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CHAPTER XxX. 
MENON. 


Persons of the Dialogue sh 

Question put by Menon—Is virtue 
teachable? Sokrates confesses 
that he-does not know what 
virtue is. Surprise of Menon 

Sokrates stands alone in this con- 
fession. Unpopularity entailed 
by it. 

Answer of Menon—plurality of 
virtues, one belonging to each 
different class and condition. 
Sokrates enquires for the pro- 
perty common to all of them ... 

Analogous cases cited—definitions 
of figure and colour ... 

Importance at that time of bring- 
ing into conscious view, logical 
subordination and distinctions 
—Neither logic nor grammar 
had then been cast into sys- 
tem 

Definition of virtue “given by 
Menon; Sokrates pulls it to 
pieces ... 

Menon complains that the conver- 
sation of Sokrates confounds him 
like an electric shock—Sokrates 
replies that he is himself in the 
same state of confusion and 
ignorance. He urges continu- 
ance of search by both es 

But how is the process of search 
available to any purpose? No 
man searches for what he already 
knows: and for what he does 
not know, it is useless to search, 
for he cannot tell when he has 
found it 

Theory of reminiscence ‘propound- 
ed by Sokrates—anterior im- 
mortality of the soul—what is 
called teaching is the revival and 
recognition of knowledge ac- 
quired in a paisa hi but for- 
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Illustration of this theory—know- 
ledge may be revived by skilful 
uestions in the mind of a man 
thoroughly untaught. Sokrates 
questions the slave of Menon ... 
Enquiry taken up — Whether 
virtue is teachable? without 
determining what virtue is .., 
Virtue is knowledge—no posses- 
sions, no attributes, either of 
mind or body, are good or pro- 
fitable, except under the guid- 
ance of knowledge δὲν 

Virtue, as being knowledge, must 
be teachable. Yet there are 
opposing reasons, showing that 
it cannot be teachable. No 
teachers of it can be found ... 

Conversation of Sokrates with 
Anytus, who detests the So- 
phists, and affirms that any one 
of the leading politicians can 
teach virtue _.. 

Confused state of the discussion. 
No way of acquiring virtue is 
shown . 

Sokrates modifies his premisses— 
knowledge is not the only thing 
which guides to good results— 
right opinion will do the same 

Right opinion cannot be relied on 
for staying in the mind, and can 
never give rational explanations 
nor teach others—good practica 
statesmen receive right ee 
by inspiration from the Gods.. 

All the real virtue that there i is, is 
communicated by special inapira- 
tion from the Gods ..._ .. 

But what virtue itself is, remains 
unknown 

Remarks σι on the dialogue. Prop. 
order for examining the if. 
ferent topics, is τἀ: ουΐ 
by βοϊκχαίθυ ... ss 
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CHAPTER XX.—continued. 


Mischief of debating ultcrior and 
secondary questions, when the 
fundamental notions and word 
are unsettled 

Doctrine of Sokrates in the Menon 
——desire of good alleged to bo 
universally felt—in what sense 
this is true .. 

Sokrates requires knowledge as the 
rincipal condition of virtue, 
ut does not determine—know- 

ledge, of what? .. : 

Subject of Menon ; same as that of 
the Protagoras —diversity of 
handling-——Plato is not anxious 
to settle a ane and get rid 
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Doctrine of Plato, ‘that new truth 
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mination out of the unlettered 
mind—how far correct? . rf 

Plato’s doctrine about ἃ priori 
reasonings—different from the 
modern doctrine 

Plato’s theory about pre-natal ex- 
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tent of post-natal experience ... 

Little or nothing is said in the 
Menon about the Platonic Ideas 
or Forms 
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and enforce the spirit of re- knowledge and right opinion.. 
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the Grecian philosophers—cri- Manifestation of Anytus—intense 
terion of truth—Wherein con- antipathy to the Sophists and to 
sists the process of verifica- philosophy generally i 
tion? ... 10 The enemy of Sokrates is also the 
None of the philosophers wero Βῶ- enemy of the Sophists—Practical 
tisfied with the answer heremade statesmen ... 
by Plato-- that verification con- The Menon brings forward the 
sists in appre: to pro-natal expe- oint of analogy between So- 
rience . ab. πιῶ and the Sophists, in which 


Plato’s view of ‘the immortality of 
the soul —difference betwoen 


both were disliked by the prac- 
tical statesmen ... 
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PROTAGORAS. 


Scenic arrangement and person- 


Questions of Sokrates to Prota- 


ages of the dialogue... ... 29 goras. Answer of the latter, 
Introduction. Eagerness of the declaring the antiquity of the 
youthful Hippocrates to become sophistical profession, and his 
acquainted with Protagoras 30 own openncss in avowing him- 


Sokrates questions Hippokrates as 
to his purpose and sa aeons 


self a sophist : 
Protagoras prefers to converse in 


from Protagoras 10. presence of the assembled com- 

Danger of going to imbibe the in- pany μῆς nae 
struction of a Sophist without Answers of Protagoras. He in- 
knowing beforehand what he is tends to train young men as 
about to teach ... 32  virtuouscitizens ... 

Remarks on the Introduction. Sokrates doubts whether virtue is 
False persuasion of knowledge teachable. Reasons for such 
brought to light 33 doubt. Protagoras is asked to 


Sokrates and Hippokrates go go tothe 


explain whether it is or not 


house of Kallias. Company Explanation of Protagoras. He 
therein. Respect shown begins with a mythe νῷ 
Protagoras ... 16. cee ee 34 Mythe. First fabrication of men 
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by the Gods. Prometheus and 

pimetheus. Bad distribution 
of endowments to man by the 
latter. It is partly amended by 
Prometheus 

Prometheus gave to mankind skill 
for the supply of individual 
wants, but could not give them 
the social art. Mankind are on 
the point of perishing, when 
Zeus sends to them the disposi- 
tions essential for society 

Protagoras follows up his mythe by 

a discourse. Justice and the 
Gates of shame are not profes- 
sional attributes, but are pos- 
sessed by all citizens and oe 
by all to all dex 

Constant teaching of virtue. "Theo- 
ry of punishment .... seas 

Why eminent men cannot make 
their sons eminent .. 

Teaching by parcnts, schoolmaster, 
harpist, laws, dikastery, &. ... 

All learn virtue from the same 
teaching by all. Whether a 
learner shall acquire more or 
less of it, depends upon his own 
individual aptitude ... 4... os. 

Analogy of learning vernacular 
Greek. No. special teacher 
thereof. Protugoras teaches 
virtue somewhat better than 
others ... νὸν 

The sons of great. artists do not 
themselves become great artists 

Remarks upon the mythe and dis- 
course. They explain the man- 
ner in which the established 
sentiment of a community pro- 
pagates and perpetuates itself.. 

Antithesis of Protagoras and So- 
krates. Whether virtue is to be 
assimilated to a special art 

Procedure of Sokrates in regard to 
the discourse of Protagoras-— he 
compliments it as an exposition, 
and analyses some of the funda- 
mental assumptions... .. 

One purpose of the dialogue. ΤῸ 
contrast continuous discourse 
with short cross-examining ques- 
tion and answer 

Questions by Sokrates— Whether 
virtue is one and indivisible, or 
composed of different parts? 
Whether the parts are homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous? ... 
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Whether inte is just, and holi- 


ness holy? How far justice is 
like to holitiess? Sokrates pro- 
tests against an answer, “If ven 
please” 
Intelligence and moderation are 
identical, because they have the 
same contrary ... 
Insufficient reasons given by So- 
krates. He seldom cares to dis- 
tinguish different meanings of 
the same term ... wae 
Protagoras is puzzled, and becomes 
irritated ,.. 
Sokrates presses Protagoras far- 
ther. His purpose is, to test 
opinions and not persons. Tro- 
tagoras auswers with angry pro- 
lixity ἐδῶ eee eee 
Remonstrance of Sokrates against 
long answersas inconsistent with 
the laws of dialogue. Protagoras 
persists. Sokrates rises to de- 
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Interference of Kallias to get the 
debate continued. Promiscuous 
conversation. Alkibiades de- 
clares that Protagoras ought to 
acknowledge superiority of So- 
krates in dialogue 

Claim of a special locus standi and 
professorship for Dialectic, ae 
from Rhetoric 

Sokrates is prevailed upon to con- 
tinue, and invites Protagoras to 
qucstion him ἦν νὰ 

Protagoras extols the importance 
of knowing the works of the 
poets, and questions about parts 
of a song of Simonides. Dis- 
senting opinions about the intcr- 
pretation of the song : 

Long speech of Sokrates, expound- 
ing the τ of the song, and 
laying down an ironical theory 
about the numerous concealed 
sophists at Krete and Sparta, 
masters of short speech ... ... 

Character of this speech—its con- 
nection with the dialogue, and 
its general purpose. Sokrates 
inferior to Protagoras in con- 
tinuous speech .. 

Sokrates depreciates the value of 
debates on the poets. Their 
meaning is always disputed, and 
you can never ask from them- 
selves what it is. Protagoras 
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Ρ 
consents reluctantly to resume 


the task of answering ... ... 
Purpose of Sokrates to sift difii- 
culties which he really feels in 
his own mind. Importanceof a 
colloquial companion for this 
PUPPORG. ... ... ak ese. “See 
The interrupted debate is resumed. 
Protagoras says that courage 
differs materially from the other 
branches of virtue shee πῶς 
Sokrates argues to prove that cou- 
rage consists in knowledge or 
intelligence. Protagoras does not 
admit this. Sokrates changes his 
αὐΐθοῖκ ... ne ass. “ae Kees sees 
Identity of the pleasurable with 
the good—of the painful with 
the evil. Sokrates maintains it. 
Protagoras denies. Debate ... 
Enquiry about knowledge. Is it 
the dominant agency in the 
mind? Or is it overcome fre- 
quently by other agencies, plea- 
sure or Toe Both agree that 
knowledge is dominant ee 
Mistake of supposing that men act 
contrary to knowledge. We 
never call pleasures evils, except 
when they entail a preponder- 
ance of pain, or a disappoint- 
ment of greater pleasures e 
Pleasure is the only good—pain 
the only evil. Noman does evil 
voluntarily, knowing it to be 
evil. Difference between plea- 
sures present and future—re- 
solves itself into pleasure and 
POTD ρου ees. end “auay delve 
Necessary resort to the measuring 
art for choosing pleasures rightly 
—all the security of our lives 
upenas UPON ἰδ... ses sae ne 
To do wrong, overcome by plea- 
sure, is only a bad phrase for 
describing what is really a case 
of grave ignorance ... ... 00, 
Reasoning of Sokrates assented to 
by all. Actions which conduct 
to pleasure or freedom from pain, 
are honourable ... 0.4.0 06. oss 
Explanation of courage. It con- 
sists in a wise estimate of things 
terrible and not terrible... . 
Reluctance of Protagoras to con- 
tinue answering. Close of the 
i on. Sokrates declares 
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that the subject is still in con- 
fusion, and that he wishes to 
debate it again with Protagoras. 
Amicable reply of Protagoras... 
Remarkson the dialogue. It closes 
without the least allusion to Hip- 
pokrates ... sce See. ae. wes 
Two distinct aspects of ethics and 
politics exhibited: one under 
the name of Protagoras; the 
other, under that of Sokrates... 
Order of ethical problems, as con- 
ceived by Sokrates ... ... «ον 
Difference of method between hi 
and Protagoras flows from this 
difference of order. Protagoras 
assumes what virtue is, without 
CNQUIFY: το ue: 400 ἐρῶν 
Method of Protagoras. Continu- 
ous lectures addressed to esta- 
blished public sentiments with 
which he is in harmony ... ... 
Method of Sokrates. Dwells upon 
that part of the problem which 
Protagoras had left out ... ... 
Antithesis between the eloquent 
lecturer and the analytical cross- 
CXAMINOY 1... 26. ove see es 
Protagoras not intended to be 
always in the wrong, though he 
is described as brought to a 
contradiction ... 46. ese ase 
Affirmation of Protagoras about 
courage is affirmed by Plato 
himself elsewhere ... ... ... 
The harsh epithets applied by 
critics to Protagoras are not 
borne out by the dialogue. He 
stands on the same ground as 
the common consciousness 
Aversion of Protagoras for dia- 
lectic. Interlude about the song 
of Simonides ... ... ose aes 
Ethical view given by Sokrates— 
worked out at length clearly. 
Good and evil consist in right 
or wrong calculation of pleasures 
and pains of the agent... 
Protagoras is at first opposed 
this theory... ... oc. ves 
Reasoning of Sokrates... ... ., 
Application of that reasoning to 
the case of courage ... ... ... 
The theory which Plato here lays 
down is more distinct and spe- 
cific than any theory laid down 
in other dialogues ... ... 
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down by Sokrates. It is too nar- 
row, and exclusively prudential 
Comparison with the Republic ... 
The discourse of Protagoras brings 
out an important part of the 
whole case, which is omitted in 
the analysis by Sokrates... ... 
The Ethical End, as implied in the 
discourse of Protagoras, involves 
a direct regard to the pleasures 
and pains of other persons be- 
sides the agent himself ... ... 
Plato’s reasoning in the dialogue is 
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Remarks on the theory here laid 
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not clear or satisfactory, espe- 
cially about courage... ... ... 
Doctrine of Stallbaum and other 
critics is not correct. That the 
analysis here ascribed to So- 
krates is not intended by Plato 
as serious, but as a mockery of 
the sophists ... ... νων νὸν 
Grounds of that doctrine. Their 
insufficiency... see vee 
Subject is professedly still left 
unsettled at the close of the 
dialogue... .., dig eee 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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OPZIAR. wes: ces: eae auer, eve 

Introductory circumstances of the 

dialogue. Polus and Kalliklés... 

Purpose of Sokrates in questioning. 

Conditions of a good definition 

Questions about the definition of 

Rhetoric. It is the artisan of 
PETSUBSION ... 21. cee one cee 
The Rhetor produces belief with- 
out knowledge. Upon what mat- 
ters is he competent to advise? 

The Rhetor can persuadethe people 

upon any matter, even against 
the opinion of the special expert. 
He appears to know, among the 
ignorant ... .. . 


Gorgias is now made to contradict 


himself. Polus takes up the de- 
bate with Sokrates ... ... «.. 
Polemical tone of Sokrates. At 
the instance of Polus he gives 
his own definition of rhetoric. 
It is no art, but an empirical 
knack of catering for the imme- 
diate pleasure of hearers, ana- 
logous to cookery. It is a 
branch under the general head 
flatter ae ee ee ee 
Distinction between the true arts 
which aim at the good of the 
body and mind—and the coun- 
terfeit arts, which pretend to 
the same, but in reality aim at 
immediate pleasure ... ...  ... 
Questions of Polus. Sokrates d 
nies that the Rhetors have any 
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real power, because they do no- 
thing which they really wish ... 
All men wish for what is good for 
them. Despots and Rhetors, 
when they kill any one, do so 
because they think it good for 
them. If it be really not good, 
they do not do what they will, 
and therefore have no real power 
Comparison of Archelaus, usurp- 
ing despot of Macedonia—Polus 
affirms that Archelaus is happy, 
and that every one thinks so— 
Sokrates admits that every one 
thinks so, but nevertheless 
CONICS ἰδ τὰν ἀν soak τὸν τ. 
Sokrates maintains—1. That it is 
a greater evil to do wrong, than 
to suffer wrong. 2. That if a 
man has done wrong, it is better 
for him to be punished than to 
remain unpunished ... ... ... 
Sokrates offers proof—Definition 
of Pulchrum and Turpe—Proof 
of the first point bee). Sis 
Proof of the second point ... ... 
The criminal labours under a men- 
tal distemper, which though not 
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ment is the only cure for him. 
To be punished is best for bim 
Misery of the Despot who is never 
unished. If our friend has 
one wrong, we ought to get 
him punished: if our enemy, 
we ought to keep him un- 
punished ... ... 
Argument of 
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stood ... .., a ed ibe ease 
What Kalliklés says is not to be 
taken as a sample of the teach- 
ings of Athenian sophists. Kal- 
likiés—rhetor and politician ... 
Uncertainty of referring to Nature 
as an authority. It may be 
pleaded in favour of opposite 
theories. The theory of Kal- 
liklés is made to appear repul- 
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sive by the language in which 
he expresses it ... «ον ve 
Sokrates maintains that self-com- 
mand and moderation is requi- 
site for the strong man as well 
as for others. Kalliklés defends 
the negative .... se se wee 
Whether the largest measure of 
desires is good for a man, pro- 
vided he has the means of satis- 
fying them? Whether all va- 
rieties of desire are good? 
Whether the pleasurable and 
the good are identical? ... ... 
Kalliklés maintains that pleasur- 
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discriminate them sey « νὰ 
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the Gorgias, and Sokrates in the 
Protagoras has) “awe -saaih cae 
Views of critics about this contra- 
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Comparison and appreciation of 
the reasoning of Sokrates in 
both dialogues ... ... 0.0... 
Distinct statement in the Prota- 
goras. What are good and evil, 
and upon what principles the 
scientific adviser is to proceed 
in discriminating them. No 
such distinct statement in the 
GROTRIAS® ... 58 Wee tee, ees 
Modern ethical theories. Intui- 
tion. Moral sense—not recog- 
nised by Plato in either of the 
dialogues ... 2... 0 0... 
In both dialogues the doctrine of 
Sokrates is self-regarding as re- 
spects the agent: not consider- 
ing the pleasures and pains of 
other persons, so far as affected 
by theagent ... 0... 
Points wherein the doctrine of the 
two dialogues is in substance 
the same, but differing in classi- 
fication ἜΝ Beet: esi She 
Kalliklés, whom Sokrates refutes 
in the Gorgias, maintains a dif- 
ferent argument from that which 
Sokrates combats in the Prota- 
ΒΌΓΒΒ. οὖς seer Gee ba hee Ay. 
The refutation of Kalliklés by So- 
krates in the Gorgias, is unsuc- 
cessful—it is only so far success- 
ful as he adopts unintentionally 
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the doctrine of Sokrates in the 


Protagoras .. 

Permanent elements—and transi- 
ent elements—of human agency 
—how each of them is appre- 
ciated in the two γοιὸ ake 

In the Protagoras .. te 
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Character of the Gorgias generally 
—discrediting all the actualities 
of life... .. 

Argument of Sokrates ‘resumed— 
multifarious arts of flattery, aim- 
ing at immediate pleasure 

The Rhetors aim at only flattering 
the public—even the best past 
Rhetors have done nothing else 
—citation of the four great 
Rhetors by Kalliklés is 
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tion, order. This is the condi- 
tion of virtue and happiness ... 
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Danger of one who. dissents ‘from 
the public, either for better or 
for worse ... 

Sokrates resolves upon a schemo of 
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Sokrates announces himself as 
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who follows out the true po- 
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treatment of deceased persons 
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during life—the philosopher, 
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affairs, will then be rewarded... 

Peculiar ethical views of Sokrates 
— Rhetorical or dogmatical cha~ 
racter of the Gorgias τὴν 

He merges politics in Ethics—he 
conceives the rulers as spiritual 
teachers and trainers of the 
community .. 

Idéal of Plato—a despotic law giver 
or man-trainer, on scientific 
principles, fashioning all cha- 
racters pursuant to certain types 
of his own . 

Platonic analogy between mental 
goodness and bodily health— 
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incomplete analogy —circum- 
stances of difference... .. 

Sokrates in the Gorgias speaks like 
a dissenter among ἃ community 
of fixed opinions and habits. 
Impossible that a dissenter, on 
important points, should acquire 
any public influence κῶς Sees 

Sokrates feels his own isolation 
from his countrymen. He is 
thrown upon individual specu- 
lation and dialectic ... ... 

Antithesis between phioeeeny and 
rhetoric... 
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material points, from the fixed 
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utmost liberty of discussion. 
Tendency of all ruling orthodoxy 
towards intolerance ... a 

Issue between philosophy and rhe- 
toric—not satisfactorily handled 
by Plato. Injustice done to 
rhetoric. Ignoble manner in 
which it is presented by Polus 
and Kalliklés wee 

Perikles would have accepted the 
defence of rhetoric, as Plato has 
put it into the mouth of Gorgias 

The Athenian people recognise a 
distinction between the pleasur- 
able and the good: but not the 
same as that which Plato con- 
ceived .. 

Rhetoric was employed ‘at Athens 
in appealing to all the various 
established sentiments and opi- 
nions. Erroneous inferences 
raised by the Kalliklés of Plato 

The Platonic Idéal exacts, as good, 
some order, system, discipline. 
But order may be directed to 
bad ends as well as to good. 
Divergent ideas about sinkie «: 

How to discriminate the right 
order from the wrong. Plato 
does not advise us... 

The Gorgias upholds the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the 
dissenting philosopher ... 
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The Phedon is affirmative and 
EXPOBItOTY ... 60. vee coe oe 
Situation and circumstances as- 
sumed inthe Phedon. Pathetic 
interest which they inspire ... 
Simmias and Kebés, the two collo- 
cutors with Sokrates. Their 
feelings and those of Sokrates... 
Emphasis of Sokrates in insisting 
on freedom of debate, active 
exercise of reason, and inde- 
pendent judgment for each rea- 
BONOP τὸν κῶν νῶν Seah Row “wee 
Anxietyof Sokrates that his friends 
shall be on their guard against 
being influenced by his authority 
—that they shall follow only the 
convictions of their own reason 
Remarkable manifestation of ear- 
nest interest for reasoned truth 
and the liberty of individual 
dissent ... ... 
Phedon and Symposion— 
of analogy and contrast ... ... 
Phsedon—compared with Republic 
and Timeus. No recognition of 
the triple or lower souls. Anti- 
thesis between soul and body ... 
Different doctrines of Plato about 
thesoul. Whether all the three 
souls are immortal, or the ra- 
tional soulalone ... .... «Ὁ 
The life and character of a philo- 
sopher is a constant struggle to 
emancipate his soul from his 
body. Death alone enables him 
to do this completely ‘ 
Souls of the ordinary or unphilo- 
sophical men pass after death 
into the bodies of different ani- 
mals. The philosopher alone is 
relieved from all communion 
With body ... cs. see eee nee 
Special privilege claimed for phi- 
Tosophers in the Phsdon apart 
from the virtuous men who are 
not philosophers... .... as. 
Simmias and Kebés do not admit 
readily the immortality of the 
soul, but are unwilling to trouble 
Sokrates by asking for proof. 
Unabated interest of Sokrates in 
rational debate... ... 0... a. 
Simmias and Kebés believe ar Ge 
the pre-existence of the soul, but 
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trine—That the soul is a sort of 
harmony—refuted by Sokrates 
Sokrates unfolds the intellectual 
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which his mind had passed 
First doctrine of Sokrates as to 
cause. Reasons why he rejected 
Second doctrine. Hopes raised by 
the treatise of Anaxagoras 
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ras did not follow out the op- 
timistic principle into detail. 
Distinction between causes effi- 
cient and causes co-efficient ... 
Sokrates could neither trace out 
the optimistic principle for him- 
self, nor find any teacher thereof. 
He renounced it, and embraced 
a third doctrine about cause ... 
He now assumes the separate ex- 
istence of ideas. These ideas are 
the causes why particular objects 
manifest certain attributes 
Procedure of Sokrates if his hypo- 
thesis were impugned. He in- 
sists upon keeping apart the dis- 
cussion of the hypothesis and the 
discussion of its consequences 
Exposition of Sokrates welcomed 
by the hearers. Remarks upon it 
The philosophical changes in So- 
krates all turned upon different 
views as to a true cause... ... 
Problems and difficulties of which 
Sokrates first sought solution.,, 
Expectations entertained by So- 
krates from the treatise of Anax- 
agoras. His disappointment. His 
distinction between causes and 
co-efficients .,.. uae see ace 
Sokrates imputes to Anaxagoras 
the mistake of substituting phy- 
sical agencies in place of mental. 
This is the same which Aristo- 
phanes and others imputed to 
Sokrates soe meae, Ey 
The supposed theory of Anaxago- 
ras cannot be carried out, either 
by Sokrates himself or any one 
else. Sokrates turns to general 
words, and adopts the theory of 
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question.— What isa cause? re- 
vealed by the picture of Sokrates 
—no intuition to guide him ... 
Different notions of Plato and Ari- 
stotle about causation, causes 
regularandirregular. Inductive 
theory of causation, elaborated 
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the adoption of the theory of 
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number of particulars ... ... 
Ultimate appeal to hypothesis of 
extreme generality ...  ... ss. 
Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul rests upon 
the assumption of the Platonic 
ideas. Reasoning to prove this 
The soul always brings life, and is 
essentially living. Itcannot re- 
ceive death: in other words, 
itisimmortal ... ... .. °° 
The proof of immortality includes 
pre-existence as well as post- 
existence — animals as well as 
man—also the metempsychosis, 
or translation of the soul from 
one body to another... ... ... 
After finishing his proof that the 
soul is immortal, Sokrates enters 
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come of it after the death of the 
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Sokrates expects that his soul is 
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Total renunciation and discredit 
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Plato’s argument does not prove 
the immortality of the soul. 
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Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul did not 
appear satisfactory to subse- 
quent philosophers. The ques- 
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These two are the two erotic dia- 
logues of Plato. Phsedrus is the 
originator of both ... ... ... 

Eros as conceived by Plato. Dif- 
ferent sentiment prevalent in 
Hellenic antiquity and in 
modern times. Position of 
women in Greece... ... ... 

Eros, considered as the great sti- 
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eauty, the great point of a 
proximation between the world 
of sense and the world of Ideas. 
Gradual generalisation of the 
Sentiment ... 1. see coe one 
All men love Good, as the means 
of Happiness, but they pursue it 
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by various means. The name 
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Desire of mental copulation and 
procreation, as the only attain- 
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the influence of Eros is a variety 
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ness, 
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Poetical mythe delivered by So- 
krates, describing the immor- 
tality and pre-existence of the 
ae and He pre-natal ἘΠΟΊΕΙΣ 
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Gods and eternal Ideas Ἂ avi 
Operation of such pre-natal expe- 
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culties of man—Comparison and 
combination of particular sensa- 
tions indispensable — Reminis- 
CONCO .... ces cee cee vee κὸν 
Reminiscence is kindled up in the 
soul of the philosopher by the 
aspect of visible Beauty, which 
is the great link between the 
world of sense and the world of 
TQGGS: τού sags eee: Sign, pees: aes 
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in Phedrus and Symposion, to 
Eros Philosophus. Mixture in 
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pre-natal experiences by the 
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Eros recognised, both in Phedrus 
and Symposion, as affording the 
initiatory stimulus to philo- 
sophy—Not so recognised in 
Pheedon, Thestétus, and clse- 
ὙΠ ΘΟ αλλ ec: ete hee beat. G8 
Concluding scene and speech of 
Alkibiades in the Symposion— 
—Behaviour of Sokrates to Al- 
kibiades and other handsome 
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Perfect self-command of Sokrates 
—proof against every sort of 
BEML « seas. eau” cuaw casa’ seeds) wes 
Drunkenness of others at the close 
of the Symposion—Sokrates is 
not affected by it, but continues 
his dialectic process... ... «εν 
Symposion and Phaedon—each is 
the antithesis and complement 
of the other ies tut Leeds 40s 
Symposion of Plato compared with 
that of Xenophon ... ... ... 
Small pore of the serious, in 
the Xenophontic Symposion ..,, 
Platonic Symposion more ideal and 
transcendental than the Xeno- 
phontic Sia 2ENGn RES agah - clue 
Second half of the Phadrus— 
passes into a debate on Rhetoric. 
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Eros is considered as a subject 
for rhetorical exercise 
Lysias is called a logographer by 
active politicians. Contempt 
conveyed by the word. Sokrates 
declares that the only question 
is, Whether a man writes well 
OV 1112 ... see coe see cos ee 
Question about teaching the art 
of writing well or speaking well. 
Can it be taught upon system 
or principle? Or does the suc- 
cessful Rhetor succeed only by 
unsystematic knack? ... os. 
Theory of Sokrates—that all art 
of persuasion must be founded 
upon a knowledge of the truth, 
and of gradations of resemblance 
to the truth iy eee ete ose 
Comparison made by Sokrates be- 
tween the discourse of Lysias 
and his own. Eros is differently 
understood: Sokrates defined 
what he meant by it: Lysias 
did not define ... ... ἀπὲ 
Logical processes—Definition and 
Division—both of them exem- 
plified in the two discourses of 
Sokrates .... eee coe wee tee 
View of Sokrates—that there is 
no real Art of Rhetoric, except 
what is already comprised in 
Dialectic—The rhetorical teach- 
ing is empty and useless... ... 
What the Art of Rhetoric ought t 
be—Analogy of Hippokrates and 
the medical Art ied cba οὐ νὰ 
Art of Rhetoric ought to include 
a systematic classification of 
minds with all their varieties, 
and of discourses with all their 
varieties. The Rhetor must 
know how to apply the one to 
the other, suitably to each par- 
ticular case... 2... see see one 
The Rhetorical Artist must farther 
become possessed of real truth, 
as wellasthat which his auditors 
believe to be truth. He is not 
sufficiently rewarded for this 
ἸΒ0 ΟΣ τος aud ὡς da voce. ως 
Question about Writing—As an 
Art, for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, it can do little—Reasons 
why. Writing may remind the 
reader of what he already 
RNOWS .... Soe. wee ace) νον 
Neither written words, nor 
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tinuous speech, will produce any 
serious effect in teaching. Dia- 
lectic and cross-examination are 
TECESSATY .... eee cee tees 
The Dialectician and Cross-Exami- 
ner is the only man who can 
really teach. If the writer can 
do this, he is more than a writer 
Lysias is only a logographer: Iso- 
krates promises to become a phi- 
losopher ... ase ee ne wee 
Date of the Phredrus—not an early 
dialogue 


Plato on the 
three discourses—His theory of 
Rhetoric is more Platonic than 
ΒΟ. τον wen see See τὰν 

His theory postulates, in the Rhe- 
tor, knowledgealready assured— 
it assumes that all the doubts 
have been already removed ... 

The Expositor, with knowledgeand 
logical process, teaches minds un- 
occupied and willing to learn... 

The Rhetor does not teach, but 
persuades persons with minds 
pre-occupied—guiding them me- 
thodically from error to truth .., 

He must then classify the minds 
to be persuaded, and the means 
of persuasion or varieties of dis- 
course. He must know how to 
fit on the one to the other in 
each particular case... 2. os. 

Plato’s Idéal of the Rhetorical Art 
—involves in part incompatible 
conditions—the Wise man or phi- 
losopher will never be listened 
to by the public... 1... 2.6 se 

The other part of the Platonic Ideal 
is grand but unattainable— 
breadth of psychological data and 
classified modes of discourse ... 

Plato’s ideal grandeur compared 
with the rhetorical teachers— 
Usefulness of these teachers for 
the wants of an accomplished 
MORN. τὸν ον τόνον eile ρον, “eee 

The Rhetorical teachers conceived 
the Art too narrowly : Plato con- 
ceived it too widely. The prin- 
ciples of an Art are not required 
to be explained to all learners 

Plato includes in his conception of 
Art, the application thereof to 
new particular cases. This can 
never be taught by rule... ... 

Plato’s charge against the Rhe- 
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torical teachers is not made 
ODE: ον eet τὸς ae ee ae 
Plato has not treated Lysias fairly, 
in neglecting his greater works, 
and selecting for criticism an 
erotic exercise for a private circle 
No fair comparison can be taken 
between this exercise of Lysias 
and the discourses delivered by 
Sokrates in the Phedrus... ... 
Continuous discourse, either writ- 
ten or spoken, inefficacious as a 
means of instruction to the igno- 
rant eee 908 bee tee 8 
Written matter is useful as a me- 
morandum for persons who know 
—or as an elegant pastime 
Plato’s didactic theories 
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pitched too high too be realised 
No one has ever been found com- 
petent to solve the difficulties 
raised by Sokrates, Arkesilaus, 
Karneades, and the negative 
vein of philosophy ... ... «. 
Plato’s tdéal philosopher can only 
be realised under the hypothesis 
of a pre-existent and omniscient 
soul, stimulated into full remini- 
scence here swe” Gus 
Different proceeding of 
the Timseus oe ee 
Opposite tendencies co-existent in 
Plato’s mind—Extreme of the 
Transcendental or Absolute— 
Extreme of specialising adapta- 
tion to individuals and occasions 


Plato in 
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Character of dialogues immediately 
Pieter ae — much  transcen- 
ental assertion. Opposite cha- 
racter of the Parmenides... ... 
Sokrates is the ‘juvenile defend- 
ant — Parmenides the veteran 
censor and cross-examiner. Par- 
menides gives a specimen of 
exercises to be performed by the 
philosophical aspirant... 
Circumstances an 
Parmenides —... acu ee ee 
Manner in which the doctrine of 
Parmenides was impugned. 
Manner in which his partisan 
Zeno defended him... ... ... 
Sokrates here impugns the doctrine 
of Zeno. He affirms the Platonic 
theory of ideas separate from 
sensible objects, yet participable 
by them (ois ase eae see ee 
Parmenides and Zeno admire the 
pe ardour of Sokrates. 
armenides advances objections 
oe the Platonic theory of 
Ideas . 
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What Ideas does Sokrates recog- 
nise? Of the Just and Good? 
Yes. Of Man, Horse, &c? 
Doubtful. Of Hair, Mud, &0? 
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Parmenides declares that no object 
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in nature is mean to the philo- 
BOPDEE sie. seses. “eae dese sos aes 
Remarks upon this—Contrast be- 
tween emotional and scientific 
Classification ... ... eevee 
Objections of Parmenides — How 
can objects participate in the 
Ideas. Each cannot have the 
whole Idea, nor a part thereof 
Comparing the Idea with the sen- 
sible objects partaking in the 
Idea, there is a likeness between 
them which must be represented 
by a higher Idea—and so on ad 
tnfinttume ... vee cee nen ane 
Are the Ideas conceptions of the 
mind, and nothing more? Im- 
possible... Soo wee: ake 
The Ideas are types or exemplaria, 
and objects partake of them by 
being likened to them? Impos- 
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If Ideas exist, they cannot be 
knowable by us. e can know 
only what is relative to our- 
selves. Individuals are relative 
to individuals : Ideas relative to 
oo ao eT ae Cee 
orms can be known only through 
the Form of Cognition, which 
we do not possess... ᾿, 
Form of Cognition, superior to our 
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Cognition, belongs to the Gods. 


We cannot know them, nor can 


they know us ... ... eevee 
Sum total of objections against the: 
Ideas is grave. But if we do 


not admit that Ideas exist, and 
that they are knowable, there 
can be no dialectic discussion... 
Dilemma put by Parmenides— 
Acuteness of his objections 
The doctrine which Parmenides 
attacks is the genuine Platonic 
theory of Ideas. His objections 
are never answered in any part 
of the Platonic dialogues 
Views of Stallbaum and Socher. 
The latter maintains that Plato 
would never make such objec- 
tions against his own theory,and 
denies the authenticity of the 
Parmenidés eee ee ee 
Philosophers are usually advo- 
cates, each of a positive system 
OF Is οὔτι... ee ake are: ess 
Different spirit of Plato in his 
Dialogues of Search ... 
The Parmenidés is the extrem 
manifestation of the negative 
element. That Plato shouldem- 
ploy one dialogue in setting forth 
the negative case against the 
Theory of Ideas is not unnatural 
Force of the negative case in the 
Parmenidés. Difficulties about 
participation of sensible objects 
in the world of Ideas ... ... 
Difficulties about the Cognizability 
of Ideas. If Ideas are absolute, 
they cannot be cognizable: if 
they are cognizable, they must 
be relative. Doctrine of Homo 
Mensura ... ... Ὁ... ee cee 
Answer of Sokrates—That Ideas 
are mere conceptionsof the mind. 
Objection of Parmenides correct, 
though undeveloped... ... ... 
Meaning of Abstract and General 
Terms, debated from ancient 
. times to the present day—Dif- 
ferent views of Plato and Aris- 
totle upon it =... ewe 
Plato never expected to make his 
Ideas fit on to the facts of sense: 
Aristotle tried to do it and 
partly succeeded ... ... . 
Continuation of the Dialogue— 
Parmenides admonishes Sokrates 
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that he has been premature in 
delivering a doctrine, without 
sufficient preliminary exercise... 
What sort of exercise? Parmenides 
describes: To assume provision- 
ally both the affirmative and the 
negative of many ee 
about the most general terms, 
and to trace the consequences of 
@ACH: © iors. Ὡς Mae abe. cee! ὃ ὑὸν 
Impossible to do this before a nu- 
merous audience—Parmenides 
is entreated to give a specimen 
—After much solicitation he 
ΒΡΎΥΘΘΒ... Sac: Sue dks Maes aes 
Parmenides elects his own theory 
of the Unum, as the topic for 
exhibition—Aristoteles becomes 
respondent... .66 0. see ees 
Exhibition of Parmenides—Nine 
distinct deductions or Demon- 
strations, first from Unum Est— 
next from Unum non Est ... 
The Demonstrations in antagonis- 
ing pairs, or Antinomies. Per- 
plexing entanglement of conclu- 
sions given without any expla- 
MAGION: οἷς ces Rasen wid ea’ τἰὶ 
Different judgments of Platonic 
critics respecting the Antinomies 
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No dogmatical solution or purpose 
is wrapped up- in the dialogue. 
The purpose is negative, to 
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the difficulties of theorising ... 
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dogmatical purpose, extending 
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is declared... a eer 
The Demonstrations or Antinomies 
considered. They include much 
unwarranted assumption and 
subtlety. Collection of unex- 
plained ad eae or ἀπορίαι... 
Even if Plato himself saw through 
these subtleties, he might still 
choose to impose and to heap 
up difficulties in the way of a 
forward affirmative aspirant ... 
The exercises exhibited by Par- 
menides are exhibited only as 
illustrative specimens of a me- 
thod enjoined to be applied to 
many other Antinomies ... 
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These Platonic Antinomies are 
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by the Megaric philosophers ... 300 
In order to understand fully the 
Platonic Antinomies, we ought 
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MEANINGS ... «ν΄ cee wee νὸν 
First Demonstration ends in an 
assemblage of negative conclu- 
sions. Reductio ad Absurdum of 
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Multa .. ... see eee wee 304 
Second Demonstration οὐ “axes 305 
It ends in demonstrating Both, 
of that which the first Demon- 
stration had demonstrated Ne7- 
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Startling paradox—Open offence 
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Review of the successive pairs of 
Demonstrations or Antinomies 
in each, the first proves the Nei- 
ther, the second proves the Both 310 
The third Demonstration is media- 
torial but not satisfactory—The 
hypothesis of the Sudden or In- 
stantaneous found no favour ... 
Review of the two last Antinomies. 
Demonstrations VI. and VII.... 312 
Demonstration VII. is founded 
upon the genuine doctrine of 
Parmenides eT eae 
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Subjects and personages in the 
Thestétus ... 0 02. 6.5 cee wee 
Question raised by Sokrates— 
What is Knowledge or Cogni- 
tion? First answer of Thes- 
tétus, enumerating many differ- 
ent cognitions. Corrected by 
Sokrates ... 0. see cee cee 
Preliminary conversation before 
the second answer is given. So- 
krates describes his own peculiar 
efficacy—mental obstetric—He 
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cannot teach, but he can evolve 
knowledge out of pregnant minds 
Ethical basis of the cross-examina- 
tion of Sokrates— He is forbid- 
den to pass by falsehood with- 
out challenge ... 4... 04.0 νος 
Answer of Thestétus—Cognition 
is sensible perception: Sokrates 
says that this is the same doc- 
trine as the Homo Mensura laid 
down by Protagoras, and that 
both are in close affinity with 
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the doctrines of Homer, Hera- 
kleitus, Empedoklés, &., all ex- 
cept Parmenides ... ase wee 323 

Plato here blends together three 
distinct theories, for the purpose © 
of confuting them: yet he also 
professes to urge what can be 
said in favour of them. Diffi- 
culty of following his exposition 324 

The doctrine of Protagoras is com- 
pletely distinct from the other 
doctrines. The identification of 
them as one and the same is only 
constructive-—the interpretation 


of Plato himself 6... ... ose τ. 
Explanation of the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras—Homo Mensura ... ... 325 


Perpetual implication of Subject . 


with Object—Relate and 
Telate ... oss cee 000 cae oes 
Such relativity is no loss true in 
regard to the ratiocinative com- 
binations of each individual, 
than in regard to his percipient 
capacities ... Wa, Caen eet 
Evidence from Plato proving im- 
plication of Subject and Object, 
in regard to the intelligible 
World 2... soo oss ses. “eeu 3590 
The Protagorean measure is cven 
more easily shown in reference 
to the intelligible world than in 
reference to ΒΘΏΒΘ .... we vee 331 
Object always relative to Subject 
—LEither without the other, im- 
possible. Plato admits this in 
Sophistés ... 0... cee cee nee 
Plato’s representation of the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine in intimate 
conjunction with the Heraklei- 
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Relativity of sensible facts, as de- 
scribed by him... .. 30 


Relations are nothing in the object 
purely and simply, without a 
comparing subject ... 0... «ον 

Relativity twofold—to the com- 
paring Subject —to another 
Object, besides the one directly 
descri dish dan! pee seams δὴ 

Statement of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus—yet so as to implicate it 
with that of Protagoras ... ... 338 

Agent and Patient—No absolute 


Arguments derived from dreams, 3: 
fevers, &c., may be answered ,.. 340 
Exposition of the Protagorean 
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doctrine, as given here by So- 
krates is to a great degree just. 
You cannot explain the facts of 
consciousness by independent 
Subject and Object ... ... ...0. 340 

Plato’s attempt to get behind th 
henomena. Reference to ἃ 
ouble potentiality—Subjective 

and Objective ... 6. ese vee 

Arguments advanced by the Pla- 

tonic Sokrates against the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine. He says that 
it puts the wise and foolish on 
ἃ par—that it contradicts the 
common consciousness. Not 
every one, but the wise man 
only, 18 ἃ MCABUTE 400 202 tee 
In matters of present sentiment 
every man can judge for himself. 
Where future consequences are 
involved special knowledge is 
TOQUIFC ,... one vee vee ee 
Plato, when he impugns the doo- 
trine of Protagoras, states that 
doctrine without the qualifica- 
tion properly belonging to it. 
All belief relative to the con- 
dition of the believing mind ... 
All exposition and discussion is an 
assemblage of individual judg- 
ments and affirmations. This 
fact is disguised by elliptical 
forms of language ... ... ...Ψ 

Argument—That the Protagorean 
octrine equalises all men and 

animals. ow far true. Not 
true in the sense requisite to 
sustain Plato’s objection ,.. ,.. 350 

Belief on authority is true to the 

believer himself—The efficacy of 
authority resides in the be- 
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liever’s own mind ... ... ... 352 
Protagorean formula—is false, to 
those who dissent from it ... 352 


Plato’s argument—That the wise 
man alone is a measure—Reply 
to it δου eee eee eee eee eo0e 353 
Plato’s argument as to the distinc- 
tion between present sensation 
and anticipation of the future... 
The formula of Relativity does 
not imply that every man be- 
lieves himself to be infallible... 
Plato’s argument is untenable— 
That if the Protagorean formula 
be admitted, dialectic discus- 
sion would be annulled—The 
reverse is true—Dialectic recog 
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nises the autonomy of the indi- 


Vidual mind ... oak ue νον 
Oontrast with the Treatise De 
Legibus—Plato assumes infalli- 
ble authority—sets aside Dia- 
TOCUIO® gis: osu: eu, eee’ ἐών ἐμῶν 
Plato in denying the Protagorean 
formula, constitutes himself the 
- measure for all. Counter-pro- 
position to the formula ... ... 
Import of the Protagorean formula 
is best seen when we state ex- 


plicitly the counter-proposition 360 


Unpopularity of the Protagorean 
formula—Most believers insist 
upon making themselves a mea- 
sure for others, as well as for 
themselves. Appeal to Abstrac- 
CIONA:, sae. kas, ove, Weg soap: een 

Aristotle failed in his attempts to 
refute the Protagorean formula 
—Every reader of Aristotlo will 
claim the right of examining for 
himself Aristotle’s canons of 
ἘΓΠῚ: a seesaw 68 

Plato’s examination of the other 
doctrine—That knowledge is 
Sensible Perception. He ad- 
verts to sensible facts which are 
different with different Perci- 
DICNUB sec; wie: - Kael. Bev, em, ces 

Such is not the case with all the 
facts of sense. The conditions 
of unanimity are best found 
among select facts of sense— 
weighing, measuring, &c. 

Arguments of Sokrates in examin- 
ing this question. Divergence 
between one man and another 
arises, not merely from different 
sensual impressibility, but from 
mental and associative differ- 
ence 
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Argument—That sensible Percep- 


tion does not include memory— 
Probability that those who held 
the doctrine meant to include 
memory... ... ek eee 

Argument from the analogy of 
seeing and not seeing at the 
same time... ... 0 ... 0... μὸν 

Sokrates maintains that we do not 
see with our eyes, but that the 
mind sees through the eyes: that 
the mind often conceives and 
judges by itself, without the aid 
of any bodily organ ... 


Indication of several judgments i 
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which the mind makes by itself 
—It perceives Existence, Differ- 
ONCE, ὅσ. ... ex ew Bess che 

Sokrates maintains that knowledge 
is to be found, not in the Sen- 
sible Perceptions themselves,but 
in the comparisons and compu- 
tations of the mind respecting 
THOME fess eles ens one (RE ee 

Examination of this view—Dis- 
tinction from the views of mo- 
dern philosophers ... ... ... 

Different views given by Plato in 
other dialogues... ... ... 0... 

Plato’s discussion of this question 
here exhibits a remarkable ad- 
vance in analytical psychology. 
The mind rises from Sensation, 

. first to Opinion, then to Cogni- 
ION: © seas... -da0) one cae Bec ae 

Plato did not recognise Verifica- 
tion from experience, or from 
facts of sense, as either neces- 
Bary or possible... ...0 0... a, 

Second definition given by Thes- 
tétus—That Cognition consists 
in right or truce opinion ... .., 

Objection by Sokrates—This defi- 
nition assumes that thero are 
false opinions. But how can 
false opinions be possible? How 
can we conceive Non-EKns; or 
confound together two distinct 
realities ? a ee ee 

Waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, on which past impres- 
sions are engraved. False opi- 
nion consists in wrongly iden- 
tifying present sensations with 
past impressions ... ... ... 380 

Sokrates refutes this assumption. 
Dilemma. LKither false opinion 
is impossible, or clse a man 
may know what he does not 
NOW secu? ciae: ceed, νῶν awe. eh 

He draws distinction between pos- 
sessing knowledge, and having 
it actually in hand. Simile of 
the pigeon-cage with caught 
pigeons turned into it and fly- 
Ing about ... 66. 6. eens 

Sokrates refutes this. Suggestion 
of Thextétus—That there may © 
be non-cognitions in the mind 
as well as cognitions, and that 
false opinion may consist in con- 
founding one with the other. 
Sokrates rejects this . 382 
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He brings another argument to 


prove that Cognition is not the 
same as true opinion. Rhetors 
persuade or communicate true 
opinion; but they do not teach 
or communicate knowledge 
New answer of Theatétus—Cog- 
nition is true opinion, coupled 
with rational explanation 
Criticism on the answer by So- 
krates, Analogy of letters and 
words, primordial elements and 
compounds. Elements cannot 
be explained : compounds alone 
can be explained ... vee one 
Sokrates refutes this criticism. If 
the elements are unknowable, 
the compound must be unknow- 
able also 


Rational explanation may have one 
of three different meanings. 1. 


Description in appropriate lan- 
guage. 2. Enumeration of all 
the component elements in the 
compound. In neither of these 
meanings will the definition of 
Cognition hold ... 
Third meaning. To assign som 
mark, whereby the thing to be 
explained differs from every- 
. thing else. The dofinition will 
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not hold. For rational explana- 
tion, in this sense, is already in- 
cluded in true ee sia: ee" 280 

Conclusion of the dislogue—Sum- 
ming up by Sokrates—Value of 
the result, although purely nega- 
TIVO nn sue ee tee tee tee 

Remarks on the dialogue. View 
of Plato, false persuasion of 
knowledge removed. Import- 
ance of such removal 

Formation of the testing or veri- 
fying power in men’s minds. 
Value of the Thestétus, as it 
exhibits Sokrates demolishing 
his own suggestions... ... ... 

Comparison of theP hilosopher with 
the Rhetor. The Rhetor is en- 
slaved to the opinions of auditors 389 

The Philosopher is master of his 
own debates ou. wee tee tee 3 

Purpose of Dialogue to ΜΙΝ for 
a life of philosophical Search ... 391 

Difficulties of the Thestétus are 
not solved in any other Dialogue ἐδ. 

Plato considered that the scarch 
for Truth was the noblest occu- 
pation of 116 ... 24. eee one 

Contrast between the philosopher 
and the practical statesman— 
betwoen Knowledgeand Opinion 394 
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Persons and circumstances of the 
two dialogues ... ... ... 
Relation of the two dialogues 

the Thesetétus ...  ... ssa vee 
Plato declares that his first pur- 
se is to administer a lesson in 


to 


ogical method: the special ques- - 


tion chosen, being subordinate 
to that purpose... . 


Method of logical Definition and : 
... 400. Also, by a third ... 0... oss 


Division... se ae ον 
Sokrates tries the application of 
this method, first, upon a vulgar 
subject. To find the logical place 
and deduction of the Angler. 
Superior classes above him. Bi- 
secting division... ... 0 ... oe. 
Such a lesson in logical classifica- 
tion was at that time both novel 
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and instructive. No logical ma- 
nuals then existed .... ... ... 402 
Plato describes the Sophist as ana- 
logous to an angler. He traces 
the Sophist by descending sub- 
division from the acquisitive 
genus Of αὐ ... cae nee nee 
The Sophist traced down from the 
sgme, by a second and different 
descending subdivision ... ... 404 
ab. 
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The Sophist is traced down, fro 
the genus of separating or dis- 
criminating art... ... ss. see 

In a logical classification, low and 
vulgar items deserve as much 
attention as grand ones. Con- 
flict between emotional and aci- 
entific classification ... ... ... 406 
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The purifier—a species under the 
genus discriminator—separates 
-good from evil. Evil is of two 
sorts; the worst sort is, Igno- 
rance, mistaking itself for know- 
ledge ... «οὐ see cvs coe vee 408 

Exhortation is useless against this 
worst mode of evil. Cross-ex- 
amination, the shock of the 
Elenchus, must be brought to 
bear upon it. This is the sove- 
reign purifier ... 0... eee see 

The application of this Elenchus is 
the work of the Sophist, looked 
at on its best side. But looked 
atas he really is, he is a juggler 
who teaches pupils to dispute 
about everything—who palms 
off falsehood for truth ... ... 

Doubt started by the Eleate. How 
can it be possible cither to think 
or to speak falsely? ... aes 

He pursues the investigation of 
this problem by a series of ques- 
tions een eee eee eee eee eee 

The Sophist will reject our defi- 
nition and escape, by affirming 
that to speak falsely is impos- 
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make out a rational theory, ex- 
plaining Non-Ens ... ... ... 

The Eleate turns from Non-Ens to 
Ens. Theories of various philo- 
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sophers about Ens ... ... ... 412 
Difficulties about Ens are as great 
as those about Non-Ens ... 413 


Whether Ens is Many or One? If 
Many, how Many? Difficulties 
about One and the Whole. The- 
orists about Ens cannot solve 
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Theories of those who do not re- 
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Entia or elements. Two classes 
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1. The Materialist Philosophers. 

2. The Friends of Forms or . 
Idealists, who recognise such 
Forms as the only real Entia... 

Argument against the Materialists 
~—Justice must be something, 
since it may be either present 
or absent, making sensible dif- 
ference— But Justice is not a 
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At least many of them will con- 4: 
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Ens is common to the corporeal 
and the incorporeal. Ens is 
equivalent to potentiality .. 416 

Argument against the Idealists— 
who distinguish Ens from the - 
generated, and say that we hold 
communion with the former 
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latter through our bodies and 
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Argument against those who ad- 
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far Forms admit of intercom- 
munion with each other ... 

No intercommunion between any . 
distinct forms. Refuted. Com- 
mon speech is inconsistent with 
this hypothesis... ... 0... 0... 

Reciprocal intercommunion of all 
Forms—inadmissible 

Some Forms admit of intercom- 
munion, others not. This is the 
only admissible doctrine. Ana- 
logy of letters and syllables... 

Art and skill are required to dis- 
tinguish what Forms admit of in- 
tercommunion, and what Forms 
do not. This is the special in- 
telligence of the Philosopher, 
who lives in the bright region 
of Ens: the Sophist lives in the 
darkness of Non-Ens me 

The Eleate comes to enquire what 
Non+Ens is. He takes for exa- 
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Different ων 

Form οὗ Diversum pervades all 
the others ... ... see vee uaa 421 
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different from Ens—in other 
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By Non-Ens, we do not mean any- 
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only something different from 
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Parmenides, and to have shown 
both that Non-Ens is a real 
Form, and also what it is : 
The theory now stated is the only 
one, yet given, which justifies 
predication as a legitimate pro- 
cess, With a predicate different 
from the subject ... www 
Enquiry, whether the Form of 
on-Ens can come into inter- 
communion with the Forms of 
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Proposition, Opinion, Judgment 425 


Analysis of a Proposition. Every 
Proposition must have a noun 
and a verb—it must be pro- 
position of Something. False 
propositions, involve the Form 
of Non-Ens, in relation to the 
particular subject... ... 00. 

Opinion, Judgment, Fancy, &c., 
are akin to Proposition, and 
may be also false, by coming into 
aaa with the Form Non- 
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It thus appears that Falsehood, 


imitating Truth, is theoretically 
possible, and that there may be 
ἃ profession, like that of the 
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Logical distribution of Imitators— 
those who imitate what they 
know, or what they do not 
know—of these last, some sin- 
cerely believe themselves to 
know, others are conscious that 
they do not know, and de- 
signedly impose upon others ... 

Last class divided—Those who im- 
pose on numerous auditors by 
long 
Those who impose on select 


auditors, by short question and . 


answer, making the respondent 

contradict himself—the Sophist 

Dialogue closed. Remarks upon 
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Sophist 2.0. 0... 
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belonged to other persons, but 
they belonged in an especial 
manner to Sokrates himself 
The conditions enumerated in the 
dialogue (except the taking of a 
fee) fit Sokrates better than any 
other known person... ... ... 
The art which Plato calls “the 
thoroughbred and noble Sophis- 
tical Art” belongs to Sokrates 
and to no one else. The Elen- 
chus was peculiartohim. Prot- 
agoras and Prodikus were not 
Sophists in this sense... 
Universal knowledge — was pro- 
fessed at that time by all philo- 
sophers—Plato, Aristotle, &.... 
Inconsistency of Plato’s argument 
in the Sophistés. He says that 
the Sophist is a disputatious 
man, who challenges every one 
for speaking falsehood. He says 
also that the Sophist is one who 
maintains false propositions to 
be impossible... .. 
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—No predications except iden- 
ΤΙΘΑΪ cgi yas eens eee, ete does 
Misconception of the function of 
the copula in predication 
No formal Grammar or Logic 
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" Aristotle See “de. Dede... xe 
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ous schools of thinkers—An- 
tisthenes, Parmenides, the Ma- 
terialists, &e. 1.0.0... uke 
Plato’s refutation throws light 
upon the doctrine of Antisthenes 
Plato’s argument against the 
Materialists 
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Plato’s argument against the Ideal- 
ists or Friends of Forms. Their 
point of view against him... 

Plato argues—That to know, and 
to be known, is action and 
passion, a mode of relativity . 

Plato’s reasoning—compared with 
the points of view of both ae 

The argument of Plato goes to an 
entire denial of the Absolute, 
and a full establishment of the 
Relative ... .... 
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Ideas or Forms were entirely 
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terialists ... 
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Perception, but Objects of Con- 
ception besides .. oe ab. 
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terialists to Ene—they included 
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Forms... .. 446 
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Necessity of accepting the evi- 
dence of sense ... . 454 
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logic of that day . 455 

Doctrine of the So histés—con- 
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The persons whom Plato here 
attacks as Friends of Forms are 
those who held the same doc- 
trines as Plato himself espouses 
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The Sophistés recedes from the 
Platonic point of view, and ap- 
proaches the Aristotelian .. 461 

Aristotle assumes without proof, 
that there are some propositions 
true, others 8180 ... 

Plato in the Sophistés has under- 
taken an impossible task—He 
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his supposed adversary, that 
there are false propositions ... ἐδ. 
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lectic discussion ΓΕ ἐδ 
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Views of Plato on mensuration. 
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Purpose in the Sophistés and Poli- 
tikus is—To attain dialectic apti- 
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vernor. Scientific competence, 
Sokratic point of departure. Pro- 
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Distinction of Causes Principal 
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ments. The one despot is the 
worse. Democracy is the least 
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government Ses wad’. ie Bat 

The true governor distinguished 
from the General, the Rhetor, 
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subordinates and auxiliaries ..._ 7b. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MENON. 


Tuts dialogue is carried on between Sokrates and Menon, ἃ 
man of noble family, wealth, and political influence, 5, sons of 
in the Thessalian city of Larissa. He is supposed ‘be Dialogue. 
to have previously frequented, in his native city, the lectures 
and society of the rhetor Gorgias.» The name and general 
features of Menon are probably borrowed from the Thessalian 
military officer, who commanded a division of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, and whose character Xenophon depicts in the 
Anabasis: but there is nothing in the Platonic dialogue to 
mark that meanness and perfidy which the Xenophontic 
picture indicates. The conversation between Sokrates and 
Menon is interrupted by two episodes: in the first of these, 
Sokrates questions an unlettered youth, the slave of Menon: 
in the second, he is brought into conflict with Anytus, the 
historical accuser pf the historical Sokrates. 

The dialogue is begun by Menon, in a manner quite as 
abrupt as the Hipparchus and Minos: 

Menon.—Can you tell me, Sokrates, whether virtue is 
teachable—or acquirable by exercise—or whether Question put 
it comes by nature—or in what other manner it 
comes? Sokr.—I cannot answer your question. I ρα ΒΝ 
am ashamed to say that I do not even know what hedves net 
virtue is: and when I do not know what a thing virtuale. 
is, how can I know anything about its attributes or Menon. 
accessories? A man who does not know Menon, cannot tell 


joo notices Isokrates as having heard Gorgias in Thessaly (Orator. 53, 
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whether he is handsome, rich, &c., or the contrary. Menon. 
—Certainly not. But is it really true, Sokrates, that you do 
not know what virtue is? Am I to proclaim this respecting 
you, when I go home?» Sokr.—Yes—undoubtedly: and 
proclaim besides that I have never yet met with any one who 
did know. Menon.—What! have you not seen Gorgias at 
Athens, and did not he appear to you to know? Sokr.—l 
have met him, but I do not quite recollect what he said.° 
We need not consider what he said, since he is not here to 
answer for himself. But you doubtless recollect, and can 
tell me, both from yourself, and from him, what virtue is? 
Menon.—There is no difficulty in telling you.‘ 

Many commentators here speak as if such disclaimer on 
the part of Sokrates had reference merely to certain 
impudent ‘pretensions to universal knowledge on 
the part of the Sophists. But this (as I have before 
remarked) is a misconception of the Sokratic or 

Platonic point of view. The matter which Sokrates proclaims 
that he does not know, is, what, not Sophists alone, but every 
one else also, professes to know well. Sokrates stands alone 
in avowing that he does not know it, and that he can find 
no one else who knows. Menon treats the question as one of 
no difficulty—one on which confessed ignorance was discre- 
ditable. “What!” says Menon, “am I really to state re- 
specting you, that you do not know what virtue is?” The 
man who makes such a confession will be looked upon by his 
neighbours with surprise and displeasure—not to speak of 
probable consequences yet worse. He is one whom the multi- 
farious agencies employed by King Nomos (which we shall 
find described more at length i in the Protagoras) have failed to 
mould into perfect and uninquiring conformity, and he is still 
in process of examination to form a judgment for himself. 
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Menon proceeds to answer that there are many virtues: 
the virtue of a man—competence to transact the business of 
the city, and in such business to benefit his friends Answer of 
and injure his enemies: the virtue of a woman—to rality of ΤῊΣ 
administer the house well, preserving everything longing 1 : 
within it, and obeying her husband ; the virtue of a clas and 
child, of an old man, a slave, &c. There is in short Sokrates en- 
a virtue—and its contrary, a vice—belonging to the property 
each of us in every work, profession, and age.° all of them. 

But (replies Sokrates) are they not all the same, guatenus 
virtue? Health, guatenus Health, is the same in ἃ man or 
@ woman : is not the case similar with virtue ? Menon.—Not 
exactly similar. Sokr—How so? Though there are many 
diverse virtues, have not all of them one and the same 
form in common, through the communion of which they are 
virtues? In answer to my question, you ought to declare 
what this common form is. Thus, both the man who admi- 
nisters the city, and the woman who administers the house, 
must act both of them with justice and moderation. Through 
the same qualities, both the one and the other are good. 
There is thus some common constituent : tell me what it is, ac- 
cording to you and Gorgias? Menon.—It is to be competent 
to exercise command over men.’ Sokr.—But that will not suit 
for the virtue of a child or a slave. Moreover, must we not 
superadd the condition, to command justly, and not unjustly ? 
Menon.—I think so: justice is virtue. Soktr.—Is it virtue 
—or is it one particular variety of virtue ?* Menon—How 
do you mean? Sokr.—Just as if I were to say about round- 
ness, that it is not figure, but a particular variety of figure : 
because there are other figures besides roundness. Menon. 
—Very true: I say too, that there are other virtues besides 


justice—namely, courage, moderation, wisdom, magnanimity, 


ὁ Plato, Menon, 6. 3, p. 72 A. καθ think it better than searching for one 
ἑκάστην γὰρ τῶν πράξεων καὶ τῶν ἦλι- general definition. See Politica, i. 13, 
κιῶν πρὸς ἕκαστον ἔργον ἑκάστῳ ἡμῶν p. 1260, ἃ. 15-30, where he has the 
ἡ ἀρετή ἔστιν. ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ ἡ κακία. Platonic Menon in his mind. 

Though Sokrates disapproves this ἔ Plato, Menon, p. 73 Ὁ. 
method of answering—r) ἐξαριθμεν δ Plato, Menon, δ. 5, Ὁ. 73 E. 1|6- 
τὰς ἀρετάς (to use the expression of 

tle)—yet Aristotle seems to 
B 2 
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and several others also. Sokr.—We are thus still in the same 
predicament. In looking for one virtue, we have found many ; 


but we cannot find that one form which runs through them — 


all. Menon.—I cannot at present tell what that one is." Cr 

Sokrates proceeds to illustrate his meaning by the analogies 

Analogous of figure and colour. You call round a figure, and 

wes square a figure: you call white and black both 
slow. colour, the one as much as the other, though they 
are unlike and even opposite Tell me, What is this same 
common property in both, which makes you call both of them 
figure—both of them colour? Take this as a preliminary 
exercise, in order to help you in answering my enquiry about 
virtue.« Menon cannot answer, and Sokrates answers his own 
question. He gives a general definition, first of figure, next 
of colour. He first defines figure in a way which implies 
colour to be known. This is pointed out; and he then admits 
that in a good definition, suitable to genuine dialectical in- 
vestigation, nothing should be implied as known, except what 
the respondent admits himself to know. Figure and colour 
are both defined suitably to this condition.! 

All this preliminary matter seems to be intended for the 
Importance PUTPOSC of getting the question clearly conceived 
ofbringing 88 8 general question—of exhibiting and eliminat- 
into conscious . 
view, logical Ing the narrow and partial conceptions which often 
tion and dis- unconsciously substitute themselves in the mind, in 
Neither loge place of that which ought to be conceived as a 
hed then generic whole—and of clearing up what is required 

in a good definition. A generic whole, including 
various specific portions distinguishable from each other, was 
at that time little understood by any one. There existed no 
grammar, nor any rules of logic founded on analysis of the 
intellectual process. To predicate of the genus what was 
true only of the species—to predicate as distinctively charac- 


' B Plato, Menon, 6. 6, p. 74 A. οὐ πρὸς τὴν wep) τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀπό- 
dp δύναμαί πω, ὦ Σώκρατες, ds cd. 
Pree ae ἀρετὴν πιο κατὰ πάντων. The purpose of practising the re- 
to, Menon, p. Les spondent is here distinct] ream 
‘ Plat, _Menon, ¢ . ἢ» ῬΡ. 74-75- | Plato, Menon, p. 75 


“τ΄ σοι 


ἤ 
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terizing the species, what is true of the whole genus in which 
it is contained—to lose the integrity of the genus in its sepa- 
rate parcels or fragments™—these were errors which men had 
never yet been expressly taught to avoid. To assign the 
one common meaning, constituent of or connoted by a generic 
term, had never yet been put before them as a problem. 
Such preliminary clearing of the ground is instructive even 
now, when formal and systematic logic has become more or 
less familiar: but in the time of Plato, it must have been 
indispensably required, to arrive at a full conception of any 
general question." 

Menon having been thus made to understand the formal 
requisites for a definition, gives as his definition of ja .ition of 
virtue the phrase of some lyric poet—* To delight Tyee 
in, or desire, things beautiful, fine, honourable—and Sit, 
to have the power of getting them.” But Sokrates *°* 
remarks that honourable things are good things, and that 
every one without exception desires good. No one desires 
evil except when he mistakes it for good. On this point all 
men are alike; the distinctive feature of virtue must then 
consist in the second half of the definition—in the power of 
acquiring good things, such as health, wealth, money, power, 
dignities, &c.° But the acquisition of these things is not 


m Plato, Menon, p. 79 A. dus sit, quo magis illudat Sophistarum 


δεηθέντος σον μὴ καταγνύναι 
ματίζειν τὴν ἀρετήν, &e. 
as | wy ὅσ. 

n These examples of trial, error, and 
exposure, have great value and reflect 
high credit on Plato, when we regard 
them as an intellectual or propsedeutic 
discipline, forcing upon hearers an 
attention to useful logical distinctions 
at a time when there existed no sys- 
tematic grammar or logic. But surely 
they must appear degraded, as they 
are τς in the Prolegomena of 
Stallbaum, and by some other critics. 
We are there told that Plato’s main 
purpose in this dialogue was to mock 
and jeer the Sophists and their pupil, 
and that for this purpose Sokrates is 
made to employ not his own arguments 
but arguments borrowed from the 
Sophists themselves—‘“ut callidésuam 
ipsius rationem oocoultare existiman- 


alumnum” (p. 15). “Que quidem 
argumentatio”’ (that of Sokrates) “‘ad- 
modum cavendum est ne pro Socratic& 
vel Platonic& accipiatur. Est enim 
prorsus ad mentem Sophistarum alio- 
rumque id genushominum comparata,” 
&c. (p. 16). Compare pp- 12-13 seq. 
The Sophists undoubtedly had no 
distinct consciousness, any more than 
other persons, of these logical distinc- 
tions, which were then for the first 
time pressed forcibly upon attention. 
© Plato, Menon, p. 77 B. δοκῶ rol- 
νυν μοι, ἀρετὴ εἶναι καθάπερ ὁ ποιητὴς 
; τε καλοῖσι καὶ δύνασθαι. 


ae δυνατὸν eli bese 
oever this lyric poet was 

meaning is somewhat twisted by So- 
krates in order to furnish a basis for 
ethical criticism, as the: song of Si- 
monides is in the Protagoras. A per- 
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virtuous, unless it be made consistently with justice and 
moderation: moreover the man who acts justly is virtuous, 
even though he does not acquire them. It appears then 
that every agent who acts with justice and moderation is 
virtuous. But this is nugatory as a definition of virtue: for 
justice and moderation are only known as parts of virtue, and 
require to be themselves defined. No man can know what a 
part of virtue is, unless he knows what virtue itself is.” Menon 
must look for a better definition, including nothing but what 
is already known or admitted. 

Menon.—Your conversation, Sokrates, produces the effect 
Menon com- Of the shock of the torpedo: you stun and confound 
the conver- me: you throw me into inextricable perplexity, so 
Sokretcs ὁ. that I can make no answer. I have often discoursed 
him tke an copiously—and, as I thought, effectively—upon 
splot virtue ; but now you have shown that I do not even 
be is himself know what virtue is. Sokr.—If I throw you into 
wate of con- perplexity, it is only because I am myself in the 

* ' perplexity and ignorance. Ido not know what 
}is,any more than you: and I shall be glad to 
both. “continue the search for finding it, if you will assistme. 

Menon.—But how are you to search for that of which you 
Buthowis 816 altogether ignorant? Even if you do find it, 
sear eval- how can you ever know that you have found it? 
purpose Ro Sokr.—You are now introducing a troublesome doc- 
for what trine, laid down by those who are averse to the 
knows : tnd labour of thought. They tell us that a man cannot 
doesnot search either for what he knows, or for what he 
~ does not know. For the former, research ‘is super- 
_______ fluous: for the latter it is unprofitable and purpose- 
found it. legs, since the searcher does not know what he is 
looking for. 


son having er,and taking delight Athenians, Thucyd. ii. 40. 
in honourable or beautiful things—isa § Plato, Menon, c. 11, p. 78. 
very intelligible Hellenic idéal,asan δὲ καλεῖν σὐχὶ οἷον ὑγίειάν re 
object RaSh and an a Com- καὶ 
pare P goras, Ὁ. 351 εἴπερ τοῖς ἐν πόλει καὶ ds; 
un? οἷς (cop bhagasipadee poor man may texas 
be αλος a6 well asa richman: Menon. Οὐκ: ἀλλὰ πάντα λόγω τὰ 

καλοῦμεν per’ εὐτελείας, is the τοιαῦτα. 

of Perikiés in the name of the Ρ Plato, Menon, ὁ. 12, p. 79. 
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I do not believe this doctrine (continues Sokrates). Priests, 
priestesses, and poets (Pindar among them) tell us, ,, 


that the mind of man is immortal and has existed ™ Dcne 
throughout all past time, in conjunction with succes- by Sokrates. 
sive bodies; alternately abandoning one body, or ‘mortality 
dying —and taking up new life or reviving in 7hstiscalet 
the revival 


another body. In this perpetual succession of ex- ἃ : 
istences, it has seen everything,—both here and in jarean 
Hades and everywhere else—and has learnt every- ue. 
thing. But though thus omniscient, it has forgotten ™ °°" 
the larger portion of its knowledge. Yet what has been thus 
forgotten may again be revived. What we call learning, is 
such revival. Itis reminiscence of something which the mind 
had seen in a former state of existence, and knew, but had 
forgotten. Since then all the parts of nature are analogous, 
or cognate—and since the mind has gone through and learnt 
them all—we cannot wonder that the revival of any one 
part should put it upon the track of recovering for itself all 
the rest, both about virtue and about everything else, if a 
man will only persevere in intent meditation. All research 
and all learning is thus nothing but reminiscence. In our 
researches, we are not looking for what we do not know: we. 
are looking for what we do know, but have forgotten. There 
is therefore ample motive, and ample remuneration, for pro- 
secuting enquiries: and your doctrine which pronounces them 
to be unprofitable, is incorrect.4 

Sokrates proceeds to illustrate the position, just laid down, 
by cross-examining Menon’s youthful slave: who, mustrstion 
though wholly untaught and having never heard “inewleige 
any mention of geometry, is brought by a proper vivedty aut 
series of questions to give answers out of his own ἢ the 2 mind 
mind, furnishing the solution of a geometrical pro~ thoroughly 


ᾳ Plato, Menon, c. 14-15, p. 81. 

“Are οὖν ἡ ψυχὴ ἀθάνατός τε οὖσα καὶ 
πολλάκις γεγονυῖα, καὶ ἑωρακνυῖα καὶ τὰ 
ἐνθάδε καὶ τὰ ἐν “A8ou x πάντα χρή- 
ματα, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅ τι οὗ μεμάθηκεν" 
ὥστε οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν καὶ περὶ ἀρετῆς 
καὶ περὶ ἄλλων οἷόν τε εἶναι αὑτὴν dva- 
μνησθῆναι & γε καὶ πρότερον ἠπίστατο. 


“Are γὰρ τῆς φύσεως ἁπάσης συγγένους 
οὔσης καὶ μεμαθηκυίας τῆς ψυχῆς ἅπα»- 
τα, οὐδὲν κωλύει ty μόνον ἀναμνησθέντα, 
ὃ δὴ μάθησιν καλοῦσιν ἄνθρωποι, τἄλλα 
πάντα αὑτὸν ἀνευρεῖν, ἐάν τις ἀνδρεῖος 
ἦ καὶ μὴ ἀποκάμνῃ (ητῶν. Td γὰρ 
se καὶ τὸ μανθάνειν ἀνάμνησις 


ὅλον ft 
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utueht.: lem. ‘Ihe first part of the examination brings him 
questions the to perception of the difficulty, and makes him feel 
Menon. 8. painful perplexity, from which he desires to obtain 
relief :* the second part guides his mind in the efforts neces- 
sary for fishing up a solution out of its own pre-existing, but 
forgotten, stores. True opinions, which he had long had 
within him without knowing it, are awakened by interroga- 
tion, and become cognitions. From the fact that the mind 
thus possesses the truth of things which it has not acquired 
in this life, Sokrates infers that it must have gone through a 
pre-existence of indefinite duration, or must be immortal.* 
The former topic of enquiry is now resumed: but at the 
instance of Menon, the question taken up, is not— 
wken up—_ “ What is virtue?” but—*Is virtue teachable or 
sbiereithoss NOt?” Sokrates, after renewing his objection against 
what virus the inversion of philosophical order by discussing the 
= second question without having determined the first, 
enters upon the discussion hypothetically, assuming as a 
postulate, that nothing can be taught except knowledge. 
The question then stands thus—* Is virtue knowledge?” If 
it be, it can be taught: if not, it cannot be taught.* 
Sokrates proceeds to prove that virtue is knowledge, or a 
Virtueis mode of knowledge. Virtue is good: all good things 
no power’ are profitable. But none of the things accounted 
striate, good are profitable, unless they be rightly employed; 
mindorbody, that is, employed with knowledge or intelligence. 
profranls. This is true not only of health, wealth, beauty, 
the guidance strength, power, &c., but also of the mental attri- 
ledge. butes justice, moderation, courage, quick apprehen- 
sion, &c. All of these are profitable, and therefore good, if 
brought into action under knowledge or right intelligence ; 
none of them are profitable or good, without this condition— 
which is therefore the distinctive constituent of virtue." 
ΟΣ Plato, Menon, ὁ. 18, p. 84 C. Οἴει] 5 Plato, Menon, ὁ. 21, p. 86. Οὐ- 
οὖν ἂν αὐτὸν πρότερον ἐπιχειρῆσαι (nrety | cody εἰ ἀεὶ ὴ ἀλήθεια ἡμῖν τῶν ὄντων 
ἢ μανθάνειν τοῦτο ὃ Gero εἰδέναι οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, ἀθάνατος ἂν ἡ ψυχὴ 
εἰδὼς, πρὶν εἰς ἀπορίαν κατέπεσεν ἡγη- | etn. 
σάμενος μὴ εἰδέναι, καὶ ἐπόθησε τὸ] + Plato, Menon, c. 23, p, 87. 
reat Οὔ μοι δοκεῖ. “Qynra ἄρα vap-| ἃ Plato, Menon, o. 25, p. 89. 
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Virtue therefore, being knowledge or a mode of δὼ ὦ, 
cannot come by. nature, but must be teachable. 

Yet again there are other contrary reasons (he proceeds) 
which prove that it cannot be teachable. For if virtue, as 
it were so, there would be distinct and assignable ls, must 
teachers and learners of it, and the times and places Yet there are 
could be pointed out where it is taught and learnt. 
We see that this is the case with all arts and pro- it cannot be 
fessions. But in regard to virtue, there are neither No teachers 
recognised teachers, nor learners, nor years of learn- found. 
ing. The Sophists pretend to be teachers of it, but are not:* 
the leading and esteemed citizens of the community do not 
pretend to be teachers of it, and are indeed incompetent to 
teach it even to their own sons—as the character of those 
sons sufficiently proves.’ 

Here, a new speaker is introduced into the dialogue— 
Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokrates before the conversation 
Dikastery. The conversation is carried on for some with Anytan 
time between Sokrates and him. Anytus denies the Sophists 
altogether that the Sophists are teachers of virtue, thst any one 
and even denounces them with bitter contempt and politicians 
wrath. But he maintains that the leading and virtue. 
esteemed citizens of the state do really teach it. Anytus 
however presently breaks off in a tone of displeasure and 
menace towards Sokrates himself* The conversation is 
then renewed with Menon, and it is shown that the 
leading politicians cannot be considered as teachers of 
virtue, any more than the Sophists. There exist no teach- 
ers of it; and therefore we must conclude that it is not 
teachable. 

The state of the discussion as it stands now, is represented 

by two hypothetical syllogisms, as follows :— 
= Plato, Menon, c. 30, p. 92. wodrrixol Will serve συμπαρακελεύσασθαί 
y Plato, Menon, ὁ. 36, p. 97. Iso- γε καὶ συνασκῆσαι. 
krates (adv. Sophistas, 8. 25, p. 401) For a man to announce himself asa 
expressly declares that he does not be- μιλφθρ δὲ of justice or virtue, was an 
lieve ds ἐστι δικαιοσύνη διδακτόν. There pular and invidious pretension. 
is no τέχνη which can teach it, if. man Th ated is anxious to guard himself 


be κακῶς πεφυκώς. But if aman be against such unpopularity. 
well-dis then education in Adyo: 5 Plato, Menon, 6. 34, p. 94 E. 
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τας If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable: 


Confused But virtue is knowledge: 
Giecaseton. Therefore virtue is teachable. 
ng 2, If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable: 
virtue is 
shown. But virtue is not teachable: 


Therefore virtue is not knowledge. 
The .premisses of each of these two syllogisms contradict the 
conclusion of the other. Both cannot be true. If virtue is 
not acquired by teaching, and does not come by nature, how 
are there any virtuous men? , 

Sokrates continues his argument: The second premiss of 
Sokrates _— the first syllogism—that virtueisknowledge—is true, 
prelace— but not the whole truth.* In proving it we assumed 
not the e only that there was nothing except knowledge which 
guide to guided us to useful and profitable consequences, 
—rignt opi- But this assumption will not hold. There is some- 
the same. thing else besides knowledge, which also guides us 
to the same useful results. That something is right opinion, 
which is quite different from knowledge. The man who 
holds right opinions is just as profitable to us, and guides 
us quite as well to right actions, as if he knew. Right 
opinions, so long as they stay in the mind, are as good as 
knowledge, for the purpose of guidance in practice. But the 
difference is, that they are evanescent and will not stay in 
the mind: while knowledge is permanent and ineffaceable. 
They are exalted into knowledge, when bound in the mind 
by a chain of causal reasoning:* that is, by the process of 
reminiscence, before described. 

Virtue then (continues Sokrates)—that which constitutes 
Right opinion the virtuous character and the permanent, trust- 
Hed on for for worthy, useful guide—consists i in knowledge. But 
mind-endean there is also right opinion, ἃ sort of guasi-know- 
rational €x- ledge, which produces in practice effects as good as 
Sor teach” knowledge, only that it is not deeply or permanently 

; γὰρ αἱ Blas af Bay Sor μὲν tela gon eu Gl des, Ge 

παραμένωσιν, καλόν τι μα] ἄν τις αὐτὰς δήσῃ αἰτίας λυ. 


gee 1 ἐργάζονται" πολὺν δὲ | ying τοῦτο δ' ἐστὶν ἀνά 
χρόνον οὖκ ἐθέλουσι παραμένειν, ἀλλὰ | ὡς ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν ἡμῖν Ἵ ἀμοκόγηται 
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fixed in the mind.» It is this right opinion, ΟΥ̓ others—gooa 
quasi-knowledge, which esteemed and distinguished Datenmen 
citizens possess, and by means of which they render cpiaion BY 
useful service to the city. That they do not possess from the 
knowledge, is certain; for if they did, they would τ 
be able to teach it to others, and especially to their own sons: 
and this it has been shown that they cannot do.° They de- 
liver true opinions and predictions, and excellent advice, like 
prophets and oracular ministers, by divine inspiration and 
possession, without knowledge or wisdom of their own. They 
are divine and inspired persons, but not wise or knowing.‘ 
And thus (concludes Sokrates) the answer to the question 
originally started by Menon—“ Whether virtue is 
teachable?”—is as follows. Virtue in its highest vittue that 
sense, in which it is equivalent to or coincident with mmm! 
knowledge, is teachable: but no such virtue exists. (i! ion from the 
That which exists in the most distinguished citizens ° 
under the name of virtue,—or at least producing the results of 
virtue in practice—is not teachable. Nor does it come by na- 
ture, but by special inspiration from the Gods. The best states- 
men now existing cannot make any other person like them- 
selves: if any one of them could do this, he would be, in compa- 
rison with the rest, like a real thing compared with a shadow.° 
Nevertheless the question which we have just discussed— 
“How virtue arises or is generated?”—must be 5. what 
regarded as secondary and dependent, not capable fie itself 
of being clearly understood until the primary and “*"°"™- 
principal question—“What is virtue?”—has been investi- 
gated and brought to a solution.‘ 


This last observation is repeated by Sokrates at the end— 
as it had been stated at the beginning, and in more Remarks on 


b Plato, epg 6. 40, Ρ. 99 A. ᾧ δὲϊὶ 4 Plato, Menon, c. 41, p.99 D. καὶ 
ἄνθρωπος ἡγεμών ἐστιν ἐπὶ τὸ ὀρθὸν, τοὺς πολιτικοὺς οὐχ ἥκιστα τούτων 
δύο ταῦτα, δόξα ἀληθὴς καὶ ἐπιστήμη ἐν, ἂν θείους τε εἶναι καὶ ἐνθουσιά. 

ΟῬ Menon, o. 41, Ὁ. 99 B. Οὐκ 


ἄρα σοφίᾳ τινὶ οὐδὲ σοφοὶ ὄντες οἱ τοιοῦ- ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὅταν κατορθῶσι λέγοντες 
τοι ἄνδρες near ταῖς πόλεσιν, of ἀμφὶ | πολλὰ καὶ πράγματα, δὲν 
Θεμιστοκλόα. οὐχ οἷοί ve ἄλ- εἰδότε ὧν A ὦ ἂι 


λους ποιεῖν ὌΝ οἷοι αὐτοί εἰσιν 4 Plato, Menon, Ὁ. 42, Ῥ. 100. 
ἅτε οὐ δὲ ἐπιστήμην ὄντες τοιοῦτοι. "| Plato, Menon, ©. Paes too B. 
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Proper onter than one place during the continuance—of the 
ing theait- dialogue. In fact, Sokrates seems at first resolved 
is poin to enforce the natural and necessary priority of the 
out by So- ; ° 
krates. latter question: but is induced by the solicitation 
of Menon to invert the order.® 

The propriety of the order marked out, but not pursued, 
by Sokrates is indisputable. Before you can enquire how 
Mischier or Virtue is generated or communicated, you must be 
debating 4 satisfied that you know what virtue is. You must 
oatien, know the essence of the subject—or those predicates 
yhen the | which the word connotes (=the meaning of the 
welt aren,. term) before you investigate its accidents and ante- 
nae cedents.". Menon begins by being satisfied that he 
knows what virtue is: so satisfied, that he accounts it discre- 
ditable for a man not to know: although he is made to answer 
like one who has never thought upon the subject, and does not 
even understand the question. Sokrates, on the other hand, 
not only confesses that he does not himself know, but asserts 
that he never yet met with a man who did know. One of 
the most important lessons in this,as in so many other 
Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of proceeding to debate 
ulterior and secondary questions, without having settled the 
fundamental words and notions: the false persuasion of know- 
ledge, common to almost every one, respecting these familiar 
ethical and social ideas. Menon represents the common state 
of mind. He begins with the false persuasion that he as well 
as every one else knows what virtue is: and even when he 
is proved to be ignorant, he still feels no interest in the fun- . 
damental enquiry, but turns aside to his original object of 
curiosity —“ Whether virtue is teachable.” Nothing can be 
more repugnant to an ordinary mind than the thorough sift- 
ing of deep-seated, long familiarised, notions—ré yap ὀρθοῦ- 
σθαι γνώμαν, ὀδυνᾷ. 

Bio nse the phonss ef Piataniueell |Gerep ἀν ῥεῖν ta ceeae Co 
Roa trl bar eer creda 
are sought—xiv8uvetes, ὦ ἘΕῤθύφρον, Compare Lachés, p. 190 B, and 


ἀρωτώμενος τὺ ὅσιον, 8, τι ποτ᾽ ἔστιν, | Gorgias, pp. E, 462 ©. 
τὴν μὲν οὐσίαν po αὑτοῦ οὗ βού- gias, pp. 448 E, 4 
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The confession of Sokrates that neither he nor any other 
person in his experience knows what virtue is—that Doctrine of 
it must be made a subject of special and deliberate the Menon 
investigation—and that no man can know what alleged to be 
justice, or any other part of virtue is, unless he first ‘elt—in whe 
knows what virtue as a whole is'—are matters to be true. 
kept in mind also, as contrasting with other portions of the 
Platonic dialogues, wherein virtue, justice, &c., are tacitly 
assumed (according to the received habit) as matters known 
and understood. The contributions which we obtain from the 
Menon towards finding out the Platonic notion of virtue, are 
negative rather than positive. The comments of Sokrates 
upon Menon’s first definition include the doctrine often an- 
nounced in Plato—That no man by nature desires suffering 
or evil: every man desires good: if he seeks or pursues suffer- 
ing or evil, he does so merely from error or ignorance, mistaking 
it for good.« This is true, undoubtedly, if we mean what is 
good or evil for himself: and if by good or evil we mean 
(according to the doctrine enforced by Sokrates in the Pro- 
tagoras) the result of items of pleasure and pain, rightly 
estimated and compared by the Measuring Reason. Every 
man naturally desires pleasure, and the means of acquiring 
pleasure, for himself: every man naturally shrinks from pain, 
or the causes of pain, to himself: every one compares and 
measures the items of each with more or less wisdom and im- 
partiality. But the proposition is not true, if we mean what 
is good or evil for others: and if by good we mean (as So- 
krates is made to declare in the Gorgias) something apart 
from pleasure, and by evil something apart from pain (under- 
standing pleasure and pain in their largest sense). A man 
sometimes desires what is good for others, sometimes what 
is evil for others, as the case may be. Plato’s observation 
therefore cannot be admitted—That as to the wish or desire, 
all men are alike: one man is no better than another.™ 


' Plato, Menon, 6. 12, p. 79 B-O.| * Plato, Menon, 6. 10, p. 77. 
Thy yap δικαιοσύνην μόριον φὴς ἀρετῆς  Ὧῷ Plato, Menon, 6. 11, p. ete 
εἶναι καὶ ἕκαστα τούτων. . .. οἴει τινα | μὲν βούλεσθαι πᾶσιν ὑπάρχει, ἘᾺΝ ἧς 
«εἰδέναι μόριον ἀρετῆς 8 τι ἔστιν, αὑτὴν | γε οὐδὲν ὁ ἕτερος τοῦ ἑτέρου βελτίων. 
_ μὴ εἰδότα; Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. 
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The second portion of Plato’s theory, advanced to explain 
Bobrates το- what virtue is, presents nothing more satisfactory. 
ἔδει os asthe Virtue is useful or profitable: but neither health, 
of vir. strength, beauty, wealth, power, &c., are profitable, 
tue, but does 
sat determine unless rightly used: nor are justice, moderation, 
ofwhat. courage, quick apprehension, good memory, &c., 
profitable, unless they are accompanied and guided by know- 
ledge or prudence." Now if by profitable we have reference 
not to the individual agent alone, but to other persons con- 
cerned also, the proposition is true, but not instructive or 
distinct. For what is meant by right use? To what ends 
are the gifts here enumerated to be turned, in order to consti- 
tute right use? What again is meant by knowledge? know- 
ledge of what?° This is a question put by Sokrates in many 
other dialogues, and necessary to be put here also. More- 
over, knowledge is a term which requires to be determined, not 
merely to some assignable object, but also in its general import, 
no less than virtue. We shall come presently to an elaborate | 
dialogue (Thestétus) in which Plato makes many attempts to 
determine knowledge generally, but ends in a confessed failure. 
Knowledge must be knowledge possessed by some one, and 
must be knowledge of something. What is it, that a man 
must know, in order that his justice or courage may become 
profitable? Is it pleasures and pains, with their causes, and 
the comparative magnitude of each (as Sokrates declares in 
the Protagoras), in order that he may contribute to diminish 
the sum of pains, increase that of pleasures, to himself or to 
the society? If this be what he is required to know, Plato 
should have said so—or if not, what else—in order that the 
requirement of knowledge might be made an intelligible 
condition. 

Though the subject of direct debate in the Menon is the 
Sujet of same as that in the Protagoras (whether virtue be 
as that of the he teachable?) yet the manner of treating this subject 
rear is very different in the two. One point of differ- 
Platoisnot ence between the two has been just noticed. An- 


*. Plato Menon, Ὁ, 24, pp. 87-88. this question is put, but not answered, 
© See Republie, vi. p. 505 B, where | respecting φρόνησις. 
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other difference is, that whereas in Menon the teach- anxious to 


settle a ques- 


ability of virtue is assumed to be disproved, because tion ana get 
there are no recognised teachers or learners of it—in 
the Protagoras this argument is produced by Sokrates, but.is 
combated at length (as we shall presently see) by a counter- 
argument on the part of the Sophists, without any rejoinder 
from Sokrates. Of this counter-argument no notice is taken 
in the Menon: although, if it be well-founded, it would have 
served Anytus no less than Protagoras, as a solution of the 
difficulties raised by Sokrates. Such diversity of handling 
and argumentative fertility, are characteristic of the Platonic 
procedure. I have already remarked, that the establishment 
of positive conclusions, capable of being severed from their 
premisses, registered in the memory, and used as principles 
for deduction—is foreign to the spirit of these Dialogues of 
Search. To settle a question and finish with it—to get rid of 
the debate, as if it were a troublesome temporary necessity— 
is not what Plato desires. His purpose is, to provoke the 
spirit of enquiry—to stimulate responsive efforts of the mind 
by a painful shock of exposed ignorance—and to open before 
‘it a multiplicity of new roads with varied points of view. 
Nowhere in the Platonic writings is this provocative shock 
more vividly illustrated than in the Menon, by the ga ssety of 
simile of the electrical fish: o simile as striking as (Payee? 
that of the magnet in Jon” Nowhere, again, is the Dire crre- 
true character of the Sokratic intellect more clearly Κα 
enunciated. “You complain, Menon, that I plunge your 
mind into nothing but doubt, and puzzle, and conscious ignor- 
ance. IfI do this, it is only because my own mind is already 
in that same condition.1 The only way out of it is, through 
joint dialectical colloquy and search; in which I invite you 
to accompany me, though I do not know when or where it 
will end.” And then, for the purpose of justifying as well as 
encouraging such prolonged search, Sokrates proceeds to 
unfold his remarkable hypothesis—eternal pre-existence, 
boundless past experience, and omniscience, of the mind— 


® Plato, Menon, Ὁ. 80 A. γάρκη | above about the Ion, a xv.-p. 462. 
αλασσία:. Compare what I have said « Plato, Menon, p. 80D. - 
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identity of cognition with recognition, dependent on remi- 
niscence, “Research or enquiry (said some) is fruitless. 
You must search either for that which you know, or for 
that which you do not know. The first is superfluous—the 
second impossible: for if you do not know what a thing 
is, how are, you to be satisfied that the answer which you 
find ig that which you are looking for? How can you dis- 
tinguish a true solution from another which is untrue, but 
plausible ? 

Here we find explicitly raised, for the first time, that diffi- 
Great quee- culty which embarrassed the different philosophical 
amo schools in Greece for the subsequent three cen- 


πον, lea 
ae turies—What is the criterion of truth? Wherein 
of t truth consists the process called verification and proof, of 


sists the pro- that which is first presented as an hypothesis? 
cation ἢ This was one of the great problems debated between 
the Academics, the Stoics, and the Sceptics, until the extinc- 
tion of the schools of philosophy.* 

Not one of these schools was satisfied with the very peculiar 
None of the answer which the Platonic Sokrates here gives to 
Feresatisied the question. When truth is presented to us (he 
with the — . ° . 
answer here intimates), we recognise it as an old friend after 


τ Sokrates here calls this problem an 
ἐριστικὸς λόγος. Stallbaum (in his 

rolegom. to the Menon, p. 14) de- 
scribes as a “questiunculam, haud 
dubié ex sophistarum disciplin& ar- 
reptam.” it the Sophists were the 
first to raise this question, I think 
that by doing so they rendered service 
to the interests of ῬΒΠΟΒΟΡΒΣ. The 
question isamong the first which ought 
to be thoroughly debated and sifted, if 
we are to have a body of “ reasoned 
truth ” called philosophy. 

I dissent from the opinion of Stall- 
baum (P. 20), though it is adopted both 
by Socher (Ueber Platon, p. 185) and 
by Steinhart (Einleitung zum Menon, 

. 123), that the Menon was composed 
PyPlatoduring the lifetime of Sokrates. 
Schleiermacher (Kinleitung zum Gor- 
gias, p. 22; Einleitung zum Menon, 

P. 329-330), Ueberweg (Acchth. Plat. 
Behe. . 220), and K. ΕΗ, Hermann, on 
the i a hand, regard the Menon as 
composed after the death of Sokrates, 


and on this point I agree with them, 
though whether it was composed not 
long after that event (as K. F. Her- 
mann thinks) or thirteen years after it 
(as Schleiermacher thinks), I see no 
sufficient grounds for deciding. I in- 
cline to the belief that its composition 
is considerably later than Hermann 
supposes ; the mention of the Theban 
Ismenias is one among the reasons 
rendering such later origin probable. 
Plato probably borrowed from the 
Xenophontic Anabasis the name, 
country, and social position of Menon, 
who may have received teaching from 
Gorgias, as we know that Proxenus 
did, Xen. Anab. ii.6,16. The reader 
can compare theKinleitungofSchleier- 
macher (in which he professes to prove 
that the Menon is a corollary to the 
Thestétus and Gorgias, and an im- 
mediate antecedent to the Euthydé- 
edgar it ae the riddle of the 

rotagoras—an t it presupposes 
and refers back to the Phrdrusy with 
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a long absence. We know it by reason of its con- mais by 
formity to our antecedent, pre-natal, experience (in verification 
the Phedon, such pre-natal experience is restricted appeal to 
to commerce with the substantial, intelligible, Ideas, pelaias κὴ 
which are not mentioned in the Menon): the soul or mind 
is immortal, has gone through an indefinite succession of 
temporary lives prior to the present, and will go through 
an indefinite succession of temporary lives posterior to the 
present— longs, canitis si cognita, vite Mors media est.” 
The mind has thus become omniscient, having seen, heard, 
and learnt everything, both on earth and in Hades: but 
such knowledge exists as a confused and unavailable mass, 
having been buried and forgotten on the commencement of 
its actual life. 

Since all nature is in universal kindred, communion, or 
interdependance, that which we hear or see here, recalls to 
the memory, by association, portions of our prior forgotten 
omniscience.’ It is in this recall or reminiscence that search, 


the Einleitung of Steinhart (p. 120 
seq.), who contests all these proposi- 
tions, saying that the Menon is de- 
cidedly later than the Euthydémus, 
and decidedly earlier than the Them- 
tétus, Gorgias, and Pheedrus; with the 
opinions of Stallbaum and Hermann, 
who recognise an order different from 
that either of Steinhart or Schleier- 
macher; and with that of Ast, who 
rejects the Menon altogethereas un- 
worthy of Plato. Every one of these 
dissentient critics has something to say 
for his opinion, while none of them (in 
my judgment) can make out anything 
like a conclusive case. The mistake 
consists in assuming that there must 
have been a peremptory order and in- 
tentional interdependance among the 
Platonic Dialogues, and next in trying 
to show by internal evidence what that 
order was. 

5 The doctrine of communion or in- 
terdependance pervading all Nature, 
with one continuous cosmical soul 
ee will be found 
set forth the kosmology of the 
Timeous, pp. 37-42-43. It was held, 
with various modifications, both by the 
Pythagoreans and the Stoics. Com- 
pare Cicero, Divinat. ii, 14-15; Vir- 

VOL. 11. 


gil, Afneid vi. 715 seqq.; Georgic. 
iv. 220; Sextus Bm ic adv. te 
them. ix. 127; Ekphantus Pytha- 
goreus ap. Stobseum, Tit. 48, vol. ii. 
p- 320, Gaisford. 

The view here taken by Plato, that 
all nature is cognate and interde- 
pendant—ére γὰρ τῆς φύσεως ἁπάσης 
σνγγένους otons—is very similar to 
the theory of Leibnitz :—“ Ubique per 
materiam disseminata statuo principia 
vitalia seu percipientia. Omnia in 
natura sunt analogica” (Leibnitz, 
Epist. ad Wagnerum, p. 466; Leibn. 
Opp. Erdmann). Farther, that the 
human mind by virtue of its interde- 
pendance or kindred with all nature, 
includes a confused omniscience, is 
also a Leibnitzian view. “Car comme 
tout est plein (ce qui rend toute la ma- 
titre 1166) et comme dans le plein tout 
mouvement fait quelqu’ effet sur les 
corps distans ἃ mesure-de la distance, 
de sorte que chaque corps est affecté 
non seulement par ceux qui le tou- 
chent, et se ressent en quelque facon 
de tout ce qui leur arrive—mais aussi 
par leur moyen se ressent de ceux qui 
touchent les prémiers dontil est touchd 
immédiatement. Il s’ensuit que cette 
communication va & quelque distance 
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learning, acquisition of knowledge, consists. Teaching and 

learning are words without meaning: the only process really 

instructive is that of dialectic debate, which, if indefatigably 

prosecuted, will dig out the omniscience buried within.‘ So 

vast is the theory generated in Plato’s mind, by his worship 

of dialectic, respecting that process of search to which more 
than half of his dialogues are devoted. 

In various other dialogues of Plato, the same hypothesis is 

Plato's view found repeated. His conception of the immortality 

of the soul or mind, includes pre-existence as well 

as post-existence: a perpetual succession of tem- 

porary lives, each in a distinct body, each termi- 

nated by death, and each followed by renewed life 

for a time in another body. In fact, the pre-existence of 

the mind formed the most important part of Plato’s theory 

about immortality: for he employed it as the means of ex- 

plaining how the mind became possessed of general notions. 


que ce soit. Et a consequent tout 
corps se ressent de tout ce qui se fait 
dans |’Univers: tellement que celui, 
qui voit tout, pourroit lire dans chacun 
ce qui se fait partout et méme ce qui 
s'est fait et se fera, en remarquant 
dans le présent ce qui est éloigné tant 
selon les temps que selon les lieux: 
σύμπνοια πάντα, disoit Hippocrate. 
Mais une fme ne peut lire en elle 
méme que ce qui y est représenté dis- 
tinctement: elle ne sauroit develop- 
tout d’un coup ses régles, car elles 
vontalinfini. Ainsi quoique chaque 
monade créée représente tout l’Uni- 
vers, elle représente plus distinctement 
le corps qui lui est particuliérement 
affecté, et dont elle fait l’Entéléchie. 
Et comme ce corps exprime tout l’Uni- 
vers par la connexion de toute la 
matiére dans le plein, l’Ame représente 
aussi pire peso en re spleen ta 
corps qui lui appartient d'une manitre 
iouli ” (Leibnitz, Monadologie, 
pect. 61-02, No. 88, p. 710; Opp. Leibn. 
ed. Erdmann 
Again, Leibnitz, in another Disser- 
tation ;—‘‘ Comme ἃ cause de la pléni- 
tude du monde tout est lid, et ouegue 
corps agit sur chaque autre corps, plus 
ou moins, selon la distance, et en est 
affecté par la réaction—il s’ensuit que 
chaque monade est un miroir vivant, 


ou doué d’action interne, représentatif 
de l’Univers, suivant son point de vue, 
et aussi réglé que |’Univers méme” 
(Principes de la Nature et de la Grace, 
p 714, ed. Erdmann; also Systéme 

ouveau, p. 128, a. 36). 

Leibnitz expresses more than once 
how much his own metaphysical views 
ee with those of Plato. Lettre ἃ 

. Bourguet, pp. 723-725. He ex- 
presses his belief in the pre-existence 
of the soul. “Tout ce que je crois 
pouvoig assurer, est, que l’&ame de tout 
animal ἃ préexisté, et a été dans un 
corps organique: qui enfin, par beau- 
coup de changemens, involutions, et 
évolutions, est devenu l’animal pré- 
sent” (Lettre ἃ M. Bourguet, p. 731): 
and in the Platonic doctrine of remi- 
niscence to a certain point. “Il y a 
ae ue chose de solide dans ce que 

it Platon de la réminiscence,” p. 137, 
b. 10; also Leibnitz’s Nouveaux i 
sur |’Entendement Humain, p. 196, 
b. 28; and Epistol. ad Hanschium, p. 
446, a. 12. 

See the elaborate account of the 
Peery of Leibnitz by Dr. Kuno 

ischer—Geschichte de neueren Phi- 
ge vol. ii. pp. 226-232. 
᾿ a, gates A D. yx Ts 
ἀνδρεῖος μ οκάμνῃ τῶν. 
Compare also p. 86 B. 
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As the doctrine is stated in the Menon, it is made applicable 
to all minds (instead of being confined, as in Pheedrus, 
Pheedon, and elsewhere, to a few highly gifted minds, and 
to commerce with the intelligible substances called Ideas). ᾿ 
This appears from the person chosen to illustrate the alleged 
possibility of stimulating artificial reminiscence: that person 
is an unlettered youth, taken at hazard from among the 
numerous slaves of Menon." 

It is true, indeed (as Schleiermacher observes), that the 
questions put by Sokrates to this youth are in great poctrine of 

é : ᾿ : Plato, that 

proportion leading questions, suggesting their own 
answers, They would not have served their pur- 
pose unless they had been such. The illustration 
here furnished of the Sokratic interrogatory pro- 
cess, is highly interesting, and his theory is in a 
great degree true.* Not all learning, but an important part 
of learning, consists in reminiscence—not indeed of acqui- 
sitions made in an antecedent life, but of past experience and 
judgments in this life. Of such experience and judgments 
every one has travelled through a large course; which has 
disappeared from his memory, yet not irrevocably. Portions 
of it may be revived, if new matter be presented to the mind, 
fitted to excite the recollection of them by the laws of asso- 
ciation. By suitable interrogations, a teacher may thus recall 
to the memory of his pupils many facts and judgments which 


tion out of 
the unlet- 
tered mind— 
how far cor- 
rect ? 


Ὁ Plato, Menon, pp. 82 A, 85 E. 
προσκάλεσον τῶν πολλῶν ἀκολούθων 
τουτωνὶ τῶν σαυτοῦ ἕνα, ὅντινα βούλει, 
ἵν ἐν τούτῳ σοι ἐπιδείξωμαι. Stall- 
baum says that this allusion to the 
numerous slaves in attendance is in- 
tended to illustrate conspicuously the 
wealth and nobility of Menon. In 
my judgment, it is rather intended to 

ustrate the operation of pure acci- 
dent—the perfectly ordinary character 
of the mind worked upon—“ one among 
ΒΟΥ which you please.” 

* Plutarch (Fragment. Περὶ ψυχῇ). 
El ag’ ἑτέρον ἕτερον ἐννοοῦμεν ; οὐκ ἂν, 
εἰ μὴ π ο. Τὸ ἐπιχείρημα ΠΙλα- 
τωνικόν. El προστίθεμεν τὸ ἔλλειπον 
᾿ τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς ;----καὶ αὐτὸ Τιλατωνικόν. 
Plutarch, in the same fragment, 


indicates some of the objections made 
by Bion and Straton against the doc- 
trine of ἀνάμνησις. How (they asked) 
does it happen that this reminiscence 
brings gi what is false orabsurd? 
(asked Bion). If such reminiscence 
exists (asked Straton) how comes it 
that we require demonstrations to con- 
duct us to knowledge? and how is it 
that no man can play on the flute or 
the harp without practice? 

Ὅτι Βίων ἡπόρει περὶ τοῦ ψεύδους, ef 
καὶ αὐτὸ κατ᾽ ἀνάμνησιν, ὡς τὸ dvay- 
τίον ye, ἢ οὔ; καὶ τί ἡ ἀλογία; “Ὅτι 
Στράτων ἡπόρει, εἰ ἔστιν ἀνάμνησις, 
πῶς ἄνευ ἀποδείξεων ob γιγνόμεθα 
ἐπιστήμονες ; πῶς δὲ οὐδεὶς αὐλητὴς ἢ 
κιθαριστὴς γέγονεν ἄγευ μελέτης ; 
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have been hitherto forgotten: he may bring into juxtapo- 
sition those which have never before been put together in the 
mind: and he may thus make them elicit instructive com- 
parisons and inferences. He may provoke the pupils to strike 
out new results for themselves, or to follow, by means of 
their own stock of knowledge, in the path suggested by 
the questions. He may farther lead them to perceive the 
fallacy of erroneous analogies which at first presented them- 
selves as plausible; and to become painfully sensible of 
embarrassment and perplexing ignorance, before he puts 
those questions which indicate the way of escape from 


it. 


Upon the necessity of producing such painful con- 


sciousness of ignorance Plato insists emphatically, as is his 


custom.’ 


Plato does not intend here to distinguish (as many modern 
Plato's doo- writers distinguish) geometry from other sciences, 


trine about . 
ἃ priori rea 8S if geometry 
ΒΟ 


the modern 
doctrine 


εν were known ἃ priori, and other 
ferent from sciences known ἃ posteriori or from experience. He 
does not suppose that geometrical truths are such 


that no man can possibly believe the contrary of them; or 


Y Plato, Menon, oc. 18, p. 84. The 
sixteenth Dissertation of Maximus 
Tyrius presents a rhetorical ampli- 
fication of this doctrine—raca μά- 
θησις, évduynots—in which he enters 
fully into the spirit of the Menon and 
the Phedon—avrodldaxrdy τι χρῆμα ἡ 
ψυχή--- ψυχῇς εὕρεσις, αὐτογενής τις 
οὖσα, καὶ αὐτοφυὴς, καὶ ξύμφυτος, τί 
ἄλλο tory 


~ _ . (6, 6), Compare also 
Cicero, Tusc. D. i. 24. The doctrine 
has furnished a theme for very elegant 
poetry; both in the Consolatio Philo- 
sophim of Boethius—the piece which 
ends with 


*¢ Ac si Platonis Musa personat vernm, 
Quod quisque discit, immemor recordatur”— 


and in Wordsworth—“ Our birth is but 
p sleep and a forgetting,” &c. 

On the other hand Aristotle alludes 
also to the same doctrine and criticises 
it; but hé does not seem (so far as I 
can understand this brief allusion) to 
seize exactly Plato's meaning. This is 
the remark of the Scholiast on Aristotle; 
and J think it just. It is curious to 


compare the wayin which ὁ 
is handled by Plato in the Menon and 
Pheedon, and by Aristotle in the valu- 
able little tract—MIep) μνήνης καὶ ava- 
pvhoews (p. 451, b.). Aristotle has 
his own way of replying to the diffi- 
culty raised in the question of Menon, 
and tries to show that sometimes we 
know in one sense and do not know in 
another. See Aristotel. Analyt. Priora, 
ii. p. 67, a. 22; Analyt. Posterior. i. p. 
71,8.27; and the Scholiaon the former 
passage, p. 193, b. 21, ed. Brandis. 
Sir William Hamilton, in one of the 
Appendixes to his edition of Reid’s 
orks (Append. D. p. 890 seq.), has 
given a learned and valuable transla- 
tion and illustration of the treatise of 
Aristotle Περὶ "Avauvhoews. I note, 
however, with somesurprise,that while 
collecting many interesting comments 
from writers who lived after Aristotle, 
he has not adverted to what was said 
upon this same subject by Plato, before 
Aristotle. It was the more to be ex- 
pected that he would do this, since he 
insists so emphatically upon the com- 
plete originality of Aristotle. 
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that they are different in this respect from the truths of any 
other science. He here maintains that all the sciences lie 
equally in the untaught mind,’ but buried, forgotten, and 
confused: so as to require the skill of the questioner not 
merely to recall them into consciousness, but to disentangle 
truth from error. Far from supposing that the untaught 
mind has a natural tendency to answer correctly geometrical 
questions, he treats erroneous answers as springing up more 
naturally than true answers, and as requiring a process of 
painful exposure before the mind can be put upon the right 
track. The questioner, without possessing any knowledge 
himself (so Plato thinks), can nevertheless exercise an influ- 
ence at once stimulating, corrective, and directive. He 
stimulates the action of the associative process, to call up 
facts, comparisons, and analogies, bearing on the question: 
he arrests the respondent on a wrong answer, creating within 
him a painful sense of ignorance and embarrassment: he 
directs him by his subsequent questions into the path of 
right answers. His obstetric aid (to use the simile in Plato’s 
Theetétus), though presupposing the pregnancy of the re- 
spondent mind, is indispensable both to forward the child- 
birth, and to throw away any offspring which may happen 
to be deformed. In the Thestétus, the main stress is laid 
on that part of the dialogue which is performed by the 
questioner: in the Menon, upon the latent competence and 
large dead stock of an untaught respondent. 

The mind of the slave questioned by Sokrates is discovered 
to be pregnant. Though he has received no teaching from 
any professed geometer, he is nevertheless found competent, 
when subjected to a skilful interrogatory, to arrive at last, 
through a series of mistakes, at correct answers, determining 
certain simple problems of geometry. He knows nothing 
about geometry: nevertheless there exist in his mind true 
opinions respecting that which he does not know. These 
opinions are “called up like a dream” by the interrogatories : 
which, if repeated and diversified, convert the opinions into 


5 Plato, Menon, 6. 20, Ὁ. 85. οὗτος 


Ῥ. πάσης γεωμοτρίας ταὐτὰ oe καὶ τῶν 
γὰρ (the untaught slave) ποιήσει περὶ 


ἄλλων μαθημάτων ἃ 
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knowledge, taken up by the respondent out of himself* The 
opinions are inherited from an antecedent life and born with 
him, since they have never been taught to him during this 
life. 

It is thus that Plato applies to philosophical theory the 
doctrine (borrowed from the Pythagoreans) of pre-natal expe- 
rience and cognitions: which he considers, not as inherent 
ἘΠῚ appurtenancés of the mind, but as acquisitions made 
theory sboxt by the mind during various antecedent lives. These 
perience, He ideas (Plato argues) cannot have been acquired 


to ascertain’ during the present life, because the youth has re- 


the exert * ceived no special teaching in geometry. But Plato 
experience. here takes no account of the multiplicity and diver- 
sity of experiences gone through, comparisons made, and ac- 
quirements lodged, in the mind of a youthful adult however 
unlettered. He recognises no acquisition of knowledge except 
through special teaching. So, too, in the Protagoras, we shall 
find him putting into the mouth of Sokrates the doctrine— 
That virtue is not taught and cannot be taught, because there 
were no special masters or times of teaching. But in that 
dialogue we shall also see Plato furnishing an elaborate reply 
to this doctrine in the speech of Protagoras; who indicates 
the multifarious and powerful influences which are perpetu- 
ally operative, even without special professors, in creating 
and enforcing ethical sentiment. If Plato had taken pains 
to study the early life of the untaught slave, with its stock of 
facts, judgments, comparisons, and inferences suggested by 
analogy, &c., he might easily have found enough to explain 
the competence of the slave to answer the questions appear- 
ing in the dialogue. And even if enough could not have 
been found, to afford a direct and specific explanation—we 
must remember that only a very small proportion of thelong | 
series of mental phenomena realised in the infant, the child, 


8. Plato, Menon, c. 20, Ὁ. 8 ῥ᾽ καὶ πολλαχῇ, οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι τελευτῶν οὐδε- 
τῷ οὐκ εἰδότι ἄρα περὶ ὧν ἂν μὴ νὸς ἧττον ἀκριβῶς ἐπιστήσεται. περὶ 
εἰδῇ ἕνεισιν ἀληθεῖς δόξαι; καὶ νῦν μέν | αὐτῶν ; Οὐκοῦν οὐδενὸς διδάξαντος ἀλλ᾽ 
γε αὐτῷ ὥστερ ὄναρ ἄρτι ἀνα- | ἐρωτήσαντος ἐπιστήσεται, ἀναλαβὼν αὖ- 
κεκίνηνται αἱ δόξαι αὗται εἰ δὲ αὐτόν | τὸς ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ τὴν ἐπιστήμην ; 
‘ais ἀνερήσεται πολλάκις τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα 
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the youth, ever comes to be remembered or recorded. To 
assume that the large unknown remainder would be insuf- 
ficient, if known, to afford the explanation sought, is neither 
philosophical nor reasonable. This is assumed in every form 
of the doctrine of innate ideas: and assumed by Plato here 
without even trying any explanation to dispense with the 
hypothesis: simply because the youth interrogated had never 
received any special instruction in geometry. 

I have already observed, that though great stress is laid in 
this dialogue upon the doctrine of opinions and knowledge 
inherited from an antecedent life—upon the distinction be- 
tween true opinion and knowledge—and upon the identity 
of the process of learning with reminiscence—yet Little or 
nothing is said about universal Ideas or Forms, so said in the 
much dwelt upon in other dialogues. In the Phe- the Psionte 
drus and Pheedon, it is with these universal Ideas Forms. 
that the mind is affirmed to have had communion during its 
prior existence, as contrasted with the particulars of sense 
apprehended during the present life: while in the Menon, the 
difference pointed out between true opinions and knowledge 
is something much less marked and decisive. Both the one 
and the other are said to be, not acquired during this life, but 
inherited from antecedent life: to be innate, yet unperceived 
—revived by way of reminiscence and interrogation. True 
opinions are affirmed to render as much service as knowledge, 
in reference to practice. There is only this distinction be- 
tween them—that true opinions are transient, and will not 
remain in the mind until they are bound in it by causal 
reasoning, or become knowledge. 

What Plato meant by this “causal reasoning, or compu- 
tation of cause,” is not clearly explained. But he What Plato 
affirms very unequivocally, first, that the distinction Causal Hee- 
between true opinion and knowledge is one of the datnction 
few things of which he feels assured"—next, with knowledge 
somewhat less confidence, that the distinction con- opinion. 


εἴπερ τι ἄλλο φαίην ἂν εἰδέναι, ὀλίγα 
δ' ἂν φαίην, ἕν δ' οὖν καὶ τοῦτο 


> Plato, Menon, c. fe p- 98. ὅτι δ᾽ 
ἐκείγων θείην ἂν ὧν οἶδα. 


ἐστί τι ἀλλοῖον ὀρθὴ δόξα καὶ ἐπιστήμη, 
ob. πάνν μοι δοκῶ τοῦτο εἰκάζειν- ἀλλ᾽ 
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sists only in the greater security which knowledge affords for 
permanent in-dwelling in the mind, This appears substanti- 
ally the same distinction as what is laid down in other words 
᾿ towards the close of the dialogue—That those, who have 
only true opinions and not knowledge, judge rightly without 
knowing how or why; by an aptitude not their own but 
supplied to them from without for the occasion, in the nature 
of inspiration or prophetic estrus. Hence they are unable 
to teach others, or to transfer this occasional inspiration to 
any one else. They cannot give account of what they affect 
to know, nor answer scrutinising questions to test it. This 
power of answering and administering cross-examination, is 
Plato’s characteristic test of real knowledge—as I have 
already observed in my sixth chapter. 

To translate the views of Plato into analogous views of a 
This distinc. MOdern philosopher, we may say—That right opi- 
soni, inion, as contrasted with knowledge, is a discriminat- 
jsophict ing and acute empirical judgment: inferring only 
ale from old particulars to new particulars (without the 
intermediate help and guarantee of general propositions dis- 
tinctly enuntiated and interpreted), but selecting for every 
new case the appropriate analogies out of the past, with 
which it ought to be compared. Many persons judge in this 
manner fairly well, and some with extreme success. But let 
them be ever so successful in practice, they proceed without 
any conscious method ; they are unable to communicate the 
grounds of their inferences to others: and when they are 
right, it is only by haphazard—that is (to use Plato’s lan- 
guage), through special inspiration vouchsafed to them by 
the Gods. But when they ascend to knowledge, and come to 
judge scientifically, they then distribute these particular facts 
into classes—note the constant sequences as distinguished 
from the occasional—and draw their inferences in every 
new case according to such general laws or uniformities 
of antecedent and consequent. Such uniform and uncon- 
ditional antecedents are the only causes of which we have 
cognizance. They admit of being described in the language 
which Plato here uses (αἰτίας λογισμῷ), and they also 
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serve as reasons for justifying or explaining our inferences to 


others.° 


The manner in which Anytus, the accuser of Sokrates be- 
fore the Dikastery, is introduced into this dialogue, y,nitesta- 
deserves notice. The questions are put tohim by = 
Sokrates—“Is virtue teachable? How is Menon 
to learn virtue, and from whom? Ought he not to 


do as he would do if he wished to learn medicine 


rally. 


or music: to put himself under some paid professional man 
as teacher?” Anytus answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive: but asks, where such professional teachers of virtue are 
to be found. “There are the Sophists,” replies Sokrates. 


© We have seen that in the Menon 
Platodenies all διδαχὴ, and recognises 
nothing but ἀνάμνησις. The doctrine 
of the Timmus (p. 51 D-E) is very 
different. He there lays especial stress 
on the distinction between διδαχὴ 
and weide—the first belonging to 
ἐπιστήμη, the second to δόξα. Also in 
Gorgias, 454, and in Republic, v. pp. 
477-479, about δόξα and ἐπιστήμη. 
In those dialogues the distinction be- 
tween the two is presented as marked 
and fundamental, as if δόξα alone was 
fallible and ἐπιστήμη infallible. In 
the Menon the distinction appears as 
important, but not fundamental; the 
Platonic Ideas or Universals being not 
recognised as constituting a substan- 
tive world by themselves. In this re- 
spect the Menon is nearer to the truth 
in describing the difference between 
ὀρθὴ δόξα and ἐπιστήμη. Mr. J. 5. Mill 
(in the chapter of his System of Logic 
wherein the true theory of the Syllo- 

ism is for the first time expounded) 

as clearly explained what that differ- 
ence amounts to. All our inferences 
are from particulars, sometimes to new 
particulars directly and at once (ddéa), 
sometimes to generals in the first in- 
stance, and through them fo new par- 
ticulars ; which latter, or scientific pro- 
cess, is highly valuable as a security for 
correctness (ἐπιστήμη). “ Notonly(says 
Mr. Mill) may we reason from par- 
ticulars to particulars without passing 
through generals, but we perpetually 
dosoreason. Allour earliest inferences 
areof this nature. From the first dawn 
of intelligence we draw inferences, but 
years elapse before we learn the use of 


generallanguage. Weare constantly 
reasoning from ourselves to other 
people, or from one person to another, 
without giving ourselves the trouble 
to erect our observations into general 
maxims of human or external nature. 
If we have an extensive experience 
and retain its impressions strongly, we 
may acquire in this manner a very 
considerable power of accurate judg« 
ment, which we may be utterly incap- 
able of justifying or of communicating 
to others. Among the higher order of 
practical intellects, there have been 
many of whom it was remarked how 
admirably they suited their means to 
their ends, without being able to give 
any sufficient account of what they did; 
and applied, or seemed to apply, re- 
condite principles which they were 
wholly unable to state. This is a 
natural consequence of having a mind 
stored with appropriate particulars, 
and having been accustomed to reason 
at once from these to fresh particulars, 
without practising the habit of stating 
to one’s self or others the correspond- 
ing general propositions. The cases 
of men of talent performing wonderful 
things they know not how, are ex- 
amples of the rudest and most spon- 
taneous forms of the operations of 
superior minds. It isa defect in them, 
and often a source of errors, not to 
have generalised as they went on; but 
generalization, though ahelp, the most 
important indeed of all helps, is not an 
essential” (Mill, Syst. of Logic, Book 
11. ch. iii. pp. 212-213-215, ed. 4). 
Com the first chapter of the Meta- 
physica of Aristotle, p. 980, a. 15, b. 7. 
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Upon this Anytus breaks out into a burst of angry invective 
against the Sophists; denouncing them as corruptors of youth, 
whom none but a madman would consult, and who ought to 
be banished by public authority. 

Why are you so bitter against the Sophists? asks So- 
krates. Have any of them ever injured you? <Anyt.— 
No: never: I have never been in the company of any one 
of them, nor would I ever suffer any of my family to be so. 
Sokr.—Then you have no experience whatever about the 
Sophists ? Anyt——None; and I hope that I never may have. 
Sokr.—How then can you know about this matter, how far it 
is good or bad, if you have no experience whatever about it? 
Anyt.—Easily. 1 know what sort of men the Sophists are, 
whether I have experience of them or not. Sokr.—Perhaps 
you are a prophet, Anytus: for how else you can know 
about them, I do not understand, even on your own state- 
ment.‘ 

Anytus then declares, that the persons from whom Menon 
ought to learn virtue are the leading practical politicians; 
and that any one of them can teach it. But Sokrates puts a 
series of questions, showing that the leading Athenian poli- 
ticians, Themistoklés, Periklés, &c., have not been able to 
teach virtue even to their own sons: ἃ fortiori therefore, they 
cannot teach it to any one else. Anytus treats this series of 
questions as disparaging and calumnious towards the great 
men of Athens. He breaks off the conversation abruptly, 
with an angry warning to Sokrates to be cautious about his 
language, and to take care of his own safety. 

The dialogue is then prosecuted and finished between 
Sokrates and Menon: and at the close of it, Sokrates says— 
“Talk to Anytus, and communicate to him that persuasion 
which you have yourself contracted,’ in order that he may be » 
more mildly disposed: for, if you persuade him, you will do 
some good to the Athenians as well as to himself.” 

The enemy and accuser of Sokrates is here depicted as the 


. | wetBe καὶ τὸν ξένον τόνδε “Avvroy, va 
πρᾳότερος ἦ ὡς ἐὰν πείθῃς τοῦτον, 
ἔστιν ὅτι καὶ ᾿Αθηναίους ὀνήσεις. 


ἃ Plato, Menon, o. 30, p. 92. 
¢ Plato, Menon, ad fin. 


σὺ δὲ ταῦτα ἅπερ αὑτὸς πέπεισαι, 
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bitter enemy of the Sophists also. And Plato takes pains to 
exhibit the enmity of Anytus to the Sophists as the enemy 

founded on no facts or experience. Withouthaving  —_ 

seen or ascertained anything about them, Anytus Sophias 
hates them as violently as if he had sustained from statesmen. 

them some personal injury: a sentiment which many Platonic 
critics and many historians of philosophy have inherited from 
him.! Whether the corruption which these Sophists were 
accused of bringing about in the minds of youth, was inten- 
tional or not intentional on their part—how such corruption 
could have been perpetually continued, while at the same 
time the eminent Sophists enjoyed long and unabated esteem 
from the youth themselves and from their relatives— 
are difficulties which Anytus does not attempt to explain, 
though they are started here by Sokrates. Indeed we find 
the same topics employed by Sokrates himself, in his defence 
before the Dikasts against the same charge. Anytus has 
confidence in no one except the practical statesmen: and 
when a question is raised about their power to impart their 
own excellence to others, he presently takes offence against 
Sokrates also. The same causes which have determined his 
furious antipathy against the Sophists, make him ready to 
transfer the like antipathy to Sokrates. He is a man of plain 
sense, practical habits, and conservative patriotism—who 
worships what he finds accredited as virtue, and dislikes the 
talkers and theorisers about virtue in general: whether they 
debated in subtle interrogation and dialectics, like Sokrates— 
or lectured in eloquent continuous discourse, like Protagoras. 
He accuses the Sophists, in this dialogue, of corrupting the 
youth ; just as he and Melétus, before the Dikastery, accused 


£ Upon the bitter antipathy here 
expressed by Anytus against the 
Sophists, whom nevertheless he admits 
that he does not at all know, Steinhart 
remarks as follows :—“Gerade so haben 
zu allen Zeiten Orthodoxe und Fanati- 
ker aller Arten iiber ihre Gegner ab- 
geurtheilt, ohne sie zu kennen oder 
auch nur kennen lernen zu wollen” 
(EHinleit. zum Menon, not. 15, p. 173). 

Certainly orthodox and fanatical 


persons often do what is here imputed 
to them. But Steinhart might have 
found a still closer parallel with Any- 
tus, in his own criticisms, and in those 
f many other Platonic critics on the 
phists; the same expressions of 
bitterness and severity, with the same 
slender knowledgeof the persons upon 
whom they bear. 
Pees Apol. So. pp. 26 A, 33 Ὁ, 
34 B. 
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Sokrates of the same offence. He understands the use of 
words, to discuss actual business before the assembly or 
Dikastery ; but he hates discourse on the generalities of ethics 
or philosophy. He is essentially μισόλογος. The point which 
he condemns in the Sophists, is that which they have in 
common with Sokrates. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, we have the antithesis 
The Menon Vetween Sokrates and the Sophists brought out, as 
brings for- to the different point of view from which the one 
point οὔατα. and the other approached ethical questions. But 
the Sophiete, 12 this portion of the Menon, we find exhibited the 
Woeditiker feature of analogy between them, in which both 
tealsutes. one and the other stood upon ground obnoxious to 
aes the merely practical politicians. Far from regard- 
ing hatred against the Sophists as a mark of virtue in Anytus, 

Sokrates deprecates it as unwarranted and as menacing to 
philosophy in all her manifestations, The last declaration 
ascribed to Anytus, coupled with the last speech of Sokrates 
in the dialogue, show us that Plato conceives the anti-So- 
phistic antipathy as being anti-Sokratic also, in its natural 
consequences. That Sokrates was in common parlance a 
Sophist, disliked by a large portion of the general public, and 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, on the same grounds as those 


whom Plato calls Sophists—is a point which I have noticed 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
PROTAGORAS, 


THE dialogue called Protagoras presents a larger assemblage 
of varied and celebrated characters, with more of Scenic ar 
dramatic winding, and more frequent breaks and and pereon- 


resumptions in the conversation, than any dialogue dialogue. 
of Plato—not excepting even Symposion and Republic. It 
exhibits Sokrates in controversy with the celebrated Sophist 
Protagoras, in the presence of a distinguished society, most of 
whom take occasional part in the dialogue. This controversy 
is preceded by a striking conversation between Sokrates and 
Hippokrates—a youth of distinguished family, eager to profit 
by the instructions of Protagoras. The two Sophists Prodikus 
and Hippias, together with Kallias, Kritias, Alkibiades, Eryx- 
imachus, Pheedrus, Pausanias, Agathon, the two sons of 
Periklés(Paralus and Xanthippus), Charmides son of Glaukon, 
Antimcerus of Mende, a promising pupil of Protagoras, who 
is in training for the profession of a Sophist—these and others 
are all present at the meeting, which is held in the house of 
Kallias.* Sokrates himself recounts the whole—both his - 
conversation with Hippokrates and that with Protagoras—to 
a nameless friend. 

This dialogue enters upon a larger and more comprehensive 
ethical theory than anything in the others hitherto noticed. 
But it contains also a great deal in which we hardly recog- 
nise, or at least cannot verify, any distinct purpose, either of 
search or exposition. Much of it seems to be composed with 
a literary or poetical view, to enhance the charm or interest 
of the composition. The personal characteristics of each 
speaker—the intellectual peculiaritiesof Prodikusand Hippias 
—the ardent partisanship of Alkibiades—are brought out as 


ἃ Plato, Protag. p. 315. 
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in a real drama. But the great and marked antithesis is that 
between the Sophist Protagoras and Sokrates—the Hektor 
and Ajax of the piece: who stand forward in single combat, 
exchange some serious blows, yet ultimately part as friends. 
An introduction of some length impresses upon us forcibly 
Introduction, t2° celebrity of the great Sophist, and the earnest 
{agerness of interest excited by his visit to Athens. Hippokrates, 
Eippokrates a young man of noble family and eager aspirations 
ort 0» improvement, having just learnt the arrival of 
‘eoras. —-_ Protagoras, comes to the house of Sokrates and 
awakens him before daylight, entreating that Sokrates will 
introduce him to the new-comer. He is ready to give all 
that he possesses in order that he may become wise like 
Protagoras.> While they are awaiting a suitable hour for 
such introduction, Sokrates puts a series of questions to test 
the force of Hippokrates.° 
Sokr.—You are now intending to visit Protagoras, and to 
pay him for something to be done for you—tell me 
ippokretes What manner of man it is that you are going to 
wore aniex. Visit—and what manner of man do you wish to be- 
Pro. come? If you were going in like manner to pay a 
‘agora. _ fee for instruction to your namesake Hippokrates of 
Kos, you would tell me that you were going to him as to a 
physician—and that you wished to qualify yourself for be- 
coming a physician. If you were addressing yourself with 
the like view to Pheidias or Polykletus, you would go to 
them as to sculptors, and for the purpose of becoming yourself 
a sculptor. Now then that we are to go in all this hurry to 
Protagoras, tell me who he is and what title he bears, as we 
called Pheidias a sculptor? Hipp.—tThey call him a Sophist.4 
Sokr.—We are going to pay him then asa Sophist? Hipp.— 
Certainly. Sokr.—And what are you to become by going to 
him? Hipp—Why, judging from the preceding analogies, 
I am to become a Sophist. Sokr.—But would not you be 
ashamed of presenting yourself to the Grecian public as a 
Ὁ Plato, Protag. pp. 310-311 A. : ῥώμης διεσκόπουν αὐτὸν καὶ ἠρώτων, 


ς Plato, Protag. p. 311 B. καὶ 
ἀποπειρώμενος τοῦ Ἱπποκράτους τῆς Ν᾽ Plato, Protagoras, p. 211: 
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Sophist? Hipp—Yes: if I am to tell you my real opinion. 
Sokr.—Perhaps however you only propose to visit Protagoras, 
as you visited your schoolmaster and your musical or gymnas- 
tical teacher: not for the purpose of entering that career as 
a@ professional man, but to acquire such instruction as is suit- 
able for a private citizen and a freeman? Hipp.—That is 
more the instruction which I seek from Protagoras. Sokr.— 
Do you know then what you are going to do? You are con- 
signing- your mind to be treated by one whom you call a 
Sophist: but I shall be surprised if you know what a Sophist 
is'—and if you do not know, neither do you know what it is 
=-good or evil—to which you are consigning your mind. 
Hipp.—I think I do know. The Sophist is, as the name 
implies, one cognizant of matters wise and able* Sokr.— 
That may be said also of painters and carpenters. If we were 
asked in what special department are painters cognizant of 
matters wise and able, we should specify that it was in the 
workmanship of portraits. Answer me the same question 
about the Sophist. What sort of workmanship does he 
direct? Hipp.—That of forming able speakers.» Sokr.— 
Your answer may be correct, but it is not specific enough: 
for we must still ask, About what is it that the Sophist forms 
able speakers? just as the harp-master makes a man an able 
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¢ Plato, Protag. p. 312 A. 
ἦν δ' ἐγὼ, πρὸς θεῶν, οὐκ ἂν αἱ 
εἰς τοὺς Ἕλληνας σαυτὸν σ 
_ rep γε ἃ διανοοῦμαι χρὴ λέγειν. Ast 
(Platon’s Leben, p. 78) and other Pla- 
tonic critics treat this Sophistomanie 
(as they call it) of an Athenian youth 
as something ludicrous and contempt- 
ible: all the more ludicrous because 
(they say) none of them goes to qualify 
himself for becoming a Sophist, but 
would even be ashamed of the title. 
Yet if we suppose the same question 
addressed to ἃ young Englishman of 
rank and fortune (as Hippokrates was 
at Athens), “Why do you put yourself 
under the teaching of Dr. at 
Eton or Professor at Oxford? 
Do you intend to qualify yourself for 
becoming a schoolmaster or & pro- 
fessor?” He will laugh at you for 
the question: ifhe answers it seriously, 


hewill probably answer as Hippokrates 
does. But there is nothing at all in 
the question to imply that the school- 
master or the professor is a worthless 
pee the youth. foolish, for 

ing anxious to obtain instruction 
from him; which is the inference that 
Astand other Platonic critics desire us 
to draw about the Athenian Sophists. 

‘ Plato, Protag. p. 312 B. ὅ, τι δέ 


ποτε ὁ. εἰ 


Plato, Protag. p. 312 C. ὥς περ 

_ , Toy τῶν σοφῶν ἐπκιστή- 

(Quasi sophistes sit—é ray 

_. terns, Heindorf.) If this sup- 

position of Heindorf be just, we may 

see in it an illustration of the etymo- 

logical views of Plato, which I shall 
notice when I come to the Kratylus. 

h Plato, Protag. p. 312 ©. ποίας 

ἐργασίας ἐπιστάτης; ἐπιστάτην τοῦ 

ποιῆσαι I 
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speaker about harping, at the same time that he teaches 
him harping. About what is it that the Sophist forms able 
speakers: of course about that which he himself knows?! 
Hipp.—Probably. Sokr.—What then is that, about which 
the Sophist is himself cognizant, and makes his pupil cog- 
nizant? Hipp—By Zeus, I cannot give you any farther 
answer.* 
Sokr.—Do you see then to what danger you are going to 
Dangerof submit your mind? If the question were about 
imbibe the trusting your body to any one, with the risk whether 
ofa sophie it should become sound or unsound, you would have 
Trowing be- thought long, and taken much advice, before you 


forehan 


whatheis decided. But now, when it is about your mind, 
about to a 
teach. which you value more than your body, and upon 
the good or evil of which all your affairs turn'—you are 
hastening without reflection and without advice, you are 
ready to pay all the money that you possess or can obtain, with 
a firm resolution already taken to put yourself at all hazard 
under Protagoras: whom you do not know—with whom you 
have never once talked—whom you call a Sophist, without 
knowing what a Sophist is? Hipyp.—I must admit the case 
to be as you say." Sokr.—Perhaps the Sophist is a man 
who brings for sale those transportable commodities, instruc- 
tion or doctrine, which form the nourishment of the mind. 
Now the traders in food for the body praise indiscriminately 
all that they have to sell, though neither they nor their 
purchasers know whether it is good for the body ; unless by 
chance any one of them be a gymnastic trainer or a phy- 
sician." So, too, these Sophists, who carry about food for the 
mind, praise all that they have to sell: but perhaps some of 
them are ignorant, and assuredly their purchasers are igno- 
rant, whether it be good or bad for the mind: unless by 
accident any one possess medical knowledge about the mind. 
' Plato, Protag. p.312C. ἐρωτήσεως ' Plato, Protag. p.313 A. ὃ δὲ περὶ 
γὰρ ἔτι ἣ ἀπόκρισις ἡμῖν δεῖται, περὶ | πλείονος τοῦ σώματος ἡγεῖ, τὴν ψυχὴν, 
ὅτον ὁ σοφιστὴς δεινὸν ποιεῖ λέγειν; | καὶ ἐν ᾧ πάντ᾽ ἔστι τὰ σὰ ἣ εὖ ἢ καλῶς 
ὥσπερ ὁ κιθαριστὴς δεινὸν δή που ποιεῖ) πράττειν χρηστοῦ ἢ τονηροῦ ὄντον, 
λόγειν περὶ οὗπερ καὶ ἐκιστήμονα---περὶ | ἃ 


6. 
κιθαρίσεως. ™ Plato, Protag. p. 313 C. 
k Plato, Protag. p. 312 D. n Plato, Protag, 4 a E. 
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‘Now if you, Hippokrates, happen to possess such knowledge 
of what is good or bad for the mind, you may safely purchase 
doctrine from Protagoras or from any one else:° but if not, 
you are hazarding and putting at stake your dearest interests. 
The purchase of doctrines is far more dangerous than that of 
eatables or drinkables. As to these latter, you may carry 
them away with you in separate vessels, and before you take 
them into your body you may invoke the Hapert, to tell you 
what you may safely eat and drink, and when, and how much. 
But this cannot be done with doctrines. You cannot carry 
away them in a separate vessel to be tested; you learn them 
and take them into the mind itself; so that you go away, after 
having paid your money, actually damaged or actually bene- 
fited, as the case may be.P We will consider these matters 
in conjunction with our elders. But first let us go and talk 
with Protagoras—we can consult the others afterwards. 


_ Such is the preliminary conversation of Sokrates with Hip- 
pokrates, before the interview with Protagoras. I Remarks on 
have given it (like the introduction to the Lysis) at auction 
- ., Ὁ False persua- 
considerable length, because it is a very charac- sionofknow- 
teristic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic point of to ugat. 
view. It brings to light that false persuasion of knowledge, 
under which men unconsciously act, especially in what con- 
cerns the mind and its treatment. Common fame and cele- 
brity suffice to determine the most vehement aspirations 
towards a lecturer, in one who has never stopped to reflect 
or enquire what the lecturer does. The pressure applied by 
Sokrates in his successive questions, to get beyond vague 
generalities into definite particulars—the insufficiency, there- 


° Plato, Protag. p. 313 Ἐ. ἐὰν uh δέξασθαι αὐτὰ ἐς τὸ σῶμα πιόντα ἢ 


τις τύχῃ περὶ τὴν ψυχὴν αὖ ἰατρικὸς 
ὧν" εἰ μὲν οὖν σὺ τυγχάνεις ἐπιστήμων 
τούτων τι χρηστὸν καὶ πονηρὸν, do- 
φαλές σοι ὠνεῖσθαι μαθήματα καὶ παρὰ 
Πρωταγόρον καὶ παρ᾽ ἄλλου ὁτονοῦν' εἰ 
δὲ μὴ, ὅρα, & φίλτατε, μὴ περὶ τοῖς 
φιλτάτοις κυβεύῃς καὶ nero de 

P Plato, Protag. p. 314 Α, σιτία 
μὲ γὰρ καὶ ποτὰ πριάμενον ἔξεστι» ἐν 
ἄλλοις ἀγγείοις ἀποφέρειν, καὶ πρὶν 


VOL. I. 


φαγόντα, καταθέμενον οἴκαδε terre 
συμβουλεύσασθαι παρακαλέσαντα τὸν 
ἑπαΐοντα, ὅ, τε τε ἐδεστέον ἢ ποτέον 
καὶ ὅ, τι μὴ, καὶ ὅποσον, καὶ ὅποτε" 
μαθήματα δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν ἄλλῳ ἀγγείῳ 
ἀπενεγκεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη καταθέντα τὴν 
τιμὴν, τὸ μάθημα ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ ψυχῇ 
λαβόντα καὶ μαθόντα, ἀπιέναι ἣ βεβλαμ- 
μένον ἢ ὠφελημένον. 


D 
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by exposed, of the conceptions with which men usually rest 
satisfied—exhibit the working of his Elenchus in one of its 
most instructive ways. The parallel drawn between the body 
and the mind—the constant precaution taken in the case of 
the former to consult the professional man and to follow his 
advice in respect, both to discipline and nourishment—are in 
the same vein of sentiment which we have already followed 
in other dialogues. Here too, as elsewhere, some similar 
Hpert, in reference to the ethical and intellectual training 
of mind, is desiderated, as still more imperatively necessary. 
Yet where is he to be found? How is the business of mental 
training to be brought to a beneficial issue without him? Or 
is Protagoras the man to supply such a demand? We shall 
presently see. 


Sokrates and Hippokrates proceed to the house of Kallias, 


Bokrates and and find him walking about in the fore-court with 
tothe Protagoras, and some of the other company ; all of 
ouse of Kal- ele e e Φ 

lias. Com- Whom are described as treating the Sophist with 


therein, |. bee 
Rroepect « almost ostentatious respect. Prodikus and Hippias 
Protagoras. have each their separate hearers, in or adjoining to 


the court. Sokrates addresses Protagoras. 
Sokr.—Protagoras, I and Hippokrates here are come. to 

Questions or talk to you about something. Prot——Do you wish 

Progr to talk to me alone, or in presence of the rest? 


the latter, Sokr.—To us it is indifferent: but I will tell you 


antique of What we come about, and you may then determine 


cal profes for yourself. This Hippokrates is a young man of 


own opens DOble family, and fully equal to his contemporaries 


tog hinwar iD capacity. He wishes to become distinguished in 
*eonh the city: and he thinks he shall best attain that 
object through your society. Consider whether you would 
like better to talk with him alone, or in presence of the 


rest.1 Prot.—Your consideration on my behalf, Sokrates, is 


4 Plat. Prot. p. 316. . which Xenophon assigns to his friend 

The motive assigned by Hippokrates, | Proxenus for takin γῶν and τὰς: 
for δ oben himself under the teaching | ing fees to the ntine Gorgias 
of Protagoras, is just the same as that | (Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 16). 
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reasonable. A person of my profession must be cautious in 

his proceedings. I, a foreigner, visit large cities, persuading- 
the youth of best family to frequent my society in prefer- 
ence to that of their kinsmen and all others; in the con- 
viction that I shall do them good. I thus inevitably become 
exposed to much jealousy and even to hostile conspiracies.’ 
The sophistical art is an old one;* but its older professors, 

being afraid of enmity if they proclaimed what they really 

were, have always disguised themselves under other titles. 

Some, like Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, called themselves 

poets: others, Orpheus, Muszus, &c,, professed to prescribe 

religious rites and mysteries: others announced themselves 

as gymnastic trainers or teachers of music. But I have de-. 
parted altogether from this policy; which indeed did not 

succeed in really deceiving any leading men—whom alone it: 
was intended to deceive—and which, when found out, entailed 

upon its authors the additional disgrace of being considered 

deceivers. The true caution consists in open dealing; and. 
this is what I have always adopted. lavow myself a Sophist, 

educating men. I am now advanced in years, old enough to 
be the father of any of you, and have grown old in the profes- 

sion: yet during all these years, thank God, I have suffered 

no harm either from my practice or my title.t If therefore 

you desire to converse with me, it will be far more agree- 

able to me to converse in presence of all who are now in the 
house.” 


* The jealousy felt by fathers, 
mothers,and relatives against a teacher 
or converser who acquired great in- 
fluence over their youthful relatives, 
is alluded to by Sokrates in the 
Platonic Apology (p. 37 E), and is 
illustrated by a tragical incident in 
the Cyropedia of Xenophon, iii. 1. 
14-38. Compare also Xenophon, Me- 
morab. i. 2, 52. 

* Plat. Prot. p. 316 Ὁ. ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν 


t Plat. Prot p. 317 Ὁ. Ser 
‘a Plat. Prot. p. 317 Ὁ, In the 
Menon, the Platonic ΓΑΒΑΩΝ is made 


to say that Protagoras died at the age 
of seventy; that he had practised 
forty years as a Sophist; and that. 
during all that long time he had en- 
joyed the highest esteem and reputa- 
τὰ even al "(Moon “ “ΟἿ to 
e present day ” (Menon, p. οἱ E). 
It must be cemembered: at the 
speech, of which I have just given an 
abstract, is delivered not by the his- 
torical, real, Protagoras, but by the 
character named Protagoras, depicted 
by Plato in this dialogue: ἑ. 6. the 
speech is composed by Plato himself. 
I read, therefore, with much surprise, 


8 note of Heindorf (ad p. 310 Ὁ), 
wherein he says about tagorad ; 
“Callidé in postremis reticet, quod 


D2 
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On hearing this, Sokrates—under the suspicion (he tells 
Protagoras 18) that Protagoras wanted to show off in the pre- 
sence of Prodikus and Hippias—proposes to con- 
vene all the dispersed guests, and to talk in their 
hearing. This is accordingly done, and the con- 
versation recommences—Sokrates repeating the introductory 
request which he had preferred on behalf of Hippokrates. 
Sokr.— Hippokrates is anxious to distinguish himself in the 
Answersof city, and thinks that he shall best attain this end 
He intenda by placing himself under your instruction. He 
young men would gladly learn, Protagoras, what will happen 
citisens. to him, if he comes into. intercourse with you. 
Prot.—Young man, if you come to me, on the day of your 
first visit, you will go home better than you came, and on 
the next day the like: each successive day you will make 
progress for the better.x Sokr.—Of course he will; there 
is nothing surprising in that: but towards what, and about 
what, will he make progress? Prot—Your question is a rea- 
sonable one, and I am glad to reply to it. I shall not throw 
him back—as other Sophists do, with mischievous effect— 
into the special sciences, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
music, &c., just after he has completed his course in them. 
I shall teach him what he really comes to learn: wisdom 
and good counsel, both respecting his domestic affairs, that 
he may manage his own family well—and respecting the 


‘addere po 


ΔΝ} frankness and fair-dealing as that 
“Protago 


which pervades the discourse which I 


Tras ey keeps back, 
what he might have here added, that 

ple gave him money for his teach- 
ing.” Heindorf must surely have 
supposed that he was commenting 
bd a a real speech, delivered by the 
historical person called Protagoras. 
Otherwise what can be meant by this 
charge of “cunning reticence or keep- 
ing back?” Protagoras here speaks 
what Plato puts into his mouth; 
neither more nor less.. What makes 
the remark of Heindorf the more pre- 
posterous is, that in page 328 B the 
very fact, which Protagoras is here said 
“cunningly to keep back,” appears 
tnentioned by Protagoras; and men- 
tioned in the same spirit of honourable 


have just (freely) translated. Indeed 
nothing can be more marked than the 
way in which Plato makes Protagoras 
dwell with emphasis on the frank- 
ness and openness of his dealing: 
nothing can be more at variance with 
the character which critics give us of 
the eopbists, as “cheats, who de- 
frauded pupils of their money while 
teaching them nothing at all, or what 
they themselves knew to be false.” 

* Plato, Protag. p. 318 A. “Qui 
ad philosophorum scholas venit, quo- 
tidié secum aliquid boni ferat: aut 
sanior domum redeat, aut sanabilior.” 
Seneca, Epigtol. 108, p. 530. 
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affairs of the city, that he may address himself to them most 
efficaciously, both in speech and act. Sokr.—You speak of 
political or social science. You engage to make men good 
citizens, Prot.—Exactly 80. 

Sokr.—That is a fine talent indeed, which you possess—if 
you do possess it; for (to speak frankly) I thought .. 10. 
that the thing had not been teachable, nor inten- “7% 
tionally communicable, by man to man." I will 
tell you why I think so. The Athenians are uni- gun’ Pro 
versally recognised as intelligent men. Now when {ors," 
our public assembly is convened, if the subject of SPINY su 
debate be fortification, ship-building, or any other *"™ 
specialty which they regard as learnable and teachable, they 
will listen to no one except a professional artist or crafts- 
man.* If any non-professional man presumes to advise them 
on the subject, they refuse to hear him, however rieh and well- 
born he may be. It is thus that they act in matters of any 
special art;> but when the debate turns upon the general 
administration of the city, they hear every man alike—the 
brass-worker, leather-cutter, merchant, navigator, rich, poor, 
well-born, low-born, &c. Against none of them is any excep- 
tion taken, as in the former case—that he comes to give ad- 
vice on that which he has not learnt, and on which he has had 
no master.° It is plain that the public generally think it not 
teachable. Moreover our best and wisest citizens, those who 
possess civic virtue in the highest measure, cannot commu- 
nicate to their own children this same virtue, though they 
cause them to be taught all those accomplishments which 
paid masters can impart. Periklés and others, excellent citi- 


καὶ διδακτὰ εἶναι. ἐάν δέ τις ἄλλος 
ἐπιχειρῇ αὐτοῖς συμβουλεύειν ὃν ἐκεῖνοι 
μὴ οἵονται δημιουργὸν εἶναι, &o. 


> Plato, Protag. p. 3190 Ὁ. περὶ 


Y Plato, Protag. pp. 318-319. 
The declaration made by Protagoras 
—that he will not throw back his 
pupils into the special arts—is repre- 


sented by Plato as intended to be an 
indirect censure on Hippias, then 
matic Pte 
δε Κα Protag. P. 319 B. ob Be 
να ave - 
exevarrhy ἀν δος ots. peter nee 
* Plato, Protag. p. 319 Ο. καὶ τἄλλα 
wavta οὕτως, ὅσα ἡγοῦνται μαθητά τε 


μὲν οὖν ὧν οἵονται ἐν τέχνῃ εἶναι, 
οὕτω διαπράττονται. 

© Plato, Protag. p. 319 D. καὶ τού- 
τοις οὐδεὶς τοῦτο ἐπιπλήσσει ὥσπερ 
τοῖς πρότερον, ὅτι μαθὼν, 
οὐδὲ ὄντος διδασκάλου οὐδενὸς αὐτῷ, 
ἔπειτα συμβουλεύειν ἐπιχειρεῖ: δῆλον 
γὰρ ὅτι οὐχ ἡγοῦνται διδακτὸν εἶναι. 
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zens themselves, have never been able to make any one else 
excellent, either in or out of their own family. These reasons 
make me conclude that social or political virtue is not teach- 
able. I shall be glad if you can show me that it is so.4 

: Prot.—I will readily show you. But shall I, like an old 
“Explanation man addressing his juniors, recount to you an illus- 


He begins trative mythe ?° or shall I go through an expository 
mythe. discourse? The mythe perhaps will be the more 


acceptable of the two. 
There was once a time when Gods existed, but neither 
he. Firet Men nor animals had yet come into existence. At 


Μ 

fabrication of the epoch prescribed by Fate, the Gods fabricated 
Gott ua men and animals in the interior of the earth, out 
Rud ἀιρίχίρα. Of earth, fire, and other ingredients: directing the 
fenmentsto brothers Prometheus and Epimetheus to fit them 
ister. t ©OUt with suitable endowments. Epimetheus, having 
stnendel by been allowed by his brothér to undertake the task 


of distributing these endowments, did his work very 
improvidently, wasted all his gifts upon the inferior animals, 
and left nothing for man. When Prometheus came to in- 
spect what had been done, he found that other animals were 
adequately equipped, but that man had no natural provision 
for clothing, shoeing, bedding, or defence. The only way 
whereby Prometheus could supply the defect was, by break- 
ing into the common workshop of Athéné and Hephestus, and 
stealing from thence’their artistic skill, together with fire. 
Both of these he preséated to man, who was thus enabled to 
construct for himself, by art, all that other animals received 
from nature, and more besides. 


- ἃ Plato, Protag. pp. 319-320. 


Ἷ ἥντινα o lay τῷ ἀνθρώκπ 
* Plato, Protag. p. 3200. πότερον wrnp τῷ ρώπῳ εὕροι, 


κλέπτει Ἡφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὴν 


ὑμῖν, ὡς πρεσβύτερος νεωτέροις, μῦθον 
Ἀέγων ἐκιδείξω, ἢ λόγῳ διεξελθών ; 

Itis probable that the Sophists often 
delivered illustrative mythes or fables 
as a more interesting way of handling 
social matters before an audience. 
Such was the memorable fable called 
the choice of Héraklés by Prodikus. 

' £ Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 
ἀπορίᾳ οὖν ἐχόμενος ὁ Ἡρομηθεὺς 


ἔντεχνον σοφίαν σὺν πυρί. » μὲν 
οὖν ab τὸν βίον σον Pablo 
T σχε, Thy δὲ πολιτικὴν οὐκ εἶχεν" 
ἦν γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Ait, &. 

If the reader will compare this with 
the doctrine delivered in the Platonio 
Timeus—that the inferior animals 
spring fom aoe -nerate men—he will 

reelvée the entire variance between 
the two (Timeeus, pp. 91-92). 
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Still however, mankind did not possess the political or 
social art; which Zeus kept in his own custody, 
where Prometheus could not reach it. Accordingly, gave to man- 
though mankind could provide for themselves as the supply of 
individuals, yet when they attempted to form them- ¥#% 
selves into communities, they wronged each other sive! 
so much, from being destitute of the political or 
social art, that they were presently forced again οἵ 
into dispersion. The art of war, too, being a part the dup 
of the political art, which mankind did not possess 
—they could not get up a common defence against δ 
hostile animals: so that the human race would have been 
presently destroyed, had not Zeus interposed to avert such a 
consummation. He sent Hermés to mankind, bearing with 
him Justice and the sense of Shame (or Moderation), as 
the bonds and ornaments of civic society, coupling men in 
friendship.» Hermés asked Zeus—Upon what principle shall 
I distribute these gifts among mankind? Shall I distribute 
them in the same way as artistic skill is distributed, only to 
a small number—a few accomplished physicians, navigators, 
&c., being adequate to supply the wants of the entire com- 
munity? Or are they to be apportioned in a certain dose 
to every man? Undoubtedly, to every man (was the com- 
mand of Zeus). All without exception must be partakers in 
them. If they are confined exclusively to a few, like artistic 
or professional skill, no community can exist.i Ordain, by 


Prometheus 
ve to man- 


& Plato, Protag. p. 322 B. 

ἐζήτουν δὴ ἀθροίζεσθαι καὶ σώζεσθαι 
κτίζοντες πόλεις ὅτ᾽ οὖν ἀθροισθεΐεν, 
ἠδίκουν ἀλλήλους, ἅτε οὐκ ἔχοντες τὴν 
πολιτικὴν τέχνην ὥστε πάλιν σκεδα»- 
νύμενοι διεφθείροντο. 

Compare Plato, Republic, i. p. 3510, 
Pp. 352 Ἢ where Sokrates sets forth a 
similar argument. 

h Plato, Protagor. p. 322 C. 

Ἑρμῆν πέμπει ἄγοντα els ἀνθρώπους 
αἰδῶ τε Καὶ δίκην, ἵν᾽ eed ated κόσ- 
μοι τε καὶ δεσμοὶ, φιλίας συναγωγοί. 

_, | Plato, Protag. p. 322 D. εἷς ἔχων 

ἰατρικὴν πολλοῖς ἱκανὸς ἰδιώταις, καὶ οἱ 
ἄλλοι δημιουργοί. καὶ δίκην δὴ καὶ 
αἰδῶ οὕτω θῶ ἂν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἣ ἐπὶ 
| πάντα νείμω; ᾿Ἐπὶ πάντας, ἔφη ὁ Ζεὺς, 


καὶ πάντες μετεχόντων ob γὰρ by 
γένοιντο πόλεις, εἰ ὀλίγοι αὐτῶν peré 
χοιεν ὥσπερ ἄλλων τεχνῶν. καὶ νόμον 
θὲς παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, τὸν μὴ δυνάμενον αἰδοῦς 
καὶ δίκης μετέχειν, κτείνειν ὧν νόδον 
πόλεως. 

We see by p. 323 A that σ 
is employed as substitute or equivalent 
for αἰδώς : yet still αἰδὼς is the proper 
word to express Plato’s meaning, as it 
denotes a distinct and positive regard 
to the feelings of others—a feeling of 
rein in each man’s mind, when he 

iscovers or believes that he is dis-. 
approved by his comrades. Hom. II. 
O. κθι---αἰδὼ θέσθ' ἐνὶ θυμῷ ᾿Αλλήλους 
δ᾽ αἰδεῖσθε κατὰ κρατερὰς ὑσμίνας. 
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my authority, that every man, who cannot take a share of 
his own in justice and the sense of shame, shall be slain, as 
ὃ nuisance to the community. 

This fable will show you therefore, Sokrates (continues 
Protagors TOtagoras), that the Athenians have good reason 


adiscourse. When they are discussing matters of special art, 
the sense of they will hear only the few to whom such matters 
mt proms. are known. But when they are taking counsel 


teaty about social or political virtue, which consists alto- 


andtager gether in justice and moderation, they naturally 
by alltoall. hear every one; since every one is presumed, as a 
condition of the existence of the commonwealth, to be a par- 
taker therein.« Moreover, even though they know a man 
not to have these virtues in reality, they treat him as insane 
if he does not proclaim himself to have them, and make 
profession of virtue: whereas, in the case of the special arts, 
if a man makes proclamation of his own skill as a physician 
or musician, they censure or ridicule him.! 

Nevertheless, though they account this political or social 
Constant Virtue an universal endowment, they are far from 
ee thinking that it comes spontaneously or by nature. 
punishment. They conceive it to be generated by care and teach- 
ing. For in respect of all those qualities which come by 
nature or by accident, no one is ever angry with another or 
blames another for being found wanting. An ugly, dwarfish, 
or sickly man is looked upon simply with pity, because his 
defects are such as he cannot help. But when any one 
manifests injustice or other qualities the opposite of political 
‘virtue, then all his neighbours visit him with indignation, cen- 
sure, and perhaps punishment: implying clearly their belief 
that this virtue is an acquirement obtained by care and learn- 
ing. Indeed the whole institution of punishment has no 
other meaning. It is in itself a proof that men think social 
virtue to be acquirable and acquired. For no rational man 
ever punishes malefactors because they have done wrong, or 


* Plat. Prot. pp. 322-323. ' Plato, Protag. p. 323 C. 
= Plato, Protag. pp. 323-324. 
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simply with a view to the past :—since what is already done 
eannot be undone. He punishes with a view to the future, 
in order that neither the same man, nor others who see him 
punished, may be again guilty of similar wrong. This opinion 
plainly implies the belief, that virtue is producible by train- 
ing, since men punish for the purpose of prevention.” 

I come now to your remaining argument, Sokrates. You 
urge that citizens of eminent civil virtue cannot 
communicate that virtue to their own sons, to whom 
nevertheless they secure all the accomplishments 
which masters can teach. Now I have already shown you 
that civil virtue is the one accomplishment needful, which 
every man without exception must possess, on pain of punish- 
ment or final expulsion, if he be without it. I have shown 
you moreover that every one believes it to be communicable 
by teaching and attention. How can you believe then that 
these excellent fathers teach their sons other things, but do 
not teach them this, the want of which entails such terrible 
penalties ? 

The fact is, they do teach it: and that too with great 
pains? They begin to admonish and lecture their children, 

n Plato, Protag. p. 324 B, C. 


nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum 
οὐδεὶς yap κολάζει τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας 


est, sed ne peccetur. evocari enim 


πρὸς τούτῳ τὸν νοῦν ἔχων καὶ τούτον 
ἕνεκα ὅτι ἠδίκησεν, ὅστις μὴ ὥσπερ 
ἀλογίστως τιμωρεῖτα: ὁ δὲ 
_— ἐπιχειρῶν κολάζειν οὐ τοῦ 
παρεληλυθότος ἕνεκα ἀδικήματος 
ρεῖται---οὐ γὰρ ἂν τό γε πραχθὲν. 
τον θείη--ἀὀλλλὰ τοῦ wéArAovToS 
ἵνα μὴ αὖθις ἀδικήσῃ μήτε αὐτὸς οὗτος 
μήτε ἄλλος ὁ τοῦτον ἰδὼν κολασθέντα. 
καὶ τοιαύτην διάνοιαν ἔχων, διανοεῖται 
καιδευτὴν εἶναι ἀρετήν ἀποτροπῆς 
γοῦν ἕνεκα κολάζει. 

This clear and striking exposition of 
the theory of punishment is one of the 
most memorable passages in Plato, or 
in any ancientauthor. Andif weare 
to believe thewords which immediately 
follow, it was the theory universally 
accepted at that time—radtrny οὖν τὴν 


ὃνται καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ. Compare 
Pinto, Legg. xi. p. 933, where the 
same doctrine is announced: Seneca, 
De Irf, i. 16. “Nam, ut Plato ait, 


preeterita non possunt: futura prohi- 
bentur.” Steinhart (Einleit. zum 
Protag. p. 423) pronounces a just en- 
comium upon this theory of punish- 
ment, which, as he truly observes, 
combines together the purposes de- 
clared in the two modern theories— 
Reforming and Deterring. He says 
further, however, that the same theory 
of punishment reappears in the 
Gorgias, which I do not think exact, 
The pu Powe of punishment, as given 
in the Gorgias, is simply to cure a 
distempe tient of a terrible 
distemper, and thus to confer great 
benefit on him—but without any 
allusion to tutelary results as regards 
le 

9 to, Protag. p. 324 Ἐ. Πότερον 
ἔστι τι ἕν, ἣ οὐκ ἔστιν, οὗ ἀναγκαῖον 
πάντας τοὺς πολίτας μετέχε ᾿ 
μέλλει πόλις εἶναι; ἐν τούτῳ γι 
λύεται ἡ ἀπορία ἣν σὺ ἀπορεῖς. 

P Plato, Protag. p. 325 Β. 
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from the earliest years. Father, mother, tutor, nurse, all 
Teaching by Vie with each other to make the child as good as 
| Bihioolmaster, possible: by constantly telling him on every occasion 
dikastery.cc. which arises, This is right—-That is wrong—This is 
honourable—That is mean—This is holy—That is unholy— 
Do these things, abstain from those. If the child obeys 
them, it is well: if he do not, they straighten or rectify him, 
like a crooked piece of wood, by reproof and flogging. Next, 
they send him to a schoolmaster, who teaches him letters and 
the harp; but who is enjoined to take still greater pains in 
watching over his orderly behaviour. Here the youth is put 
to read, learn by heart, and recite, the compositions of able 
poets; full of exhortations to excellence and of stirring ex- 
amples from the good men of past times.' On the harp also, 
he learns the best songs, his conduct is strictly watched, and 
his emotions are disciplined by the influence of rhythmical 
and regular measure. While his mind is thus trained to 
good, he is sent besides to the gymnastic trainer to render 
his body a suitable instrument for it,’ and to guard against 
failure of energy under the obligations of military service. 
If he be the son of a wealthy man, he is sent to such training 
sooner, and remains in it longer. As soon as he is released 
from his masters, the city publicly takes him in hand, com- 
pelling him to learn the laws prescribed by old and good 
lawgivers,' to live according to their prescriptions, and to 
learn both command and obedience, on pain of being pu- 
nished. Such then being the care bestowed, both publicly 
and privately, to foster virtue, can you really doubt, Sokrates, 
whether it be teachable? You might much rather wonder 
if it were not so." 

_ How does it happen then, you ask, that excellent men so 


ᾳ Plato, Protag. p. 325 C. 

wap ἕκαστον καὶ ἔργον καὶ λόγον 
διδάσκοντες καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενοι ὅτι τὸ 
μὲν δίκαιον, τὸ δὲ ἄδικον, καὶ τόδε μὲν 
καλὸν. τόδε δὲ αἰσχρὸν, δ. 
- ¥ Plato, Protag. p. 325 E. παρατι- 
θέασιν αὑτοῖς ἐπὶ τῶν βάθρων ἀναγι- 
γώσκειν ποιητῶν ἀγαθῶν ποιήματα καὶ 
ἐκμανθάνειν ἀναγκάζουσιν, ἐν οἷς πολ- 
λαὶ μὲν νουθετήσεις ἔγεισι, πολλαὶ δὲ 


διέξοδοι καὶ ἔπαινοι καὶ ἐγκώμια παλαιῶν 
ἐνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν, ἵν’ ὁ παῖς (ηλῶν μι» 
μῆται καὶ ὀρέγηται τοιοῦτος γενέσθαι. 

" Plato, Protag. p. 226 B. ἵνα τὰ 
σώματα βελτίω ἔχοντες ὑπηρετῶσι τῇ 
διανοίᾳ χρηστῇ οὔσῃ, ἄο. 

* Plato, Protag. p. 226 D. νόμους 
ὑπογράψασα, ἀγαθῶν καὶ παλαιῶν yor 
μοθετῶν εὑρήματα, &. 

5 Plato, Protag. p. 326 E. 
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frequently have worthless sons, to whom, even with all these 
precautions, they cannot teach their own virtue? 4) jesmvir- 
This is not surprising, when you recollect what I the from the 
have just said—That in regard to social virtue, (Arye. 
every ‘man must be a craftsman and producer; leaner shall 
there must be no non-professional consumers.* All ον ρα ον ΙΝ 
of us are interested in rendering our neighbours Maes ard 
just and virtuous, as well as in keeping them so. “~ 
Accordingly, every one, instead of being jealous, like a pro- 
fessional artist, of seeing his own accomplishments diffused, 
stands forward zealously in teaching justice and virtue to 
every one else, and in reproving all short-comers.’ Every 
man is a teacher of virtue to others: every man learns his 
virtue from such general teaching, public and private. The 
sons of the best men learn it in this way, as well as others. 
The instruction of their fathers counts for comparatively 
little, amidst such universal and paramount extraneous influ- 
ence; so that it depends upon the aptitude and predispo- 
sitions of the sons themselves, whether they turn out better 
or worse than others. The son of a superior man will often 
turn out ill; while the son of a worthless man will prove 
meritorious. So the case would be, if playing on the flute 
were the one thing needful for all citizens; if every one 
taught and enforced flute-playing upon all! others, and every 
one learnt it from the teaching of all others." You would 
find that the sons of good or bad flute-players would turn out 
good or bad, not in proportion to the skill of their fathers, 
but according to their own natural aptitudes. You would find 
however also, that all of them, even the most unskilful, would 
be accomplished flute-players, if compared with men abso- 
lutely untaught, who had gone through no such social train- 


x Plato, Protag. p. 320 E. ὅτι 
τούτον τοῦ πράγματος, τῆς ἀρετῆς, εἰ 
μέλλει πόλις εἶναι, οὐδένα δεῖ ὶδιωὼ- 
τεύειν. 

It is to be regretted that there is 
no precise word to translate exactly the 
useful antithesis between ἰδιώτης and 
τεχνίτης or δημιουργός. 

Y Plato, Protag. p. 327 A. 

εἰ καὶ τοῦτο καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ wis 


πάντα καὶ διεδίδασκε καὶ ἐπέπληττε 
τὸν μὴ καλῶς αὐλοῦντα, καὶ μὴ ἐφθόνει 
τούτου, ὥσπερ νῦν τῶν δικαίων καὶ τῶν 
νομίμων οὐδεὶς φθονεῖ οὐδ᾽ ἀποκρύπτεται, 
ὥσπερ τῶν τεχνημάτων---λυσι- 
τελεῖ γὰρ, οἶμαι, ἡμῖν ἡ ἀλλήλων δι- 
καιοσύνη καὶ ἀρετὴ---διὰ τοῦτο πᾶς 
παντὶ προθύμως λέγει καὶ διδάσκει κα 
τὰ δίκαια καὶ τὰ νόμιμα. 
5. Plato, Protag. p. 327 C. 
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ing. So too, in regard to justice and virtue.* The very worst 
man brought up in your society and its public and private 
training, would appear to you a craftsman in these endow- 
ments, if you compared him with men who had been brought 
up without education, without laws, without dikasteries, with- 
out any general social pressure bearing on them, to enforce 
virtue: such men as the savages exhibited last year in the 
comedy of Pherekrates at the Lensan festival. If you were 
thrown among such men, you, like the chorus of misanthropes 
in that play, would look back with regret even upon the 
worst criminals of the society which you had left, such as 
Eurybatus and Phrynondas.® 

But now, Sokrates, you are over-nice, because all of us are 
teachers of virtue, to the best of every man’s power ; 
while no particular individual appears to teach it 


speciaiteach- specially and ex professo.© By the same analogy, if 
er thereof. ¥ 
Protagoras you asked who was the teacher for speaking our 
teaches vir- . 

tuesome- vernacular Greek, no one special person could be 
Ww. tter 

than others. pointed out:¢ nor would you find out who was the 


finishing teacher for those sons of craftsmen who learnt the 
rudiments of their art from their own fathers—while if the 
son of any non-professional person learns a craft, it is easy to 
assign the person by whom he was taught.° So it is in 
respect to virtue. All of us teach and enforce virtue to the 
best of our power; and we ought to be satisfied if there be 
any one of us ever so little superior to the rest, in the power 
of teaching it. Of such men I believe myself to be one! I 
can train a man into an excellent citizen, better than others, 
and in a manner worthy not only of the fee which I ask, but 
even of a still greater remuneration, in the judgment of the 


® Plato, Protag. p. 327 D. 

ὅστις σοι ἀδικώτατος φαίνεται ἄνθρω- 
᾿ wos τῶν ἐν νέμοις καὶ ἀνθρώποις τε- 
θραμμένων, δίκαιον αὑτὸν εἶναι καὶ 


τρυφᾷς, ὦ Σώκρατες, διότι πάντ ς διδάσ- 
καλοί εἰσιν ἀρετῆς, καθ᾽ ὅσον δύναται 
ἕκαστος καὶ οὐδείς σοι φαίνεται. 


ἃ Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. εἶθ᾽ ὥς 


δημιουργὸν τούτου τοῦ πράγ- | wep by εἰ (ητοῖς τις διδάσκαλος τοῦ ἐλ- 


ματος, εἰ δέοι αὐτὸν κρίνεσθαι πρὸς 
ἀνθρώπους, οἷς μήτε παιδεία μήτε δικασ. 
τήρια μήτε νόμοι μήτε ἀνάγκη μηδεμία 
διὰ παντὸς ἀναγκάζουσα ἀρετῇς em- 
μελεῖσθαι. 

Ὁ Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. 


© Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. νῦν δὲ] &e 


ληνίζειν, οὐδ' ἂν εἷς φανείη. 

6 Plato, Protag. p. 328 A. 

f Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. 

Sri εν εἰ aris ἔστι τις ὅστις 
διαφέρει ἡμῶν προβιβάσαι ἐς ἀρετὴν, 
ἀγαπητόν. “Ov δὴ ἐγὼ οἶμαι εἷς elves, 


° 
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pupil himself. This is the stipulation which I make with 
him: when he has completed his course, he is either to pay 
me the fee which I shall demand—or if he prefers, he may 
go into a temple, make oath as to his own estimate of the 
instruction imparted to him, and pay me according to that 
estimate.® : 

I have thus proved to you, Sokrates—That virtue is teach- 
able—That the Athenians account it to be teach- γμὸ smsot 
able—That there is nothing wonderful in finding fest sie 
the sons of good men worthless, and the sons of sive be. 
worthless men good. Indeed this is true no less about κα 
the special professions, than about the common accomplish- 
ment, virtue. The sonsof Polyklétus the statuary, and of many 
other artists, are nothing as compared with their fathers.» 


Such is the discourse composed by Plato and attributed 
to the Platonic Protagoras—showing that virtue is Remarks up- 
teachable, and intended to remove the difficulties aaa” 
proposed by Sokrates. It is.an exposition of some explain the 
length: and because it is put into the mouth of a which the 
Sophist, many commentators presume, as @ matter sentiment of 
of course, that it must be a manifestation of some propagates” 
worthless quality: that it is either empty verbiage, sion eekt. 
or ostentatious self-praise, or low-minded immorality. Iam 
unable to perceive in the discourse any of these demerits. I 
think it is one of the best parts of the Platonic writings, as an 
exposition of the growth and propagation of common sense— 
the common, established, ethical and social sentiment, among 
a community: sentiment neither dictated in the beginning, 
by any scientific or artistic lawgiver, nor personified in any 
special guild of craftsmen apart from the remaining com- 
munity—nor inculcated by any formal professional teachers— 


© Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. To me this appears the reverse of 
᾿ ἄς Protag. p. 328 C. the truth. But even if it were true, 


us (ad 326 ἘΠ) who has; no blame could fall on Protagoras. 
been followed by many later critics. | We should only be warranted in con- 
“Queestio est, Virtuane doceri possit? | cluding that it suited the scheme of 
Quod instituit demonstrare Sophista, | Plato here to make him talk non- 
sed ineptissimis argumentis et que | sense. 
contra seipsum faciant.” 


-- 


> 
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nor tested by analysis—nor verified by comparison with any 
objective standard: but self-sown and self-asserting, stamped, 
multiplied, and kept in circulation, by the unpremeditated 
conspiracy of the general* public—the omnipresent agency 
of King Nomos and his numerous volunteers. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, Sokrates is made to 
Antithesls or AWEll upon the fact that there are no recognised 
Protagoras professional teachers of virtue; and to ground upon 
Whether vir- this fact a doubt, whether virtue be really teachable. 
πε But the present dialogue is the only one in which 
oa the fact is accounted for, and the doubt formally 
answered. There are neither special teachers, nor professed 
pupils, nor determinate periods of study, nor definite lessons 
or stadia, for the acquirement of virtue, as there are for 
a particular art or craft: the reason being, that in that de- 
partment every man must of necessity be a practitioner, more 
or less perfectly: every man has an interest in communi- 
cating it to his neighbours: hence every man is constantly 
both teacher and learner. Herein consists one main and 
real distinction between virtué and the special arts; an 
answer to the view most frequently espoused by the Platonic 
Sokrates, assimilating virtue to a professional craft, which 
ought to have special teachers, and a special season of 
apprenticeship, if it is to be acquired at all. 

The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. But to 
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k Thisis what the Platonic Sokrates 
alludes to in the Phedon and else- 
where. οἱ τὴν δημοτικὴν τε καὶ πολι- 
τικὴν ἀρετὴν ἐπιτετηδευκότες, ἣν δὴ 
καλοῦσι σωφροσόνην τε καὶ δικαιοσύνην, 
ἐξ ἔθονς τε καὶ μελέτης γεγονυῖαν, ἄνεν 
eae τε καὶ νοῦ. Pheedon, p. 

2B; com the same dialogue, p. 
68 C; also Republic, x. p. 512 1). ἔθει 
ἄνευ φιλοσοφίας ἀρετῆς μετειληφότα. 

The account given by Mr. James 
Mill (Fragment on Mackintosh, p. 
259-260) of the manner in which the 
established morality of a society is 
transmitted and perpetuated,coincides 
completely with the discourse of the 
Platonic Protagoras. The passage is 
too long to be cited: I give here only 
the concluding words, which describe 
the δημοτικὴ ἀρετὴ ἄνευ φιλοσοφία----- 


“In this manner it is that men, in 
the social state, acquire the habits of 
moral acting, and certain affections 
connected with it, before they are ca- 
pable of reflecting upon the grounds 
which recommend the acts either to 
praise or blame. Nearly at this point 
the greater part of them remain : con- 
tinuing to perform moral acts and to 
abstain from thecontrary, chiefly from 
the habits which they have acquired, 
and the authority upon which they 
originally acted: though it is not pos- 
sible that any man should comé to 
the years and blessing of reason, 
without perceiving at least in an in- 
distinct and general way, the advan- 
tage which mankind derive from their 
acting towards one another in one way 
rather than another.” . 
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(παρ. XXL 
me it seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free 
from superfluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens 
ptesents of course the poetical ornament which belongs to 
that manner of handling. It is however fully equal, in point 
of perspicuity as well as charm—in my judgment, it is even 
superior—to any other fable in Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon, of Protagoras is 
concluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound Procedure of 
admiration of it, and admits the conclusion—That rogard to the 
virtue is teachable—to be made out, as well as it Prowagores 
can be made out by any continuous exposition.’ In ments uF as 
fact, the speaker has done all that could be done rey 
by Periklés or the best orator of the assembly. He some ofthe | 
has given a long series of reasonings in support of assumptions. 
his own case, without stopping to hear the doubts of oppo- 
nents. He has sailed along triumphantly upon the stream 
of public sentiment, accepting all the established beliefs— 
appealing to his hearers with all those familiar phrases, 
round which the most powerful associations are grouped— 
and taking for granted that: justice, virtue, good, evil, &c., 
are known, indisputable, determinate data, fully understood, 
and unanimously interpreted. He has shown that the com- 
munity take great pains, both publicly and privately, to 


1 Plato, Protag. pp. 328-329. 

Very different indeed is the senti- 
ment of the principal Platonic com- 
mentators. Schleiermacher will not 
allow the mythus of Protagoras to be 
counted among the Platonic mythes: 
he says that it is composed in the style 
of Protagoras, and perhapscopied from 
some real composition of that Sophist. 
He finds in it nothing but a “ grobma- 
terialistiche Denkungsart, die iiber 
die sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus 
samc aah (Hinleitun e zum Prota- 
goras, vol. i. pp. 233-234). 

To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. 
p. 71)}—who tells us that what is ex- 
pressed in the mythus is, “the vulgar 
and mean sentiment and manner of 
thought of the Sophist : for it deduces 
everything, both arts and the social 
union itself, from human wants and 
cent El Apparently these critics, 
when they treat this ag a proof of 


meanness and vulgarity, have forgot- 
ten that the Platonic Sokrates himself 
does exactly the same thing in the 
Republic—deriving the entire social 
union from human necessities (Re- 
publ. ii. 369 C). 

K. F. Hermann is hardly less 
severe upon the Protagorean discourse 
(Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. 
p. 400). ᾿ 

For my part, I take a view alto- 
gether opposed to these learned per- 
sons. I think the discourse one of the 
most striking and instructive portions 
of the Platonic writings: and if I could 
believe that it was the composition of 
Protagoras himself, my estimation of 
him would be considerably raised. 

Steinhart pronounces a much more 
rational and equitable judgment than 
Ast and Schieiermacher, upon the 
discourse of Protagoras (Kinleitung 
zum Prot. pp. 422-423). 
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inculcate and enforce virtue: that is, what they believe 
in and esteem as virtue. But is their belief well founded ? 
Is that which they esteem, really virtue? Do they and 
their elegant spokesman Protagoras, know what virtue is? 
If so, how do they know it, and can they explain it ? 

This is the point upon which Sokrates now brings his 
One purpose “lenchus to bear: his method of short question 
fone to «and answer. We have seen what long continuous 
feat it «speaking can do: we have now to see what short 
conree wa cross-questioning can do. The antithesis between 

question snd the two is at least.one main purpose of Plato—if it 
ἴδω be not even the purpose (as Schleiermacher sup- 
poses it to be)—in this memorable dialogue. 

After your copious exposition, Protagoras (says Sokrates), 
Questions by 1 have only one little doubt remaining, which you 
Whether Willeasilyexplain™ You have several times spoken’ 
and indivi of justice, moderation, holiness, &c., as if they all, 

meiorar taken collectively, made up virtue. Do you mean 
Whether the that virtue is a Whole, and that these three names 
Romogeneous denote distinct parts of it? Or are the three names 
geneous. =a equivalent to virtue, different names for one and 
the same thing? Prot.—They are names signifying distinct 
parts of virtue. Sokr.—Are these parts like the parts of the 
face,—eyes, nose, mouth, ears—each part not only distinct 
from the rest, but having its own peculiar properties? Or 
are they like the parts of gold, homogeneous with each other 
and with the whole, differing only in magnitude? Prot.— 
The former. Sokr.—Then some men may possess one part, 
some another. Or is it necessary that he who possesses one 
part, should possess all? Prot—By no means necessary. 
Some men are courageous, but unjust: others are just, but 
not intelligent. Sokr— Wisdom and courage then, both of 
them, are parts of virtue? Prot.—They are so. Wisdom 
is the greatest of the parts: but no one of the parts: is 
the exact likeness of another: each of them has its own 
peculiar property.” 


m Plato, Protag. pp. 328 E-329 B. | σμικροῦ τινος ἐνδεής εἶμι πάντ᾽ ἔχειν, 
πλὴν σμικρόν τί μοι ἐμποδὰν, ὃ &e. 
rs Πρωταγόρας ῥᾳδίως ewexdiddter— | ὃ Plato, Protag. pp. 329-330. 
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Sokr.—Now let us examine what sort of thing each of these 
parts is. Tell me—is justice some thing, or no 
thing? I think it is some thing: are you of the 
same opinion?® Prot.—Yes. Sokr.—Now this thing 
which you call justice: is it itself just or unjust ? 
I should say that it was just: what do you say ?? tesduins 
Prot.—I think so too. Sokr.—Holiness also is “tryou”’ 
some thing: is the thing called holiness, itself holy ἘΔ 
or unholy? As for me, if any one were to ask me the 
question, I should reply—Of course it is: nothing else can 
well be holy, if holiness itself be not holy. Would you say 
the same? Prot.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—Justice being 
admitted to be just, and holiness to be holy—do not you 
think that justice also is holy, and that holiness is just? If 
so, how can you reconcile that with your former declaration, 
that no one of the parts of virtue is like any other part? 
Prot.—I do not altogether admit that justice is holy, and 
that holiness is just. But the matter is of little moment: if 
you please, let both of them stand as admitted. Sokr.—Not 
so:? I do not want the debate to turn upon.an “If you 
please.” ‘You and I are the debaters, and we shall determine 
the debate best without “Ifs.” Prot.—I say then that justice 
and holiness are indeed, in a certain way, like each other; 
so also there is a point of analogy between white and black," 
hard and soft, and between many other things which no one 
would pronounce to be like generally. Sokr.—Do you think 
then that justice and holiness have only a small point of 
analogy between them? Prot.—Not exactly so: but I do 


ο Plato, Protag. p. 330 B. κοινῇ 


σκεψώμεθα ποῖόν τι αὐτῶν ἔστιν 


and holiness 
holy? How 
far justice is 
like to holi- 
ness? So- 


This passage seems intended to 
illustrate the indifference of Prota- 


ἕκαστον" πρῶτον uty τὸ τοιόνδε----ἡ 
δικαιοσύνη πρᾶγμά τί ἐστιν; 4 οὐδὲν 
πρᾶγμα: ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ δοκεῖ" τί δὲ σοί ; 

P Plato, Protag. p. 330 D. τοῦτο 
τὸ πρᾶγμα ὃ ὠνομάσατε ἄρτι, ἣ δικαι- 
οσύνη, αὐτὸ τοῦτο δίκαιον ἐστιν ἣ 
ἄδικον ; 

4 Plato, Protag. p. 331 D. εἰ γὰρ 
βούλει, ἔστω ἡμῖν καὶ δικαιοσύνη ὅσιον 
καὶ ὁσιότης δίκαιον. Μή μοι, ἦν δ᾽ 
ἐγώ" οὐδὲν γὰρ δέομαι τὸ “ci βούλει" 
τοῦτο καὶ “εἴ σοι δοκεῖ" ἐλέγχεσ- 
θαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμέ τε καὶ σέ. 


VOL. II. 


goras for dialectic forms and strict 
accuracy of discussion. The ἀκριβο- 
λογία of Sokrates and Plato was not 
merely unfamiliar but even distaste- 
ful to rhetorical and practical men. 
Protagoras is made to exhibit himself 
as thinking the distinctions drawn by 
Sokrates too nice, not worth attending 
to. Many of the contemporaries of 
both shared this opinion. One pur- 
pose of our dialogue is to bring such 
antitheses into view. 


* Plat. Prot. 331 EH. 
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not concur with you when you declare that one is like the 
other. Sokr.—Well then! since you seem to follow with 
some repugnance this line of argument, let us enter upon 
another. | 
Sokrates then attempts to show that intelligence and 
Intelligence moderation are identical with each other (σοφία 
and σωφροσύνη. The proof which he produces, 
they have elicited by several questions, is—that both the one 
ctrary. | and the other are contrary to folly (ἀφροσύνη), and, 
that as a general rule, nothing can have more than one 
single contrary.' 


Sokrates thus seems to himself to have made much pro- 
Insufficient gress in proving all the names of different virtues 
reasons given ‘ 
by sokrates. to be names of one and the same thing. Modera- 
cares to die tion and intelligence are shown to be the same: 
ferent mean- justice and holiness had before been shown to be 

ge of the 
same term. nearly the same :" though we must recollect that 
this last point had not been admitted by Protagoras. It 
must be confessed however that neither the one nor the other 
is proved by any conclusive reasons. In laying down the 
maxim—that nothing can have more than one single con- 
tary—Plato seems to have forgotten that the same term 
may be used in two different senses. Because the term folly 
(ἀφροσύνη) is used sometimes to denote the opposite of 
moderation (σωφροσύνη), sometimes the opposite of intelli- 
gence (σοφία), it does not follow that moderation and intelli- 
gence are the same thing.* Nor does he furnish more 
satisfactory proof of the other point, viz.: That holiness and 
justice are the same, or as much alike as possible. The in- 
termediate position which is assumed to form the proof, viz.: 


5 Plato, Protag. 332 A. 
t Pla . Ῥ. 332. 


careful to distinguish the different 
to, Protag 
ἃ Plato, Protag. p. 333 B. 


meanings of the same word—rd πολ- 


τι ταὐτὸν By. 

χ Aristotle would probably have 
avoided such a mistake as this. One 
important point (as I have already 
remarked, vol. i. p. 500)in which he is 
superior to Plato is, in being far more 


λαχῶς λεγόμενα. Plato rarely troubles 
himeelf to notice such distinction, and 
seems indeed generally unaware of it. 
He constantly ridicules Prodikus, who 
tried to distinguish words apparently 
synonymous. 
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That holiness is holy, and that justice is just—is either tauto- 
logical, or unmeaning ; and cannot serve as a real proof of 
any thing. It is indeed so futile, that if it were found in 
the mouth of Protagoras and not in that of Sokrates, com- 
mentators would probably have cited it as an illustration of 
the futilities of the Sophists. As yet therefore little has 
been done to elucidate the important question to which So- 
krates addresses himself—What is the extent of analogy be- 
tween the different virtues? Are they at bottom one and 
the same thing under different names? In what does the 
analogy or the sameness consist ? — 

But though little progress has been made in determining 
the question mooted by Sokrates, enough has been piesoras is 
done to discompose and mortify Protagoras. The powleé, ond 
general tenor of the dialogue is, to depict this man, “** 
so eloquent in popular and continuous exposition, as destitute 
of the analytical acumen requisite to meet cross-examination, 
and of promptitude for dealing with new aspects of the case, 
on the very subjects which form the theme of his eloquence. 
He finds himself brought round, by a series of short questions, 
to a conclusion which—whether conclusively proved or not 
—is proved in a manner binding upon him, since he has 
admitted all the antecedent premisses. He becomes dis- 
satisfied with himself, answers with increasing reluctance,’ 
and is at last so provoked as to break out of the limits 
imposed upon a respondent. 


Meanwhile Sokrates pursues his examination, with intent 
to prove that justice (δικαιοσύνη) and moderation grates 
(σωφροσύνη) are identical. Does a man who acts pre 
unjustly conduct himself with moderation? I should Ate. 
be ashamed (replies Protagoras) to answer in the $0‘ ἀνὰ 
affirmative, though many people say so. Sokr.— Pyeeoen" 
It is indifferent to me whether you yourself think Sivyme 
80 or not, provided only you consent to make answer. “*"*- 
What I principally examine is the opinion itself: though it 
follows perhaps as a consequence, that I the questioner, and 


7 Plato, Protag. pp. 333 B, 335 A. ᾿ 
E 
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the respondent along with me, undergo examination at the 
same time." You answer then (though without adopting the 
opinion) that men who act unjustly sometimes behave with 
moderation, or with intelligence: that is that they follow a 
wise policy in committing injustice. Prot—Beit so. Sokr. 
— You admit too that there exist certain things called good 
things. Are those things good, which are profitable to man- 
kind? Prot.—By Zeus, I call some things good, even though 
they be not profitable to men (replies Protagoras, with in- 
creasing acrimony).* Sokr.—Do you mean those things which 
are not profitable to any man, or those which are not profit- 
able to any creature whatever? Do you call these latter 
good also? Prot.—Not at all: but there are many things 
profitable to men, yet unprofitable or hurtful to different 
animals. Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous.> | 

Protagoras is represented as giving this answer at con- 
siderable length, and in a rhetorical manner, so as 
to elicit applause from the hearers.© Upon this 
Sokrates replies, “I am a man of short memory, 
and if any one speaks at length, I forget what he 
Protageas, 88 said, If you wish me to follow you, I must 
Esrratesxises entreat you to make shorter answers.” Prot.—What 
a do you mean by asking me to make shorter answers ? 
Do you mean shorter than the case requires? Sokr.—No, 
certainly not. Prot.—But who is to be judge of the brevity 
necessary, you or I? Sokr.—I have understood that you 
profess to be master and teacher both of long speech and of 
short speech: what I beg is, that you will employ only short 
speech, if you expect me to follow you. Prot.—Why, So- 


* Plato, Protag. p. 333 Ὁ. τὸν yap | Protagoras of good is the same as that 
λόγον ἔγωγε μάλιστα ἐξετάζω, συμ which is given by the historical 


Remon- 
strance of 
Sokrates 
against long 
answers, as 
inconsistent 
with the laws 
of dialogue. 


βαίνει μέντοι ἴσως καὶ ἐμὲ τὸν ἐρωτῶντα 
καὶ τὸν ἐρωτώμενον ἐξετάζεσθαι. 

Here again we find Plato drawing 
special attention to the conditions of 
dialectic debate. 

* Plato, Protag. Ὁ. 333 E. 

Ὁ Plato, Protag. p. 334 C. Οὕτω δὲ 
ποικίλον τί ἐστι τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ παντο- 
δαπόν, Ko. 

The explanation here given by 


Sokrates himself in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia (iii. 8). Things called 
good are diverse in the highest degree; 
but they are all called good because 
they contribute in some way to 
human security, relief, comfort, or 
prosperity. To one or other of these 
ends good, in all its multifarious forms, 
is relative. 


© Plato, Protag. p. 334 Ὁ. 
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krates, I have carried on many debates in my time; and if, 
as you ask me now, I had always talked just as my opponent 
wished, I should never have acquired any reputation at all. 
Sokr.—Be it so: in that case I must retire; for as to long 
speaking, I am incompetent: I can neither make long 
speeches, nor follow them. 

Here Sokrates rises to depart; but Kallias, the master of 
the house, detains him, and expresses an earnest Interference 
wish that the debate may be continued. A pro- to fo get the 
miscuous conversation ensues, in which most persons continued, ὁ 
present take part. Alkibiades, as the champion of conversation, 
Sokrates, gives, what seems really to be the key of declares thet 
the dialogue, when he says—“Sokrates admits that oueht a 
he has no capacity for long speaking, and that he superiority οἵ 
is no match therein for Protagoras. But as to dia- Mislogue. 
lectic debate, or administering and resisting cross-examination, 
I should be surprised if any one were a match for him. If 
Protagoras admits that on this point he is inferior, Sokrates 
requires no more: if he does not, let him continue the de- 
bate: but he must not lengthen his answers so that hearers 
lose the thread of the subject.’ 

This remark of Alkibiades, speaking altogether as a vehe- 
ment partisan of Sokrates, brings to view at least ciaimofs 
one purpose—if not the main purpose—of Plato slandi ard 
in the dialogue. “Sokrates acknowledges the su- for Dialect 
periority of Protagoras in rhetoric; if Protagoras Hhetorie. 
acknowledges the superiority of Sokrates in dialectic, Sokrates 
is satisfied.” An express locus standi is here claimed for 
dialectic, and a recognised superiority for its professors on 
their own ground. Protagoras professes to be master both 
of long speech and of short speech: but in the last he must 
recognise a superior. 

Kritias, Prodikus, and Hippias all speak (each in a manner 
of his own) deprecating marked partisanship on sokratesis 
either side, exhorting both parties to moderation, Spon to 
and insisting that the conversation shall be con- snd invites 
tinued. At length Sokrates consents to remain, yet question him 

4 Plato, Prot. pp. 334 E, 335 A-C. © Plat, Prot. p. 336 C-D, 


ip 
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on condition that Protagoras shall confine himself within the 
limits of the dialectic procedure. Protagoras (he says) shall 
first question me as long as he pleases: when he has finished, 
I will question him.. The Sophist, though at first reluctant, 
is constrained, by the instance of those around, to accede to 
this proposition.‘ 

For the purpose of questioning, Protagoras selects a song 
Protagoras Of Simonides: prefacing it with a remark, that the 
importance of TNOSt important accomplishment of a cultivated man 
workscfthe consists in being thorough master of the works of 
fuestions, the poets, so as to understand and appreciate them 


of a song of correctly, and answer all questions respecting them.® 


Disveting Sokrates intimates that he knows and admires the 
about the in- gong: upon which Protagoras proceeds to point out 
ofthesong. two passages in it which contradict each other, and 
asks how Sokrates can explain or justify such contradiction.» 
The latter is at first embarrassed, and invokes the aid of 
Prodikus; who interferes to uphold the consistency of his 
fellow-citizen Simonides, but is made to speak (as elsewhere 
by Plato) in a stupid and ridiculous manner. After a de- 
sultory string of remarks,’ with disputed interpretation of 
particular phrases and passages of the song, but without 
promise of any result—Sokrates offers to give an exposition 
of the general purpose of the whole song, in order that the 
company may see how far he has advanced in that accom- 
plishment which Protagoras had so emphatically extolled— 
complete mastery of the works of the poets.* 

He then proceeds to deliver a long harangue, the com- 
Long speech mencement of which appears to be a sort of counter- 
expounding part and parody of the first speech delivered by 
of the song, Protagoras in this dialogue. That Sophist had re- 
down an iro- presented that the sophistical art was ancient:! and 
about the that the poets, from Homer downward, were So- 


numerous 


concealed © phists, but dreaded the odium of the name, and 


t Plat. Prot. pp. 337-338. 1 Plat. Prot. pp. 340-341. 
€ Plat. Prot. p. 339 A. ἡγοῦμαι dy | * Plat. Prot. p. 342 A. εἰ βούλει 
ἀνδρὶ παιδείας μετεσχηκότι μέγιστον | λαβεῖν μου πεῖραν ὅπως ἔχω, ὃ σὺ λέγεις 
μέρος εἶναι, περὶ ἐπῶν Sewdy εἶναι. τοῦτο, περὶ ἐπῶν. 
Plat. Prot. p. 339 O-D. 1 Plat. Prot. pp. 316-317. 
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professed ἃ different avocation with another title. sophistes 
Sokrates here tells us that philosophy was more Sparta me. 
ancient still in Krete and Sparta, and that there 
were more Sophists (he does not distinguish between the 
Sophist and the philosopher), female as well as male, in those 
regions, than anywhere else: but that they concealed their 
name and profession, for fear that others should copy them 
and acquire the like eminence:™ that they pretended to de- 
vote themselves altogether to arms and gymnastic—a pretence 
whereby (he says) all the other Greeks were really deluded. 
The special characteristic of these philosophers or Sophists 
was, short and emphatic speech—epigram shot in at the 
seasonable moment, and thoroughly prostrating an opponent." 
The Seven Wise Men, among whom Pittakus was one, were 
philosophers on this type, of supreme excellence: which they 
showed by inscribing their memorable brief aphorisms at 
Delphi. So great was the celebrity which Pittakus acquired 
by his aphorism, that Simonides the poet became jealous, and 
composed this song altogether for the purpose of discrediting 
him, Having stated this general view, Sokrates illustrates it 
by going through the song, with exposition and criticism of 
several different passages.° As soon as Sokrates has con- 
cluded, Hippias? compliments him, and says that he too has 
a lecture ready prepared on the same song: which he would 
willingly deliver: but Alkibiades and the rest beg him to 
postpone it. 

No remark is made by any one present, either upon the 
circumstance that Sokrates, after protesting against 
long speeches, has here delivered one longer by far 
than the first speech of Protagoras, and more than 
half as long as the second, which contains a large 
theory—nor upon the sort of interpretation that he 
bestows upon the Simonidean song. That inter- 
pretation is so strange and forced—so violent in ὌΝ 
distorting the an of the poet—so evidently predeter- 


™ Plat. Prot. p 


2 Plat. Prot. p. Ἔ, 343 B-C. ° Plat. Prot. “247. 
Ὅτι οὗτος 6 P μὲ ἣν τῶν παλαιῶν Ρ Plat. Prot. hae ὠ 


τῆς φιλοσοφίας, βραχυλογία τις Λακω- 
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mined by the resolution to find Platonic metaphysics in a 
lyric effusion addressed to a Thessalian prince i—that if such 
an exposition had been found under the name of Protagoras, 
critics would have dwelt upon it as an additional proof of dis- 
honest perversions by the Sophists.* It appears as if Plato, 
intending in this dialogue to set out the contrast between 
long or continuous speech (sophistical, rhetorical, poetical) 
represented by Protagoras, and short, interrogatory speech 
(dialectical) represented by Sokrates—having moreover com- 
posed for Protagoras in the earlier part of the dialogue, an 
harangue claiming venerable antiquity for his own accom- 
plishment—has thought it right to compose for Sokrates a 
pleading with like purpose, to put the two accomplishments 
ona par. And if that pleading includes both pointless irony 
and misplaced comparisons (especially what is said about the 
Spartans—we must remember that Sokrates has expressly 
renounced all competition with Protagoras in continuous 
speech, and that he is here handling the weapon in which he 
is confessedly inferior. Plato secures a decisive triumph to 
dialectic, and to Sokrates as representing it: but he seems 
content here to leave Sokrates on the lower ground as a 
rhetorician. , 

Moreover, when Sokrates intends to show himself off as a 
master of poetical lore (περὶ ἐπῶν devic),.he at the same 
time claims a right of interpreting the poets in his own 


4 Especially his explanation of ἑκὼν 
ἐξδῇ (p. 345 B.) Heyne (Opuscula, i. 
p. 160) remarks upon the strange in- 
terpretation given by Sokrates of the 
Simonidean song. Compare Plato in 
Lysis, p. 212 E, and in Alkib. ii. p. 
147 D. In both these cases, Sokrates 
cites passages of poetry, assigning to 
them a sense which their authors 

lainly did not intend them to bear. 
Freindorf in his note on the Lysis(l.c.) 
observes—“ Videlicet, ut exeat senten- 
tia, quam Solon ne somniavit quidem, 
versuum horum structuram, neglecto 
-plané sermonis usu, hanc statuit.— 

ujusmodi interpretationis aliud est 
luculentum exemplum in Alcib. ii. p. 


a, 
also Heindorf’s notes on the 
Charmidés, p. 163 B—Lachés p. 191, 


B—and Lysis, p. 214 D. 

M. Boeckh observes (ad Pindar. 
Isthm. v. p. 528) respecting an allusion 
made by Pindar to Hesiod— 

“Num male intellexit poeta intelli- 
gentissimus perspicua verba Hesiodi ? 
Non credo: sed bene sciens, consulto, 
alium sensum intulit, suo consilio ac- 
commodatum! Simile exemplum offert 
gravissimus auctor Plato Theetet. p. 
155 D.” Stalibaum in his note on the 
Thestétus adopts this remark of 
Boeckh. Groen van Prinsterer gives 
a similar opinion. (Prosopographia 
Platonica, p. 17.) 

* K. F. Hermann observes (Gesch. 
der Plat. Philos. p. 460) that Sokrates, 
in his interpretation of the Simonidean 
song, shows that he can play the So- 
phist as well as other people can, 
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way. He considers the poets either as persons divinely in- 
spired, who speak fine things without rational under- * Sokrates de- 
standing (we have seen this in the Apology andthe Ὁ΄ῸῦϑΘΟΘὋ. 
Ion)—or as men of superior wisdom, who deliver 
valuable truth lying beneath the surface, and not 
discernible by vulgar eyes. Both these views differ 


from that of literal interpretation, which is here from them: 
represented by Protagoras and Prodikus. And ii Prot 
these two Sophists are here contrasted with Sokrates cent aa 
as interpreters of the poets. Protagoras and Pro- resume the 


. one task of an- 
dikus look upon poetical compositions as sources of swering. 


instruction: and seek to interpret them literally, as an intelli- 
gent hearer would have understood them when they were sung 
or recited for the first time. Towards that end, discrimination 
of the usual or grammatical meaning of words was indis- 
pensable. Sokrates, on the contrary, disregards the literal 
interpretation, derides verbal distinctions as useless, or twists 
them into harmony with his own purpose: Simonides and 
other poets are considered as superior men, and even as in- 
spired men—in whose verses wisdom and virtue must be 
embodied and discoverable *—only that they are given in an 
obscure and enigmatical manner: requiring to be extracted 
by the divination of the philosopher, who alone knows what 
wisdom and virtue are. It is for the philosopher to show his 
ingenuity by detecting the traces of them. This is what 
Sokrates does with the song of Simonides. He discovers in 
it supposed underlying thoughts (ὑπονοίας) : * distinctions of 


® See Plato, Pheedrus, p. 245 A-B— 
Apol. p. 22 B-C: Ion, pp. 533-534. 
Compare the distinction drawn in 
Timeus, p. 72 A-B, between the μάντις 
and the προφήτης. 
¢ About the ὑπόνοιαι ascribed to the 
ets—see Republic. ii. p. 378 D. 
enoph. Sympos. iii. 6; and F. A. 
Wolf, Prolegom. Homer, p. clxii.-clxiv. 
¥. A. Wolf remarks, respecting the 
various allegorical interpretations of 
Homer and other Greek poets— 
“Sed nec prioribus illis, sive allego- 
rica et anagogica somnia sua ipsi cre- 
diderunt, sive ab aliis duntaxat credi 
voluerunt, idonea deest excusatio. Ita 
enim ratio comparata est, ut libris, 


quos a teneris statim annis cognosci- 
mus, omnes propé nostras nostreeque 
statis Opiniones subjiciamus: ac si 
illi jampridem populari usu consecrati 
sunt, ipsa obstat veneratio, quominus 
in iis absurda et ridicula inesse creda- 
mus. Lenimus ergo atque adeo or- 
namusinterpretando, quicquid proprio 
sensu non ferendum videtur. Atque 
ita factum est omni tempore in libris 
lis, qui pro sacris habiti stint.” 

The istinction was sirjlar in cha- 
racter, ne even more marked in ig 
spect of earnest reciprocayantipathy, 
between the different schools of the 
JewsinAlexandria andPalestine about 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch. 
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Platonic Metaphysics (between εἶναι and γενέσθαι), and prin- 
ciples of Platonic Ethics (οὐδεὶς ἕκων xaxd¢)—he proceeds 
to point out passages in which they are to be found, and 
explains the song conformably to them, in spite of much 
violence to the obvious meaning and verbal structure." But 
though Sokrates accepts, when required, the task of discussing 
what is said by the poets, and deals with them according to 
his own point of view—yet he presently lets us see that they 
are witnesses called into court by his opponent and not by 
himself. Alkibiades urges that the debate which had been 
interrupted shall be resumed, and Sokrates himself requests 
Protagoras to consent. “Τὸ debate about the compositions of 
poets,” (says Sokrates,) “is to proceed as silly and common- 
place men do at their banquets: where they cannot pass the 
time without hiring musical or dancing girls. Noble and 
well educated guests, on the contrary, can find enough to 
interest them in their own conversation, even if they drink 
ever 80 much wine.* Men such as we are, do not require to 
be amused by singers—nor to talk about the poets, whom no 
one can ask what they mean; and who, when cited by dif- 
ferent speakers, are affirmed by one to mean one thing, and 
by another to mean something else, without any decisive 
authority to appeal to. Such men as you and I ought to lay 
aside the poets, and test each other by colloquy of our own. 
If you wish to persist in questioning, I am ready to answer : 
if not, consent to answer me, and let us bring the interrupted 
debate to a close.” ¥ 

In spite of this appeal, Protagoras is still unwilling to re- 


1. Those whointerpreted literally, κατὰ 

τὴν ῥητὴν διάνοιαν. 2. Those who set 
aside the literal interpretation, and 
explained the text upon a philosophy 
of their own, above the reach of the 
vulgar (Eusebius, Prep. Ev. viii. 10). 
Some itted both the two interpre- 
tations, side by side. 

Respecting these allegorizing schools 
οὗ the Hellenistic Jews, from Aristo- 
-bulus (150 8.0.) down to Philo— see 

the learned and valuable work of 
Gfrorer—Phtlo und die Jiidisch. Alez- 
andr. Theosophie, vol. i. pp. 84-86—ii. 


Plat. Prot. p. 345. 


= Plato, Prot. p. 347 Ὁ. 
πολὺν οἶνον xlwow—a phrase which 
will be found suitably illustrated by 
the persistent dialectic of Sokrates, 
even at the close of the Platonic Sym- | 
posion, after he has swallowed an 
incredible quantity of wine. 

Y Plat. Prot. pp. 347-348. 

This remark—that the poet may be 
ae in many different ways, 
and that you cannot produce him in 
court to meter = defend his own 
meaning—is hig rig Say cant, in re- 

to the value set by Sokretes on 
ving conversation and dialectic. 
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sume, and is only forced to do so by a stinging taunt from 
Alkibiades, enforced by requests from Kallias and — 
others. He is depicted as afraid of Sokrates, who, as 
soon as consent is given, recommences the discussion 
by saying—* Do not think, Protagoras, that I have 
any other purpose in debating, except to sift through 
and through, in conjunction with you, difficulties 
which puzzle my own mind. Two of us together can do 
more in this way than any one singly.” 

“We are all more fertile and suggestive, with regard to 
thought, word, and deed, when we act in couples. If a man 
strikes out anything new by himself, he immediately goes 
about looking for a companion to whom he can communicate 
it, and with whom he can jointly review it. Moreover, you 
are the best man that I know for this purpose, especially on 
the subject of virtue: for you are not only virtuous your- 
self, but you can make others so likewise, and you proclaim 
yourself a teacher of virtue more publicly than any one 
has ever done before. Whom can I find so competent as 
you, for questioning and communicating on these very 
subjects? ”* 

After this eulogy on dialectic conversation (illustrating still 
farther the main purpose of the dialogue), Sokrates the inter- 
resumes the argument as it stood when interrupted. bate is τὸς 

r.—You, Protagoras,said that intelligence,mode- 
ration, justice, holiness, courage, were all parts of differs "mate- 
virtue ; but each different from the others, and each eee 
having ἃ separate essence and properties of its own. virtue. 
Do you still adhere to that opinion? Prot.—I now think 


r this pur- 


© Plato, Prot. p. 348 Ὁ. zled; and that which puzzles him he 
ιαλόγεσθαι μέ σοι ἄλλο τι Bc states to others, and debates with 
ἃ αὐτὸς ἀπορῶ, ἑκάστοτε ταῦτα others, as affording the best chance of 


clearing up his own ideas and obtain- 
The remark here given should be ing a solution. 

carefully noted in appreciating the |§ The grand purpose with Sokrates is 
Sokratic frame of mind. The cross- to bring into clear daylight the diffi- 
examination which he bestows, is not culties which impede construc- 
that of one who himself knows—and tion of philosophy or “reasoned 
who only gets up artificial difficulties truth,” and to sift them thoroughly, 
to ascertain whether others know as _ instead of slurring them over orhiding 
mouch as hedoes. On the contrary,it them. Ὁ 
proceeds from one whois himself puz- § * Pilato, Protag. pp. 348-349. 
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that the first four are tolerably like and akin to each other, 
but that courage is very greatly different from all the four. 
The proof is, that you will find many men pre-eminent for 
courage, but thoroughly unjust, unholy, intemperate, and 
stupid.’ Sokr.—Do you consider that all virtue, and each 
separate part of it, is fine and honourable? Prot.—I con- 
sider it in the highest degree fine and honourable: I must be 
mad to think otherwise.° 

Sokrates then shows that the courageous men are confident 
men, forward in dashing at dangers, which people in 


τι eto prove general will not affront: that men who dive with 
consists in , confidence into the water, are those who know how 
intelligence. to swim; men who go into battle with confidence as 
does not = horse-soldiers or light infantry, are those who under- 


eokrates , Stand their profession as such. If any men embark 
stack. "in these dangers, without such preliminary know- 
ledge, do you consider them men of courage? Not at all 
(says Protagoras), they are madmen: courage would be a 
dishonourable thing, if they were reckoned courageous. Then 
(replies Sokrates) upon this reasoning, those who face dangers 
confidently, with preliminary knowledge, are courageous: 
those who do so without it, are madmen. Courage therefore: 
must consist in knowledge or intelligence ὃ ὁ Protagoras de- 
clines to admit this, drawing a distinction somewhat con- 
fused : upon which Sokrates approaches the same argument 
from a different point. 

Sokr.—You say that some men live well, others badly. 


gfentity ἐς Τὴ0 you think that ἃ man lives well if he lives in 
a crie pain and distress? Prof—No. Sokr—But if he 

awl. se. passes his life pleasurably until its close, does he not 
at pro. then appear to you to have lived well? Prot—I 
nie. Debate. think so. Sokr.—To live pleasurably therefore is 


Ὁ Plato, Protag. p. 349 Ὁ. τὰ μὲν | the mouth of Protagoras. They tend to 
τέτταρα αὐτῶν ἐπιεικῶς παραπλήσια | show that Platodid not seek (asmanyof 


ἀλλήλοις ἔστιν, ἡ δὲ ἀνδρεία πάνυ πολὺ 
διαφέρον πάντων τούτων. 

ς Plato, Protag. p. 349 E. κάλ- 
λιστον μὲν οὖν, εἰ μὴ - μαίνομαί ye. 
ὅλον που καλὺν, ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα. 

It is not unimportant to notice such 
declarations as this, put by Plato into 


his commentators do)to depict Protago- 
ras as a corruptor of the public mind. 
ἃ Plato, Protag. p. 350B. Αἰσχρὸν 
μέντ᾽ ἂν, ἔφη, εἴη, 7 ἀνδρεία ἐπεὶ οὗτοί 
γε μαινόμενοί εἶσιν. 
9 Plato, Protag. p. 350 C. 
Plato, Protag. pp. 350-351. 
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good: to live disagreeably is evil. Prot—Yes: at least 
provided he lives taking pleasure in fine or honourable 
things. Sokr.—What! do you concur with the generality of 
people in calling some pleasurable things evil, and some 
painful things good? Prot.—That is my opinion. Sokr.— 
But are not all pleasurable things, so far forth as pleasurable, 
to that extent good, unless some consequences of a different 
sort result from them? And again, subject to the like limit- 
ation, are not all painful things evil, so far forth as they are 
painful? Prot.—To that question, absolutely as you put it, 
I do not know whether I can reply affirmatively—that all 
pleasurable things are good, and all painful things evil. I 
think it safer—with reference not merely to the present 
answer, but to my manner of life generally—to say, That 
there are some pleasurable things which are good, others 
which are not good—some painful things which are evil, 
others which are not evil: again, some which are neither, 
neither good nor evil." Sokr.—You call those things plea- 
surable, which either partake of the nature of pleasure, or 
cause pleasure Prot.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—When I ask 
whether pleasurable things are not good, in so far forth as 
pleasurable—I ask in other words, whether pleasure itself be 
not good? Prot.—As you observed before, Sokrates,' let us 
examine the question on each side, to see whether the plea- 
surable and the good be really the same. 

Sokr.—Let us penetrate from the surface to the interior 


of the question.* What is your opinion about know- Aeuy ow. 


ledge? Do you share the opinion of mankind gene- {ti 
rally about it, as you do about pleasure and pain? 28°57 ‘Oris 


& Plat. Prot. p. 351 C. Τὸ μὲν ἄρ᾽ 
ἡδέως ζῆν, ἀγαθόν, τὸ δ᾽ ἀηδῶς, κακόν ; 
Εἴπερ «τοῖς καλοῖς γ᾽, ἔφη, ζῷη ἡδόμενος. 

δ Plato, Protag. p. 351 D. 

‘por δοκεῖ ob μόνον πρὸς Thy νῦν ἀπό- 
κρισιν ἐμοὶ ἀσφαλέστερον εἶναι ἀποκρίν- 
ασθαι, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πάντα τὸν 
ἄλλον βίον τὸν ἐμὸν, ὅτι ἔστι 
μὲν ἃ τῶν ἡδέων οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγαθὰ, ἔστι 
δ᾽ αὖ καὶ ἃ τῶν ἀνιαρῶν οὐκ ἔστι κακὰ, 
ἔστι δ᾽ ἃ ἔστι, καὶ τρίτον ἃ οὐδέτερα, 
οὔτε κακὰ οὔτε ἀγαθά. 

These 


words strengthen farther what 


I remarked in a recent note, about the 
character which Plato wished to depict 
in Protagoras, so different from what 
is imputed to that Sophist by the 
Platonic commentators. 

i Plato, Protag. p. 351 E. ὥσπερ 
ov λέγεις, ἑκάστοτε, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
σκοπώμεθα αὐτό. 

This is an allusion to the words 
used by Sokrates not long before,—& 
αὐτὸς ἀπορῶ ἑκάστοτε ταῦτα διασκέ- 


D. 
YE Plato, Brotag: p. 352 A. 
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itevercome- Mankind regard knowledge as something neither 
by wher strong nor directive nor dominant. Often (they 
Diener a, say), when knowledge is in a man, it is not know- 
se et ledge which governs him, but something else— 
dominant. passion, pleasure, pain, love, fear—all or any of which 
overpower knowledge, and drag it round about in their train 
like a slave. Are you of the common opinion on this point 
also?! Or do you believe that knowledge is an honourable 
thing, and made to govern man: and that when once a man 
knows what good and evil things are, he will not be over- 
ruled by any other motive whatever, so as to do other things 
than what are enjoined by such knowledge—his own intelli- 
gence being a sufficient defence to him?™ Prot—The last 
opinion is what I hold. To me, above all others, it would 
be disgraceful not to proclaim that knowledge or intelligence 
was the governing element of human affairs. 

Sokr.—You speak well and truly. But you are aware that 


Mistake of most men are of a different opinion. They affirm 
tha men act that many who know what is best, act against their 
contrary to : 
knowledge. OWN knowledge, overcome by pleasure or by pain. 
callpleasures Prot,— Most men think so: incorrectly, in my judg- 
evils, except ΜᾺ Η 

when they ment, as they say many other things besides.” 
entail a pre- 


ponderance Sokr.— When they say that a man, being overcome 
1 Plato, Protag. p. 352 Ὁ. πότερον 


The same metaphor περιέλκεται ém- 
καὶ τοῦτό σοι δοκεῖ ὥσπερ τοῖς πολλοῖς 


στήμη is again ascribed to Sokrates by 


ἀνθρώποις ἣ ἄλλως; διανοούμενοι περὶ 
τῆς ἐπιστήμης ὥσπερ περὶ ἀνδραπόδου, 
περιελκομένης ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων. 

istotle in the Nikomachean Ethics 
cites and criticises the opinion of 
Sokrates, wherein the latter affirmed 
the irresistible supremacy of know- 
ledge, when really possessed, over all 
pera and desires. Aristotle cites 
t with the Se ey and 
illustration contained in this passage 
of the ras. "Emordmevoy μὲν 
οὖν οὔ φασί τινες οἷόν τε εἶναι [ἀκρατεύ- 
εσθαι. δεινὸν γὰρ, ἐπιστήμης ἐνούσης, 
hs Geto Σωκράτης, ἄλλο τι κρατεῖν, καὶ 
περιέλκειν αὐτὴν ὥσπερ ἀνδράποδον. 
Σωκράτη μὲν γὰρ ὅλως ἐμάχετο πρὸς 
τὸν Adyov, ὡς οὐκ οὔσης hisaclas 
οὐθένα ovra, πράττειν 
© τὸ βέλτιστον, ἀλλὰ BF ἄγνοιαν 

thic. N. vii..2, vii. 3, p. 1445, b. 24). 


Aristotle, a little farther on in the 
same treatise, p. 1147, b. 15. 

We see from hence that when Ari- 
stotle comments upon the doctrine of 
Sokrates, what he here means is, the 
doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Protagoras; the citation of this 
particular metaphor establishes the 
identity. 

In another passage of the Nikom. 
Eth. Aristotle also cites a fact respect- 
ing the Sophist Protagoras, which fact 
is mentioned in the Platonic dialogue 
Protagoras—respecting the manner in 
which that Sophist allowed his pupils 
to assess their own fee for his 
(Ethic. Nik. ix. 1, 1164, ἃ. 25). 

m Plato, Protag. p. 352 D. ἀλλ᾽ 
wae εἶναι τὴν φρόνησιν βοηθεῖν τῷ 

ρώπφ. 

Ὁ Plato, Protag. pp. 352-353. 
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by food or drink or other temptations, will do things of pein, ora 

which he knows to be evil, we must ask them, On oa 

what ground do you call these things evil? Is it fire > 
because they impart pleasure at the moment, or because they 
prepare disease, poverty, and other such things, for the 
future ?° Most men would reply, I think, that they called 
these things evil not on account of the present pleasure which 
the things produced, but on account of their ulterior conse- 
. quences—poverty and disease being both of them distressing ? 

Prot.—Most men would say this. Sokr.—It would be ad- 
mitted then that these things were evil for no other reason, 
than because they ended in pain and in privation of pleasure.? 
Prot.—Certainly. Sokr.—Again, when it is said that some 
good things are painful, such things are meant as gymnastic 
exercises, military expeditions, medical treatment. Now no 
one will say that these things are good because of the imme- 
diate suffering which they occasion, but because of the 
ulterior results of health, wealth, and security, which we 
obtain by them. Thus, these also are good for no other 
reason, than because they end in pleasures, or in relief or 
prevention of pain.t Or can you indicate any other end, to 
which men look when they call these matters evil? Prot.— 
No other end can be indicated. 

Sokr.—It thus appears that you pursue pleasure as good, 
and avoid pain as evil. Pleasure is what you think flewure's 
good: pain is what you think evil: for even plea- pod —pein 
sure itself appears to you evil, when it either de- tir anew 
prives you of pleasures greater than itself, or entails trowing 2’ 
upon you pains outweighing itself. Is there any θεοῖς 
other reason, or any other ulterior end, to which piemers 
you look when you pronounce pleasure to be evil ἢ Resnt and 


ture—re- 


© Plato, Protag. p. 353 ©. πονηρὰ δὲ 
αὐτὰ πῇ φατε εἶναι; πότερα ὅτι τὴν 
ἡδονὴν ταύτην ἐν τῷ παραχρῆμα παρέ- 
χει καὶ ἡδύ ἐστιν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν, ---ἢ ὅτι 
εἰς τὸν ὕστερον χρόνον νόσους τε ποιεῖ 
καὶ πενίας καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα πολλὰ παρα- 
De ᾿ Pro 

P Plato, Protag. p. 353 EB. Οὐκοῦν 
φαίνεται---δὲ οὐδὲν ἄλλο ταῦτα κακὰ 
ὄντα, ἣ διότι εἰς ἀνίας τε ἀποτελευτᾷ 


καὶ ἄλλων ἡδονῶν ἀποστερεῖ; 

a Plato, Protag. p. 354 O. Ταῦτα 
δὲ ἀγαθά ἐστι δι’ ἄλλο τι ® Bri els 
ἡδονὰς ἀποτελευτᾷ καὶ λυπῶν ἀπαλ- 
λαγὰς καὶ ἀποτροκάς ; ἢ ἔχετέ τι ἄλλο 
τέλος λέγειν, εἰς ὃ ἀποβλέψαντες αὑτὰ 
ἀγαθὰ καλεῖτε, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἡδονάς τε καὶ 
λύπας; οὐκ ἂν φαῖεν, ὡς ἀγῷμαι. Οὐ 
κοῦν τὴν μὲν ἡδονὴν διώκετε ὡς ἀγαθὸν 
ὃν, τὴν δὲ λύπην φεύγετε ὡς κακόν ; 
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solves ten If there be any other reason, or any other end, tell 
andpain. us what it is." Prot.—There is none whatever. 

Sokr.—The case is similar about pains: you call pain good, 
when it preserves you from greater pains, or procures for you 
a future balance of pleasure. If there be any other end to 
which you look when you call pain good, tell us what it is. 

Prot.—You speak truly. Sokr.—If I am asked why I insist 
so much on the topic now before us, I shall reply, that it is 
no easy matter to explain what is meant by being overcome 
by pleasure; and that the whole proof hinges upon this point 
—whether there is any other good than pleasure, or any other 
evil than pain; and whether it be not sufficient, that we should 
go through life pleasurably and without pains." If this be 
sufficient, and if no other good or evil can be pointed out, 
which does not end in pleasures and pains, mark the con- 
sequences. Good and evil being identical with pleasurable 
and painful, it is ridiculous to say that a man does evil volun- 
tarily, knowing it to be evil, under the overpowering influence 
of pleasure: that is, under the overpowering influence of 
good. How can it be wrong, that a man should yield to the 
influence of good? It never can be wrong, except in this 
case—when the good obtained is of smaller amount than the 
consequent good forfeited or the consequent evil entailed. 
What other exchangeable value can there be between plea- 
sures and pains, except in the ratio of quantity—greater or 
less, more or fewer?" If an objector tells me that there is a 
material difference between pleasures and pains of the mo- 
ment, and pleasures and pains postponed to a future time, 
I ask him in reply, Is there any other difference, except in 

pleasure and pain? An intelligent man ought to put them 
both in the scale, the pleasures and the pains, the present 


r Plato, Protag. p. 354 D. ἐπεὶ ef | ἢ τὴν ἡδονὴν, 4 τὸ κακὸν ἄλλο τι A 


κατ᾽ ἄλλο τι αὐτὸ Td χαίρειν κακὸν 
καλεῖτε καὶ εἰς ἄλλο τι τέλος ἀποβλέ- 
ψαντες, ἔχοιτε ἂν καὶ ἡμῖν εἰπεῖν" ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ἕξετε. Οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσιν, ἔφη ὁ 
wr : 
ἐν τ τ Protag 54 EB. ἔπειτα 
ἂν τούτῳ εἰσὶ πᾶσαι ποδείξεις" ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἀναθέσθαι ἔξεστιν, εἰ πῃ 
ἔχετε ἄλλο τι φάναι εἶναι τὸ ἀγαθὸν, 


. Ῥ. 


τὴν dviay—% ἀρκεῖ ὑμῖν τὸ ἡδέως κατα- 
βιῶναι τὸν βίον ἄνευ λυπῶν; 

t Plato, Protag. p. 355 C. 

= Plato, Protag. p. 356 A. καὶ τίς 
ἄλλη ἀξία ἡδονῇ πρὸς λύπην ἐστὶν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἢ ὑπερβολὴ ἀλλήλων καὶ ἔλλειψις ; 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ μείζω τε καὶ σμικρότερα 
γιγνόμενα ἀλλήλων, καὶ πλείω καὶ 
ἐλάττω, καὶ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον. 
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and the future, so as to determine the balance. Weighing 
pleasures against pleasures, he ought to prefer the more and 
the greater: weighing pains against pains, the fewer and the 
less. If pleasures against pains, then when the latter out- 
weigh the former, reckoning distant as well as near, he ought 
to abstain from the act: when the pleasures outweigh, he 
ought to do it. Prot.—The objectors could have nothing to 
Bay against this.* 

Sokr—Well then—I shall tell them farther—you know 
that the same magnitude; and the same voice, ap- x 
pears to you greater when near than when distant. freon tome 
Now, if all our well-doing depended upon our choos- δὶ rchoos: 
ing the magnitudes really greater and avoiding those (ow urty 
really less, where would the security of our life be Sicmds™ 
found? In the art of mensuration, or in the appa- 
rent impression?’ Would not the latter lead us astray, 
causing us to vacillate and judge badly in our choice between 
great and little, with frequent repentance afterwards? Would 
not the art of mensuration set aside these false appearances, 
and by revealing to us the truth, impart tranquillity to our 
minds and security to our lives? Would not the objectors 
themselves acknowledge that there was no other safety, except 
in the art of mensuration? Prot.—They would acknowledge 
it. Sokr.—Again, If the good conduct of our lives depended 
on the choice of odd and even, and in distinguishing rightly 
the greater from the less, whether far or near, would not our 
safety reside in knowledge, and in a certain knowledge of 
mensuration too, in Arithmetic? Prot—They would con- 
cede to you that also. Sokr.—Well then, my friends, since 
the security of our lives has been found to depend on the 
right choice of pleasure and pain—between the more and 
fewer, greater and less, nearer and farther—does it not come 
to a simple estimate of excess, deficiency, and equality 
between them? in other words, to mensuration, art, or 


x Plato, Protag. p. 356 O. τοῦ βίον ; ἄρα ἡ μετρητικὴ τέχνη ἣ ἡ 

y cr Protag. ἢ P. "st D. εἰ οὖν τοῦ φαινομένου δύναμις; "Ap? ἂν δ ὁμο- 
μὲν ἦν τὸ εὖ πράττειν, ἐν τῇ λογοῖεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι πρὸς ταῦθ caer 

τὰ μὲν μέγαλα μήκη καὶ πράττειν καὶ] τὴν μετρητικὴν σώζειν ἂν τέχνην, ἣ 

λαμβάνειν, τὰ δὲς σμικρὰ φεύγειν καὶ ἄλλην ; 

πράττειν---τίς ἂν ἡμῖν σωτηρία — 
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acience?* What kind of art or science it is, we will enquire 
another time: for the purpose of our argument, enough has 
beeri done when we have shown that it ts science. 

For when we (Protagoras and Sokrates) affirmed, that no- 
Todowrong, *hing was more powerful than science or knowledge, 
Siesure ΟἿ and that this, in whatsoever minds it existed, pre- 
cnlyabed vailed over pleasure and every thing else—you (the 
cescribing ~~ supposed objectors) maintained, on the contrary, that 
verily sce? pleasure often prevailed over knowledge even in the 
ignorance. instructed man: and you called upon us to explain, 
upon our principles, what that mental affection was, which 
people called, being overcome by the seduction of pleasure. 
We have now shown you that this mental affection is nothing 
else but ignorance, and the gravest ignorance, You have 
admitted that those who go wrong in the choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil things—go 
wrong from want of knowledge, of the knowledge or science 
of mensuration. The wrong deed done from want of know- 
ledge, is done through ignorance. What you call being over- 
come by pleasure is thus, the gravest ignorance; which these 
Sophists, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, engage to cure: 
but you (the objectors whom we now address) not believing it 
to be ignorance, or perhaps unwilling to pay them their fees, 
refuse to visit them, and therefore go on doing ill, both pri- 
vately and publicly.* 

Now then, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias (continues 
Reasoning of SOkrates), 1 turn to you, and ask, whether you 
coneier, account my reasoning true or false? (All of them 
wikk oo” pronounced it to be surpassingly true.) Sokr.—You 
sureortree, agree then, all three, that the pleasurable is good, 
caine and that the painful is evil:» for I take no account 

cnourabie- at present of the verbal distinctions of Prodikus, 


® Plata, Protag. p. 357 O. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη. Ἐπεὶ δὲ μετρητικὴ, ἀν- 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἡδονῆς τε καὶ λύπης ἐν dyxy δή που τέχνη καὶ he 

αὐτῇ ri αἱρέσει ἐφάνη ἡμῖν ἡ owrn-| 5 Plato, Protag. p. 357K. 

pla rot βίον ovtca,—rot re} » Plato, Protag. p. aN 

πλέονος καὶ érdrrovos καὶ pares ὑπερφυῶς ἐδόκει ἅπασιν ἀληθῇ εἶναι 

καὶ σμικρρεέρον καὶ πο ῥωτέρω καὶ ] τὰ εἰρημένα. Ὁμολογεῖτε ἄρα, ἣν δ' 
τέρω--ἄρα πρῶτον μὲν ob μετρη- | ἐγὼ, τὸ μὲν ἡδὺ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, τὸ δὲ 

τικὴ φαίνεται; ὑπερβολῆς τε καὶ ἐνδείας | ἀνιαρὸν κακόν. 

οὖσα καὶ ἰσότητος: πρὸς ἀλλήλας σκέψις ; 
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discriminating between the pleasurable, the delightful, and the 
enjoyable. If this be so, are not all those actions, which con- 
duct to a life of pleasure or to a life free from pain, honour- 
able? and is not the honourable deed, good and profitable ?° 
(In this, all persons present concurred.) If then the pleasur- 
able is good, no one ever does anything, when he either 
knows or believes other things in his power to be better. 
To be inferior to yourself is nothing else than ignorance: to 
be superior to yourself, is nothing else than wisdom. Igno- 
rance consists in holding false opinions, and in being deceived 
respecting matters of high importance. (Agreed by all.) 
Accordingly, no one willingly enters upon courses which are 
evil, or which he believes to be evil: nor is it in the nature 
of man to enter upon what he thinks evil courses, in pre- 
ference to good. When a man is compelled to make choice 
between two evils, no one will take the greater when he might 
take the less. (Agreed to by all three.) Farther, no one will 
affront things of which he is afraid, when other things are open 
to him, of which he is not afraid: for fear is an expectation 
of evil,so that what a man fears, he of course thinks to be an 
evil,—and will not approach it willingly. (Agreed.)¢ 
Sokr.—Let us now revert to the explanation of courage, 
given by Protagoras. He said that four out of the τ jsnstion 
five parts of virtue were tolerably similar: but that ofcourse. ΚΠ 
courage differed greatly from all of them. And he £%e ssl 
affirmed that there were men distinguished for Myre. tt τε 
courage ; yet at the same time eminently unjust, “"* 
immoderate, unholy, and stupid. He said, too, that the cou- 
rageous men were men to attempt things which timid men 
would not approach. Now, Protagoras, what are these things 
which the courageous men alone are prepared to attempt ? 
_ Will they attempt terrible things, believing them to be ter- 
rible? Prot.—That is impossible, as you have shown just now. 
© Plato, Protag. p. 358 B. af ἐπὶ) ἔοικεν, ἐν ἀνθρώπου φύσει, ἐπὶ ἃ οἴεται 


τούτον πράξεις ἅπασαι ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀλύπως | κακὰ ‘elvar ἐθέλειν ἰέναι ἀντὶ τῶν ἀγα- 
(ἣν καὶ ἡδέως, Sp’ ob καλαί; καὶ τὸ Ody ὅτάν τε ἀναγκάσθη δυοῖν κακοῖν 


καλὸν ἔργον, ἀγαθὸν καὶ ὠφέλιμον ; τὸ ἕτερον αἱρεῖσθαι, οὐδεὶς τὸ μεῖζον 
4 Plato, . Ὁ. 358 D. ἐπί ye αἱρήσεται, ἐξὸν τὸ ἔλαττον. 
τὰ κακὰ οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν ἔρχεται οὐδὲ ἐπὶ [Ϊ 5 Plato, » Ῥ. 358 E. 


ἃ οἴεται κακὰ εἶναι, οὐδ' ἐστὶ τοῦτο, ὡς 


F 2 
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Sokr.—No one will enter upon that which he believes to be 
terrible,—or, in other words, will go into evil knowing it to 
be evil: a man who does so is inferior to himself—and this, as 
we have agreed, is ignorance, or the contrary of knowledge. 
All men, both timid and brave, attempt things upon which 
they have a good heart: in this respect, the things which the 
timid and the brave go at, are the same.! Prot.—How can 
this be? The things which the timid and the brave go at or 
affront, are quite contrary: for example, the latter are willing 
to go to war, which the former are not. Sokr.—lIs it honour- 
able to go to war, or dishonourable? Prot.—Honourable. 
Sokr.—If it be honourable, it must also be good:® for we 
have agreed, in the preceding debate, that all honourable 
things were good. Prot.—You speak truly." I at least 
always persist in thinking so. Sokr.—Which of the two is 
it, who (you say) are unwilling to go into war; it being an 
honourable and good thing? Prot.—Thecowards. Sokr.— 
But if going to war be an honourable and good thing, it is 
also pleasurable? Prot.—Certainly that has been admitted.! 
Sokr.—Is it then knowingly that cowards refuse to go. into 
war, which is both more honourable, better, and more pleasur- 
able? Prot.—We cannot say so, without contradicting our 
preceding admissions. Sokr.—What about the courageous 
man? does not he affront or go at what is more honourable, 
bettér, and more pleasurable? Prot.—It cannot be denied. 
Sokr.—Courageous men then, generally, are those whose 
fears, when they are afraid, are honourable and good—not 
dishonourable or bad: and whose confidence, when they feel 
confident, is also honourable and good?* On the contrary, 


{ Plato, Protag. p. 359 D. ἐπὶ μὲν 
ἃ δεινὰ ἡγεῖται εἶναι οὐδεὶς ἔρχεται, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸ ἥττω εἶναι ἑαυτοῦ εὑρέθη 
ἀμαθία οὖσα. “Ὡμολόγει. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν 
ἐπὶ & γε θαῤῥοῦσι πάντες αὖ ἔρχονται, 
καὶ δειλοὶ καὶ ἀνδρεῖοι, καὶ ταύτῃ γε 
ἐπὶ τὰ αὐτὰ ἔρχονται of δειλοί τε καὶ of 
ἀνδρεῖοι. ᾿ 

᾿ δ Plato, Protag. p. 359 E. πότερον 
καλὸν ὃν ἰέναι (ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον) 
αἰσχρόν; », Οὐκοῦν, εἴπερ 
καλὺν, καὶ ἀγαθὸν ὡμολογήσαμεν ἐν 
γοῖς ἔμπροσθεν" τὰς yap καλὰς πράξεις 


ἢ | Οὐκοῦν, ἦν δ᾽ 


ἁπάσας ἀγαθὰς ὡμολογήσαμεν ; 

Ὁ Plato, Protag. p. 359 E. ᾿Αληθῆ 
λέγεις, καὶ ἀεὶ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ οὕτως. 

This answer, put into the mouth of 
Protagoras, affords another proof that 
Plato did not intend to impute to him 
the character which many commenta- ᾿ 
tors impute. 

' Plato, Protag. ὁ. 122, p. 360 A. 
dye, εἴπερ καλὸν καὶ 
ἀγαθὸν, καὶ ἡδύ; “ὡμολόγηται γοῦν, ἔφη. 

k Plato, . 6. 122. Οὐκοῦν 
ὅλως of ἀνδρεῖοι οὐκ αἰσχροὺς φόβους 
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cowards, impudent men, and madmen, both fear, and feel 
confidence, on dishonourable occasions? Prot.—Agreed. 
Sokr.—When they thus view with confidence things dis- 
honourable and evil, is it from any other reason than from 
ignorance and stupidity? Are they not cowards from stu- 
pidity, or a stupid estimate, of terrible things? And is it 
not in this ignorance, or stupid estimate of things terrible, 
and things not terrible—that cowardice consists? Lastly,'— 
_ courage being the opposite of cowardice—is it not in the 
knowledge, or wise estimate, of things terrible and things not 
terrible, that courage consists ? 

Protagoras is described as answering the last few questions 
with increasing reluctance. But at this final ques- 


Reluctan 
tion, he declines altogether to answer, or even to οἵ Protagores 
imply assent by a gesture." Sokr.—Why will you severing. 


not answer my question, either affirmatively or ‘iscuseion 
negatively? Prot.—Finish the exposition by your- 
self. Sokr.—I will only ask, you one more ques- 
tion. Do you still think, as you said before, that 
there are some men extremely stupid, but extremely 
courageous? Prot.—You seem to be obstinately 
bent on making me answer: I will therefore comply 
with your wish; I say that according to our previous admis- 
sions, it appears to me impossible. Sokr.—I have no other 
motive for questioning you thus, except the wish to inves- 
tigate how the truth stands respecting virtue—and what 
virtue is in itself" To determine this, is the way to eluci- 
date the question which you and I first debated at length:— 
I, affirming that virtue was not teachable—you, that it was 
teachable. The issue of our conversation renders both of us 


able reply of 
Protagoras. 


φοβοῦνται, ὅταν φοβῶνται, οὐδὲ αἰσχ 
θάῤῥη θάῤῥοῦσιν. El δὲ μὴ αἰσχρὰ, dp’ 
οὐ καλά; Ei δὲ καλὰ, κὰγαθά; 

1 Plato, Protag. ο. 123, p. 360 D. 
Οὐκοῦν ἡ τῶν δεινῶν καὶ μὴ δεινῶν 
ἁμαθία δειλία ἂν εἴη; Ἢ σοφία ἄρα τῶν 
δεινῶν καὶ μὴ δεινῶν, ἀνδρεία ἔστιν, 
ἐναντία τῇ τούτων ἀμαθίᾳ ; 

™ Plato, Protag. p. 360 D. οὐκέτι 
. ἐνταῦθ' οὔτ᾽. ἐπινεῦσαι ἠθέλησεν, ἐσίγα 
σε. 


Ὁ Plato, Protag. pp. 360-361. Οὕτοι 
ἄλλον ἕνεκα ἐρωτῶ πάντα ταῦτα, 4 σκέ- 
ψασθαι βουλόμενος πῶς ποτ ἔχει τὰ 
περὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς, καὶ τί wor ἔστιν 
αὐτὸ ἡ ἀρετ ἠ: Οἶδα γὰρ ὅτι τούτου 
φανεροῦ γενομένον ἂν κατά. 
δηλον γένοιτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, περὶ οὗ ἐγώ τε καὶ 
σὺ μακρὸν λόγον ἑκάτερος ἀπετείναμεν, 
ἐγὼ μὲν λόγων, ὡς οὐ διδακτὸν ἀρετὴ--- 
σὺ δ', ὡς διδακτόν. ᾿ 


a 
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. Tidieulous. For I, who denied virtue to. be teachable, have 
shown that it consists altogether in knowledge, which is the 
most teachable of all things: while Protagoras, who affirmed 
that it was teachable, has tried to show that it consisted in 
everything rather than knowledge :—on which supposition 
it would be hardly teachable at all. I therefore, seeing all 
these questions sadly confused and turned upside down, am 
beyond measure anxious to clear them up;° and should be 
glad, conjointly with you, to go through the whole investiga- 
tion—First, what Virtue is,—-Next, whether it is teachable or 
not. It is with a provident anxiety for the conduct of my 
own life that I undertake this research, and I should be 
delighted to have you as a coadjutor.? Prot.—I commend 
your earnestness, Sokrates, and your manner of conducting 
discussion. I think myself not a bad man in other respects ; 
and as to jealousy, I have as little of it as any one. For I 
_have always said of you, that I admire you much more than 
any man of my acquaintance—decidedly more than any man 
of your own age. It would not surprise me, if you became 
one day illustrious for wisdom. 


Such is the end of this long and interesting dialogue.1 We 
Remarks on remark with some surprise that it closes without 


Ie closes Ὁ any mention of Hippokrates, and without a word 
lest allusion addressed to him respecting his anxious request 
to Hippo- Per . 

krates. for admission to the society of Protagoras: though 


such request had been presented at the beginning, with much 
emphasis, as the sole motive for the intervention of Sokrates. 
Upon this point* the dialogue is open to the same criticism as 


° Plato, Protag. p. 361 O. ἐγὼ οὖν | years—what they call his first period — 
πάντα ταῦτα καθορῶν ἄνω κάτω rapat-| before the death of Sokrates. They 
τόμενα δεινῶς, πᾶσαν προθυμίαν ἔχω | fix different years, from 407 Β.0. (Ast) 
καταφανῇ αὐτὰ γίγνεσθαι, καὶ βουλοίμην | down to 4023.0. I donot agree with 
ἂν ταῦτα διεξελθόντας ἡμᾶς: this view. Ican admit no dialogue 
ἐξελθεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν ὅ τι] earlier than 399 B.o.: and I consider 
ἔστιν. the Protagoras to belong to Plato’s full 

P Plato, Protag. p. 361 Ὁ. προμη- | maturity. 
θούμενος ὑπὲρ τοῦ βίον τοῦ ἐμαυτοῦ * Plato, Pheedrus, p. 264 0. δεῖν 
παντός. : πάντα λόγον ὥσπερ (cov συνεστάναι 

ᾳ Most critics treat the Protagoras.| σῶμά τι ἔχοντα αὐτὸν αὑτοῦ, bore μήτε 
as 8 composition of Plato’s younger | ἀκέφαλον εἶναι μήτε ἄπουν, &o. 
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that which Plato (in the Pheedrus) bestows on the discourse of 
Lysias: requiring that every discourse shall be like a living 
organism, neither headless nor footless, but having extremities 
and a middle piece adapted to each other. 

In our review of this dialogue, we have found first, to- 
wards the beginning, an expository discourse from Two aistinet 
Protagoras, describing the maintenance and propa~ ethics and 

° . . P ‘ litica ex- 
gation of virtue in an established community: next, fibited : one 
towards the close, an expository string of interro- ae 
gatories by Sokrates, destined to establish the iden- other, under 
tity of Good with Pleasurable, Evil with Painful ; krates. 
and the indispensable supremacy of the calculating or mea- 
suring science, as the tutelary guide of human life. Of the 
first, I speak (like other critics) as the discourse of Prota- 
goras: of the second, as the theory of Sokrates. But I must 
again remind the reader, that both the one and the other 
are compositions of Plato: both alike are offspring of his in- 
genious and productive imagination. Protagoras is not the 
author of that which appears here under his name: and when 
we read the disparaging epithets which many critics affix to 
his discourse, we must recollect that these epithets, if they 
were well-founded, would have no real application to the his- 
torical Protagoras, but only to Plato himself. He has set 
forth two aspects, distinct and in part opposing, of ethics and 
politics: and he has provided a worthy champion for each. 
Philosophy, or “reasoned truth,” if it be attainable at all, 
cannot most certainly be attained without such many-sided 
handling: still less can that which Plato calls knowledge be 
attained—or such command of philosophy as will enable a 
man to stand a Sokratic cross-examination in it. 

In the last speech of Sokrates in the dialogue,' we find him 
proclaiming, that the first of all problems to be ose οἵ oth 
solved was, What virtue really is? upon which ‘#!prblems 
there prevails serious confusion of opinions. It was >Y S++. 
& second question—important, yet still second and presup- 
posing the solution of the first—Whether virtue is teachable? 


* Plato, Protag. p. 361 O, 
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We noticed the same judgment as to the order of the two 
questions delivered by Sokrates in the Menon.* 

Now the conception of ethical questions in this order—the 
Difference of Teluctance to deal with the second until the first has 
tween hin been fully debated and settled—is one fundamental 
sgoras owe characteristic of Sokrates.. The difference of method, 
difference of between him and Protagoras, flows from this prior 
difference between them in fundamental conception. 
What virtue is, Protagoras neither defines nor ana- 
lyzes, nor submits to debate. He manifests no con- 
sciousness of the necessity of analysis: he accepts the ground 
already prepared for him by King Nomos: he thus proceeds 
as if the first step had been made sure, and takes his depar- . 
ture from hypotheses of which he renders no account—as the 
Platonic Sokrates complains of the geometers for doing." To 
Protagoras, social or political virtue is a known and familiar 
datum, about which no one can mistake: which must be pos- 
sessed in greater or less measure, by every man as a con- 
dition of the existence of society : ‘which every individual has 
an interest in promoting in all his neighbours: and which 
every one therefore teaches and enforces upon every one else. 
It is a matter of common sense or common sentiment, and 
thus stands in contrast with the special professional accom- 
plishments; which are confined only to a few—and the 
possessors, teachers, and learners of which are each an assign- 
able section of the society. The parts or branches of virtue 
are, in like manner, assumed by him as known, in their rela-— 
tions to each other and to the whole. This persuasion of 
knowledge, without preliminary investigation, he adopts from 
the general public, with whom he is in communion of senti- 


sumes ages 
Merlestlg en- 


* See the last preceding chapter of 
this volume, p. ro. 

Upon this order,necessarilyrequired, 
of the two, questions, Schleiermacher 


controverts the position of Eberhard ; 

maintaining “that this is far too sub- 
ordinate a standing-point for philo- 
sophy,—besides that it is reasoning in 


has 8 μεξεία νει remark in his general 
Kinleitung to the works of Plato, p. 26. 
Eberhard (he says) affirms that the 
end proposed by Plato in his dia- 
a, was to form the minds of the 

le Athenian youth, so as to make 
themvirtuous citizens. Schleiermacher 


a circle, since philosophy has first to 
determine what the virtue of a citizen 
is.” 

* See supra, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 229, 
and ch. xv. p. 467, respecting these 
remarks of Plato on the geometers. 
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ment. What they accept and enforce as virtue, he accepts 
and enforces also. 

Again, the method pursued by Protagoras, is one suitable 
to a teacher who has jumped over this first step; spenoa or 
who assumes virtue, as something fixed in the public fresgcr. 
sentiments—and addresses himself to those senti- ju, , 
ments, ready-made as he finds them. He expands Pubic sentt- 
and illustrates them in continuous lectures of some ™ent vith 
length, which fill both the ears and minds of the lis» "'*"™°" 
tener—‘Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna:” he describes their 
growth, propagation, and working in the community: he gives 
interesting comments on the poets, eulogising the admired 

, heroes who form the theme of their verses, and enlarging on 
their admonitions. Moreover, while resting altogether upon 
the authority of King Nomos, he points out the best jewel in 
the crown of that potentate; the great social fact of punish- 
ment prospective, rationally apportioned, and employed alto- 
gether for preventing and deterring—instead of being a mere 
retrospective impulse, vindictive or retributive for the past. 
He describes instructively the machinery operative in the 
community for ensuring obedience to what they think right: 
he teaches, in his eloquent expositions and interpretations, 
the same morality, public and private, that every one else 
teaches: while he can perform the work of teaching, some- 
what more effectively than they. Lastly, his method is 
essentially showy and popular; intended for numerous assem- 
blies, reproducing the established creeds and sentiments of 
those assemblies, to their satisfaction and admiration. He is 
prepared to be met and answered in his own way, by opposing 
speakers ; and he conceives himself more than a match for 
such rivals. He professes also to possess the art of short con- 
versation or discussion. But in the exercise of this art, he 
runs almost involuntarily into his more characteristic endow- 
ment of continuous speech : besides that the points which he 
raises for discussion assume all the fundamental principles, 
and turn only upon such applications of those principles as 
are admitted by most persons to be open questions, not fore- 
closed by a peremptory orthodoxy. 


= 
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_ Upon all these points, Sokrates is the formal antithesis of 
Method og  Lrotagoras. He disclaims altogether the capacities 
tern t0 Which that Sophist lays claim. Not only he 
theevic, cannot teach virtue, but he professes not to know 
which Prot- what it is, nor whether it be teachable at all, He 
ie oat starts from a different point of view: not considering 
virtue as a known datum, or as an universal postulate, but 
assimilating it to a special craft or accomplishment, in which 
a few practitioners suffice for the entire public: requiring 
that in this capacity it shall be defined, and its practitioners 
and teachers pointed out. He has no common ground with 
Protagoras; for the difficulties which he moots are just such 
as the common consciousness (and Protagoras along with it) 
overleaps or supposes to be settled. His first requirement, 
advanced under the modest guise of a small doubt* which 
Protagoras must certainly be competent to remoye, is, to 
know—What virtue is? What are the separate parts of 
virtue—justice, moderation, holiness, &c.? What is the rela- 
tion which they bear to each other and to the whole—virtue ? 
Are they homogeneous, differing only in quantity—or has 
each of them its own specific essence and peculiarity ?¥ Re- 
specting virtue as a whole, we must recollect, Protagoras had ᾿ 
discoursed eloquently and confidently, as of a matter per- 
fectly known. He is now called back as it were to meet an 
attack in the rear: to answer questions which he had never 
considered, and which had never even presented themselves 
to him as questions. At first he replies as if the questions 
offered no difficulty ;* sometimes he does not feel their im- 
portance, so that it seems to him a matter of indifference 
whether he replies in. the affirmative or negative.* But he 
finds himself brought round, by a series of questions, to assent 
to conclusions which he nevertheless thinks untrue, and which 


% Plato, Protag. p. 328 E. σπλὴν] 5" Plato, Protag. p. 329 D. ᾿Αλλὰ 
σμικρόν τί μοι ΝΣ, ἐξα ὃ δῆλον ὅτι | ῥᾷδιον τοῦτό 7, ἔφη, ἀποκρίνασθαι, &e. 
Rees wraps: ῥᾳδίως ἐπεκδιδάξει, ὅσο, ® Plato, Protag. p. 331 Ὁ. 

Υ Respecting Ariston of Chios, og el γὰρ βούλει, ἔστω ἡμῖν καὶ δικαιοσύνη 
genes Laertins tells us—'Aperas δ᾽ ὅσιον καὶ ὁσιότης δίκαιον. Μή μοι, ἦν 
οὔτε πολλὰς εἰσῆγεν, ὡς ὁ Ζήνων, οὔτε | δ' ἐγὼ" οὐδὲν γὰρ δέομαι τὸ “el 
μίαν πολλοῖς 3 Ιν καλουμένη»ν--- βούλει" τοῦτο καὶ “εἰ δοκεῖ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ πρός τί πως ἔχειν (Diog. σοι" ἐλέγχεσθαι, ἀλλ' ἐμέ τε καὶ σέ. 
La. vii. 161). 
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are certainly unwelcome. Accordingly, he becomes more and 
more disgusted with the process of analytical interrogation ; 
and at length answers with such impatience and prolixity, 
that the interrogation can no longer be prosecuted. Here 
comes in the break—the remonstrance of Sokrates—and the 
mediation of the by-standers. 

It is this antithesis between the eloquent popular lecturer, 
and the analytical enquirer and cross-examiner, antithesis 


which the dialogue seems mainly intended to set eloquent lee- 


forth. Protagoras professes to know that which analytical 
he neither knows, nor has ever tried to probe to miner. 
the bottom. Upon this false persuasion of knowledge, the 
Sokratic Elenchus is brought to bear. We are made to see 
how strange, repugnant, and perplexing, is the process of 
analysis to this eloquent expositor: how incompetent he is to 
go through it without confusion: how little he can define his 
own terms, or determine the limits of those notions on which 
he is perpetually descanting. 

It is not that Protagoras is proved to be wrong (I speak 
now of this early part of thé conversation, between Protegoras) 
chapters 51-62—pp. 329-335) in the substantive co be alware 
ground which he takes. I do not at all believe (as though he i 
many critics either affirm or imply) that Plato in- brougtt to 
tended all which he composed under the nameof Pro- aes 
tagoras to be vile perversion of truth, with nothing but empty 
words and exorbitant pretensions. I do not even believe that 
Plato intended all those observations, to which the name of 
Protagoras is prefixed, to be accounted silly—while all that 
is assigned to Sokrates,® is admirable sense and acuteness. 
It is by no means certain that Plato intended to be under- 
stood as himself endorsing the opinions which he ascribes 
everywhere to Sokrates: and it is quite certain that he does 
not always make the Sokrates of one dialogue consistent with 
the Sokrates of another. For the purpose of showing the in- 
capacity of the respondent to satisfy the exigencies of analysis, 


* Schine, in his Commentary on the | under the name of Protagoras (Ueber 


Protagores, is of opinion that a good den Protag. von Platon, p. 180 564.) 
part of Pla Ὁ own doctrine is given 2 
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we need not necessarily suppose that the conclusion to which 
the questions conduct should beatrueone. If the respondent 
be brought, through his own admissions, to a contradiction, 
this is enough to prove that he did not know the subject 
deeply enough to make the proper answers and distinctions. 
But whatever may have been the intention of Plato, if we 
Affirmation look at the fact, we shall find that what he has 
shou cour assigned to Sokrates is not always true, nor what 
~ he has given to Protagoras, always false. The 
-elsewhere. positions laid down by the latter—That many men 
are courageous, but unjust: that various persons are just, 
without being wise and intelligent: that he who possesses 
one virtue, does not of necessity possess all: °—are not only 
in conformity with the common opinion, but are quite true, 
though Sokrates is made to dispute them. Moreover, the 
arguments employed by Sokrates (including in those argu- 
ments the strange propositions that justice is just, and that 
holiness is holy) are certainly noway conclusive.t Though 
Protagoras, becoming entangled in difficulties, and incapable 
of maintaining his consistency against an embarrassing cross- 
examination, is of course exhibited as ignorant of that which 
he professes to know—the doctrine which he maintains is 
neither untrue in itself, nor even shown to be apparently 
untrue. 
As to the arrogant and exorbitant pretensions which the 
Theharsh Platonic commentators ascribe to Protagoras, more 
__ tt is said than the reality justifies. He pretends to 
goras are not. Know what virtue, justice, moderation, courage, &c., 


* Plato, ;Protag. c. 51, p. 329 E. 
Protagoras i is here made to affirm that Justice is Just,” or “ Holi- 
men are courageous who are ness is holy,” is indeed either mere 
either Τρ τος temperate,norvirtuous tautology, or else an impropriety of 
in are respects. Sokrates contradicts speech. Dr. Hutcheson observes on 
the position. But in the Treatise De an analogous case :—‘‘None can apply 
Legibus (i. p. 630 B), Plato himself moral attributes ὡς the very fac ph 
says the same thing as Protagoras is of perceiving moral qualities: or 
here made to say: at least assuming his moral Sense morally Good or Evil, 
that the Athenian speaker in De any more than he calls the power of 
Legg. represents the sentiment of tasting, sweet or bitter—or the power 
Plato himself at the time when he οἱ asehig, ht or crooked, white 
com that treatise. or black” (Hutcheson on the Passions, 
ἃ Plato, Protag. o. 4, p. 330 C, secti. p. Aa 
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are, and he is proved not to know. But this is what torne out by 
every one else pretends to know also, and what δ 
everybody else teaches as well as he—“ He Janus 
summus ab imo Perdocet: hee recinunt juvenes dic- 
tata senesque.” What he pretends to do, beyond the general 
public, he really can do. He can discourse, learnedly and 
eloquently, upon these received doctrines and sentiments: 
he can enlist the feelings and sympathies of the public in 
favour of that which he, in common with the public, believes 
to be good—and against that which he and they believe to be 
bad: he can thus teach virtue more effectively than others. 
But whether that, which is received as virtue, be really such 
—he has never analysed or verified: nor does he willingly 
submit to the process of analysis. Here again he is in har- 
mony with the general public; for they hate, as much as he 
does, to be dragged back to fundamentals, and forced to 
explain, defend, revise, or modify, their established sentiments 
and maxims: which they apply as principia for deduction 
to particular cases, and which they recognise as axioms 
whereby other things are to be tried, not as liable to be tried 
themselves. Protagoras is one of the general public, in dis- 
like of, and inaptitude for, analysis and dialectic discussion : 
while he stands above them in his eloquence and his powor 
of combining, illustrating, and adorning, received doctrines. 
These are points of superiority, not pretended, but real. 

_ The aversion of Protagoras for dialectic discussion—after 
causing an interruption of the ethical argument, and Aversion of 

an interlude of comment on the poet Simonides— ‘for dialectic. 


is at length with difficulty overcome, and the argu- about the 


ment is then resumed. The question still continues, monides, 

What is virtue? What are the five different parts of virtue? 
Yet it is so far altered that Protagoras now admits that the 
four parts of virtue which Sokrates professed to have shown 
to be nearly identical, really are tolerably alike: but he 
nevertheless contends that courage is very different from 
all of them ; repeating his declaration that many men are 
courageous, but unjust and stupid at the same time. This 
position Sokrates undertakes to refute. In doing so, he 


the s 
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lays out one of the largest, most distinct, and most posi- 
tive theories of virtue, which can be found in the Platonic 

Virtue, according to this theory, consists in a right mea- 
surement and choice of pleasures and pains: in de- 
ciding correctly, wherever we have an alternative, 
on which side lies the largest pleasure or the least 
pain—and choosing the side which presents this 
balance. To live pleasurably, is pronounced to be 
good: to live without pleasure or in pain, is evil. 
Moreover, nothing but pleasure, or comparative mi- 
tigation of pain, is good: nothing but pain is evil.° Good, 
is identical with the greatest pleasure or least pain: evil, 
with the greatest pain: meaning thereby each pleasure and 
each pain when looked at along with its consequences and 
concomitants. The grand determining eause and condition 


1 by So- 


of virtue is knowledge: the 


© The substantial identity of Good 
with Pleasure, of Evil with Pain, was 
the doctrine of the historical Sokrates 
as declared in Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia. See, among other passages, i. 
6, 8. Τοῦ δὲ μὴ δουλεύειν γαστρὶ μηδὲ 
ὕπνῳ καὶ λαγνείᾳ, οἴει τι ἄλλο αἰτιώ- 
τερον εἶναι; ἣ τὸ ἕτερα ἔχ ͵ 


τὰν νὸν CABS ἐμὲ RUF Ew υνψεσιυ τιν 
ἡ; Kal μήν τοῦτό γε οἷσθα, ὅτι οἱ μὲν 
οἰόμενοι μηδὲν εὖ πράττειν οὐκ εὐφραί- 
γονται, οἱ δὲ ἡ γούμενο- -- 5 - -τ---- 
ἑαυτοῖς, ἢ γεωργίαν 
ww wp εἐὖ MPF ἐν [Aww =P TRQvpetr vey 
ὡς eb πράττοντες εὐφραίνονται. Ofe 
οὖν ἀπὸ πάντων τούτων τοσαύτην “Σ΄ 
: ΠῚ daurdy re — 
αὐ φίλους , 5 
τοίνυν διατελῶ ταῦτα 


Locke says, ‘ Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding,’ Book ii. ch. 28, “Good 
or Evil is nothing but pleasure or pain 
to us—or that which procures pleasure 
or pain to us. Moral good or evil 
then is only the conformity or disa- 

ent of our voluntary actions to 
some law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on.us by the will and power of 
the law-maker; which good or evil, 
pleasure or pain, attending our obser- 


knowledge, science, or art, of 


vance or breach of the law, is that we 
call reward or punishment.” 

The formal distinction here taken 
by Locke between pleasure and that 
which procures pleasure——both the one 
and the other being called Good—(the 
like in regard to ΤῊΣ and evil) is not 
distinctly stated by Sokrates in the 
Protagoras, though he says nothing 
inconsistent with it: but it is distinctly 
stated in the Republic, ii. p. 357, where 
Good is distributed under three heads. 
1. That which we desire immediately 
and for itself—such as Enjoyment, 
Innocuous pleasure. 2. That which 
we desire both for itself and for its 
consequences — health, intelligence, 
good sight or hearing, ὅθ. 3. That 
which we do not desire (perhaps even 
shun) for itself, but which we accept 
by reason of its consequences in avert- 
ing greater pains or procuring greater 
pleasures. 

This discrimination of the varieties 
of Good, given in the Republic, is 
quite consistent with what is stated 
by Sokrates in the Protagoras, though 
it is more fulland precise. But it is not 
consistent with what Sokrates says in 
the Gorgias, where he asserts a radical 
dissimilarity of nature between ἡδὺ πὰ 
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correctly measuring the comparative value of different plea- 
sures and pains. Such knowledge (the theory affirms) wher-. 
ever it is possessed, will be sure to command the whole man, 
to dictate all his conduct, and to prevail over every tempta- 
tion of special appetite or aversion. To say that a man who 
knows on which side the greatest pleasure or the least pain 
lies, will act against his knowledge—is a mistake. If he acts 
in this way, it is plain that he does not possess the knowledge, 
and that he sins through ignorance. 

Protagoras agrees with Sokrates in the encomiums be- 
_ stowed onthe paramount importance and ascendancy 
of knowledge: but does not at first agree with him 
in identifying good with pleasure,and evil with pain. ἴθ τσ. 
Upon this point, too, he is represented as agreeing in opinion 
with the Many. He does not admit that to live pleasurably 
is good, unless where a man takes his pleasure in honourable 
things. He thinks it safer, and more consistent with his own 
whole life, to maintain—That pleasurable things, or painful 
things, may be either good, or evil, or indifferent, according to 
the particular case. 

This doctrine Sokrates takes much pains to refute. He 
contends that pleasurable things, so far forth a8 possoning of 
pleasurable, are always good—and painful things, =". 
so far forth as painful, always evil. When some pleasures 
are called evil, that is not on account of anything belonging 
to the pleasure itself, but because of its ulterior consequences 
and concomitants,which are painful or distressing in a degree 
more than countervailing the pleasure. So too, when some 
pains are pronounced to be good, this is not from any pecu- 
liarity in the pain itself, but. because of its consequences and 
concomitants: such pain being required as a condition to the 
attainment of health, security, wealth, and other pleasures or 
satisfactions more than counterbalancing. Sokrates challenges 
opponents to name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called good, except their tendency to prevent or 
relieve pains and to ensure a balance of pleasure: he chal- 
lenges them to name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called evil, except their tendency to produce pains 
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and to intercept or destroy pleasures. In measuring pleasures’ 
and pains against each other, there is no other difference to 
be reckoned except that of greater or less, more or fewer. 
The difference between near and distant, does indeed obtrude 
itself upon us as a misleading element. But it is the special 
task of the “measuring science” to correct this illusion— 
and to compare pleasures or pains, whether near or distant, 
according to their real worth: just as we learn to rectify the 
illusions of the sight in regard to near and distant objects. 

Sokrates proceeds to apply this general principle in cor- 
ee recting the explanation of courage given by Pro- 
soning tothe tagoras. He shows, or tries to show, that courage, 
age. like all the other branches of virtue, consists in 
acting on a just estimate of comparative pleasures and pains. 
No man affronts evil, or the alternative of greater pain, 
knowing it to be such: no man therefore adventures him- 
self in any terrible enterprise, knowing it to be so: neither 
the brave nor the timid do this. Both the brave and the 
timid affront that which they think not terrible, or the least 
terrible of two alternatives: but they estimate differently 
what is such. The former go readily to war when required, 
the latter evade it. Now to go into war when required, is 
honourable: being honourable, it is good: being honourable 
and good, it is pleasurable. The brave know this, and enter 
upon it willingly: the timid not only do not know it, but 
entertain the contrary opinion, looking upon war as painful 
and terrible, and therefore keeping aloof. The brave men 
fear what it is honourable to fear, the cowards what it is 
dishonourable to fear: the former act upon the knowledge 
of what is really terrible, the latter are misled by their 
ignorance of it. Courage is thus, like the other virtues, a 
case of accurate knowledge of comparative pleasures and 
pains, or of good and evil.’ 


f con peres respecting Courage, a may be illustrated by a sentence from 
passa the Republic, iv. pp. 429 O, the funeral oration delivered by Peri- 
430 , Which is better stated there klés, Thucyd. ii. 43. ᾿Αλγεινοτέρι Ὁ 
(though substantially the same opin- ἀνδρί γε φρόνημα ἔχοντι 7 ἐν τῷ 
ion here in the Protagoras. τοῦ μαλακισθῆναι κάκωσις, ἣ ὁ 

; Theopinion of the Platonic Sokrates lua γιγνό- 
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Such is the ethical theory which the Platonic Sokrates 
enunciates in this dialogue, and which Protagoras 1, meory 
and the others accept. It is positive and distinct, ~~ 
to a degree very unusual with Plato. We shall 
find that he theorises differently in other dialogues ; 
whether for the better or the worse, will be here- 
after seen. He declares here explicitly that plea- ἰδ 
sure, or happiness, is the end to be pursued; and pain, or 
misery, the end to be avoided: and that there is no other 
end, in reference to which things can be called good or evil, 
except as they tend to promote pleasure or mitigate suffering, 
on the one side—to entail pain or suffering on the other. 
He challenges objectors to assign any other end. And thus 
much is certain—that in those other dialogues where he 
himself departs from the present doctrine, he has not com- 
plied with his own challenge. Nowhere has he specified a 
different end. In other dialogues, as well as in the Prota- 
goras, Plato has insisted on the necessity of a science or art of 
calculation: but in no other dialogue has he told us distinctly 
what are the items to be calculated. 

I perfectly agree with the doctrine laid down by Sokrates 

in the Protagoras, that pain or suffering is the End to be 
avoided or lessened as far as possible—and pleasure or happi- 


; ἀναίσθητος O@dvaros—which Dr. 
Arnold thus translates in his note. 
‘‘For more grievous to aman of noble 
mind is the misery which comes to- 
gether with cowardice, than the unfelt 
death which befalls him in the midst 
.of his strength and hopes for the 
common welfare.” 

So again in the Phedon (p. 68) 
Sokrates describes the courage of the 
ordinary unphilosophical citizen to 
consist in braving death from fear of 
greater evils (which is the same view 
as that of Sokrates in the Protagoras), 
while the philosopher is courageous 
on a different principle ; aspiring only 
to reason and sntelligenoe: with the 

leasures attending it, he welcomes 
eath as releasing his mind from the 
obstructive companionship of the body. 
_ The fear of disgrace and dishonour, 
in his own eyes and in those of others, 
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is more intolerable to the brave man 
than the fear of wounds and death in 
the service of his country. See Plato, 
Leg.i. pp. 646-647. Heis πὰ Ἢ μετὰ 
νόμου, μετὰ δίκης, Ὁ. 647 E. Such is 
the way in which both Plato and 
Thucydides conceive the character of 
the brave citizen as compared with 
the coward. 

It is plain that this resolves itself 
ultimately into a different estimate of 
prospective pains; the case being one 
in which pleasure is not concerned. 
That the pains of self-reproach and 
infamy in the eyes of others are among 
the most agonising in the human 
bosom, need hardly be remarked. At 
the same time the sentiments here 
conceived embrace a wide fleld of 
sympathy, comprising the interests, 
honour, and security, of others as 
well as of the individual agent. 


G 
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ness the End to be pursued as far as attainable—by intelli- 
Remarks on gent forethought and comparison: that there is no 
here ΣῊΝ other intelligible standard of reference, for applica- 
kretes. Itis tion of the terms Good and Evil, except the ten- 
sad excl dency to produce happiness or misery: and that if 
dential, this standard be rejected, ethical debate loses all 
standard for rational discussion, and becomes only an enunci- 
ation of the different sentiments, authoritative and self- 
justifying, prevalent in each community. But the End just 
mentioned is highly complex, and care must be taken to 
conceive it in its full comprehension. Herein I conceive the 
argument of Sokrates (in the Protagoras) to be incomplete. 
It carries attention only to a part of the truth, keeping out 
of sight, though not excluding, the remainder. It considers 
each man as an individual, determining good or evil for him- 
self by calculating his own pleasures and pains: as a prudent, 
temperate, and courageous agent, but neither as just nor bene- 
ficent. It omits to take account of him as member of a society 
composed of many others akin or co-ordinate with himself. 
Now it is the purpose of an ethical or political reasoner (such 
as Plato both professes to be and really is) to study the 
means of happiness, not simply for the agent himself, but for 
that agent together with others around him—for the members 
of the community generally. The Platonic Sokrates says 
this himself in the Republic: and accordingly, he there treats 
of other points which are not touched upon by Sokrates in 
the Protagoras. He proclaims that the happiness of each 
citizen must be sought only by means consistent with the 
security, and to a certain extent with the happiness, of others: 
he provides as far as practicable that all shall derive their 
pleasures and pains from the same causes: common pleasures, 
and common pains, to all" The doctrine of Sokrates in the 
Protagoras requires to be enlarged so as to comprehend these 
other important elements. Since the conduct of every agent 
affects the happiness of others, he must be called upon to take 

ε roa Republ. iv. pp. 420-421, Throughout the first of these pas- 


v. Ὁ. ©8 We see ἀγαθὸν used as the equi- 
"ἢ Plato, Republ. vy. pp. 462 A-B-D, valent. of nor κακὸν asthe equa 
404 ἌΡ) 
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account of its consequences under both aspects, especially 
where it goes to inflict hurt or privation upon others. Good 
and evil depend upon that scientific computation and com- 
parison of pleasures and pains which Sokrates in the Prota- 
goras prescribes: but the computation must include, to a 
certain extent, the pleasures and pains (security and rightful 
expectations) of others besides the agent himself, implicated 
in the consequences of his acts.! 

As to this point, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates not 
always correct, nor even consistent with himself. Comparison 
This will appear especially when we come to see the public. 
account which he gives of Justice in the Republic. In that 
branch of the Ethical End, a direct regard to the security of 
others comes into the foreground. For in an act of injustice, 
the prominent characteristic is that of harm done to others— 
though that is not the whole, since the security of the agent 
himself is implicated with that of others in the general fulfil- 
ment of these obligations. It is this primary regard to others, 
and secondary regard to self, implicated in one complex feel- 
ing—which distinguishes justice from prudence. The Platonic 
Sokrates in the Republic (though his language is not always 
clear) does not admit this; but considers justice as a branch 
of prudence, necessary to ensure the happiness of the indi- 
vidual agent himself. 

N ow in the Protagoras, what the Platonic Sokrates dwells 
upon (in the argument which 1 have been consider- The dis- 
ing) is prudence, temperance, courage: little or Protagoras 
nothing is said about justice: there was therefore an important 
the less necessity for insisting on that prominent whole case, 
reference to the security of others (besides the agent omitted in 
himself) which justice involves. If, however, we by Sokrates. 
turn back to the earlier part of the dialogue, to the speech 
delivered by Protagoras, we see justice brought into the fore- 

i 
πος Sopa nae tance 
rianism aaa 1863) by Mr. John cannot with exactnesscall the doctrine 
Stuart Mill. In 16 of that work of. Sokrates, in his conversation with 
attention is called to the fact, that in Protagoras, “the theery of Utilita- 


Utilitarianism the standard is not the rianism,” as Mr. Mill calls it. in 
greatest happinees of the agent him- page 1. 
G2 
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ground, It is not indeed handled analytically (which is not 
the manner of that Sophist), nor is it resolved into regard to 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery: but it is announced 
as a social sentiment indispensably and reciprocally necessary 
from every man towards every other (δίκη---αἰδὼς), distin- 
guishable from those endowments which supply the wants and 
multiply the comforts of the individual himself. The very 
existence of the social union requires, that each man should 
feel a sentiment of duties on his part towards others, and 
duties on their parts towards him : or (in other words) of rights 
on his part to have his interests considered by others, and 
rights on their parts to have their interests considered by him. 
Unless this sentiment of reciprocity—reciprocal duty and 
right—exist in the bosom of each individual citizen, or at 
least in the large majority—no social union could subsist. 
There are doubtless different degrees of the sentiment: more- 
over, the rights and duties may be apportioned better or worse, 
more or less fairly, among the individuals of a society; thus 
rendering the society more or less estimable and comfortable. 
But without a certain minimum of the sentiment in each 
individual bosom, even the worst constituted society could not 
hold together. And it is this sentiment of reciprocity which 
Protagoras (in the dialogue before us) is introduced as postu- 
lating in his declaration, that justice and the sense of shame 
(unlike to professional] aptitudes) must be distributed uni- 
versally and without exception among all the members of a 
community. Each man must feel them, in his conduct 
towards others: each man must also be able to reckon that 
others will feel the like, in their behaviour towards him.« 


k Professor Bain (in his work on 
the Emotions and the Will, ch. xv. 
On the Ethical Emotions, pp. 299-300) 

given remarks extremely perti- 
nent to the illustration of that doc- 
trine which Plato has here placed 
under the name of Protagoras. 

“ The supposed uniformity of moral 
distinctions resolves itself into the 
two following particulars. First the 
common end of public security, which is 
also individual preservation, demands 
certain precautions which are every- 


where very much alike, and can in 
no case be dispensed with. Some sort 
of constituted authority to control the 
individual impulses and protect each 
man’s person and property. Theduties 
springing out of this necessary ar- 
rangement are essentially the same in 
all societies. They havea pretty uni- 
form character all over the globe. If 
the sense of the common safety were 
not sufficiently strong to constitute the 
social tie of obedience to some common 
regulations, society could not exist. 
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If we thus compare the Ethical End, as implied, though 
not explicitly laid down, by Protagoras in the earlier “τς wien 
part of the dialogue,—and as laid down by Sokrates = 
in the later part—we shall see that while Sokrates 
restricts it to a true comparative estimate of the 
pains and pleasures of the agent himself, Protagoras ὅν 
enlarges it so as to include a direct reference to _ 
those of others also, coupled with an expectation of _ 
the like reference on the part of others.! Sokrates "ἢ 
is satisfied with requiring from each person calculating pru- 
dence for his own pleasures and pains: while Protagoras pro- 
claims that after this attribute had been obtained by man, and 
individual wants supplied, still there was a farther element 
necessary in the calculation—the social sentiment or reci- 
procity of regard implanted in every one’s bosom: without this 
the human race would have perished. Prudence and skill will 
suffice for an isolated existence; but if men are to live and act 
in social communion, the services as well as the requirements 


It is no proof of the universal spread 
of a special innate faculty of moral dis- 
tinctions, but of a certain rational 
appreciation of what is necessary for 
the very existence of every human 
being living in the company of others: 
Doubtless, if the sad history of the 
human race had been preserved in all 
its details, we should have many ex- 
amples of tribes that perished from 
being unequal to the conception of a 
soctal system, or to the restraints ἐπ)» 

by it. We know enough of the 
records of anarchy, to see how difficult 
it is for human nature to comply in 
full with the social conditions of 
security; but if this were not complied 
with at all, the result would be mutual 
and swift destruction. In the second 
place, mankind have been singularly 
unanimous in the practice of imposing 
upon individual members of societies 
some observances or restraintsof purely 
sentimental origin, having noreference, 
direct or indirect, to the maintenance 
of the social tie, with all the safeguards 
implied init. Certain things founded 
in taste, liking, aversion, or fancy, 
have, in every community 
us, got themselves erected into the 


known to am 


dignity of authoritative morality; 
being (80 to s ) terms of com- 
munion, and enforced by punishment. 
In these rules, founded on men’s senti- 
ments, likings, aversions, or anti- 
pathies, there is nothing common but 
the fact that some one or other of them 
are carried to the length of public 
requirement, and mixed upin one code 
with the more imperative duties that 
hold society together.” 

The postulate of the Platonic Prota- 
oras—that δίκη and αἰδὼς must be 
elt to a certain extent in each man’s 

bosom, as a condition to the very exist- 
ence of society—agrees with the first 
of the two elements here distinguished 
by Mr. Bain, and does not necessarily 
go beyond it. But the unsystematio 
teaching and universal propagandism, 
which Protagoras describes as the 
agency whereby virtue is communi- 
cated, applies alike to both the two 
elements distinguished by Mr. Bain: 
to the factitious exigencies of King 
Nomos, as well as to his tutelary con- . 
trol. It is this mixed mass that the 
Sokratic analysis is brought to ex- 


ine. 
' Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 
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of each man must be shaped, in a certain measure, with a 
direct view to the security of others as well as to his own. 

In my judgment, the Ethical End, exclusively self-regard- 
ing, here laid down by Sokrates, is too narrow. And if we 
turn to other Platonic dialogues, we shall find Sokrates still 
represented as proclaiming a self-regarding Ethical End, 
though not the same as what we read in the Protagoras. 
In the Gorgias, Republic, Phedon, &c., we shall find him 
discountenancing the calculation (recommended in the Prota- 
goras) of pleasures and pains against each other, as greater, 
more certain, durable, &c., and insisting that all shall be 
estimated according as they bear on the general condition or 
health of the mind, which he assimilates to the general con- 
dition or health of the body. The health of the body, con- 
sidered as an End to be pursued, is essentially self-regarding : 
so also is the health of the mind. I shall touch upon this 
farther when I consider the above-mentioned dialogues: at 
present, I only remark that they agree with the Sokrates of 
the Protagoras in assuming a self-regarding Ethical End, 
though they do not agree with him in describing what that 
End should be. 

The application which Sokrates makes (in the Protagoras) 
Plato's rea. Of his own assumed Ethical End to the explanation 
en a’ of courage, is certainly confused and unsatisfactory. 
satisfactory, And indeed, we may farther remark that the general 
προς, result at which Plato seems to be aiming in this 
coe dialogue, viz.: That all the different virtues are at 
the bottom one and the same, and that he who possesses one 
of them must also possess the remainder—cannot be made out 
even upon his own assumptions. Though it be true that all 
the virtues depend upon correct calculation, yet as each of 
them applies to a different set of circumstances, and different 
disturbing and misleading causes, the same man who calcu- 
lates well under one set of circumstances, may calculate badly 
under others. The position laid down by Protagoras, that 
men are often courageous but unjust,—just, but not wise—is 
noway refuted by Plato. Nor is it even inconsistent with 
Plato’s own theory, though he seems to think it so. 
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Some of the Platonic commentators maintain,™ that the 
doctrine here explicitly laid down and illustrated by 5... 


he of 


Sokrates, viz.: the essential identity of the pleasur- Stallbeun ὁ 
able with the good, of the painful with the evil—is tsisncter- 
to be regarded as not serious, but as taken up in {Re snalvss 
jest for the purpose of mocking and humiliating tt & 
Protagoras. Such an hypothesis appears to me un- W2nded by 
tenable: contradicted by the whole tenor of the [spat 

the sophists. 


dialogue. Throughout all the Platonic compositions, 
there is nowhere to be found any train of argument more 
direct, more serious, and more elaborate, than that by which 
Sokrates here proves the identity of good with pleasure, of 
pain with evil (p. 351 to end). Protagoras begiris by deny- 
ing it, and is only compelled to accept the conclusion against 
his own will, by the series of questions which he cannot other- 
wise answer." Sokrates admits that the bulk of mankind are 
also opposed to it: but he establishes it with an ingenuity 
which is pronounced to be triumphant by all the hearers 
around.” The commentators are at liberty to impeach the 
reasoning as unsound ; but to set it aside as mere banter and 
mockery is preposterous. Assume it even to be intended as 
mockery—assume that Sokrates is mystifying the hearers, 
by a string of delusive queries, to make outa thesis which he 
knows to be untrue and silly—how can the mockery fall 
upon Protagoras, who denies the thesis from the beginning ?? 


-™ See Brandis, Geschichte der consistent or not with the Gorgias and 


Griech.-Rém. Philosophie, Part ii. 
sect. 114, note? Ὁ. 458; Stallbaum, 
Prolegom. ad Protag. pp. 15-33-34- 
So too Ficinus says in his Argu- 
mentum to the Protagoras, (p. 705). 
“Tum vero de bono et malo multa 
tractantur. Siquidem prudentia est 
scientia eligendi boni, malique vitandi. 
Ambigitur autem utrumbonummalum- 
que idem sit penitus quod et voluptas 
et dolor. Neque afirmatur td quidem 
omnino, neque manifesté omnino nega- 
tur. De hoc enim in Gorgiaé Phile- 
ue et alibi,” &. 
hen a critic composes an Argu- 
ment to the Protagoras, he is surely 
under obligation to 


gi ae faithfully 
and exactly what is declared by So- 


krates in the Protagoras, whether it be 


Philébus. Yet here we find Ficinus 
misrepresenting the Protagoras, in 
order to force it into harmony with 
the other two. 

= This is so directly stated that I 
am surprised to find Zeller (among 
many other critics) announcing that 
Plato here accepts for the occasion the 
Sta nkt of his enemies (Philos. der 
Griech. vol. ii. p. 380, ed. 2nd.) 

° Plato, Protag. p. 358 A. ~ ᾿ 
~" πασρν εἶν Ὁ Ὁ ὃ 

P When Stallbaum asserts that the 
thesis is taken up by Sokrates as one 
which was maintained by Protagoras 
and the other Sophists (Proleg. p. 33), 
he says what is distinctly at variance 
with the dialogue, p. 351. - 

Schleiermaeher maintains that this 
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The irony, if it were irony, would be misplaced. and 
absurd. ; 
The commentators resort to this hypothesis, partly because 
Grounds or the doctrine in question is one which they disapprove 
thet doctrine. —nartly because doctrines inconsistent with it are 
clency. §-_ maintained in other Platonic dialogues. These are 
the same two reasons upon which, in other cases, various 
dialogues have been rejected as not genuine works of Plato. 
The first of the two reasons is plainly irrelevant: we must 
accept what Plato gives us, whether we assent to it or not. 


same thesis (the fundamental identity 
of good with pleasure, evil with pain) 
is altogether “unsokratic and un- 

latonic;” that it is handled here by 

okrates in a manner visibly ironical 
(sichtbar ironisch); that the purpose 
of the argumentis toshow the stupidity 
of Protagoras, who is puzzled and im- 
posed upon by such obvious fallacies 
(Einleitung zum Protag. p. 230, 
bottom of p. 232), and who is made to 
exhibit (so Schleiermacher says, Einl 
zum Gorgias, p. 14) a string of ludi- 
crous absurdities. 

Upon this I have to remark first, 
that if the stupidity of Protagoras is 
intended to be shown up, that of all 
the other persons present must be 
equally manifested ; for all of them 
assent emphatically, at the close, to 
the thesis as having been proved 
(Prot. p. 358 A): next, that I am un- 
able to see either the absurdities of 
Protagoras or the irony of Sokrates, 
which Schleiermacher asserts to be so 
visible. The argument of Sokrates is 
as serious and elaborate as pa hppa 
which we read in Plato. Schleier- 
macher seems to me to misconceive 
rari Shee (not only here but also in 

his Einleitung zum Gorgias, p. 10) 
the concluding argument of Sokrates 
in the Protagoras. To describe the 
identity between ἡδὺ and ἀγαθὸν as a 
“gscheinbare Voraussetzung” is to de- 
part from the plain meaning of words. 

Again, Steinhart contends that So- 
krates assumes this doctrine (identity 
of pleasure with good, pain with evil), 
“notas hisown opinion, but only hypo- 
thetically, with a sarcastic side-glance 
at theabsurd consequenceswhich man 
deduced from it—only as the receiv 
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world-morality, as the opinion of the 
majority” (Kinleit. zum Protag. p. 
419). How Steinhart can find proofof 
this in the dialogue, I am at a loss to 
understand. The dialogue presents to 
us Sokrates introducing the opinion as 
his own, against that of Protagoras and 
against that of the multitude (p. 351 C). 
On hearing this opposition from Pro- 
tagoras, Sokrates invites him to an 
investigation, whether the opinion be 
just; Sokrates then conducts the in- 
vestigation himself,along with Prota- 
goras, at considerable length, and ulti- 
mately brings out the doctrine as 
proved, with the assent of all present. 

These forced interpretations are 
resorted to, because the critics cannot 
bear to see the Platonic Sokrates 
maintaining a thesis substantially the 
same as that of Eudoxus and Epikurus. 
Upon this point, K. F. Hermann is 
more moderate than the others; he 
admits the thesis to be seriously main- 
tained in the dialogue—states that it 
was really the opinion of the historical 
Sokrates—and adds that it wasalsothe 
opinion of Plato himself during his 
early Sokratic stadium, when the 
Protagoras (as he thinks) was com- 
posed (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. 


PP. 462-463). , 
Most of the critics agree in consider- 
ing the Protagoras to be one of Plato’s 


earlier dialogues, about 403 B.o. Ast 
even refers if to 407 B.c. when Plato 
was about twenty-one years of age. 
I have already given my reasons 
for believing that none of the Pla- 
tonic ne ee were composed before 

. The Protagoras belongs, in 
my opinion, to Plato’s most perfect 
and mature period. 
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- The second reason also, I think, proves little. The dialogues 
are distinct compositions, written each with its own circum- 
stances and purpose: we have no right to require that they 
shall be all consistent with each other in doctrine, especially 
when we look to the long philosophical career of Plato. To 
suppose that the elaborate reasoning of Sokrates in the latter 
portion of the Protagoras is mere irony, intended to mystify 
both Protagoras himself and all the by-standers, who accept 
it as earnest and convincing—appears to me far less reason- 
able than the admission, that the dialectic pleading ascribed 
to Sokrates in one dialogue is inconsistent with that assigned 
to him in another. 

Though there is every mark of seriousness, and no mark of 
irony, in this reasoning of Sokrates, yet we must giriect is 
remember that he does not profess to leave the sub- Prressediy | 
ject settled at the close of the dialogue. On the Siroriite 
contrary, he declares himself to be in a state of “= 
puzzle and perplexity. The question, proposed at the out- 
set, Whether virtue is teachable ? remains undecided. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
GORGIAS e 


ARISTOTLE, in one of his lost dialogues, made honourable 
Persons who Wention of a Corinthian cultivator, who, on reading 
debate ine the Platonic Gorgias, was smitten with such vehe- 
debrity of the ment admiration,.that he abandoned his fields and 
Gorgias. his vines, came to Athens forthwith, and committed 
himself to the tuition of Plato.» How much of reality there 
may be in this anecdote, we cannot say: but the Gorgias 
itself is well calculated to justify such warm admiration. It 
opens with a discussion on the nature and purpose of Rhe- 
toric, but is gradually enlarged so as to include a comparison 
of the various schemes of life, and an outline of positive 
ethical theory. It is carried on by Sokrates with three dis- 
tinct. interlocutors—Gorgias, Polus, and Kalliklés; but I 
must again remind the reader that all the four are only 
spokesmen prompted by Plato himself.» It may indeed be 
considered almost as three distinct dialogues, connected by a 
loose thread. The historical Gorgias, a native of Leontini in 
Sicily, was the most celebrated of the Grecian rhetors; an 
elderly man during Plato’s youth. He paid visits to different 
cities in all parts of Greece, and gave lessons in rhetoric to 
numerous pupils, chiefly young men of ambitious aspirations.° 


* Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 356, 
Dindorf. ‘O δὲ γεωργὸς ὁ Κορίνθιος 
τῷ Τοργίᾳ ξνγγενόμενος ---- οὐκ αὐτῷ 
ἐκείνῳ Τοργίᾳ, ἀλλὰ τῷ λόγῳ ὃν Πλά- 
τῶν ἔγραψεν ἐπ᾽ ἐλέγχῳ τοῦ σοφιστοῦ 
—abrixna ἀφεὶς τὸν ἄγρον καὶ τοὺς 
ἀμπέλους Πλάτωνι ὑπέθηκε τὴν ψυχὴν 
καὶ τὰ ἐκείνου ἐσπείρετο καὶ ἐφυτεύετο" 
καὶ οὗτός ἐστιν ὃν τιμᾷ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν 
τῷ διαλόγῳ τῷ Kopi bly. 

b Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. p. 387, 
Dindorf. Τίς yap οὐκ οἶδεν, ὅτι καὶ 
ὁ Σωκράτης καὶ ὁ Καλλικλῆς καὶ ὁ 


Γοργίας καὶ ὃ Πῶλος, πάντα ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐστὶ Πλάτων, πρὸς τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτῷ 
τρέπων τοὺς λόγους; Though Ari- 
steides asks reasonably enough, Who 
is ignorant of this?—the remarks of 
Stallbaum and others often imply for- 
getfulness of it. 

€ Schleiermacher (Kinleitung zum 
Gorgias, vol. iii. p. 22) is of opinion 
that Plato composed the Gorgias 
shortly after returning from his 
voyage to Sicily, 387 B.o. 

shall not contradict this: but I see 
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Sokrates and Cherephon are described as intending to. 
come to a rhetorical lecture of Gorgias, but as ΡΘΕ 
having been accidentally detained so as not to dum. 
arrive until just after it has been finished, with bril- βίους, 
liant success. Kalliklés however, the host and “#tle. 
friend of Gorgias, promises that the rhetor will readily answer 
any questions put by Sokrates; which Gorgias himself con- 
firms, observing at the same time that no one had asked him 
any new question for many years past. Sokrates accordingly 
asks Gorgias what his profession is? what it is that he 
teaches? what is the definition of rhetoric? Not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, Sokrates furnishes a definition of his 
own: out of which grow two arguments of wide ethical bear- 
ing; carried on by Sokrates, the first against Polus, the 
second against Kalliklés. Both these two are represented as 
voluable speakers, of confident temper, regarding the acqui- 
sition of political power and oratorical celebrity as the grand 
objects of life. Polus had even composed a work on Rhe- 
toric, of which we know nothing: but the tone of this dia- 
logue would seem to indicate (as far as we can judge from 
such evidence) that the style of the work was affected, and 
the temper of the author flippant. 

Here, as in the other dialogues above noticed, the avowed 
aim of Sokrates is—first, to exclude long speaking— 
next, to get the question accurately conceived, and Sistine, 
answered in an appropriate manner. Specimens ‘orcqucnnie 
are given of unsuitable and inaccurate answers, 
which Sokrates corrects. The conditions of a good definition 
are made plain by contrast with bad ones; which either 
include much more than the thing defined, or set forth what 


Purpose of 
Sokrates in 


nothing to proveit. Atthesame time, 
Schleiermacher assumes as certain that 
Aristophanes in the Ekklesiazuse al- 
ludes to the doctrines published by 
Plato in his Republic (Einleitung zum 


klesiazuss makes any allusion to the 
Republicof Plato. Norshall I believe, 
until some evidence is produced, that 
the Republic was composed at so early 
a date a8 390 B.C. 


Gorgias, p. 20), Putting these two 
statements together,the Gorgias would 
be later in date of composition than 
the Republic, which I y think 
robable. However, I do not at all 
ieve that Aristophanes in the Ek- 


d Plato, Gorg. pp. 447-448 A. The 
dialogue is supposed to be carried on 
in the presence of many persons, seem- 
ingly belonging to the auditory of the 
lecture coe has just finished, 
Ρ. 455 v- 
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is accessory and occasional in place of what is essential and 
constant. These tentatives and gropings to find a definition 
are always instructive, and must have been especially so in 
the Platonic age, when logical distinctions had never yet 
been made a subject of separate attention or analysis. 
About what is Rhetoric as a cognition concerned, Gorgias ? 
Gorg.—About words or discourses. Sokr.—About 
sbout the de- what discourses ? such as inform sick men how they 


finition of 
Rhetoric. Tt are to get well? Gorg.—No. Sokr.—It is not 


is the artisan 

ofpersuasion. then about all discourses? Gorg.—It makes men 
competent to speak: of course therefore also to think, upon 
the matters on which they speak.° Sokr.—But the medical 
and gymnastic arts do this likewise, each with reference to its 
respective subject: what then is the difference between them 
and Rhetoric? Gorg.—The difference is, that each of these 
other arts tends mainly towards some actual work or perform- 
ance, to which the discourses, when required at all, are sub- 
sidiary: but Rhetoric accomplishes everything by discourses 
alone. Sokr.—But the same may be said about arithmetic, 
geometry, and other sciences. How are they distinguished 
from Rhetoric? You must tell me upon what matters the 
discourses with which Rhetoric is conversant turn ; just as 
you would tell me, if I asked the like question about arithmetic 
or astronomy. Gforg.—The discourses, with which rhetoric 
is conversant, turn upon the greatest of all human affairs. 
Sokr.—But this too, Gorgias, is indistinct and equivocal. 
Every man, the physician, the gymnast, the money-maker, 
thinks his own object and his own affairs the greatest of all.s 
Gorg.—The function of Rhetoric is, to persuade assembled 
multitudes, and thus to secure what are in truth the greatest 
benefits: freedom to the city, political command to the 
speaker." Sokr.—Rhetoric is then the artisan of persuasion. 
Its single purpose is to produce persuasion in the minds of 
hearers? Gorg.—lIt is so. 


9 Plato, Gorgias, p 449 E. & Plat. Gorgias, pp. 451-452. 
Οὐκοῦν περὶ ὥνπεῤ λέγειν, καὶ gpor-| Ὁ Plato, Gorgias, p. aD. “Ὅπερ 
εἶν; Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; ἔστι τῇ ἀληθείᾳ μέγιστον ἀγαθόν" καὶ 


‘ Plato, Gorgias, p. 450 Β, τῆς | αἴτιον, ἅμα μὲν ἐλευθερίας αὐτοῖς τοῖς 
ῥητορικῆς .... πᾶσα ἡ πρᾶξις καὶ ἡ ἀνθρώποις, ἅμα δὲ τοῦ ἄλλων ἄρχειν ἐν 
κύρωσις διὰ λόγων ἔστιν ... τῇ αὐτοῦ πόλει ἑκάστῳ. ' 
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Sokr.—But are there not other persons besides the Rhetor, 
who produce persuasion ? Does not the arithmetical +, nnesor 
teacher, and every other teacher, produce persua- friuss ve- 
sion? How does the Rhetor differ from them? fer ese 
What mode of persuasion does he bring about? materia te 
Persuasion about what? Gorg.—I reply—it is that “"*' 
persuasion which is brought about in Dikasteries, and other 
assembled multitudes—and which relates to just and unjust.! 
Sokr.—You recognise that to have learnt and to know any 
matter, is one thing—to believe it, is another: that know- 
ledge and belief are different—knowledge being always true, 
belief sometimes false? Gorg.—Yes. Sokr.—We must then 
distinguish two sorts of persuasion: one carrying with it 
knowledge—the other belief without knowledge. Which of 
the two does the Rhetor bring about? Gorg.—That which 
produces belief without knowledge. He can teach nothing. 
Sokr.—Well, then, Gorgias, on what matters will the Rhetor 
be competent to advise? When the people are deliberating 
about the choice of generals or physicians, about the con- 
struction of docks, about practical questions of any kind— 
there will be in each case a special man informed and com- 
petent to teach or give counsel, while the Rhetor is not com- 
petent. Upon what then can the Khetor advise—upon just 
and unjust—nothing else ?* 

The Rhetor (says Gorgias) or accomplished public speaker, 
will give advice about all the matters that you 4, πμοίος 
name, and others besides. He will persuade the {ip Permuade 
people and carry them along with him, even against TPO. sy 
the opinion of the special Hapert. He will talk sssinst the 
more persuasively than the craftsman about matters δ 
of the craftsman’s own business. The power of the {ev smog 
Rhetor is thus very great: but he ought to use it, ‘?‘s°"*. 
like all other powers, for just and honest purposes; not to 
abuse it for wrong and oppression. If he does the latter, 
the misdeed is his own, and not the fault of his teacher, who 
gave his lessons with a view that they should be turned 
to proper use. If ἃ man, who has learnt the use of arms, 


1 Plato, Gorgias,c. 20-21, p. 454 B. * Plato, Gorgias, c. 23-24, p. 455 D. 
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employs them to commit murder, this abuse ought not to be 
imputed to his master of arms.! | = 

“You mean (replies Sokrates) that he, who has learnt 
Rhetoric from you, will become competent not to teach, but 
to persuade the multitude :—that is, competent among the 
ignorant. He has acquired an engine of persuasion: so that 
he will appear, when addressing the ignorant, to know more 
than those who really do know.™ 


Thus far, the conversation is carried on between Sokrates 
and Gorgias. But the latter is now made to con- 
now made t© tradict himself—apparently rather than really—for 
Dimscl xs the argument whereby Sokrates reduces him to a 
upthedebate Gontradiction, is not tenable, unless we admit the 
krates. —_. Platonic doctrine that the man who has learnt just 
and unjust, may be relied on to act as a just man;" in other 
words, that virtue consists in knowledge. 
Polus now interferes and takes up the conversation: chal- 


Gorgias is 


Polemical lenging Sokrates to furnish what he thinks the 
krates. At proper definition of Rhetoric. Sokrates obeys, in a 
of Polushe tone of pungent polemic. hetoric (he says) is 
definition of no art at all, but an empirical knack of cater- 
sn empirical me for ne aie τ ὙΠῸ ᾿ poh 
tering forthe ἘΠ Ὁ cookery. is a talent falling under 
jeasureor the general aptitude called Flattery; possessed by 
snalogous t some bold spirits, who are forward in divining and 
isabranch &dapting themselves to the temper of the public? 


1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 456-457. 

Ὁ Plato, Gorgias, p. 459 B. 

Οὐκοῦν καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας τέχνας 
ἁπάσας ὡσαύτως ἔχει ὃ ῥήτωρ καὶ 7 ῥη- 
τορική" αὐτὰ μὲν τὰ πράγματα οὐδὲν δεῖ 
αὐτὴν εἰδέναι ὅπως ἔχει, μηχανὴν δέ τινα 
«ειθοῦς εὑρηκέναι, ὥστε φαίνεσθαι τοῖς 
οὐκ εἰδόσι μᾶλλον εἰδέναι τῶν εἰδότων. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 460 Β. ὁ τὰ 
δίκαια μεμαθηκὼς, δίκαιος. Aristotle 
notices this confusion of Sokrates, 
who falls into it alsoin the conversation 
with Euthydemus, Xenoph. Memorab. 


iv. 2, 20, iil. 9, 5- 
© Plato, Gorgias, p. 462 C. ἐμπειρία 
wo. « χάριτός τινος καὶ ἡδονῆς: ἀπερ- 


γασίας. In the Philébus (pp. 55-56) 
Sokrates treats ἰατρικὴ, differently, as 
falling short of the idea of τέχνη, and 
coming much nearer to what is here 
called ἐμπειρία or στοχαστική. Ask- 
ees was displeased with the 
Thracian Dionysius for calling γραμ- 
ματικὴ by the name of ἐμπειρία Instead 
of τέχνη: see Sextue Empiric. adv. 
Grammat. 8. 57-72, p. 615, 

P Plato, Gorgias, p.463.A. δοκεῖ μοι 
εἶναί τι ἐπιτήδευμα, τεχνικὸν μὲν οὔ 
ψυχῆς δὲ στοχαστικῆς καὶ ἀνδρείας καὶ 
φύσει δεινῆς προσομιλεῖν τοῖς ἀνθρώποι:" 
καλῶ δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐγὼ τὸ κεφάλαιον κο- 


λακεία». 


ὕπαρ XXIL POLEMICAL TONE OF SOKRATES. 95: 


It is not honourable, but a mean pursuit, like cookery, wéerthe 
It is the shadow or false imitation of a branch of the fistiery. 

political art.1 In reference both to the body and the mind, 
there are two different: conditions: one, a condition really 
and truly good—the other, good only in fallacious appear- 
ance, and not so in reality. To produce, and to verify, the 
really good condition of the body, there are two specially 
qualified professions, the gymnast or trainer and the phy- 
sician: in regard to the mind, the function of the trainer is 
performed by the lawgiving power, that of the physician by 
the judicial power. Law-making, and adjudicating, are both 
branches of the political art, and when put together make up 
the whole of it. Gymnastic and medicine train and doctor the 
body towards its really best cqndition: law-making and adju- 
dicating do the same in regard to the mind. To each of the 
four, there corresponds a sham counterpart or mimic, a branch 
under the general head flattery—taking no account of what is 
really best, but only of that which is most agreeable for the 
moment, and by this trick recommending itself to a fallacious 
esteem.’ Thus Cosmetic, or Ornamental Trickery, is the coun- 
terfeit of Gymnastic ; and Cookery the counterfeit of Medi- 
cine. Cookery studies only what is immediately agreeable 
to the body, without considering whether it be good or whole- 
some: and does this, moreover, without any truly scientific 
process of observation or inference, but simply by an empirical 
process of memory or analogy. But Medicine examines, and 
that too by scientific method, only what is good and whole- 
some for the body, whether agreeable or not. Amidst igno- 
rant men, Cookery slips in as the counterfeit of medicine; 
pretending to know what food is good for the body, while it 
really knows only what food is agreeable. In like manner, 
the artifices of ornament dress up the body to a false appear- 


4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 463 D. πολι- | ἀλλὰ στοχασαμένη, τέτραχα ἑαντὴν 
τικῆς μορίου εἴδωλον. διανείμασα, ὑποδῦσα ὑπὸ ἕκαστον τῶν 

τ Plato, Gorgias, p. 464 ©. rerrd-| μορίων, προσποιεῖται εἶναι τοῦτο ὅπερ. 
pov δὴ τούτων οὐσῶν, καὶ ἀεὶ πρὸς | ὑπέδυ" καὶ τοῦ μὲν βελτίστου οὐδὲν 
τὸ βέλτιστον θερακευουσῶν, τῶν μὲν | φροντίζει, τῷ δὲ ἀεὶ ἡδίστῳ θηρεύεται 
τὸ σῶμα, τῶν δὲ τὴν ψυχὴ»---- κολα- ] τὴν ἄνοιαν καὶ ἐξαπατᾷ, ὥστε δοκεῖ 
κευτικὴ αἰσθομένη, οὐ γνοῦσα λέγω | πλείστου ἀξία εἶναι. 


ance of that vigour and symmetry, which Gymnastics impart 
to.it really and intrinsically. | | 

The same analogies hold in regard to the mind. Sophistic 
Distinction is the shadow or counterfeit of law-giving : Rhetoric, 
truearte Of judging or adjudicating. The lawgiver and the 
which aimat . 
the good of Judge aim at what is good for the mind : the Sophist 
mind—end and the Rhetor aim at what is agreeable to it. This 
feit arte, distinction between them (continues Sokrates) is 
tend tothe true and real: though it often happens that the 
realitysimat Sophist is, both by himself and by others, con- 
pleasure. founded with and mistaken for the lawgiver, be- 
cause he deals with the same topics and occurrences: and 
the Rhetor, in the same manner, is confounded with the 
judge The Sophist and the Rhetor, addressing themselves 
to the present relish of an undiscerning public, are enabled to 
usurp the functions and the credit of their more severe and 


farsighted rivals. 


This is the definition given by Sokrates of Rhetoric and of 
onsor the Rhetor. Polus then asks him: You say that 
Keates denies Whetoric is a branch of Flattery: Do you think 


that the Rhe- 
tors have any 
power, 
because they 
do nothing 
which the 
y 


that good Rhetors are considered as flatterers in their 
respective cities? Sokr.—I do not think that* they 
are considered at all. Polus.—How ! not considered ? 
Do not good Rhetors possess great power in their 


respective cities? Sokr.—No: if you understand the pos- 


5 Plato, Gorgias, p. 4605 Ο. διέστηκε 
μὲν οὕτω φύσει dre δὲ ἐγγὺς ὄντων 
φύρονται ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ περὶ ταὐτὰ, 
σοφισταὶ καὶ ῥήτορες, καὶ οὐκ ἔχουσιν 
8, τι χρήσωνται οὔτε αὑτοὶ ἑαντοῖς 
οὔτε οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι τούτοις. 

It seems to me that the persons 
whom Plato here designates as being 
confounded together are, the Sophist 
with the lawgiver, the Rhetor with 
the judge or dikast; which is shown 
by the allusion, three lines farther on, 
to the confusion between the cook and 
the physician. Heindorf supposes that 
the persons designated as being con- 
founded are, the Sophist with the 
Rhetor; which I cannot think to be 
the meaning of Plato. 

τ Plat. Gorg. p. 466 B. Polus. Ap’ 


οὖν δοκοῦσί σοι ὧς κόλακες ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσι φαῦλοι νομίζεσθαι οἱ ἀγαθοὶ 
ῥήτορες ; Sokr. Οὐδὲ νομίζεσθαι ἔμοιγε 
δοκοῦσιν. 

The play on words here—for I see 
nothing else in it—can be expressed 
in English as well as in Greek. It 
has very little pertinence; because, asa 
matter of fact, the Rhetors certainly 
had considerable importance, whether 
they deserved it or not. How little 
Plato cared to make his comparisons 
harmonise with the fact, may be seen 
by what immediately follows—where 
he compares the Rhetors to Despots ; 
and puts in the mouth of Polus the 
assertion that they kill or banish any 
one whom they choose. 
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session of power as a good thing for the possessor. Polus.—I 
do understand it so. Sokr.—Then I say that the Rhetors 
possess nothing beyond the very minimum of power. Polus. 
—How can that be? Do not they, like despots, kill, im- 
poverish, and expel any one whom they please? Sokr.— 
I admit that both Rhetors and Despots can do what seems 
good to themselves, and can bring penalties of death, poverty, 
or exile upon others: but I say that nevertheless they have no 
power, because they can do nothing which they really wish." 
That which men wish (Sokrates lays down as a géneral pro- 
position) is to obtain good, and to escapeevil. Each anmenwish 
separate act which they perform, is performed not good for 
with a view to its own special result, but with a view pow and 


to these constant and paramount ends. Good things, they it aay 
or profitable things (for Sokrates alternates the because they 
think it ἔς 


phrases as equivalent), are wisdom, health, wealth, for them. 
and other such things. Evil things are the contraries not Good, 
of these.* Many things are in themselves neither do wha they 
good nor evil, but may become one or the other, therefore ἢ 
according to circumstances—such as stones, wood, power. 
the acts of sitting still or moving, ἄο. When we do any of 
these indifferent acts, it is with a view to the pursuit of good, 
or to the avoidance of evil: we do not wish for the act, we 
wish for its good or profitable results. We do everything 
for the sake of good: and if the results are really good or 
profitable, we accomplish what we wish: if the contrary, not. 
Now, Despots and Rhetors, when they kill or banish or im- 
poverish any one, do so because they think it will be better 
for them, or profitable’ If it be good for them, they do. 
what they wish: if evil for them, they do the contrary of 


what they wish—and therefore have no power. 


ἃ Plato, Gorgias, p. 466 O-D. Y Plato, Gorgias, p. 468 Β. ἀποκτίν-. 

οὐδὲν γὰρ ποιεῖν ὧν βούλονται, ὧς | vupev, εἴτινα ἀποκτίννυμεν, olduevor 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν" ποιεῖν μέντοι ὅ, τι ἂν δόξῃ ἄμεινον εἶναι ἡμῖν ταῦτα ἣ μή---ἕνειὸ 
αὐτοῖς βέλτιστον εἶναι. ἄρα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἅπαντα ταῦτα ποιοῦσιν 

* Plato, Gorgias, p. 467 E. Οὐκοῦν | οἱ ποιοῦντε:---ἐὰν μὲν ὠφέλιμα J ταῦτα, 
λέγεις εἶναι ἀγαθὸν μὲν σοφίαν τε καὶ βουλόμεθα πράττειν αὐτὰ" βλαβερὰ δὲ 
ὑγιείαν καὶ πλοῦτον καὶ τἄλλα τὰ Ϊ ὄντα, οὐ βουλόμεθα. τὰ γὰρ ἀγαθὰ 
τοιαῦτα---κ᾿ακὰ δὲ͵ τὰἀνάντια τούτων ; | βουλόμεθα, ὧς φῇς σὺ, ἕο. ea 
"“Evorye. 
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To. do evil (continues Sokrates), is the worst thing that 
can happen to any one: the evil doer is the most miserable. 
and pitiable of men. The person who suffers evil is unfortu- 
nate, and is to be pitied; but much less unfortunate and less 
to be pitied than the evil doer. If I have a concealed dagger 
in the public market-place, I can kill any one whom I choose: 
but this is no good to me, nor is it a proof of great power, 
because I shall be forthwith taken up and punished. The 
result is not profitable, but hurtful: therefore the act is not 
good, nor is the power to do it either good or desirable." It 
is sometimes good to kill, banish, or impoverish—sometimes 
bad. It is good when you do it justly: bad, when you do it 
unjustly." | 

Polus.—A child can refute such doctrine. You have heard 
Geshe of Archelaus King of Macedonia. Is he, in your 
ofArchelens opinion, happy or miserable? Sokr.—I do not 

of Mace- . Ἴ 1 1 , 
pot of Mace. now: I have never been in his society. Polua— 
et Cannot you tell without that, whether he is happy 
ἘΑΡΡΣ ἀρὰ or not? Sokr.—No, certainly not. Polus.—Then 
one ee” you will not call even the Great King happy? 
admits test Sokr.—No: I do not know how he stands in respeot 
Reverticiae to education and justice. Polus.—What! does all 
Cente. happiness consist in that? Sokr.—I say that it does. 
I maintain that the good and honourable man or woman is 
happy: the unjust and wicked, miserable.» Polxe.—Then 
Archelaus is miserable, according to your doctrine? Sokr. 
—Assuredly, if he is wicked. Polus.—Wicked, of course; 
since he has committed enormous crimes: but he has obtained 
complete kingly power in Macedonia. Is there any Athenian, 
yourself included, who would not rather be Archelaus than 
any other man in Macedonia?° Sokr.—All the public, with 
Nikias, Perikles, and the most eminent men among them, 
will agree with you in declaring Archelaus to be happy. I 
alone do not agree with you. You, like a Rhetor, intend to 
overwhelm me and gain your cause, by calling a multitude 
of witnesses: I shall prove my case without calling any other 

8 b 1 

ὁ Plato, Gorgias 4700. Λά ὁ Plato, Gorgiag ps 471 BO. 
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witness than yourself! Do you think that Archélaus would 
have been a happy man, if he had been defeated in his con- 
spiracy and punished? Polus—Certainly not: he would 
then have been very miserable. Sokr.—Here again I differ 
from you: I think that Archelaus, or any other wicked man, 
is under all circumstances miserable; but he is less miserable, 
if afterwards punished, than he would be if unpunishéd and 
successful, Polus.—How say you? Ifa man, unjustly con- 
spiring to become despot, be captured, subjected te torture, 
mutilated, with his eyes burnt out and with many other out- 
rages inflicted, not only upon himself but upon his wife and 
children—do you say that he will be more happy than if he 
succeeded in his enterprise, and passed his life in possession 
of undisputed authority over his city—envied and extolled 
as happy, by citizens and strangers alike? Sokr.—More 
happy, I shall not say: for in both cases he will be miserable; 
but he will be less miserable on the former supposition. 

- Sokr.—Which of the two is worst: to do wrong, or to 
suffer wrong? Polus.—To suffer wrong. Sokr.— Sekine 
Which of the two is the most ugly and disgraceful? mnteine— 
Polus.—To do wrong. Sokr.—If more ugly and serester evil 


to do wron 
disgraceful, is it not then worse? Polus—By no 2% 
means. Sokr.—You do not think then that the > Tifs | 


good—and the fine or honourable—are one and the W772s,!¢ # 
same; nor the bad—and the ugly or disgraceful? Pmiett 
Polus.—No: certainly not. Sokr.—How is this? ma,%. 
Are not all fine or honourable things, such as bodies, ὦ 
colours, figures, voices, pursuits, &c., so denominated from 
some common property? Are not fine bodies said to be fine, 
either from rendering some useful service, or from affording 
some pleasure to the spectator who contemplates them ὃ ὃ 
And are not figures, colours, voices, laws, sciences, &., called 
fine or honourable for the same reason, either for their agree- 
ἃ Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 B. ie τοὺς & ἄλλους τούτσυς πάντας χαίρειν 
ἣν σοι els. ὧν οὐχ ὁμολογῶ--- γὼ ἐᾷς. 
ἐὰν μὴ σὲ, ἕνα ὄντα, μάρτυρα Calley ¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 ©. 
μαι ὁμολογοῦντα περὶ ὧν pigs obdty | 1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 Ὁ. 
οἶμαι ἄξιον λόγου πεπεράνθαι ὧν} ε Plato, Gorg. p. 474 ἐὰν ἂν τῷ 


ἂν ἡμῖν 6 ᾿λέγοι ἣ, οἵμαι δὲ σοὶ, | θεωρεῖσθαι χαίρειν ποιῃῇ τοὺς θεωροῦν»- 
ἐὰν μὴ γώ σοι μάρτυρω εἷς ὃν udvos, Tas; 
HZ 
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ableness or their usefulness, or both? Polus.—Certainly: your 
definition of the fine or honourable, by reference to pleasure, 
or to good, is satisfactory. Sokr.—Of course therefore the 
ugly or disgraceful must be defined by the contrary, by re- 
ference to pain or to evil? Polus.—Doubtless. Sokr.—If 
_ therefore one thing be finer or more honourable than another, 
this is because it surpasses the other either in pleasure, or in 
profit: if one thing be more ugly or disgraceful than another, 
it must surpass that other either in pain, or in evil? Polus, 
— Yes. 

Sokr.—Well then! what did you say about doing wrong 
Sokrates  andsuffering wrong? You said that to suffer wrong 
Definition of was the worst of the two, but to do wrong was the 


and Tarpe— most ugly or disgraceful. Now, if to do wrong be 


fim point.” more disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be 
because it has a preponderance either of pain or of evil? 
Polus.—Undoubtedly. Sokr.—Has it a preponderance of 
pain? Does the doer of wrong endure more pain than the 
sufferer? Polus.—Certainly not. Sokr.—Then it must have 
a preponderance of evil? Polus.—Yes.- Sokr.—To do wrong 
therefore is worse than to suffer wrong, as well as more 
disgraceful? Polus.—It appears so. Sokr.—Since therefore it 
is both worse and more disgraceful, I was right in affirming that 
neither you, nor I, nor any one else, would choose to do wrong 
in preference to suffering wrong. Polus.—So it seems.i 
Sokr.—Now let us take the second point—Whether it be 
Proof ofthe tae greatest evil for the wrong doer to be punished, 
second point. or whether it be not a still greater evil for him to 
remain unpunished. If punished, the wrong doer is of course 
punished justly; and are not all just things fine or honourable, 
in so far as they are just? Polus—I think so. Sokr.— 


b Plato, Gorgias, p. 474 E. Kal phy | S80. Οὐκοῦν τὸ αἰσχρὸν τῷ ἐναντίῳ, 
τάγε κατὰ τοὺς νόμους Kal τὰ ἐπιτη- λύπῃ τε καὶ κακῷ. 
δεύματα, ob δή που ἐκτὸς τούτων Yor: | Pol. ᾿Ανάγκη. | 
τὰ καλὰ, τοῦ ἣ ὠφέλιμα εἶναι ἢ) A little farther on βλαβὴ is used as 


ἡδέα ἣ ἀμφότερα. equivalent to κακόν. These words— 
Pol, Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, καλὸν, aloxpoy—(very difficult to trans- 
So. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τῶν μαθημάτων κάλ.- | late properly) introduce a reference to 
Aos ὡσαύτως. the feeling or judgment of spectators, 


Pol. Midvu γέ: καὶ καλῶς γε viv| or of an undefined public, not con- 
ὁρίζει, ἡδονῇ τε καὶ ἀγαθῷ dpi(d- | cerned either as agents or sufferers. 
μενος τὸ scale: ' Plato, Gorgias, p. 475 O-D. 
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When ἃ man does anything, must there not be some corre- 
late which suffers; and must it not suffer 1π ἃ way corre- 
sponding to what the doer does? Thus if any one strikes, 
there must also be something stricken: and if he strikes 
quickly or violently, there must be something which is 
stricken quickly or violently. And so, if any one burns or 
cuts, there must be something burnt or cut. As the agent 
acts, so the patient suffers. Polus—Yes. Sokr.—Now if a 
man be punished for wrong doing, he suffers what is just, and 
the punisher does what is just? Polus—He does. Sokr.— 
You admitted that all just things were honourable: therefore 
the agent does what is honourable, the patient suffers what 
is honourable But if honourable, it must be either agree- 
able—or good and profitable. In this case, it 1s certainly 
not agreeable: it must therefore be good and profitable. The 
wrong doer therefore, when punished, suffers what is good 
and is profited. Polus.—Yes.« Sokr.—In what manner is 
he profited ? It is, as I presume, by becoming better in his 
mind—by being relieved from badness of mind. Polus.— 
Probably. Sokr.—Is not this badness of mind the greatest 
evil? In regard to wealth, the special badness is poverty : 
in regard to the body, it is weakness, sickness, deformity, 
&c,: in regard to the mind, it is ignorance, injustice, cow- 
ardice, &c. Is not injustice, and other badness of mind, the 
most disgraceful of the three? Polus.—Decidedly. Sokr.— 
If it be most disgraceful, it must therefore be the worst. 
 Polus—How? Sokr.—It must (as we before agreed) have 
the greatest preponderance either of pain, or of hurt and 
evil. But the preponderance is not in pain: for no one will 
say that the being unjust and intemperate and ignorant, is 
more painful than being poor and sick. The preponderance 
must therefore be great in hurt and evil. Mental badness is 
therefore a greater evil than either poverty, or disease and 
bodily deformity. It is the greatest of human evils. Polus. 
—It appears so.! 


J See Aristotle, Rhetoric. i. 9, p. with truth. 


1366, b. 30, where the contrary of this κ Plato, Gorgias . 476 D-E. 
opinion is maintained, andmaintained Ι Plato, Gorgias, p. 477 E. 
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Sokr.—The money-making art is, that which relieves us 
Th criminal from poverty: the medical art, from sickness and 
aa ais- weakness: the judicial or punitory, from injustice 

and wickedness of mind. Of these three relieving 
fe Spiel” forces, which is the most henourable? Polus.—The 
mentisthe last, by far. Salr—If most honourable, it confers 
him, Tobe either most pleasure or most profit? Polus.—Yes. 
forhim. Sokr,—Now, to go through medical treatment is not 
agreeable; but it answers to a man to undergo the pain, in 
order to get rid of a great evil, and to become well, He 
. would be a happier man, if he were never sick: he is less 
miserable by undergoing the painful treatment and becoming 
well, than if he underwent no treatment and remained sick. 
Just so the man who is mentally bad: the happiest man is 
he who never becomes so; but if a man has become so, the 
next best course for him is, to undergo punishment and to 
get rid of the evil. The worst lot of all is, that of him who 
remains mentally bad, without ever getting rid of badness.™ 

This last, Polus (continues Sokrates), is the condition of 
Misery of the Archelaus, and of Despots and Rhetors generally. 
wnever | They possess power which enables them, after they 


furfiiendhes havecommitted injustice, to guard themselvesagainst 


we ong ought 0 being punished: which is just as if a sick man were 
punished: if +o pride himself upon having taken precautions 
re ought to against being cured. They see the pain of the cure, 
punished. but they are blind to the profit of it; they are 
ignorant how much more miserable it is to have an unhealthy 
and unjust mind than an unhealthy body." There is there- 
fore little use in Rhetoric: for our first object ought to be, to 
avoid doing wrong: our next object, if we have done wrong, 
not to resist or elude punishment by skilful defence, but to 
present ourselves voluntarily and invite it: and if our friends 
or relatives haye done wrong, far from helping to defend 
them, we ought ourselves to accuse them, and to invoke 


* Plato, Gor » Pp. 4 D-E. ὃ ; Σ 
ἀλγεινὸν δ ΠΥ ᾿ cok a τὸ ley cles μὰ a 
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punishment upon them also.0 On the other hand, as to our 
enemy, we ought undoubtedly to take precautions against 
suffering any wrong from him ourselves: but if he has done 
wrong to others, we ought to do all we can, by word or deed, 
‘not to bring him to punishment, but to prevent him from 
suffering punishment or making compensation; so that he 
may live as long as possible in impunity.? These are the 
purposes towards which rhetoric is serviceable. For one who 
intends to do no wrong, it seems of no great 1.86.8 


Cnar, XXII, kHETORIC IS OF LITTLE USE. 


This dialogue between Sokrates and Polus exhibits a repre- 
sentation of Platonic Ethics longer and more continuous than 
is usual in the dialogues. I have therefore given a tolerably 
copious abridgment of it, and shall now proceed to comment 
upon its reasoning. 

The whole tenor of its assumptions, as well as the conclu- 
sions in which it ends, are so repugnant to received Argument 

ὃ ὦ . of Sokrates 
opinions, that Polus, even while compelled to assent, paradoxical 
treats it as a paradox: while Kallikles, who now takes pressed by. 
up the argument, begins by asking from Cherephon whether he 
— “Is Sokrates really in earnest, or is he only eeriouly. 
jesting?”* Sokrates himself admits that he stands almost 
alone. He has nothing to rely upon, except the consistency 
of his dialectics—and the verdict of philosophy. This how- 
ever is a matter of little moment, in discussing the truth and 
value of the reasoning, except in so far as it involves an 
‘appeal to the judgment of the public as a matter of fact. 
Plato follows out the train of reasoning—which at the time 
presents itself to his mind as conclusive, or at least as plau- 
sible—whether he may agree or disagree with others. 


9 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 480 C, 508 B, 
κατηγορητέον εἴη καὶ αὑτοῦ καὶ vieos 
καὶ ἑταίρου, ἐὰν τι ἀδικῇ, ὅσ. 

Plato might have put this argument 
into the mouth of Euthyphron as a 
reason for indicting his own father 
on the charge of murder: as I have 

y observed in reviewing the 
‘Euthyphron, which see above, vol. i. 
ch. ix. Ὁ. 312. 


? Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 A. ἐὰν δὲ 
ἄλλον ἀδικῇ ὁ ἐχθρὸς, παντὶ τρόπῳ 
παρασκεναστέον καὶ πράττοντά καὶ 
λέγοντα, ὅπως μὴ δῷ δίκην---άν τε 
χρυσίον ἡρπακὼς ἧἦ πολὺ, μὴ ἀποδιδῷ 
τοῦτο, GAA’ ἔχων ἀναλίσκηται ἀδίκως 
καὶ δ δὴ, τὸ 3 

4 , Gorgias, p. 481. 
τ Plato, Gorgias, 4 481. 
5 Plato, Gorgias, p. 482. 
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Plato has ranked the Rhetor in the same category as the 
Prindpleaia Despot: a classification upon which I shall say 
down by something presently. But throughout the part of 
_ That every, the dialogue just extracted, he treats the original 
-Bylew tothe question about Rhetoric as part of a much larger 
happiness ethical question.t Every one (argues Sokrates) 
_ofmisery- wishes for the attainment of good and for the avoid- 
ance of evil. Every one performs each separate act with a 
view not to its own immediate end, but to one or other of these 
permanent ends. In so far as he attains them, he is happy: 
in so far as he either fails in attaining the good, or incurs the 
evil, he is unhappy or miserable. The good and honourable 
man or woman is happy, the unjust and wicked is miserable. 
‘Power acquired or employed unjustly, is no boon to the pos- 
sessor: for he does not thereby obtain what he really wishes, 
good or happiness; but incurs the contrary, evil and misery. 
The man who does wrong is more miserable than he who 
suffers wrong: but the most miserable of all is he who does 
wrong and then remains unpunished for it." 

Polus, on the other hand, contends, that Archelaus, who 
has “ waded through slaughter” to the throne of Macedonia, 
is ἃ happy man both in his own feelings and in those of 
every one else, envied and admired by the world generally : 
‘That to say—Archelaus would have been more happy, or less 

miserable, if he had failed in his enterprise and had been put 
‘to death under cruel torture—is an untenable paradox. 

The issue here turns, and the force of Plato’s argument rests 
Peculiar (assuming Sokrates to speak the real sentiments of 
‘by Plato of Plato) upon the peculiar sense which he gives to the 
—Happiness. words Good—Evil—Happiness:—different from the 


Ὁ Imay be told that this comparison 
is first made by Polus (p. 466 C), and 
that Sokrates only takes it up from 
him to comment upon. True, but the 
speech of Polus is just as much the 
composition of Plato as that of Sok- 
rates. Many readers of Plato are apt 
‘to forget this. 

Ὁ Isokrates, in his Panathenaic 
Oration (Or. xii. sect. 126, pp. 257- 
347), alludes to the same thesis as 


this here advanced by Plato, treatin 
it as one which all men of sense woul 
reject, and which none but a few men 
pretending to be wise would proclaim 
-ἄπερ ἅπαντες μὲν ἂν of νοῦν ἔχοντες 
ἕλοιντο καὶ βουληθεῖεν, ὀλίγοι δέ τινες 
τῶν προσποιουμένων εἶναι σοφῶν, ἐρωτη- 
θέντες οὐκ ἂν φήσαιεν. 

In this last phrase Isokrates pro- 
bably has Plato in his mind, though 
without pronouncing the name. 


- 
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-sense in which they are conceived by mankind generally, and 
: Which is here followed by Polus. It is possible that to minds 
like Sokrates and Plato, the idea of themselves committing 
enormous crimes for ambitious purposes might be the most in- 
tolerable of all ideas, worse to. contemplate than any amount 
of suffering : moreover, that if they could conceive themselves 
as having been thus guilty, the sequel the least intolerable 
for them to imagine would be one of expiatory pain. This, 
taken as the personal sentiment of Plato, admits of no reply. 
But when he attempts to convert this subjective judgment 
into an objective conclusion binding on all, he fails of success, 
and misleads himself by equivocal language. 

Plato distinguishes two general objects of human desire, 
and two of human aversion. 1. The immediate, contrast of 


and generally transient, object—Pleasure or the ‘moaning of 
Pleasurable—Pain or the Painful. 2. The distant, with the 


ulterior, and more permanent object—Good or the meaning. 

profitable—Evil or the hurtful.—In the attainment of Good 
and avoidance of Evil consists happiness. But now comes 
the important question—In what sense are we to understand 
the words Good and Evil? What did Plato mean by them? 
Did he mean the same as mankind generally? Have man- 
kind generally one uniform meaning? In answer to this 
question, we must say, that neither Plato, nor mankind 
generally, are consistent or unanimous in their use of the 
words: and that Plato sometimes approximates to, sometimes 
diverges from, the more usual meaning. Plato does not here 
tell us clearly—what he himself means by Good and Evil: 
he specifies no objective or external mark by which we may 
know it: we learn only, that Good is a mental perfection— 
—Hvil a mental taint—answering to indescribable but charac- 
teristic sentiments in Plato’s own mind, and only negatively 
determined by this circumstance—That they have no refer- 
ence either to pleasure or pain. In the vulgar sense, Good 
stands distinguished from pleasure (or relief from pain), and 
Evil from pain (or loss of pleasure) as the remote, the causal, 
‘the lasting—from the present, the product, the transient. 
‘Good and Evil are explained by enumerating all the things 
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so called, of which enumeration Plato gives a partial speci- 
men in this dialogue: elsewhere he dwells upon what he calls 
the Idea of Good, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Having said that all men aim at Good, he gives, as examples 
of good things—Wisdom, Health, Wealth, and other such 
things: while the contrary of these, Stupidity, Sickness, 
Poverty, are evil things: the list of covrse might be much 
enlarged. Taking Good and Evil generally to denote the 
common property of each of these lists, it is true that men 
perform a large portion of their acts with a view to attain 
the former and avoid the latter :—that the approach which 
they make to happiness depends, speaking generally, upon 
the success which attends their exertions for the attainment 
of and avoidance of these permanent ends: and moreover 
that these ends have their ultimate reference to each man’s 
own feelings. 

But this meaning of Good is no longer preserved, when 
Sokrates proceeds to prove that the triumphant usurper Ar- 
chelaus is the most miserable of men, and that to do wrong 
with impunity is the greatest of all evils. 

Sokrates provides a basis for his intended proof by asking 
Examination © 0lus,* which of the two is most disgraceful—To do 
wee wrong—or to suffer wrong? Polus answers—To do 
Inconsistency Wrong: and this answer is inconsistent with what 
between the he had previously said about Archelaus. That 


genera] an- 


mmdhis pre. Prince, though a wrong-doer on the largest scale, 


rome has been declared by Polus to be an object of his 
and Nature. supreme envy and admiration: while Sokrates also 
admits that this is the sentiment of almost all mankind, ex- 
cept himself. To be consistent with such an assertion, Polus 
ought to have answered the contrary of what he does answer, 
when the general question is afterwards put to him: or at 
least he ought to have said—‘“ Sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other.” But this he is ashamed to do, as we shall find 
Kallikles intimating at a subsequent stage of the dialogue :7 


x Plat. Gorg. p. 474 C. was χείρονος ἤθους ἑλέσθαι: which 

Υ Plat. Gorg. p. 482 O. To maintain | therefore Aristotle advises the dialeo- 
that τὸ ἀδικεῖν βέλτιον τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι | tician not to defend, Aristot. Topic. 
Was an ἄδοξος twdéeois—one which it | viii. 156, 6-15. 
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because of King Nomos, or the established habit of the com- 
munity—-who feel that society rests upon a sentiment of 
reciprocal right and obligation animating every one, and 
require that violations of that sentiment shall be marked 
with censure in general words, however widely the critical 
feeling may depart from such censure in particular cases." 
Polus is forced to make profession of a faith, which neither 
he nor others (except Sokrates with a few companions) uni- 
versally or consistently apply. To bring such a force to bear 
upon the opponent, was one of the known artifices of dialeo- 
ticians :* and Sokrates makes it his point of departure, to 
prove the unparalleled misery of Archelaus. 

He proceeds to define Pulchrum and Turpe (καλὸν-αἰσχρόν). 
When we recollect the Hippias Major, in which dialogue 
many definitions of Pulchrum were canvassed and all re- 


* This portion of the Gorgias may 
receive illustration from the third 
chapter (pp. 99-101) of Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, entitled, 
“ Of the corruption of our moral senti- 
ments, which is occasioned by the dis- 
position to admire the rich and great, 
and to neglect or despise persons of 

r and mean condition.” He says 
— ‘The disposition to admire and 
almost to worship the rich and the 
powerful, and to despise, or at least to 
neglect, persons of poor and mean con- 
dition, though necessary both to esta- 
blish and maintain the distinction of 
ranks and the order of society, is, at 
the same time, the great and most 
universal cause of thecorruption of our 
moral sentiments .... They are the 
wise and the virtuous chiefly—a select, 
though I am afraid, a small y— 
who are the real and steady admirers 
of wisdom and virtue. The great mob 
of mankind are the admirers and 
worship 
extraordinary, most frequently the dis- 
. interested admirers and worshippers— 

of wealth and greatness. .... It is 


πάρε ag Ἢ to good niilaros or 
even to good language, perhaps, to say 
that mere wealth and greatness, ab- 


stracted from merit and virtue, deserve 
our respect. We must acknowledge, 
however, that they almost constantl 
obtain tt: and that they may therefore 


rs—-and what mayseem more | 


in a certain sense be considered as the 
natural objects of ¢t.’’ 

Now Archelaus is a most conspi- 
cuous example of this disposition of the 
mass of mankind to worship and ad- 
mire, disinterestedly, power and great- 
ness: and the language used by Adam 
Smith in the last sentence illustrates 
the conversation of Sokrates,Polus,and 
Kalliklés. Adam Smith admits that 
energetic proceedings, ending in great 
power, such as those of Archelaus, 
obtain honour and worship from the 
vast majority of disinterested specta- 
tors: and that therefore they are in a 
certain sense the natural objects of such 
a sentiment (κατὰ φύσιν). But if the 
question be put to him :— Whether 
such proceedings, with such a position, 
are worthy of honour, he is constrained 
by good morals (κατὰ νόμον) to reply in 
the negative. It is true that Aas 
Smith numbers himself with the small 
minarity, while Polus shares the opin- 
ion of the large majority. But what 
is required by King Nomos must be 
professed even by dissentients, unless 
they possess the unbending resolution 
of Sokrates. 

8. Aristot. De Soph. Elench. pp. 172- 
173, where he contrasts the opinions 
which men must make a show of hold- 
ing, with those which they really do 


y | hold—ai φανεραὶ δόξαι---αἱ ἀφανεῖς, 


ἀποκεκρυμμέναι, δόξα;. 
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jected, so that the search ended in total disappointment—we 
Thedefni. 84 Surprised to see that Sokrates hits off at once 
ton of Pul- a definition satisfactory both to himself and Polus: 
by recs,” and we are the more surprised, because the defini- 
willnot hold. tion here admitted without a remark, is in substance 
one of those shown to be untenable in the Hippias Major." 
It depends upon the actual argumentative purpose which 
Plato has in hand, whether he chooses to multiply objections 
and give them effect—or to ignore them altogether. But 
the definition which he here proposes, even if assumed as in- 
contestable, fails altogether to sustain the conclusion that he 
draws from it. He defines Pulchrum to be that which either 
confers pleasure upon the spectator when he contemplates it, 
or produces ulterior profit or good—we must presume profit 
to the spectator, or to him along with others—at any rate it 
is not said to whom. He next defines the ugly and disgrace- 
ful (τὸ αἰσχρὸν) as comprehending both the painful and the 
hurtful or evil. If then (he argues) to do wrong is more ugly 
and disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be either 
because it is more painful—or because it is more hurtful, 
more evil (worse). It certainly is not more painful: there- 
fore it must be worse. 

But worse, for whom? For the spectators, who declare the 
Woreor proceedings of Archelaus to be disgraceful? For 
better—for 
whom? The the persons who suffer by his proceedings? Or 
Bokrates doe for Archelaus himself? It is the last of the three 
4 which Sokrates undertakes to prove: but his de- 
necessary for finition does not help him to the proof. Turpe i 18 
the definition defined to be either what causes immediate pain to 
edmissible. the spectator, or ulterior hurt—to whom? If we say 
——to the spectator—the definition will not serve as a ground 
of inference to the condition of the agent contemplated. If 
on the other hand, we say—to the agent—the definition so 
understood becomes inadmissible: as well for other reasons, 
as because there are a great many Turpia which are not agents 
at all, and which the definition therefore would not include. 


> Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 303-304. See above, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 378. 
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Hither therefore the definition given by Sokrates is a bad one» 
—or it will not sustain his conclusion. And thus, on this 
very important argument, where Sokrates admits that he 
stands alone, and where therefore the proof would need to be 
doubly cogent—an argument too where the great cause (so 
Adam Smith terms it) of the corruption of men’s moral senti- 
ments has to be combated—Sokrates has nothing to produce 
except premisses alike far-fetched and irrelevant. What in- 
creases our regret is, that the real arguments establishing 
the turpitude of Archelaus and his acts are obvious enough, 
if you look for them in the right direction. You discover 
nothing while your eye is fixed on Archelaus himself: far 
from presenting any indications of misery, which Sokrates 
professes to discover, he has gained much of what men admire 
as good wherever they see it. But when you turn to the per- 
sons whom he has killed, banished, or ruained—to the mass of 
suffering which he has inflicted—and to the widespread inse- 
curity which such acts of successful iniquity spread through 
all societies where they become known—there is no lack 
of argument to justify that sentiment which prompts a re- 
flecting spectator to brand him as a disgraceful man. This 
argument however is here altogether neglected by Plato. 
Here, as elsewhere, he looks only at the self-regarding side 
of Ethics. 

Sokrates proceeds next to prove—That the wrong-doer 
who remains unpunished is more miserable than if py... sotes 
he were punished. The wrong-doer (he argues) ‘every one, 
when punished suffers what is just: but all just beppiness 


d misery 
things are honourable: therefore he suffers what is δέοι (ως 
honourable. But all honourable things are so called 7°72, 


because they are either agreeable, or profitable, or Tjian tue 
both together. Punishment is certainly not agree- terre foo. 
able: it must therefore be profitable or good. Ac- τον: 

cordingly the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what 
is profitable or good. He is benefited, by being relieved of 
mental evil or wickedness, which is a worse evil than either 
bodily sickness or poverty. In proportion to the magnitude 
of this evil, is the value of the relief which removes it, and 
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the superior misery of the unpunished wrong-doer who con- 
tinues to live under it.° 

Upon this argument, I make the same remark as upon 
that immediately preceding. We are not expressly told, 
whether good, evil, happiness, misery, &c., refer to the agent 
alone or to others also: but the general tenor implies that 
the agent alone is meant. And in this sense, Plato does not 
make out his case. He establishes an arbitrary standard of 
his own, recognised only by a few followers, and altogether 
differing from the ordinary standard, to test and compare 
happiness and misery. The successful criminal, Archelaus 
himself, far from feeling any such intense misery as Plato 
describes, is satisfied and proud of his position, which most 
others also account an object of envy. This is not disputed 
by Plato himself. And in the face of this fact, it is fruitless 
as well as illogical to attempt to prove, by an elaborate pro- 
cess of deductive reasoning, that Archelaus must be miser- 
able. That step of Plato’s reasoning, in which he asserts, 
that the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what is 
profitable or good—is only true if you take in (what Plato 
omits to mention) the interests of society as well as those of 
the agent. His punishment is certainly profitable to (con- 
ducive to the security and well being of) society : it may 
possibly be also profitable to himself, but very frequently it 
is not so. The conclusion brought out by Plato, therefore, 
while contradicted by the fact, involves also a fallacy in the 
reasoning process. 

Throughout the whole of this dialogue, Plato intimates 
Ifthe resson- Gecidedly how great a paradox the doctrine main- 
weetrue, tained by Sokrates must appear: how diametrically 
the point . oe 
| ofvlew in it was opposed to the opinion not merely of the less 


ment rooms” informed multitude, but of the wiser and more 


sidered would . ene “1,9 

be reversed. reflecting citizen—even such a man as Nikias. 
Indeed it is literally exact—what Plato here puts into the 
mouth of Kallikles—that if the doctrine here advocated by 


Sokrates were true, the whole of social life would be turned 


° Plato, Gorgias, pp. 477-478. 
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upside down.‘ If, for example, it were true, as Plato can- 
tends,—That every man who commits ἃ crime, takes upon 
him thereby a terrible and lasting distemper, incurable ex- 
cept by the application of punishment, which is the specific 
remedy in the case—every theory of punishment would, lite- 
rally speaking, be turned upside down. The great discou- 
ragement from crime would then consist in the fear of that 
formidable distemper with which the criminal was sure to 
inoculate himself: and punishment, instead of being (as it 
is now considered, and as Plato himself represents it in the 
Protagoras) the great discouragement to the commission of 
crime, would operate in the contrary direction. It would be 
the means of removing or impairing the great real discourage- 
ment to crime: and a wise legislator would hesitate to inflict 
it. This would be nothing less than a reversal of the most 
universally accepted political or social precepts (as Kallikles 
is made to express himself). 

It will indeed be at once seen, that the taint or distemper 
with which Archelaus is supposed to inoculate him- Pisto pushes 
self, when he commits signal crime—is a pure fancy analogy be- 
or poetical metaphor on the part of Plato himself.° distem 
A distemper must imply something painful, en- distemper— 
feebling, disabling, to the individual who feels it: ference be- 
there is no other meaning: we cannot recognise a two Dis 
distemper, which does not make itself felt in any be fat by the 
way by the distempered person. Plato is misled by person. 
his ever-repeated analogy between bodily health and mental 
health: real, on some points—not real on others. When a 
man is in bad bodily health, his sensations warn him of it at 
once. He suffers pain, discomfort, or disabilities, which leave 
no doubt as to the fact: though he may not know either the 


4 Plato, Gorg. p. 481 B. (Kalléklés.) | in respect to his theory of Ideas; and 
el μὲν γὰρ σπουδάζεις τε καὶ τυγχάνει | Aristotle in his Topica gives several 
ταῦτα ἀληθῆ ὕντα ἃ λέγεις, ἄλλο τι | precepts in regard to the general tend- 
ἡμῶν ὁ βίος ἀνατετραμμένος ἂν εἴη τῶν | ency—precepts enjoining disputants 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ πάντα τἀναντία πράτ- | to be on their guard against it in dia- 
τομεν, ἢ ἃ δεῖ; lectic discussion (Topiea, iv. 123, 8. 

e ἀῶ ΦΙΕΡΟΒΕΙσα νὰ Plato πὰ build 33: vi. I 37140) πᾶν vee sone τὸ 
argu om a metaphor often | « A ver, (10, 
shown. Aristotle remarks it of him sa es 
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precise cause, or the appropriate remedy. Conversely, in the 
absence of any such warnings, and in the presence of certain 
positive sensations, he knows himself to be in tolerable or 
good health. If Sokrates and Archelaus were both in good 
bodily health, or both in bad bodily health, each would be 
made aware of the fact by analogous evidences. But by what 
measure are we to determine when a man is in a good or bad 
mental state? By hisown feelings? In that case, Archelaus 
and Sokrates are in a mental state equally good: each is 
satisfied with his own. By the judgment of by-standers? 
Archelaus will then be the better of the two: at least his 
admirers and enviers will outnumber those of Sokrates. By 
my judgment? If my opinion is asked, I agree with Sokrates: 
though not on the grounds which he here urges, but on other 
grounds. Who is to be the ultimate referee ?—the interests 
or security of other persons, who have suffered or are likely to 
suffer by Archelaus, being by the supposition left out of view? 

Polus is now dismissed as vanquished, after having been 
forced, against his will, to concede—That the doer of wrong 
is more miserable than the sufferer: That he is more miser- 
able, if unpunished,—less so, if punished: That a triumphant 
criminal on a great scale, like Archelaus, is the most miser- 
able of men. | 

Here, then, we commence with Kallikles: who interposes, 
Kallikies be- to take up the debate with Sokrates. Polus (says 


gaint Se Kallikles), from deference to the opinions of man- 


ag 
takes adie- kind, has erroneously conceded the point—That it 
tween ust is more disgraceful to do wrong, than to suffer wrong. 
ust byna- This is indeed true (continues Kallikles), according 
of Sokrates, to what is just by law or convention, that is, accord- 
no variance ing to the general sentiment of mankind: but it is 
two, pro- = not true, according to justice by nature, or natural 
justice. Nature and Law are here opposed.! The 
justice of Nature is, that among men (as among other ani- 
mals) the strong individual should govern and strip the weak, 
taking and keeping as much as hecan grasp. But this justice 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 482 E. ὡς τὰ πολλὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἐναντία ἀλλήλοις ἔστιν, 
h τε φύσις καὶ 6 νόμος. 
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will not suit the weak, who are the many, and who defeat it 
by establishing a different justice—justice according to law— 
to curb the strong man, and prevent him from having more 
than his fair share. The many, feeling their own weakness, 
and thankful if they can only secure a fair and equal division, 
make laws and turn the current of praise and blame for their 
own protection, in order to deter the strong man from that 
encroachment and oppression to which he is disposed. The 
just according to law is thus a tutelary institution, established 
by the weak to defend themselves against the just according to 
nature. Nature measures right by might, and by nothing 
else: so that according to the right of nature, suffering wrong 
is more disgraceful than doing wrong. Héraklés takes from 
Geryon his cattle, by the right of nature or of the strongest, 
without either sale or gift.® 

But (rejoins Sokrates) the many are by nature stronger 
than the one; since, as you yourself say, they make and en- 
force laws to restrain him and defeat his projects. Therefore, 
since the many are the strongest, the right which they esta- 
blish is the right of (or by) nature. And the many, as you 
admit, declare themselves in favour of the answer given by 
Polus—That to do wrong is more disgraceful than to suffer 
wrong.' Right by nature, and right by institution, sanction 
it alike. 


Several commentators have contended, that the doctrine 
which Plato here puts into the mouth of Kalli- Whe 
klés was taught by the Sophists at Athens: who are not to be 
said to have inculcated on their hearers that true ssmpleot the 
wisdom and morality consisted in acting upon the Athenian so- 


right of the strongest and taking whatever they p are ἐπ 
could get, without any ald to law or justice, [ tician. 


Ss Plato, Gorgias, p. 483 B. ban’ ἔχειν, ἵνα μὴ αὐτῶν πλέον ἔχωσιν, 
οἶμαι οἱ τοὺς νόμους τιθέμενοι οἱ ἀσθε- | λέγουσιν ὡς αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἄδικον τὸ 
»εἷς ἄνθρωποί εἰσι καὶ οἱ πολλοί. Πρὸς | πλεονεκτεῖν, καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ ἀδικεῖν, 
αὑτοὺς οὖν καὶ τὸ αὑτοῖς σύμφερον τούς | τὸ (ητεῖν τῶν ἄλλων πλέον ἔχειν. 
τε νόμους τίθενται καὶ τοὺς ἐπαίνους | ᾿Αγαπῶσι γὰρ, οἶμαι, αὐτοὶ ἂν τὸ ἴσον 
ὁπαινοῦσι καὶ τοὺς ψόγους ψέγουσιν, een ering taal aes 
ἐεϑέμεν τὲς τα τοὺς ἐῤῥωμενεστέρους ΚΣΩ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ δυνατοὺς ὄντας πλέον t Plate” Gane 
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have already endeavoured to show, in my History of Greece, 
that the Sophists cannot be shown to have taught either this 
doctrine, or any other common doctrine: that one at least 
among them (Prodikus) taught a doctrine inconsistent with 
it: and that while all of them agreed in trying to impart 
rhetorical accomplishments, or the power of handling poli- 
tical, ethical, judicial, matters in a manner suitable for the 
Athenian public—each had his own way of doing this. Kalli- 
klés is not presented by Plato as a Sophist, but as a Rhetor 
aspiring to active political influence; and taking a small dose 
of philosophy, among the preparations for that end.« He 
depreciates the Sophists as much as the philosophers, and in 
fact rather more.! Moreover Plato represents him as adapting 
himself, with accommodating subservience, to the Athenian 
public assembly, and saying or unsaying exactly as they mani- 
fested their opinion.™ Now the Athenian public assembly 
would repudiate indignantly all this pretended right of the 
strongest, if any orator thought fit to put it forward as over- 
ruling established right and law. Any aspiring or subservient 
orator, such as Kalliklés is described, would know better than 
to address them in this strain. The language which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Kalliklés is noway consistent with the 
attribute which he also ascribes to him—slavish deference to 
the judgments of the Athenian Démos. 

Uncertainty Kalliklés is made to speak like one who sympa- 
toNaturess thises with the right of the strongest, and who deco- 
It may be = rates such iniquity with the name and authority of 
Boar of on that which he calls Nature. But this only shows the 
thenyofKa. Uncertainty of referring to Nature as an authority." 
touppear ve, Lt may be pleaded in favour of different and oppo- 
the language Site theories. Nature prompts the strong man to 


oe aaase 1 take from weaker men what will gratify his desires : 


k Plato, Gorgias, p. 487 ΟἹ, 485. the contradiction between the Just ac- 
1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 520 A. cording to Nature and the Just accord- 
m Plato, Gorgias, p. 481-482. ing to Law: which contradiction (Ari- 
n ‘Aristotle (Sophist. Elen. 12. p. | stotle says) all the ancients recognised 
173, 8. 10) makes allusion to this argu- | as a real one (οἱ ἀρχαῖοι πάντες ᾧοντο 
ment of Kalliklés in the Gorgias, and | συμβαίνειν). It was doubtless a point 
notices it as a uent point made by | on which the Dialectician might find 
disputanta in D ce—to insist on ' much to say on either side. 
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Naturé also prompts these weaker mén to defeat hit 
and protect themselves by the best means in their 
power. The many are weaker, taken individually—stronger 
taken collectively: hence they resort to defensive combi- 
nation, established rules, and collective authority. The 
right created on one side, and the opposite right created on 
thé other, flow alike from Natute: that is, from propensities 
and principles natural, and deeply seated, in the human mind. 
The authority of Nature, considered as an entiatiation of 
actual and wide-spread facts, may be pleaded for both alike. 
But a man’s sympathy and approbation may go either with 
the one or the other; and he may choose to stamp that 
which he approves, with the name of Nature as a personified 
law-maker. This is what is here done by Kalliklés as Plato 
exhibits him.P He sympathises with, and approves, the power- 


° In the conversation between So- 
krates and Kritobulus, one of the best 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (ii. 6, 21), 
respecting the conditions on which 
friendship depends, we find Sokrates 
clearly stating that the causes of 
friendship and the causes of enmity, 
though different and opposite, never- 
theless both exist by nature. °AAA’ 
ἔχει μὲν, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, ποικίλως 
πως ταῦτα: Φύσει γὰρ ἔχουσιν οἱ ἄν- 
θρωποι τὰ μὲν φιλικά---δέονταί τε γὰρ 
ἀλλήλων, καὶ ἐλεοῦσι, καὶ συνεργοῦντες 
ὠφελοῦνται, καὶ τοῦτο συνιέντες χάριν 
ἔχουσιν ἀλλήλοι----τὰ δὲ EW hal 
τά τε yap αὐτὰ καλὰ καὶ ἡδέα νομί- 
Covres ὑπὲρ τούτων μάχονται καὶ διχο- 
γνωμονοῦντες ἐναντιοῦνται" πολεμικὸν 
δὲ καὶ ἔρις καὶ ὀργή, καὶ δυσμενὲς μὲν 
ὃ τοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν ἔρως, μισητὸν δὲ ὁ 
φθόνος. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅμως διὰ τούτων πάντων 
ἡ φιλία διαδνομένη συνάπτει τοὺς καλ- 
οὖς τε κἀγαθούς, &c. 

We read in the speech of Hermo- 
krates the Syracusan, at the congress 
of Gela in Sicily, when exhorting the 
Sicilians to unite for the purpose of 
repelling the ambitious schemes of 
Athens, Thucyd. iv. 61: Καὶ τοὺς μὲν 
᾿Αθηναίους ταῦτα πλεονεκτεῖν τε καὶ 
προνοεῖσθαι πολλὴ ξυγγνώμη, καὶ οὐ 
τοῖς ἄρχειν βουλομένοις μέμφομαι ἀλλὰ 
τοῖς ὑπακούειν ἑτοιμοτέροις οὖσιν. TI é- 
φυκε γὰρ τὸ ἀνθρώπειον διὰ 
παντὸς ἄρχειν μὲν τοῦ εἴκο»- 


τοφς,φυλάσσεσθαι δὲ τὸ ἐπιόν. 
Ὅσοι δὲ γιγνώσκοντες αὐτὰ μὴ ὀρθῶς 
προσκοποῦμεν, μηδὲ τοῦτό τις πρεσ- 
βύτατον ἥκει κρίνας, τὸ κοινῶς φοβερὸν 
ἅπαντας εὖ θέσθαι, ἁμαρτάνομεν. A 
like sentiment is pronounced by the 
Athenian envoys in their debate with 
the Melians, Thuc. v. 105: ἡγούμεθα 
γὰρ τό τε θεῖον δόξῃ, τὸ dvOpdredy 
τε σαφῶς διὰ παντὸς, ὑπὸ φύσεως: 
ἀναγκαίας, οὗ ἂν κρατῇ, ἄρχειν. 
Some of the Platonic critics would have 
us believe that this last-cited sentiment 
emanates from the corrupt teaching of 
Athenian Sophists: but Hermokrates 
the Syracusan had nothing to do with 
Athenian Sophists. 

P Respecting the vague and inde- 
terminate phrases—Natural Justice, 
Natural Right, Law of Nature--see Mr, 
Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, p. 160, ed. 2nd, and Mr. 
Maine’s Ancient Law, chapters iii., iv. 

Among the assertions made sbout 
the Athenian Sophists, it is said by 
some commentators that they denied 
altogether any Just or Unjust by nature 
—that they recognised no Just or Un- 
just, except by law or convention. 

To say that the Sophists (speaking 
of them collectively) either affirmed or 
denied anything, is, in my judgment. 
incorrect. Certain persons are alluded 
to by Plato (Thesetét. 172 B) as adopt- 
ing partially the doctrine of Prota- 
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ful individual. Now the greater portion of mankind are, and 
always have been, governed upon this despotic principle, and 


goras (Homo Mensura) and as denying 
altogether the Just by nature. 

In another Platonic passage (Pro- 
tagor. 337) which is also cited as con- 
tributing to prove that the Sophists 
denied τὸ δίκαιον pice:—nothing at 
all is said about τὸ δίκαιον.Ό Hippias 
the Sophist is there introduced as en- 
deavouring to appease the angry feel- 
ing between Protagoras and Sokrates, 
by reminding them, “I am of opinion 
that we all (7. e. men of literature and 
study) are kinsmen, friends, and fellow- 
citizens by nature though not by law: 
for law, the despot of mankind, carries 
many things by force, contrary to na- 
ture.” The remark is very appropriate 
from one who is trying to restore good 
feelingbetween literarydisputants: and 
the cosmopolitan character of litera- 
ture is now so familiar a theme, that 
I am surprised to find Heindorf (in his 
note) making it an occasion for throw- 
ingthe usual censure upon theSophists 
because some of them distinguished 
Nature from the Laws, and despised the 
latter in comparison with the former. 

Kalliklés here, in the Gorgias, 
maintains an opinion not only different 
from, but inconsistent with, the opinion 
alluded to above in the Thestétus, 
172 B. The persons noticed in the 
Thesetétus said—-There is no Natural 
Justice : no Justice, except Justice by 
Law. Kalliklés says—There is a Na- 
tural Justice quite distinct from (and 
which he esteems more than) Justice 
by Law: he then explains what he 
believes Natural Justice to be—That 
the strong man should take what he 
pleases from the weak. 

Though thesetwo opinions arereally 
inconsistent with each other, yet we see 
Piato in the Leyes (x. 889 E, 890 A) 
alluding to them both as the same 
creed, held and defended by the same 
men; whom he denounces with ex- 
treme acrimony. Who they were, he 
does not name; he does not mention 
σοφισταὶ, butcalls them ἀνδρῶν σοφῶν, 
ἰδιωτῶν τε καὶ ποιητῶν. 

We see, in the third chapter of Mr. 
Maine’s excellent work on Ancient 
Law, the meaning of these phrases— 
Natural Justice, Law of Nature. It 
designated or included “a set of legal 


principles entitled to supersede the ex- 
isting laws, on the ground of intrinsic 
superiority (pp. 45, 53). It denoted 
an ideal condition of society, supposed 
to be much better than what actually 
revailed. This at least seems to have 
n the meaning which began to 
attach to it in the time of Plato and 
Aristotle. What this ideal perfection 
of human society was, varied in the 
minds of different speakers. In each 
speaker’s mind the word and senti- 
ment was much the same, though the 
objects to which it attached were often 
different. Empedokles proclaims in 
solemn and emphatic language,thatthe 
Law of Nature peremptorily forbids us 
to kill any animal. (Aristot. Rhetor. i. 
13, 1373 b. 15.) Plato makes out to his 
own satisfaction, that his Republic is 
thoroughly in harmony with the Law 
of Nature ; and he insists especially on 
this harmony, in the very point which 
even the Platonic critics admit to be 
wrong—that is, in regard to the train- 
ing of women and the relations of the 
sexes (Republic, v. 456 C, 466 D). 
We learn from Plato himself that the 
propositions of the Republic were 
thoroughly adverse to what other per- 
sons reverenced as the Law of Nature. 

In the notes of Beck and Heindorf 
on Protagor. p. 337 we read, “ Hippias 
pre ceeteris Sophistis contempasit leges, 
lisque opposuit Naturam. Naturam 
legibus plures certé Sophistarum oppo- 
suisse, easque pre 1118 contempsisse, 
multis veterum locis constat.” Now 
this allegation is more applicable to 
Plato than to the Sophists. Plato 
speaks with the most unmeasured 
contempt of existing communities and 
their laws: the scheme of his Republic, 
radically departing from them as it 
does, shows what he considered as 
required by the exigencies of human 
nature. Both the Stoics and the Epi- 
kureans extolled what they called the 
Law of Nature above any laws actually 
existing. 

The other charge made against the 
Sophists (quite opposite, yet some- 
times advanced by the same critics) 
is, that they recognised no Just b 
Nature, but only Just by Law: ¢.e. 
the actual laws and customs considered 
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brought up to respect it: while many, even of those who 
dislike Kalliklés because they regard him as the representative 
of Athenian democracy (to which however his proclaimed sen- 
timents stand pointedly opposed), when they come across a 
great man or so-called hero, such as Alexander or Napoleon, 
applaud the most exorbitant ambition if successful, and if 
accompanied by military genius and energy—regarding com- 
munities as made for little else except to serve as his instru- 
ments, subjects, and worshippers. Such are represented as the 
sympathies of Kalliklés: but those of the Athenians went with 
the second of the two rights—and mine go with italso. And 
though the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Kalliklés, in describing this second right, abounds in con- 
temptuous rhetoric, proclaiming offensively the individual 
weakness of the multitude%—yet this very fact is at once 
the most solid and most respectable foundation on which 
rights and obligations can be based. The establishment of 
them is indispensable, and is felt as indispensable, to procure 
security for the community : whereby the strong man whom 
Kalliklés extols as the favourite of Nature, may be tamed by 
discipline and censure, so as to accommodate his own he- 
haviour to this equitable arrangement." Plato himself, in 
his Republic,’ traces the generation of a city to the fact that 
each man individually taken is not self-sufficing, but stands 
in need of many things: it is no less true, that each man 
stands also in fear of many things, especially of depredations 
from animals, and depredations from powerful individuals of 
his own species. In the mythe of Protagoras,‘ we have fears 
from hostile animals—in the speech here ascribed to Kalli- 
klés, we have fears from hostile strong men—assigned as the 


as binding in each different commu- 
nity. This is what Plato ascribes to 
some persons (Sophists or not) in the 
Thestétus, p. 172. But in this sense 
it is not exact to call Kalliklés (as 
Heindorf does, Protagor. p. 337) “ ger- 
manus ille Sophistarum alumnus in 
Gorgi& Callicles,” nor to affirm (with 
Schleiermacher, Einleit. zum Thestet. 
p. 183) that Plato meant to refute Ari- 
stippus under the name of Kalliklés, 


Aristippus maintaining that there was 
no Just by Nature, but only Just by 
Law or Convention. 

4 Plato, Gorgias, 6. 85, p. 483 B, ο. 
103, p. 492 A. οἱ πολλοὶ, ἀποκρυπτό- 
ae τὴ; yond ἀδυναμίαν, &c. ‘i 

τ Plato, Gorgias, c. 86, p. 483 ΕἸ. 

* Plato, Republic, ii. δ τῶ 3. ὅτι 
τυγχάνει ἡμῶν ἕκαστος οὐκ αὐταρκὴς 
ὧν, ἀλλὰ πολλῶν ἐνδεής. 

t Plato, Protag. p. 322 B. 
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generating cause, both of political communion and of esta- 
blished rights and obligations to protect it. 


Kalliklés now explains, that by stronger men, he means 
coxratee better, wiser, braver men. It is they (he says) who 
ita ought, according to right by nature, to rule over 
eoteatone Others and to have larger shares than others. Sokr. 
ivsiece =—Ought they not to rule themselves as well as 
me for ethers, Others:" to control their own pleasures and desires: 
fads these. to be sobet and temperate? Kall.—No: they 
saci would be foolish if they did. The weak multitude 
must do so; and there grows up accordingly among them a 
sentiment which requires such self-restraint from all. But 
it is the privilege of the superior few to be exempt from this. 
necessity. The right of nature authorises them to have the 
largest desires, since their courage and ability furnish means 
to satisfy the desires. It would be silly if a king’s son or a 
despot were to limit himself to the same measure of enjoy- 
ment with which a poor citizen must be content ; and worse 
than silly if he did not enrich his friends in preference to 
his enemies. He need not care for that public law and 
censure which must reign paramount over each man among 
the many. A full swing of enjoyment, if a man has power 
to procure and maintain it, is virtue as well as happiness.* 

Sokr.—I think on the contrary that a sober and moderate 
tea ἐΠ6᾽ 16; regulated according to present means and cir- 
sure of de- cumstances, is better than a life of immoderate in- 


sires is good 
fora man, dulgence.’ Kall.—The man who has no desires 
bas th wt Will have no pleasure, and will live like a stone. 


satisfying ~The more the desires, provided they can all be sat- 
Varietice of isfied, the happier a man will be. Sokr.—You mean 
good πὸ that a man shall be continually hungry, and con- 
pleanieatle * tinually satisfying his hunger: continually thirsty, 


wreidentical? and satisfying his thirst; and so forth. Kall.—By 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 491 D. καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀπλήστως. καὶ ἀκολάστως. 

« Plato, Gorgias, ο. 103, p. Ὁ: τ ἔχοντος βίου, Toy. κοσμίως καὶ τοῖς 

Υ Plato, Gorgias, ο. 105, p. Pe ἀεὶ παροῦσιν ἱκανῶς καὶ ἐξαρκούντως 
ἐάν πως οἷός 1 ὦ πεῖσαι ὭΣ ἑλέσθαι. 
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having and by satisfying those and all other desires,a man will 
enjoy happiness. Sokr.—Do you mean to include all varieties 
of desire and satisfaction of desire: such for example as itching 
and scratching yourself:” and other bodily appetites which 
mightbe named? Kall.—Such things are not fit for discussion. 
Sokr.—It is you who drive me to mention them, by laying 
down the principle, that men who enjoy, be the enjoyment of 
what sort it may, are happy; and by not distinguishing what 
pleasures are good and what are evil. Tell me again, do you 
think that the pleasurable and the good are identical? Or 
are there any pleasurable things which are not good?* Kall. 
—TI think that the pleasurable and the good are the same. 
Upon this question the discussion now turns: whether 
pleasure and good are the same, or whether there xKaeuixiss 


are not some pleasures good, others bad. By astring that pleasur- 


of questions much protracted, but subtle rather than are identical. 


conclusive, Sokrates proves that pleasure is not the fates him 
same as good—that there are such things as bad sures are 

᾿ Ἐν . good, others 
pleasures and good pains. And Kalliklés admits bad. Ascien- 
that some pleasures are better, others worse.” Pro- isrequired to 


fitable pleasures are good : hurtful pleasures are them 

bad. Thus the pleasures of eating and drinking are good, 
if they impart to us health and strength—bad, if they pro- 
duce sickness and weakness. We ought to choose the good 
pleasures and pains, and avoid the bad ones. It is not every 
man who is competent to distinguish what pleasures are good, 
and what are bad. A scientific and skilful adviser, judging 
upon general principles, is required to make this distinction.° 


This debate between Sokrates and Kalliklés, respecting 
the “Quomodo vivendum est,”? deserves attention on more 


= Plato, Gorg. ὁ. 107, p. 494 E. b Plato, Gorgias, pp. 496-499. 

® Plato, Gorg. c. 108, pp. 494-495. ¢ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 499-500. Ap’ 
ἢ γὰρ ἐγὼ ἄγω ἐνταῦθα, ἢ ἐκεῖνος bs by | ody παντὸς ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἐλλέξασθαι 
φῇ ἀμέδην οὕτω τοὺς χαίροντας, ὅπως ποῖα ἀγαθὰ τῶν ἡδέων καὶ ὁποῖα κακὰ, 
ἂν χαίρωσιν, εὐδαίμονας εἶναι, καὶ μὴ | ἣ τεχνικοῦ δεῖ εἰς ἕκαστον ; Τεχνικοῦ. 
διορίφηται τῶν ἡδονῶν ὁποῖας ἀγαθαὶ κα Ϊ ‘{ Plato, Gorgias, Ρ. 492 Ὁ. ἵνα τῷ 
κακαί ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν λέγε, πότερον | Byrs κατάδηλον γένηται, πῶς βιωτέον, 
ae τὸ αὐτὸ ἡδὺ καὶ ἀγαθὸν; 4 | &o.; p. 5000. ὅντινα χρὴ τρόπον (ἣν. 
εἶναί τι τῶν ἡδέων ὃ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀγαθόν ; 
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than one account. In the first place, the relation which 
Guntradion ὦ Sokrates is here made to declare between the two 
2 pairs of general terms, Pleasurable—Good: Painful 
and Sokrates Evil: isthedirectreverse of that which he both de- 
agoras. clares and demonstrates in the Protagoras. In that 
dialogue, the Sophist Protagoras is represented as holding 
an opinion very like that which is maintained by Sokrates in 
the Gorgias. But Sokrates (in the Protagoras) refutes him 
by an elaborate argument; and demonstrates that pleasure 
and good (also pain and evil) are names for the same funda- 
mental ideas under different circumstances ; pleasurable and 
painful referring only to the sensation of the present moment— 
while good and evil include, besides, an estimate of its future 
consequences and accompaniments, both pleasurable and pain- 
ful, and represent the result of such calculation. In the 
Gorgias,Sokrates demonstrates the contrary, by an argument 
equally elaborate but not equally convincing. He impugns a 
doctrine advocated by Kalliklés, and in impugning it, pro- 
claims a marked antithesis and even repugnance between the 
pleasurable and the good, the painful and the evil: rejecting 
the fundamental identity of the two, which he advocates in 
the Protagoras, as if it were a disgraceful heresy. 

The subject evidently presented itself to Plato in two diffe- 
Views ofcri. Tent ways at different times. Which of the two is 
tics about earliest, we have no means of deciding. The com- 
diction, = mentators, who favour generally the view taken in 
the Gorgias, treat the Protagoras as a juvenile and erroneous 
production : sometimes, with still less reason, they represent 
Sokrates as arguing in that dialogue, from the principles of | 
his opponents, not from his own. For my part, without know- 
ing whether the Protagoras or the Gorgias is the earliest, I 
think the Protagoras an equally finished composition, and 
IT consider that the views which Sokrates is made to propound 
in it, respecting pleasure and good, are decidedly nearer to 
the truth. 

That in the list of pleasures there are some which it is 
proper to avoid,—and in the list of pains, some which it 
is proper to accept or invite—is a doctrine maintained by 
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Sokrates alike in both the dialogues. Why ? Because some 
pleasures are good, others bad: some pains bad, comparison 
others good—says Sokrates in the Gorgias. The ciastionot the 
same too is said by Sokrates in the Protagoras; Socrateein 
but then, he there explains what he means by the logue. 
appellation. All pleasure (he there says) so far as it goes, is 
good—all pain is bad. But there are some pleasures which 
cannot be enjoyed without debarring us from greater pleasures 
or entailing upon us greater pains: on that ground therefore, 
such pleasures are bad. So again, there are some pains, the 
suffering of which is a condition indispensable to our escaping 
greater pains, or to our enjoying greater pleasures: such 
pains therefore are good. Thus this apparent exception does 
not really contradict, but confirms, the general doctrine— 
That there is no good but the pleasurable, and the elimina- 
tion of pain—and no evil except the painful, or the privation — 
- of pleasure. Good and evil have no reference except to plea- 
sures and pains: but the terms imply, in each particular 
case, an estimate and comparison of future pleasurable and 
painful consequences, and express the result of such com- 
parison. “ You call enjoyment itself evil” (says Sokrates 
in the Protagoras),° “ when it deprives us of greater pleasures 
or entails upon us greater pains. If you have any other 
ground, or look to any other end, in calling it evil, you may 
tell us what that end is; but you will not be able to tell us. 
So too, you say that pain is a good, when it relieves us from 
greater pains, or when it is necessary as the antecedent cause 
of greater pleasures. If you have any other end in view, 
when you call pain good, you may tell us what that end is ; 
but you will not be able to tell us.” ‘ 


5 Plato, Protagoras, 6. 36, p. 354 Ὁ. 
dre), εἰ κατ᾽ ἄλλο τι αὐτὸ τὸ χαίρειν 
κακὸν καλεῖτε καὶ εἰς ἄλλο τι τέλος 
ἀποβλέψαντες, ἔχοιτε ἂν καὶ ἡμῖν εἰπεῖν" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἕξετε. ἐπεὶ εἰ πρὸς ἄλλο τι 
τέλος ἀποβλέπετε, ὅταν καλῆτε αὐτὸ 
τὸ λυπεῖσθαι ἀγαθὸν, ἢ πρὸς ὃ ἐγὼ λέγω, 
ἔχετε ἡμῖν εἰπεῖν: ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἕξετε. 

‘In a remarkable passage of the 
De Legibus, Plato denies all essential 
distinction betweenGood and Pleasure, 


and all reality of Good apart from Plea- 
sure(Leg. ii. pp. 002-063). εἰ δ᾽ αὖ τὸν 
δικαιότατον εὐδαιμονέστατον ᾿ἀποφαί- 
voito βίον εἶναι, (ητοῖ που πᾶς ἂν ὁ 
ἀκούων, οἶμαι, τί ποτ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ τῆς 
ἡδονῆς κρεῖττον ἀγαθόν τε καὶ καλὸν 6 
νόμος ἐνὸν ἐπαινεῖ; τί γὰρ δὴ δικαίῳ 
ι(όμενον ἡδονῆς ἀγαθὸν ἂν γένοιτο; 
ΧῬΙδίο to goes on to argue as follows: 
Even though it were not true, as 
affirm it to be, that the life of justice 
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In the Gorgias, too, Sokrates declares that some pleasures 
Distincs are good, others bad—some pains bad, others good. 
the Prot But here he stops. He does not fulfil the reason- 
ar ero and able demand urged by Sokrates in the Protagoras— 


onwhatpis- “If you make such a distinction, explain the ground 


scientific ad- on which you make it, and the end to which you 


proceed in look.” The distinction in the Gorgias stands with- 


atingthem. out any assigned ground or end to rest upon. And 


tinct state- this want is the more sensibly felt, when we read 

in the same dialogue, that—“ It is not every man 
who can distinguish the good pleasures from the bad: ἃ 
scientific man, proceeding on principle, is needed for. the 
purpose.” But upon what criterion is the scientific man to 
proceed? Of what properties is he to take account, in pro- 
nouncing one pleasure to be bad, another good—or one pain 
to be bad and another good—the estimate of consequences, 
measured in future pleasures and pains, being by the supposi- 
tion excluded? No information is given, The problem set 
to the scientific man is one of which all the quantities are 
tnknown. Now Sokrates in the Protagoras* also lays it 
down, that a scientific or rational calculation must be had, 
and a mind competent to such calculation must be postulated, 
to decide which pleasures are bad or fit to be rejected— 
which pains are good, or proper to be endured. But then he 
clearly specifies the elements which alone are to be taken 
into the calculation—viz., the future pleasures and pains 
accompanying or dependent upon each with the estimate of 
their comparative magnitude and durability. The theory of 
this calculation is clear and intelligible: though in many 
particular cases, the data necessary for making it, and the 
means of comparing them, may be very imperfectly accessible. 


is a life of pleasure, and the life of | ἔθελοι πείθεσθαι πείττειν τοῦτο 8, τῳ 
injustice a life of pain—still the law- | uh τὸ χαίρειν τοῦ λυπεῖσθαι πλέον 
giver must Alcea this proposition as | ἕπεται 663 B). 

a useful falsehood, and compel every | δε Plato, Gorgias, 6. 119, p. 500 A. 
one to chime in. with it. Otherwise |*Ap’ οὖν παντὸς ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἐκλέξασθαι 
the youth will have no motive to just ποῖα ἀγαθὰ τῶν ἡδέων ἔστι, καὶ ὁποῖα 
conduct. For no one will willingly | nad; ἢ τεχμικοῦ δεῖ els ἕκαστον ; 
Αὠκινροοι ie vit frees apenas Τεχνικοῦ. 

from Ἢ ne not ex more Plato. Protagoras, α. 

pleasure than pain ; οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἂν ἑκὼν 256 EB. ' 3% PP. 3578, 
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According to various ethical theories, which have chiefly 
obtained currency in modern times, the distinction—— Modern ethi- 


between pleasures good or fit to be enjoyed, and intuition." 
pleasures bad or unfit to be enjoyed—is determined —n0t ΠΣ 
for us by a moral sense or intuition: by a simple, Pistoia 


ὃ Η Ἑ either of tha 
peculiar, sentiment of right and wrong, or a con- dialogues. 


science, which springs up within us ready-made, and decides 
on such matters without appeal; so that a man has only to 
look into his own heart for a solution. We need not take 
account of this hypothesis, in reviewing Plato’s philosophy : 
for he evidently does not proceed upon it. He expressly 
affirms, in the Gorgias as well as in the Protagoras, that the 
question is one requiring science or knowledge to determine 
it, and upon which none but the man of science or expert 
(τεχνικὸς) 18 a competent judge. 

Moreover, there is another point common to both the two 
dialogues deserving of notice. I have already re- 1m both an 


marked when reviewing the doctrine of Sokrates in doctrine of 
the Protagoras, that it appears to me seriously de- ce ee sf νύ τῇ 
fective, inasmuch as it takes into account the plea- spec the, 
e . a 
sures and pains of the agent only, and omits the considering 
. . the an posi δ 
pleasures and pains of other persons affected by his and pains of 
wo, δῷ r other persons 
conduct. But this is not less true respecting the 8ο far as af- 


doctrine of Sokrates in the Gorgias: for whatever gent. 
criterion he may there have in his mind to determine which 
among our pleasures are bad, it is certainly not this—that 
the agent in procuring them is obliged to hurt others. For 
the example which Sokrates cites as specially illustrating the 
class of bad pleasures—viz.: the pleasure of scratching an 
itching part of the body ‘—is one in which no others besides 
the agent are concerned. As in the Protagoras, so in the 
Gorgias—Plato in laying down his rule of life, admits into 
the theory only what concerns the agent himself, and makes 
no direct reference to the happiness of others as affected by 
the agent’s behaviour. 


{ The Sokrates of the Protagoras | and distress of body out of which 
would have reckoned this, gmong the | it arises more than countervail the 
bad pleasures, because the aiescmaiore pleasure. Σ 
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There are however various points of analogy between the 
Points where- Protagoras and the Gorgias, which will enable us, 
trine ‘of the after tracing them out, to measure the amount of 
~ substantial difference between them ; I speak of the 
same, Det reasoning of Sokrates in each. Thus, i in the Prota- 
classification. goras,*« Sokrates ranks health, strength, preserva- 
tion of the community, wealth, command, &c., under the 
general head of Good things, but expressly on the ground that 
they are the producing causes and conditions of pleasures and 
of exemption from pains: he also ranks sickness and poverty 
under the head of Evil things, as productive causes of pain 
and suffering. In the Gorgias also, he numbers wisdom, 
health, strength, perfection of body, riches, &c., among Good 
things or profitable things'—(which two words he treats as 
equivalent)—and their contraries as Evil things. Now he 
does not expressly say here (as in the Protagoras) that these 
things are good, because they are productive causes of plea- 
sure or exemption from pain: but such assumption must 
evidently be supplied in order to make the reasoning valid. 
For upon what pretence can any one pronounce strength, 
health, riches, to be good—and helplessness, sickness, poverty, 
to be ewl—if no reference be admitted to pleasures and 
pains? Sokrates in the Gorgias™ declares that the pleasures 
of eating and drinking are good, in so far as they impart 
health and strength to the body—evil, in so far as they 
produce a contrary effect. Sokrates in the Protagoras reasons 
in the same way—but with this difference—that he would 
count the pleasure of the repast itself as one item of good: 
enhancing the amount of good where the future consequences 
are beneficial, diminishing the amount of evil where the 
future consequences are unfavourable: while Sokrates in the 
Gorgias excludes immediate pleasure from the list of. good 
things, and immediate pain from the list of evil things. 

This last exclusion renders the theory in the Gorgias un- 
tenable and inconsistent. If present pleasure be not admitted 
as an item of good so far as it goes—then neither can the 


k Plato, Eee: Pp. 353, eae a ae ἐν » Gorgias, pp. 467-468-499. 
orgias, p. 4 
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future and consequent aggregates of pleasure, nor the causes 
of them, be admitted as good. So likewise, if present pain 
be no evil, future pain cannot be allowed to rank as an evil." 
- Each of the two dialogues, which 1 am now comparing, is 
in truth an independent composition: in each, So- Kallikits, 


krates has a distinct argument to combat: and in Sokrates 
the latest of the two (whichever that was), no heed ibe Gorgas 
is taken of the argumentation in the earlier. In the diferent | ᾿ 
Protagoras, he exalts the dignity and paramount from that 
force of knowledge or prudence: if a man knows krates com- 
how to calculate pleasures and pains, he will be sure Protagoras. 


to choose the result which involves the greater pleasure or 
the less pain, on the whole: to say that he is overpowered 
by immediate pleasure or pain into making a bad choice, is a 
wrong description—the real fact being, that he is deficient in 
the proper knowledge how to choose. In the Gorgias, the 
doctrine assigned to Kalliklés and impugned by Sokrates is 
something very different. That justice, temperance, self- 
restraint, are indeed indispensable to the happiness of ordi- 
nary men: but if there be any one individual, so immensely 
superior in force as to trample down and make slaves of the 
rest, this one man would be a fool if he restrained himself: 
having the means of gratifying all his appetites, the more 
appetites he has, the more enjoyments will he have and the 
greater happiness.° Observe—that Kalliklés applies this 
doctrine only to the one omnipotent despot: to all other 
members of society, he maintains that self-restraint is essen- 


n Compare a passage inthe Republic ; se: but which we nevertheless desire 


(ii. p. 357) where Sokrates gives (or 
accepts, as given by Glaukon) a de- 
scription of Good much more coinci- 
dent with the Protagorasthan with the 
Gorgias. The common property of all 
Good is to be desired or loved; and 
there are three varieties of it—1. That 
which we desire for itself, and for its 
own sake, apart from all ulterior con- 
sequences, such as innocuous plea- 
sures orenjoyments. 2. That which 
we desire both for itself and for its 
ulterior uences, such as good 
health, good vision, good sense, ὅσ. 
Δ. That which we do not desire—nay, 
which we perhaps hate or shun, per 


and invite,in connection with and for 
the sake of ulterior consequences: 
such 88 gymnastic training, medical 
treatment when we are sick, labour in 
our trade or profession. 

Here Plato admits the immediately 
pleasurable se as one variety of 
good, always assuming that it is not 
countervailed by consequences or ac- 
companiments of a painful character. 
This is the doctrine of the Protagoras, 
as distinguished from the Gorgias, 
where Sokrates sets pleasure in 
marked opposition to good. 


9 Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 B. 
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tial, This is the doctrine which Sokrates in the Gorgias 
undertakes to refute, by denying community of naturé 
between the pleasurable and the good—between the painful 
and the evil. 

To me his refutation appears altogether unsuccessful, and 
tia, [86 position upon which he rests it incorrect. The 
tion of Kal- only parts of the refutation really forcible, are those 
Sokretesin in which he unconsciously relinquishes this position, 
is unsuccess- and slides into the doctrine of the Protagoras. Upon 
only sofar this latter doctrine, a refutation might be grounded: 
as he adopts you may show that even an omnipotent despot 


unintention- 
awirmeor (regard for the comfort of others being excluded by 


doctrine of 
fepee” the hypothesis) will gain by limiting the gratifica- 
mre tion of his appetites to-day so as not to spoil his 
appetites of to-morrow. Even in his case, prudential restraint 
is required, though his motives for it would be much less 
than in the case of ordinary social men. But Good, as laid 
down by Plato in the Gorgias, entirely disconnected from 
pleasure—and Evil, entirely disconnected from pain—have 
no application to this supposed despot. He has no desire for 
such Platonic Good—no aversion for such Platonic Evil. 
His happiness is not diminished by missing the former or 
incurring the latter. In fact, one of the cardinal principles 
of Plato’s ethical philosophy, which he frequently asserts both 
in this dialogue and elsewhere,p—That every man desires 
Good, and acts for the sake of obtaining Good, and avoiding 
Evil—becomes untrue, if you conceive Good and Evil accord- 
ing to the Gorgias, as having no reference to pleasure or the 
avoidance of pain: untrue, not merely in regard to a despot 
under these exceptional conditions, but in regard to the large 
majority of social men, They desire to obtain Good and 
avoid Evil, in the sense of the Protagoras: but not in the 
sense of the Gorgias. Sokrates himself proclaims in this 
dialogue: “I and philosophy stand opposed to Kalliklés and 
the Athenian public. What I desire is, to reason consistently 
< The feasoning, of Pluto’ τὰ τὰ | and it aloo moans, felloem ws "ts be 
Gorgias, respecting this matter, rests | happy. There is a corresponding 


upon an equivocal phrase, The Greek | doublesense in κακῶς πράττειν. Hein- 
nhieas εὖ πράττειν has two meanings; | dorf has well noticed the fallacious 
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with myself.” That is, to speak the language of Sokrates in 
the Protagoras—“To me, Sokrates, the consciousness of in- 
consistency with myself and of an unworthy character, the 
loss of my own self-esteem and the pungency of my own self- 
reproach, are the greatest of all pains: greater than those 
which you, Kalliklés, and the Athenians generally, seek to 
avoid at all price and urge me also to avoid at all price— 
poverty, political nullity, exposure to false accusation, &c.”' 
The noble scheme of life, here recommended by Sokrates, 
may be correctly described according to the theory of the 
Protagoras: without any resort to the paradox of the Gorgias, 
that Good has no kindred or reference to Pleasure, nor Evil 
to Pain. 

Lastly—I will compare the Protagoras and the Gorgias 


(meaning always, the reasoning of Sokrates in each Permanent 


of them) under one more point of view. How does and transient 
. eas ° elements—of 
each of them describe and distinguish the perma- aoa 
nent elements, and the transient elements, involved how each of 
in human agency? What function does each of sppreciated 
them assign to the permanent element? The dis- dialogues. 


tinction of these two is important in its ethical bearing. The 
whole life both of the individual and of society consists of 
successive moments of action or feeling. But each individual 
(and the society as an aggregate of individuals) has within 


reasoning founded by Plato on this 


double sense. We read in the Gorgias, 
©. 135, Ρ. 507 B: ἀνάγκη τὸν σώφρονα, 
δίκαιον ὄντα καὶ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ ὅσιον, 
ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα εἶναι τελέως, τὸν δὲ ἀγα- 
θὸν εὖ τε καὶ καλῶς πράττειν ἃ ἂν 
πράττῃ, τὸν δ' εὖ πράττοντα μακάριόν 
τε καὶ εὐδαίμονα εἶναι, τὸν δὲ πονηρὸν 
καὶ κακῶς πράττοντα ἄθλιον. Upon 
which Heindorf remarks, citing a note 
of Routh, who says, “ Vix enim potest 
credi, Platonem duplici sensu ver- 
borum εὖ πράττειν ad argumentum 
pecan con abuti voluisse, que fal- 

ia esaet amphiboliz.” “Non me- 
minerat” (says Heindorf), “vir doctus 
ceteros in Platone locos, ubi eodem 
modo ex duplici ill& potestate argu- 
mentatio ducitur, cujusmodi plura at- 
tulimus ad Charmidem, 42, p. 172 A.” 
Heindorf observes, on the Enarmidés 


], 6.: “ Argumenti hujus vim positam 
apparet in duplici dictionis εὖ πράττειν 
significatu: quum vulgo sit felicem 
6) non recté facere. Hoc aliaque 
ejusdem generis sspius sic ansam 
reebuerunt sophismatis magis quam 
justi syllogismi.” Heindorf then re- 
fers to analogous passages in Plato, 
Republic. i. p.354.A; Alcibiad.i.c. 12, 
p- 110 B, c. 29, p. 134 A. A similar 
fallacy is found in Aristotle, Politic. 
Vil. I, Ὁ. 1323, & 17, Ὁ. 32---ἄριστα 
γὰρ πράττειν προσήκει τοὺς ἄριστα 
πολιτενομένους --- ἀδύνατον δὲ καλῶς 
πράττειν τοῖς μὴ τὰ καλὰ πράττουσιν. 
This one | is recognised and properly 
commented on as a “logisches Wort- 
spiel,” by Bernaye—in his instructive 
volume—Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 
pp. 80-81 (Berlin, 1863). 


¥ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 481 D, 482 B. 
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him embodied and realised an element more or less perma- 
nent—an established character, habits, dispositions, intel- 
lectual acquirements, &c.—a sort of capital accumulated from 
the past. This permanent elément is of extreme importance. 
It stands to the transient element in the same relation as 
the fixed capital of a trader or manufacturer to his annual 
produce. ‘lhe whole use and value of the fixed capital, of 
which the skill and energy of the trader himself make an 
important part, consists in the amount of produce which it 
will yield: but at the same time the trader must keep it up 
in its condition of fixed capital, in order to obtain such 
amount: he must set apart, and abstain from devoting to im- 
mediate enjoyment, as much of the annual produce as will 
suffice to maintain the fixed capital unimpaired—and more, 
if he desires to improve his condition. The capital cannot 
be commuted into interest ; yet nevertheless its whole value 
depends upon, and is measured by, the interest which it 
yields. Doubtless the mere idea of possessing the capital is 
pleasurable to the possessor, because he knows that it can 
and will be profitably employed, so long as he chooses. 
Now in the Protagoras, the permanent element is very 
In the Prot pointedly distinguished from the transient, and is 
called Knowledge—the Scienceor Art of Calculation. 
Its function also is clearly announced—to take comparative 
estimate and measurement of the transient elements; which 
are stated to consist of pleasures and pains, present and 
future—near and distant—certain and uncertain—faint and 
strong. To these elements, manifold yet commensurable, 
the calculation is to apply. “The safety of life” (says So- 
krates*) “resides in our keeping up this science or art of cal- 
culation.” No present enjoyment must be admitted, which 
would impair it: no present pain must be shunned, which is 
essential to uphold it. Yet the whole of its value resides in 
its application to the comparison of the pleasures and pains. 
In the Gorgias the same two elements are differently de- 
scribed, and less clearly explained. The permanent is termed, 


* Plato, Protag. p. 357 A. ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
ἡδονῇς τε veal fk ἐν i τῇ αἱρέσει 
ἐφάνη ἡμῖν ἡ σωτηρία τοῦ βίου οὖσα, 


τοῦ τε πλέονος καὶ ἐλάττονος καὶ μεί- 


(ovos καὶ σ é αἱ 
eign Pasty pou « ies 


Φ. 
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Order, arrangement, discipline, a lawful, just, and temperate, 
cast of mind (opposed to the doctrine ascribed to ,, ως 
Kallikles, which negatived this element altogether, 9's 

in the mind of the despot), parallel to health and strength of 
body: the unordered mind is again the parallel of the cor- 
rupt, distempered, helpless body: life is not worth having 
until this is cured. This corresponds to the knowledge or 
Calculating Science in the Protagoras; but we cannot under- 
stand what its function is, in the Gorgias, because the cal- 
culable elements are incompletely enumerated. 

In the Protagoras, these calculable elements are twofold— 
immediate pleasures and pains—and futureor distant pleasures 
and pains. Between these two there 18. intercommunity of 
nature, so that they are quite commensurable: and the func- 
tion of the calculating reason is, to make a right estimate of 
the one against the other." But in the Gorgias, no mention is 
made of future or distant pleasures and pains: the calculable 
element is represented only by immediate pleasure or pain— 
and from thence we pass at once to the permanent calculator 
—the mind, sound or corrupt. You must abstain from a 
particular enjoyment, because it will taint the soundness of 
your mind: this is a pertinent reason (and would be admitted 
as such by Sokrates in the Protagoras, who instead of sound 
mind would say, calculating intelligence), but it is neither 
the ultimate reason (since this soundness of mind is itself 
valuable with a view to future calculations), nor the only 
reason: for you must also abstain, εἴ it will bring upon your- 
self (or upon others) preponderating pains in the particular 
case—if the future pains would preponderate over the pre- 
sent pleasure. Of this last calculation no notice is taken in 
the Gorgias: which exhibits only the antithesis (not merely 
marked but even overdone*), between the immediate plea- 


t Plato, Gorgias, pp. 504 B-C, 506 | goras) yeu admit into the calculation 
D-E. Tdéis—«dopos— ψυχὴ κοσμία | the pleasures and pains of others con- 
ἀμείνων τοῦ ἀκοσμήτου. cerned, and the rules established with 

Ὁ There would be also the like inter- | a view to both the two together—with 
community of nature, if along with the | a view to the joint interest both of the 
pains and pars of the agent him- | agent and of others. 
self (which alone are regarded in the| * ae and his followers as- 
calculation of Sokrates in the Prota- | signed the greatest value, in their eth- 
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sure or pain and the calculating efficacy of mind, but leaves 
out the true function which gives value to the sound mind as 
distinguished from the unsound and corrupt. That function 
consists in its application to particular cases: in right dealing 
with actual life, as regards the agent himself and others: in 
ἐνεργεία, as distinguished from ἕξις, to use Aristotelian lan- 
guage.’ Iam far from supposing that this part of the case 
was absent from Plato’s mind. But the theory laid out in 
the Gorgias (as compared with that in the Protagoras) leaves 
no room for it: giving exclusive prominence to the other 
elements, and acknowledging only the present pleasure or 
pain, to be set against the permanent condition of mind, bad 
or good as it may be. | 

Indeed there is nothing more remarkable in the Gor- 
Charecter of gias, than the manner in which Sokrates not only 
the Go : 
generally— condemns the unmeasured, exorbitant, maleficent 
alltheac- desires, but also depreciates and degrades all the 
life. actualities of life—all the recreative and elegant 
arts, including music and poetry, tragic as well as dithyram- 
bic—all provision for the most essential wants, all protection 
against particular sufferings and dangers, even all service ren- 
dered to another person in the way of relief or of rescue*— 


ical theory, to the permanent element, 
or established character of the agent, 
intellectual and emotional. But great 
as they reckoned this value to be, 
they resolved it all into the diminution 
or mitigation of pains, and, in a cer- 
tain though inferior degree, the mul- 
tiplication of pleasures. They did not 
put it in a separate category of its 
own, altogether disparate and foreign 
to pleasures and pains. 

the letter of Epikurus to Me- 
nokeus, Diog. L. x. 128-132; Lucre- 
tius, v. 18-45, vi. 12-25 ; Horat. Epist. 
i. 2, 48-60. 

Υ Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. i. 7. The 
remark of Aristotle in the same treatise 
i. 5.--δοκεῖ γὰρ ενδέχεσθαι καὶ καθεύδειν 

οντα τὴν ἀρετὴν, ἣ 
Blov—might be a 
of the Gor 
Nik. vii. 
1147, ἃ. 12). 

* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 501-502-511- 


512-517*519. ἄνευ γὰρ δικαιοσύνης καὶ 
σωφροσύνης λιμένων καὶ νεωρίων καὶ 
τειχῶν καὶ φόρων καὶ τοιούτων φλυαριῶν 
ἐμπεπλήκασι τὴν πόλιν. 

This is applied to the provision of 
food, drink, clothing, bedding, for the 
hunger, thirst, &c., of the community 
(Ὁ. 517), tothesaving oflife, Ρ. 511 Ὁ. 
The boatman between Atgina and 
Peirsous (says Plato) brings over his 
passengers in safety, together with 
their families and property, preserving 
them from all the dangers of the sea. 
The engineer, who constructs good 
fortifications, preserves from danger 
and destruction all the citizens with 
their families and their property 
(p. 512 B). But neither of these 
persons takes credit for this service ; be- 
cause both of them know that it is 


ic. | doubtful whether they have done an 
. | real service to the persons preserved, 


since they have not ren themany 
better; and that it is even doubtful 
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all the effective maintenance of public organised force, such 
as ships, docks, walls, arms, &c. Immediate satisfaction or 
relief, and those who confer it, are treated with contempt, 
and presented as in hostility to the perfection of the mental 
structure. And it is in this point of view that various 
Platonic commentators extol in an especial manner the 
Gorgias: as recognising an Idea of Good superhuman and 
supernatural, radically disparate from pleasures and pains 
of any human being, and incommensurable with them: an 
Universal Idea, which, though it is supposed to cast a distant 
light upon its particulars, is separated from them by an 
incalculable space, and is discernible only by the Platonic 
telescope. 


We have now established (continues Sokrates) that plea- 
sure is essentially different from good, and pain from evil: 
also, that to obtain good and avoid evil, a scientific choice 


whether they may not have done them 
an actual mischief. Perhaps these 
rsons may be wicked and corrupt; 
in that case it is a misfortune to them 
that their lives should be prolonged, 
it would be better for them to die. It 
is under this conviction (says Plato) 
that the boatman and the engineer, 
though they do preserve our lives, 
take to themselves no credit for it. 
We shall hardly find any greater 
rhetorical exaggeration than this, 
among all the compositions of the 
rhetors against whom Plato declares 
war in the Gorgias. Moreover, it is 
& specimen of the way in which Plato 
colours and misinterprets the facts of 
social life, in order to serve the pur- 
pose of the argument of the moment. 
e says truly that when the passage 
boat from gina to Peireeus has 
reached its destination, the steersman 
receives his fare and walks about on 
the shore, without taking any great 
credit to himself, as if he had per- 
formed a brilliant deed or conferred 
an important service. But how does 
Plato explain this? By supposing in 
the steersman’s mind feelings which 
never enter into the mind of a real 


agent; feelings which are put into 
wordsonly when a moralist or a satirist 
is anxious to enforce a sentiment. The 
service which the steersman performs 
is not only adequately remunera 
but is, on most days, a regular an 
easy one, such as every man who has 
gone through a decent apprenticeship 
can perform. But suppose an ex- 
ceptional day—suppose a sudden and 
terrible storm to supervene on the 
passage—suppose the boat full of 
passengers, with every prospect of all 
on board being drowned—suppose she 
is only saved by the extraordinary 
skill, vigilance, and efforts of the 
steersman. In that case he will, on 
reaching the land, walk about full of 
elate self-congratulation and pride: 
the passengers will encourage thissen- 
timent by pe eget of the dee 
gratitude; while friends as well as 
competitors will praise his successful 
exploit. How many of the passengers 
there are for whom the preservation 
of life may be a curse rather than ἃ 
blessing—is a question which neither 
they themselves, nor the steersman 
nor the public, will ever dream o 


g- 
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is required—while to obtain pleasure and avoid pain, is 
Argument op NOthing more than blind imitation or irrational 
Bokrates re knack. ‘There are some arts and pursuits which 
fiates aim only at procuring immediate pleasure—others 
immetiae Which aim at attaining good or the best:* some arts, 
piswore. —_ for a single person,—others for a multitude. Arts 
and pursuits which aim only at immediate pleasure, either of 
one or of a multitude, belong to the general head of Flattery. 
Among them are all the musical, choric, and dithyrambio 
representations at the festivals—tragedy as well as comedy— 
also political and judicial rhetoric. None of these arts aim 
at anything except to gratify the public to whom they are 
addressed: none of them aim at the permanent good: none 
seek to better the character of the public. They adapt them- 
selves to the prevalent desires: but whether those desires are 
such as, if realised, will make the public worse or better, 
they never enquire.> 
Sokr.—Do you know any public speakers who aim at any- 
The Rhetors thing more than gratifying the public, or who care 
fattoizgthe tO make the public better? Kall—There are some 
Poet ewet Who do, and others who do not. Sokr.—Which are 
aeemathing those who do? and which of them has ever made 
‘ftoefour the public better?*- Kall—At any rate, former 
statesmen did so: such as Miltiades, Themistokles, 
Kimon, Perikles. Sokr.—None of them. If they 
had, you would have seen them devoting themselves systema- 
tically and obviously to their one end. As a builder labours 


tors by Kale 
to construct a ship or a house, by putting together its various 


likjes, 


* The Sokrates of the Protagoras 
would have admitted a twofold dis- 
tinction of aims, but would have stated 
the distinetion otherwise. Two things 
(he would say) may be looked at in 
regard to any course of conduct: first, 
the immediate pee er pain which 
it yields; secondly, this item, not alone, 
but combined with all the other plea- 
sures and pains which can be foreseen 
as its conditions, consequences, or 
concomitants. To obey the desire of 
immediate pleasure, or the fear of 
immediate pain, requires no science: 
to foresee, estimate, and compare 


the consequences, requires a scientific 
calculation often very difficult and 
complicated—a τέχνη or ἐπιστήμη 
μετρητική. 

Thus we are told not only in what 
cases the calculation is required, but 
what are the elements to be taken into 
the calculation. In the Gorgias, we 
are not told on what elements the 
calculation of good and evil is to be 
based: we are told that there must be 
science, but we learn nothing more. 

> Plato, Gorgias, pp. 502-503. 

© Plato, Gorgias, p. 503 O. 
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parts with order and symmetry—so these statesmen would 
have laboured to implant order and symmetry in the minds 
and bodies of the citizens: that is, justice and temperance in 
their minds, health and strength in their bodies. Unless the 
statesman can do this, it is fruitless to supply the wants, to 
fulfil the desires and requirements, to uphold_or enlarge the 
power, of the citizens. This is like supplying ample nourish- 
ment toa distempered body: the more such a body takes in, 
the worse it becomes. The citizens must be treated with 
refusal of their wishes and with punishment, until their vices 
are healed, and they become good.° 

We ought to do (continues Sokrates) what is pleasing for 
the sake of what is good: not vice versd. But every- yeccssity for 
thing becomes good by possessing its appropriate (emneine 
virtue or regulation. The regulation appropriate to ore Tae 
the mind is, to be temperate. The temperate man Sitio” 
will do what is just—his duty towards men: and "™ 
what is holy—his duty towards the Gods. He will be just 
and holy. He will therefore also be courageous: for he will 
seek only such pleasures as duty permits, and he will endure 
all such pains as duty requires. Being thus temperate, just, 
brave, holy, he will be a perfectly good man, doing well and 
honourably throughout. The man who does well, will be 
happy: the man who does ill and is wicked, will be miser- 
able! It ought to be our principal aim, both for ourselves 
individually and for the city, to attain temperance and to 
keep clear of intemperance: not to let our desires run immo- 
derately (as you, Kallikles, advise), and then seek repletion 
for them: which is an endless mischief, the life of a pirate. 
He who pursues this plan can neither be the friend of any 
other man, nor of the Gods: for he is ineapable of com- 
muniop, and therefore of friendship.® 

Now, Kallikles (pursues Sokrates), you have reproached 
me with standing aloof from public life in order to pursue 
philosophy. You tell me that by not cultivating public 


d Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 D. ry Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 ΕἸ. κοινωνεῖν 
¢ Plato, , Gorgias, P, 505 B. p ἀδύνατος: ὅτῳ "se μὴ ἕνι κοινωνία, 
f Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 D (with pag οὐκ ἂν εἴη. 


Routh and Heindor Β notes). 
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speaking and public action, I am at the mercy of any one who 


Inposibleto Chooses to accuse me unjustly and to bring upon me 


muon severe penalties. But I tell you, that it is a greater 
talesaman evil to do wrong than to suffer wrong: and that my 


roughly 4 urst business is, to provide for myself such power 
and such skill as shall guard me against doing 
wrong. Next, as to suffering wrong, there is only - 
one way of taking precautions against it. You must yourself 
rule in the city: or you must be a friend of the ruling power. 
Like is the friend of like:i a cruel despot on the throne will 
hate and destroy any one who is better than himself, and will 
despise any one worse than himself. The only person who 
will have influence is, one of the same dispositions as the 
despot: not only submitting to him with good will, but prais- 
ing and blaming the same things as he does—accustomed 
from youth upwards to share in his preferences and aversions, 
and assimilated to him as much as possible.* Now if the 
despot be a wrong-doer, he who likens himself to the despot 
will become a wrong-doer also. And thus, in taking precau- 
tions against suffering wrong, he will incur the still greater 
mischief and corruption of doing wrong, and will be worse off 
instead of better. 

Kall—But if he does not liken himself to the despot, the 


in harm 
with ie 
ruling force. 


by a bad man upon a good man.' To prolong life 
is not the foremost consideration, but to decide by 
rational thought what is the best way of passing that length 
of life which the Fates allot™ Is it my best plan to do as 
you recommend, and to liken myself as much as possible to 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 509 C. Com- | 8h éxeivos μόνος ἄξιος λόγου φίλος τῷ 
pare Leges, viii. 829 A, where τὸ μὴ | τοιούτῳ, ὃς ἂν ὁμοήθης ὧν, ταὐτὰ ψέγων 


ἀδικεῖν is described as easy of attain- 
ment; τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι, as being 
καγχάλεπον ; and both equally neces- 
sary πρὸς τὸ εὐδαιμόνως (hv. 
1 Plat. Gorg. pro B. + ὅμοιος 
τῷ ὁμοίῳ. We have already seen this 
rinciple discussed and rejected in the 
ysis, p. 214. See above, τοὶ. i. ch. 


wT Plate, Gorgias, p. 5100. λείπεται 


kal ἐπαινῶν, ἐθέλῃ ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ὑπο- 
κεῖσθαι τῷ ἄρχοντι. Οὗτος μέγα ἐν 
ταύτῃ τῇ πόλει δυνήσεται, τοῦτον οὐδεὶς 
χαίρων ἀδικήσει. Αὕτη ὁδός ἐστιν, 
εὐθὺς ἐκ νέου ἐθίζειν αὐτὸν τοῖς αὑτοῖς 
χαίρειν καὶ ἄχθεσθαι τῷ δεσπότῃ, καὶ 
παρασκευάζειν ὅπως ὅτι μάλιστα ὅμοιος 
ἔσται ἐκείνῳ. 

' Plato, Gorgias, p. 511 B. 

m Plato, Gorgias, pp. 511 B, 512 ἘΔ 
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the Athenian people—in order that I may become popular 
and may acquire power in the city? For it will be impos- 
sible for you to acquire power in the city, if you dissent from 
the prevalent political character and practice, be it for the 
better or for the worse. Even imitation will not be sufficient: 
you must be, by natural disposition, homogeneous with the 
Athenians, if you intend to acquire much favour with them. 
Whoever makes you most like to them, will help you forward 
most towards becoming an effective statesman and speaker: 
for every assembly delight in speeches suited to their own. 
dispositions, and reject speeches of an opposite tenor.* 

Such are the essential conditions of political success and 
popularity. But I, Kallikles, have already distin- sokrates re- 
guished two schemes of life; one aiming at plea- secheme of 
sure, the other aiming at good: one, that of the self —tostudy 
statesman who studies the felt wants, wishes, and and not 
: re aioe ediate 
impulses of the people, displaying his genius in pro- satisfaction. 
viding for them effective satisfaction—the other, the states- 
man who makes it his chief or sole object to amend the 
character and disposition of the people. The last scheme is 
the only one which I approve: and if it be that to which you 
invite me, we must examine whether either you, Kallikles, or 
I, have ever yet succeeded in amending or improving the 
character of any individual privately, before we undertake 
the task of amending the citizens collectively.° None of the 
past statesmen whom you extol, Miltiades, Kimon, Themi- 
stokles, Perikles, has produced any such amendment.? Con- 
sidered as ministers, indeed, they were skilful and effective ; 
better than the present statesmen. They were successful in 
furnishing satisfaction to the prevalent wants and desires of 
the citizens: they provided docks, walls, ships, tribute, and 
other such follies, abundantly: but they did nothing to 


Ὁ Plato, Gorgias, p. 513 A. 

καὶ viv δὲ ἄρα δεῖ σε ὡς ὁμοιότατον 
γἔγνεσθαι τῷ δήμῳ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίων, εἰ 
μέλλεις τούτῳ προσφιλὴς εἶναι καὶ 
μέγα δύνασθαι ἐν τῇ πόλει. . .. 
σοι οἴει ὁντινοῦν ἀνθρώπων παραδώσειν 
τέχνην τινα τοιαύτην, ἥ τίς σε ποιήσει 
piss ασθαι dy τῇ πολιτείᾳ τῇδε, 
ἀνόμοιον ὄντα τῇ πολιτείς εἴτ᾽ 


ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ yee 
pow, οὐκ ὀρθῶς βουλεύει" ob γὰρ μιμη» 
τὴν δεῖ ει ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοφνῶς ὅμοιον 
τούτοις, εἰ μέλλεις τι γνήσιον ἀπεργά» 


εἰ δέ | εσθαι εἰς φιλίαν τῷ ᾿Αθηναίων δήμῳ. 


ο Plato, Gorgias, p. 515 A. 

Pp Plato, Gorgias, hy δ, 517. 

4 Plato, Gor ἘΡ. 517) §19- 
ἄνεν γὰρ σωφρο 4 καὶ δικαιοσύνης 
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amend the character of the people—to transfer the desires of 
the people from worse things to better things—or to create in 
them justice and temperance. They thus did no real good 
by feeding the desires of the people: no more good than 
would be done by a skilful cook for a sick man, in cooking 
for him a sumptuous meal before the physician had cured 
him. 

I believe myself (continues Sokrates) to be the only man 
Sokrates an. 12 Athens,—or certainly one among a very few,— 
nounceshim- who am a true statesman, following out the genuine 


he” purposes of the political art.t I aim at what is best 


who follows for the people, not at what is most agreeable. I do 


cle not value those captivating accomplishments which 
doing his. tell in the Dikastery. If I am tried, I shall be 
like a physician arraigned by the confectioner before a jury 
of children. I shall not be able to refer to any pleasures 
provided for them by me: pleasures which they 6811] bene- 
fits, but which I regard as worthless. If any one accuses 
me of corrupting the youth by making them sceptieal, or of 
libelling the older men in my private and public talk—it will 
be in vain for me to justify myself by saying the real truth.— 
Dikasts, I do and say alf these things justly, for your real 
benefit. I shall not be believed when I say this, and I have 
nothing else to say: so that 1 do not know what sentence 
may be passed on me.* My only refuge and defence will be, 
the innocence of my life. As for death, no one except a fool 
or a coward fears that: the real evil, and the greatest of all 
evils, is to pass into Hades with a corrupt and polluted 
mind.‘ 
Sokrates then winds up the dialogue, by reciting a Νέκνια, 
Mythere. & mythe or hypothesis about judgment in Hades 
wsismnathe after death, and rewards and punishments to be 
Geovasedper- @Pportioned to deceased men, according to their 
sconrding 10. Merits during life, by Rhadamanthus and Minos. 


λιμένων καὶ νεωρίων καὶ τειχῶν καὶ + Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 E. 
φόρων καὶ τοιούτων φλναριῶν ἐμπεπλή-[ αὐτὸ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἀποθνήσκειν οὐδεὶς 
κασι τὴν πόλιν. φοβεῖται, ὅστις μὴ παντάπασιν ἀλό- 

r Plato, Gorgias, p. 521 D. γιστός re καὶ ἄνανδρος ἐστὶ---τὸ δὲ 
-.® Plato, Gorgias, pp. 521-522. ἀδικεῖν φοβεῖται, &e. 
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The greatest sufferers by these judgments (he says) thelr merits 
will be the kings, despots, and men politically the phitoso- 
powerful, who have during their lives committed stood aloof 
the greatest injustices,—which indeed few of them fairs, will 
avoid". The man most likely to fare well and to warded. 
be rewarded, will be the philosopher, “who has passed 
through life minding his own business, and not meddling 


with vhe affairs of others.” * 
f 


“Dicuntur ista magnifice,’’—we may exclaim, in Cicero- 
nian words, on reaching the close of the Gorgias. Peculiar 


ἢ . . . ethical views 
It is pre-eminently solemn and impressive ; all the ofSokrates— 


; Rhetorical or 
more 80, from the emphasis of Sokrates, when pro- dogmatical 


claiming the isolation in which he stands at Athens, the Gorgias 
and the contradiction between his ethico-political views and 
those of his fellow-citizens. In this respect it harmonises 
with the Apology, the Kriton, Republic, and Leges: in all 
which, the peculiarity of his ethical points of view stands pro- 
claimed—especially in the Kriton, where he declares that his 
difference with his opponents is fundamental, and that there 
can be between them no common ground for debate—nothing 
but reciprocal contempt.” 

The argument of Sokrates in the Gorgias is interesting 
not merely as extolling the value of ethical self ἢ verges - 
restraint, but also as considering political phe- pplitics in 


thics—he 


nomena under this point of view: that is, merging force veste 


politics in ethics. The proper and paramount func- fy end 


tion of statesmen (we find it eloquently proclaimed) the cm. 


εν 


the com- 
is to serve as spiritual teachers in the community; Το 


for the purpose of amending the lives and characters of the 
citizens, and of converting them from bad dispositions to 
good. We are admonished that until this is effected, more 


Ὁ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 525-520. Platonic Apology. Heseems to have 

x Plato, Gorgias, p. 526 C. * | fancied that no one was πολυπράγμων, 

φιλοσόφου τὰ αὑτοῦ πράξαντος, «al | except those who spoke habitually in 
ov πολυπραγμονήσαντος ἐν τῷ Bly. the Ekklesia and the Dikastery. 


Itmust beconfessed thattheseterms | Y Cicero, De Finib. iii. 3, 11. 
do not correspond to the life of Se-| " Plato, Kriton, p. 49 Ὁ. 
- krates, ashe himself describes it in the | 
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is lost than gained by realising the actual wants and wishes 
of the community, which are disorderly and distempered : 
like the state of a sick man, who would receive harm and 
not benefit from a sumptuous banquet. 

This is the conception of Plato in the Gorgias, speaking 
Héalce through the person of Sokrates, respecting the ends 
desticiaw. £0r which the political magistrate ought to employ 
einer a" his power. The magistrate, as administering law 
and justice, is to the minds of the community what 

characters the trainer and the physician are to their bodies : 

Pein twies he produces goodness of mind, as the two latter 
ofhisown. produce health and strength of body. The Platonic 
idéal is that of a despotic lawgiver and man-trainer, wielding 
the compulsory force of the secular arm for what he believes 
to be spiritual improvement. However instructive it is to 
study the manner in which a mind like that of Plato works 
out such a purpose in theory, there is no reason for regret 
that he never had an opportunity of carrying it into practice. 
The manner in which he always keeps in view the standing 
mental character, as an object of capital importance to be 
attended to, and as the analogon of health in the body— 
deserves all esteem. But when he assumes the sceptre of 
King Nomos (as in Republic and Leges) to fix by unchange- 
able authority what shall be the orthodox type of character, 
and to suppress all the varities of emotiog and intellect, 
except such as will run into a few predetermined moulds— 
he oversteps all the reasonable aims and boundaries of the 
political office. 

Plato forgets two important points of difference, in that 
Platonic Ὁ favourite and very instructive analogy which he 
tween mental perpetually reproduces, between mental goodness 
Eetiyteaits and bodily health. First, good health and strength 
analogy—cir- of the body (as I have observed already) are states 
of difference. which every man knows when he has got them. 
Though there is much doubt and dispute about causes, pre- 
servative, destructive, and restorative, there is none about the 
present fact. Every sick man derives from his own sensa- 
tions an anxiety to get well. But virtue is not a point thus 
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fixed, undisputed, indubitable: it is differently conceived by 
different persons, and must first be discovered and settled by 
@ process of enquiry; the Platonic Sokrates himself, in 
many of the dialogues—after declaring that neither he, nor 
any one else within his knowledge, knows what it is—tries to 
find it out without success. Next, the physician, who is the 
person actively concerned in imparting health and strength, 
exercises no coercive power over any one: those who consult 
him have the option whether they will follow the advice 
given, or not. To put himself upon the same footing with 
the physician, the political magistrate ought to confine him- 
self to the function of advice; a function highly useful, but 
it which he will be called upon to meet argumentative oppo- 
sition, and frequent failure, together with the mortification of 
leaving those whom he cannot convince, to follow their own 
mode of life. Here are two material differences, modifying 
the applicability of that very analogy on which Plato so fre- 
quently rests his proof. 

In Plato’s two imaginary commonwealths, where he is him- 
self despotic lawgiver, there would have been no Baie 
tolerable existence possible for any one not shaped the Go 

᾿ : speaks like 
upon the Platonic spiritual model. But in the renee 
Gorgias, Plato (speaking in the person of Sokrates) matty in 
is called upon to define his plan of life in a free Tapco 
state, where he was merely a private citizen, ‘st sdis- 


senter,on im- 


Sokrates receives from Kallikles the advice, to Pint chal 
forego philosophy and to aspire to the influence *<q#its2y 
and celebrity of an active public speaker. His reply ον 

is instructive, as revealing the interior workings of every 
political society. No man (he says) can find favour as an 
adviser—either of a despot, where there is one, or of a people 
where there is free government—unless he be in harmony 
with the sentiments and ideas prevalent, either with the ruling 
Many or the ruling One. He must be moulded, from youth 
upwards, on the same spiritual pattern as they are:* his 
by, ταῦτ ψέγων καὶ tsar toner.  ἴσται helo ef aot tes 


-- εὐθὺς ἐκ νέου ἐθίζειν αὑτὸν τοῖς abrots | a ὡς ὅμοιον τούτοις (c. 146, p. 
χαίρειν καὶ ἄχθεσθαι τῷ δεσπότῃ, καὶ | 513 B). 
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love and hate, his praise and blame, must turn towards the 
same things: he must have the same tastes, the same morality, 
the same ¢déal, as theirs: he must be no imitator, but a chip 
of the same block. If he be either better than they or 
worse than they,° he will fail in acquiring popularity, and his 
efforts as a competitor for public influence will be not only 
abortive, but perhaps dangerous to himself. 

The reasons which Sokrates gives here (as well as in the 
Sokrates fesls Apology, and partly also in the Republic) for not 
tion from his Embarking in the competition of political aspirants, 
He is throws are of very general application. He is an innovator 
vidual specu. in religion ; and a dissenter from the received ethics, 
dialectic. politics, social sentiment, and estimate of life and 
conduct.© Whoever dissents upon these matters from the 
governing force (in whatever hands that may happen to 
reside) has no chance of being listened to as a political coun- 
sellor, and may think himself fortunate if he escapes without 
personal hurt or loss. Whether his dissent be for the better 
or for the worse, is a matter of little moment: the ruling 
body always think it worse, and the consequences to the dis- 
senter are the same. 

Herein consists the real antithesis between Sokrates, Plato, 
Antithess 200 philosophy, on the one side—Perikles, Nikias, 
peobyead “leon, Demosthenes, and rhetoric, on the other. 
thetoric. = “You,” (says Sokrates to Kalliklés,)¢ “are in love 
with the Athenian people, and take up or renounce such 
opinions as they approve or discountenance : I am in love with 
philosophy, and follow her guidance. You and other active 
politicians do not wish to have more than a smattering of 
philosophy; you are afraid of becoming unconsciously cor- 
rupted, if you carry it beyond such elementary stage.”* Each 


- Ὁ Plato, Gorgias, p. 513 Α. εἴτ᾽ | τοῦ δέοντος σοφώτεροι γενόμενοι λήσετε 


ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον. διαφθαρέντες. 

᾿ © Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 Β; Thes- The view here advocated by Kalli- 

tétus, p. 179; Menon, p. 79. kles :—That philosophy is good and 
ἃ Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 Εἰ. useful, to be studied up to a certain 
e Plato, Gorgias, p. 487 ©. point in the earlier years of life, in 


ἐνίκα ἐν ὑμῖν τοιάδε τις δόξα, μὴ order to qualify persons for effective 
προθυμεῖσθαι eis Thy ἀκριβείαν φιλοσο- dischar © of the duties of active 
φεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐλαβεῖσθαι ὅπως μὴ πέρα | citizenship, but that it ought not to be 
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of these orators, discussing political measures before the public 
assembly, appealed to general maxims borrowed from the 
received creed of morality, religion, taste, politics, &c. His 
success depended mainly on the emphasis which his eloquence 
could lend to such maxims, and on the skill with which he 
could apply them to the case in hand. But Sokrates could 
not follow such an example. Anxious in his research after 
truth, he applied the test of analysis to the prevalent opinions 
—found them, in his judgment, neither consistent nor rational 
—constrained many persons to feel this, by an humiliating 
cross-examination—but became disqualified from addressing, 
with any chance of assent, the assembled public. 

That in order to succeed politically, a man must be a 


ὕπαρ, XXIL POSITION OF A DISSENTER. 


genuine believer in the creed of King Nomos or the Position of 

ruling force—cast in the same spiritual mould—(I sents, nea 
here take the word creed not as confined to religion, points, from 
but as embracing the whole of a man’s critical sninlons aid 
idéal, on moral or social practice, politics, or taste countrymen. 


—the ends which he deems worthy of being aspired to, or 
proper to be shunned, by himself or others) is laid down by 
Sokrates as a general position: and with perfect truth. In 
disposing of the force or influence of government, whoever 
possesses that force will use it conformably to his own maxims, 
A man who dissents from these maxims will find no favour in 


made the main occupation of mature 
life, nor be prosecuted up to the pitch 
of accurate theorising: this view, since 


Cicero quotes ἃ similar opinion put 
by Ennius the poet into the mouth of 
Neoptolemus, Tusc. D. ii. 1, 1; Aulus 


Plato here assigns it to Kallikles, is 
denounced by most of the Platonic 
critics as if it were low and worthless. 
Yet it was held by many of the most 
respectable citizens of antiquity; and 
the question is, in point of fact, that 
which has always been in debate, 
between the life of theoretical specula- 
tion and the life of action. 

Isokrates urges the same view both 
in Orat. xv. De Permutatione, sect. 
282-287, pp. 485-486, Bekker; and 
Orat. xii. Panathenaic. sect. 29-32, p. 
321, Bekker. διατρίψαι μὲν οὖν περὶ 
τὰς παιδείας ταύτας χρόνον τινα συμ- 
βουλεύσαιμ᾽ ἂν τοῖς νεωτέροις, μὴ jules 
τοι περιϊδεῖν τὴν φύσιν τὴν αὐτῶν 
κατασκελετευθεῖσαν ἐπὶ τούτοις, ὅσο. 


Gell. ν. τθ---“ degustandum ex phi- 
losophia censet, non in eam ingurgi- 
tandum.” 

Tacitus, in describing the education 
of Agricola, who was taken by his 
mother in his earlier years to study at 
Massilia, says, c. 4:—'‘ Memoria teneo, 
solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima 
juventa studium philosophia, ultra 
“μῶν concessum Romano et senatort, 

ausisse; ni prudentia matris incen- 
sum ac flagrantem animum coercuis- 
set.” 

I have already cited this last pas- 
sage, and commented upon the same 
point, in my notes at the end of the 
last chapter of my preceding volume— 
on the Euthydémus. 
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the public assembly ; nor, probably, if his dissent be grave 
and wide, will he ever be able to speak out his convictions 
aloud in it, without incurring dangerous antipathy. But what 
is to become of such a dissenter*—the man who frequents 
the same porticos with the people, but does not hold the 
same creed, nor share their judgments respecting social ex- 
petenda and fugienda? How is he to be treated by the 
government, or by the orthodox majority of society in their 
individual capacity ? Debarred, by the necessity of the case, 
from influence over the public councils—what latitude of pur- 
suit, profession, or conduct, is to be left to him as a citizen? 
How far is he to question, or expose, or require to be proved, 
that which the majority believe without proof? Shall he 
be required to profess, or to obey, or to refrain from contra- 
dicting, religious or ethical doctrines which he has examined 
and rejected ? Shall such requirement be enforced by threat 
of legal penalties, or of ill-treatment from individuals, which is 
not less intolerable than legal penalties ? What is likely to be 
his character, if compelled tosuppress all declaration of his own 
creed, and to act and speak as if he were believer in another ? 

The questions here suggested must have impressed them- 
Probable selves forcibly on the mind of Plato, when he recol- 
Platoon this lected the fate of Sokrates. In spite of a blameless 
Claim put life, Sokrates had been judicially condemned and ex- 
the Gorgias’ ecuted for publicly questioning received opinions, in- 
pendentiocu novating upon the established religion, and instilling 
philosophy, into young persons habits of doubt. To dissent only 
the indiscrl” for the better, afforded no assurance of safety: and 
ported by Plato knew well that his own dissent from the 
Bokrates Athenian public was even wider and more system- 
atic than that of his master, The position and plan of life 
for an active-minded reasoner, dissenting from the established 
opinions of the public, could not but be an object of interest- 
ing reflection to him The Gorgias (written, in my judg- 

£ Horat. ates i. ne 70— aves Ombia te λάνετευος oe tes the terrent 


a eg ipee vel §=sg I have referred to the 
Olim quod ne Gagi rite cauta leoni treatise of Mr. John Stuart Mill “On 
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ment, long after the death of Sokrates, probably after the 
Platonic school was established) announces the vocation of 
the philosopher, and claims an open field for speculation, 
apart from the actualities of politics—for the self-acting 
reason of the individual doubter and investigator, against the 
authority of numbers and the pressure of inherited tradition. 
A formal assertion to this effect, was worthy of the founder 
of the Academy—the earliest philosophical school at Athens. 
Yet we may observe that while the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias adopts the life of philosophy, he does not renew that 
farther demand with which the historical Sokrates had coupled 
it in his Apology—the liberty of oral and aggressive cross- 
examination, addressed to individuals personally and indis- 
criminately *—to the primores populi as well as to the populum 
tributim. The fate of Sokrates rendered Plato more cautious, 
and induced him to utter his ethical interrogations and 
novelties of opinion in no other way except that of lectures 
to chosen hearers and written dialogue: borrowing the name 
of Sokrates or some other speaker, and refraining upon 
system (as his letters' tell us that he did) from publishing 
any doctrines in his own name. 

As a man dissenting from received opinions, Sokrates had 
his path marked out in the field of philosophy or 
individual speculation. ΤῸ such a mind as his, the 
fullest liberty ought to be left, of professing and 
defending his own opinions, as well as of combating 
other opinions, accredited or not, which he may 
consider false or uncertified.* The public guidance ‘™"* 


Importance 


Liberty,” where this important topicis (Ueber Platon’s schriftstellerische 
discussedinamannerequallyprofound Motive, Ῥ. 290) treats any such pru- 
and enlightened. The coexistence of dential discretion, in res to the” 
individual reasoners enquiring and form and mode of putting forward un- 
pe peop ising forthemselves,withthe popularopinions, as unworthy of Plato 
ed opinions of the majority, isone and worthy only of Protagoras and 
of the main conditions which distih- other Sophists. I dissent from this 
guish a progressive from a stationary opinion altogether. We know that Pro- 
community. tagoras was very circumspect as to form 
* Plat. Apol. Sokr.pp. 21-22-23-28E. (Timonap.Sext. Emp. adv. Mathemat. 
τοῦ δὲ θεοῦ rdrrovros, ὡς ἐγὼ φήθην ix. 5.67): ut the passage of Plato cited 
τε καὶ ὑπέλαβον, φιλοσοφοῦντά με δεῖν by Hermann does not prove it. 
(ἢν καὶ ἐξετάζοντα ἐμαυτόν τε  * So Sokrates also says in the Pla- 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, &. tonic Apology, pp. 31-32. Οὐ γὰρ 
* Plat. Ep. ii. 314 Β, K. F.Hermann ἔστιν ὅστις ἀνθρώπων σωθήσεται οὔτε 
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of the state thus falls to one class of minds, the activity of 
speculative discussion to another: though accident may pro- 
duce, here and there, a superior individual, comprehensive or 
dexterous enough to suffice for both. But the main deside- 
ratum is that this freedom of discussion should exist: that 
room shall be made, and encouragement held out, to the 
claims of individual reason, and to the full publication of all 
doubts or opinions, be they what they may: that the natural 
tendency of all ruling force, whether in few or in many hands, 
to perpetuate their own dogmas by proscribing or silencing 
all heretics and questioners, may be neutralised as far as 
possible. The great expansive vigour of the Greek mind— 
the sympathy felt among the best varieties of Greeks for 
intellectual superiority in all its forms—and the privilege 
of free speech (παῤῥησία), on which the democratical citizens 
of Athens prided themselves—did in fact neutralise very con- 
siderably these tendencies in Athens. A greater and more 


piv οὔτε οἰδενὶ πλήθ We read in the treatise of Plutarch 
καὶ διακωλύων πολλὰ against the Epikurean Kolétes, an 
ἄδικα ὁμα ἐν τῇ πόλει γίγνε- acrimonious invective against Epiku- 


ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι τὸν τῷ ὄντι 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ δικαίου, καὶ εἰ μέλ- 
χρόνον σωθήσεσθαι, ἰδιω- 


The reader will find the speculative 
individuality of Sokrates illustrated in 
the sixty-eighth chapter of my History 
of Greece. 

The antithesis of the philosophising 
or speculative life, against the rheto- 
rical, political, forensic life—which 
is put so much to the advantage of 
the former by Plato in the Gorgias, 
Theatétus (p. 173, seq.), and else- 
where—was the theme of Cicero’s lost 
dialogue called Hortensius: wherein 
Hortensius was introduced pleading 
the cause against philosophy, (see 
Orelli, Fragm. Ciceron. pp. 479-480), 
while the other speakers were provided 
by Cicero with arguments mainly in de- 
fence of philosophy, partly also against 
rhetoric. The competition between the 
teachers of rhetoric and the teachers 
of philosophy continued to be not 
merely animated but bitter, from Plato 
downward throughout the Ciceronian 
age. (Cicero, De Oratore, i. 45-46- 
47-75, ὅσ. 


rus and his followers, for recommend- 
ing a scheme of life such as to withdraw 
men from active political functions, 
(Plutarch adv. Kol6t. pp.1125 C,1127- 
1128); the like also in his other trea- 
tise, (Non Posse Suaviter Vivi secun- 
dum Epicurum.) But Plutarch at the 
same time speaks as if Epikurus were 
the only philosopher who had recom- 
mended this, and as if all the other phi- 
losophers had recommended an active 
life; nay, he talks of Plato among the 
philosophers actively engaged in prac- 
tical reformatory legislation, through 
Dion and the pupils of the Academy (p. 
1126, B,C). Here Plutarch mistakes: 
the Platonic tendencies were quite 
different from what he supposes. The 
Gorgias and Theetétus enforce upon 
the philosopher a life quite apart from 
politics, pursuing his own course, and 
not meddling with others—g,rocdgou 
τὰ αὐτοῦ πράξαντος καὶ ob πολυπραγμονῇ- 
σαντος ἐν τῷ βίῳ (Gorg. 526C); which 
is the same advice as Epikurus gave. 
It is set forth eloquently in the poe 

of Lucretius, but it been set fort 
previously, not less eloquently, in the 
rhetoric of Plato. 
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durable liberty of philosophising was procured for Athens, 
and through Athens for Greece generally, than had ever been 
known before in the history of mankind. 

This antithesis of the philosophical life to the rhetorical 
or political, constitutes one of the most interesting 
features of the Platonic Gorgias. But when we 
follow the pleadings upon which Plato rests this 
grand issue,and the linewhich he draws between the 
two functions, we find much that is unsatisfactory. 
Since Plato himself pleads both sides of the case, he riage 
is bound in fairness to set forth the case which he _ 
attacks (that of rhetoric), as it would be put by com- 
petent and honourable advocates—by Perikles, for example, 
or Demosthenes, or Isokrates, or Quintilian. He does this, 
to a certain extent, in the first part of the dialogue, carried 
on by Sokrates with Gorgias. But in the succeeding portions 
—carried on with Polus and Kalliklés, and occupying three- 
fourths of the whole—he alters the character of the defence, 
and merges it in ethical theories which Perikles, had he been 
the defender, would not only have put aside as misplaced, 
but disavowed as untrue. Perikles would have listened with 
mixed surprise and anger, if he had heard any one utter the 
monstrous assertion which Plato puts into the mouth of Polus 
—That rhetors, like despots, kill, impoverish, or expel any 
citizen at their pleasure. Though Perikles was the most 
powerful of all Athenian rhetors, yet he had to contend all 
his life against fierce opposition from others, and was even 
fined during his last years. He would hardly have under- 
stood how an Athenian citizen could have made any assertion 
so completely falsified by all the history of Athens, respecting 
the omnipotence of the rhetors. Again, if he had heard 
Kalliklés proclaiming that the strong giant had a natural 
right to satiate all his desires at the cost of the weaker Many 
—and that these latter sinned against Nature when they took 
precautions to prevent him—Perikles would have protested 
against the proclamation as emphatically as Plato.™ 
Thuydide ie indeed have referred to his own panegyrical oration in 

VOL. IL. L 
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If we suppose Perikles to have undertaken the defence of 


Perfkies = the rhetorical element at Athens, against the dia- 
accepted the lectic element represented by Sokrates, he would 
defence of , oe . 
thetoric, δ have accepted it, though not a position of his own 
Plato has put : : ᾿ : 
itintothe choosing, on the footing on which Plato places it 
γἰβον * 


in the mouth of Gorgias: “Rhetoric is an engine 
of persuasion addressed to numerous assembled auditors: it 
ensures freedom to the city (through the free exercise of such 
a gift by many competing orators) and political ascendancy 
or command to the ablest rhetor. It thus confers great 
power on him who possesses it in the highest measure: but 
he ought by no means to employ that power for unjust pur- 
poses.” It is very probable that Perikles might have recom- 
mended rhetorical study to Sokrates, as a means of defending 
himself against unjust accusations, and of acquiring a certain 
measure of influence on public affairs." But he would have 
distinguished carefully (as Horace does) between defending 
yourself against unjust attacks, and making unjust attacks 
upon others: though the same weapon may suit for both. 
Farther, neither Perikles, nor any defender of free speech, 
would assent to the definition of rhetoric—That it is a branch 
of the art of flattery, studying the immediately pleasurable, 


Ὁ Horat. Satir. ii. 1, 39— 


** Sec bic stilus haud petet ultro 
Quemquam animantem ; et me veluti custodiet 
ensis 
Vagind tectus; quem cur destringere coner, 
Tutus ab infestis latronibus? Ob pater et rex 
Jupiter! ut pereat positum rubigine telum, 
Nec \ Sa noceat cupido mihi pacis! At 
le 


ΕΝ me commérit (melius nonjtangere! clamo) 
lebit, et insignis toté cantabitur urbe.” 


We need only read the Memorabilia 
of rae poe (ii. 9), to see that the 
historical Sokrates judged of these 
matters differently from the Platonic 
Sokrates of the Gorgias. Kriton com- 
plained to Sokrates that life was diffi- 
cult at Athens for a quiet man who 
wished only to mind his own business 
(τὰ ἑαντοῦ πράττει»); because there 
were persons who brought unjust ac- 
tions at law against him, for the pur- 

of extorting money to buythem off. 
The Platonic Sokrates of the Gorgias 
would have replied to him: “ Never 


mind: you are just, and these assail- 
ants are unjust: they are by their own 
conduct entailing upon themselves a 
terrible distemper, from which, if you 
leave them unpunished, they will suf- 
fer all their lives: they injure them- 
selves more than they injure you.” 
But the historical Sokrates in Xeno- 
ae replies in quite another spirit. 
e advises Kriton to look out fora 
clever and active friend, to attach this 
son to his interest by attention and 
avours, and to trust to him for keeping 
off the assailants. Accordingly, a poor 
but energetic man named Archedemus 
is found, who takes Kriton’s 
against the assailants, and even brings - 
counter-attacks against them, which 
force them to leave Kriton alone, and 
to give money to Archedemus himself. 
The advice given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates to Kriton is the same in prin- 
ciple as the advice given by Kalliklés 
to the Platonic Sokrates. 
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and disregarding the good.° This indeed represents Plato’s 


own sentiment, and was true in the sense which the 


Platonic Sokrates assigns (in 


not in the Protagoras) to the words good and evil. 
But it is not true in the sense which the Athenian 
people and the Athenian public men assigned to 


those words. Both the one 


° The reply coors by the rhetor 
Aristeides to the Gorgias of Plato is 
well deserving of perusal, though (like 
all his compositions) it is very prolix 
and wordy. See Aristeides, Orationes 
xlv. and xlvi.—lep) Ῥητορικῆς, and 
Ὑπὲρ τῶν Terrdpwy. In the last of 
the two orations he defends the four 
eminent Athenians (Miltiades, The- 
mistoklés, Periklés, Kimon) whom 
Plato disparages in the Gorgias. 

Aristeides insists forcibly on the 
partial and narrow view here taken by 
Plato of persuasion, as a working force 
both for establishing laws and carrying 
on government. He remarks truly 
that there are only two forces between 
which the choice must be made, in- 
timidation and persuasion; that the 
substitution of persuasion in place of 
force is the great improvement which 
has made public and private life worth 
having (μόνη βιωτὸν ἡμῖν πεποίηκε τὸν 
βίον, Orat. xlv. p. 64, Dindorf); that 
neither laws could be discussed and 
passed, nor judicial trial held under 
them, without ῥητορικὴ as the engine 
of persuasion (pp. 66-67-136); that 
Plato in attacking Rhetoric had no 
right to single out despots and violent 
conspirators as illustrations of it—el7’ 
ἐλέγχειν μὲν βούλεται τὴν ῥητορικὴν, 
κατηγορεῖ δὲ τῶν τυράννων καὶ δυνασ- 
τῶν, τὰ ἄμικτα μιγνὺ -ς---τίς γὰρ 
οὐκ οἶδεν, ὅτι ῥητορικὴ καὶ τυραννὶς 
τοσοῦτον ἀλλήλων κεχωρίσται, ὅσον τὸ 
πείθειν τοῦ βιάζεσθαι (p. 99). He im- 
pugns the distinction which Plato has 
drawn between ἰατρικὴ, γυμναστικὴ, 
κυβερνητικὴ, νομοθετικὴ, &c., on the one 
side, which Plato calls τέχναι, arts or 
sciences, and affirms to rest on scientific 
principles—and ῥητορικὴ, μαγειρικὴ, 
&c.,on the other side, which Plato 
affirms to be only guess-work or grop- 
ing, resting on empirical analogies. 

- Aristeides says that ἰατρικὴ and ῥητο- 
ρικὴ are in this respect both on ἃ par; 


the Gorgias, though roooghipad 


but not the ᾿ 
same as that 
which Plato 


and the other used conceived. 


that both are partly reducible to rule, 
but partly also driven by necessity to 
conjectures and analogies, and the 
physician not less than the rhetor (pp. 
45-48-49); which the Platonic ἐδ: 
krates himself affirms in another dia- 
logue, Philébus, p. 56 A. 

The most curious part of the argu- 
ment of Aristeides is where he disputes 
the prerogative which Plato had 
Claimed for ἰατρικὴ, γυμναστικὴ, ὅσ. 
on the ground of their being arts or 
reducible to rules. .The effects of 
human art (says Aristeides) are much 
inferior to those of θεία μοίρα or divine 
inspiration. Many patients are cured 
of disease by human art; but man 
more are cured by the responses an 
directions of the Delphian oracle, by 
the suggestion of dreams, and by other 
varieties of the divine prompting, de- 
livered through the Pythian priestess, 
8 woman altogether ignorant (p. 11). 
καίτοι μικρὰ μὲν ἡ πάντας εἰδυῖα λόγους 
ἰατρικὴ πρὸς τὰς ἐκ Δελφῶν δύναται 
λύσεις, ὅσαι καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ κοινῇ καὶ νόσων 
καὶ παθημάτων ἁπάντων ἀνθρωπίνων 
ἐφάνθησαν. Patients who are cured in 
this way by the Gods without medical 
art, acquire a natural impulse which 
leads them to the appropriate remedy 
--- ἐπιθυμία αὐτοὺς ἄγει ἐπὶ τὸ ὄνησον 
(p. 20). Aristeides says that he can 
himself depose—from his own personal 
experience as a sick man seeking cure, 
and from personal knowledge of many 
other such—how much more efficacious 
in healing is aid from the Gods, given 
in dreams and other ways, than advice 
from physicians; who might wellshud- 
der when they heard the stories which 
he could tell (pp. 21-22). To under- 
value science and art (he says) is the 
principle from which men start, when 
they flee to the Gods for help—rot 
καταφυγεῖν ἐπὶ τοὺς θεοὺς σχεδὸν ἀρχὴ, 
τὸ τῆς τέχνης ὑπεριδεῖν ἔστιν. 


L2 
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the words pleasurable and good as familiarly as Plato, and had 
sentiments corresponding to both of them. The pleasurable 
and painful referred to present and temporary causes: the 
Good and Evil to prospective causes and,permanent situations, 
involving security against indefinite future suffering, combined 
with love of national dignity and repugnance to degradation, 
as well as with a strong sense of common interests and 
common obligations to each other. To provide satisfaction for 
these common patriotic feelings—to sustain the dignity of the 
city by effective and even imposing public establishments, 
against foreign enemies—to protect the individual rights of 
citizens by an equitable administration of justice—counted in 
the view of the Athenians as objects good and honourable: 
while the efforts and sacrifices necessary for these permanent 
ends, were, so far as they went, a renunciation of what they 
would call the pleasurable. When, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians, acting on the advice of 
Perikles, allowed all Attica to be ravaged, and submitted to 
the distress of cooping the whole population within the long 
walls, rather than purchase peace by abnegating their Hel- 
lenic dignity, independence, and security—they not only 
renounced much that was pleasurable, but endured great 
immediate distress, for the sake of what they regarded as 8 
permanent good? Eighty years afterwards, when Demo- 
sthenes pointed out to them the growing power and encroach- 
ments of the Macedonian Philip, and exhorted them to the 
efforts requisite for keeping back that formidable enemy, 
while there was yet time—they could not be wound up to the 
pitch requisite for affronting so serious an amount of danger 
and suffering. They had lost that sense of Hellenic dignity, 
and that association of self-respect with active personal sol- 


P Nothing can be more at variance 
with the doctrine which Plato assigns 
to Kallikiés in the Gorgias, than the 
three memorable speeches of Perikles 
in Thucydides, i. 144, ii. 35, ii. 60, seq. 
All these speeches are penetrated with 
the deepest sense of that κοινωνία and 
φιλία which the Platonic Sokrates 
extols: not one of them countenances 


πλεονεξίαν, which the Platonic Sokrates 
forbids (Gorg. 508 E). Τὸ προστα- 
λαιπωρεῖν τῷ δόξαντι καλῷ (to use the 
expressive phrase of Thucydides,ii. 53) 
was a remarkable feature in the abe: 
racter of the Athenians of that day: 
it was subdued for the moment by the 
leiden misery of pestilence and 
war combined. 
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diership and sailorship, which rendered submission to an 
enemy the most intolerable of all pains, at the time when 
Perikles had addressed them. They shut their eyes to an 
impending danger, which ultimately proved their ruin. On 
both these occasions, we have the pleasurable and the good 
brought into contrast in the Athenian mind; in both we have 
the two most eminent orators of Grecian antiquity enforcing 
the good in opposition to the pleasurable: the first successfully, 
the last vainly, in opposition to other orators. 

Lastly, it is not merely the political power of the Athenians 
that Perikles employs his eloquence touphold. He pictoric was 
dwells also with emphasis on the elegance of taste, (ypieyst αἱ 
on the intellectual force and activity, which war- Spyies 
ranted him in decorating the city with the title of {ined seat- 
Preceptress of Hellas.1 All this belongs, not to the ρος αμην 


roneous in- 


pleasurable as distinguished from the good, but to ferences 
good (whether immediately pleasurable or not) in Kunis of 
its most comprehensive sense, embracing the im- ἢ 
provement and refinement of the collective mind. If 
Perikles, in this remarkable funeral harangue, flattered the 
sentiments of the people—as he doubtless did—he flattered 
them by kindling their aspirations towards good. And Plato 
himself does the same (though less nobly and powerfully), 
adopting the received framework of Athenian sentiment in 
his dialogue called Menexenus, which we shall come to in a 
future chapter. 

The issue, therefore, which Plato here takes against 
Rhetoric, must stand or fall with the Platonic Idéal ‘ne Pistonic 
of Good and Evil. But when he thus denounces asgood,coms 
both the general public and the most patriotic tem, aisc 
rhetors, to ensure exclusive worship for his own order may be 
Idéal of Good—we may at least require that he =o as 
shall explain, wherein consists that Good—by what εοοά. Di. 
mark it is distinguishable—and on what authority about virtue. 
pre-eminence is claimed for it. So far, indeed, we advance 
by. the help of Plato’s similes*—order, discipline, health and 


4 Thucyd. ii. 41-42. ξυνελών τε | παίδευσιν εἶναι, &. 
λέγω τήν τε πᾶσαν πόλιν τῆς Ἑλλάδος | " Plat. Gorg. p. 504. 
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strength of body—that we are called upon to recognise, apart 
from all particular moments of enjoyment or suffering, of 
action or quiescence, a certain permanent mental condition 
and habit—a certain order, regulation, discipline—as an object 
of high importance to be attained. This (as I have before 
remarked) is a valuable idea which pervades, in one form or 
another, all the Hellenic social views,from Sokrates downward, 
and even before Sokrates; an idea, moreover, which was com- 
mon to Peripatetics, Stoics, Epikureans. But mental order and 
discipline is not in itself an end: it may be differently cast, 
and may subserve many different purposes. The Pythagorean 
brotherhood was intensely restrictive in its canons. The 
Spartan system exhibited the strictest order and discipline— 
an assemblage of principles and habits predetermined by 
authority and enforced upon all—yet neither Plato nor Ari- 
stotle approve of its results. Order and discipline attained full 
perfection in the armies of Julius Cesar and the French 
Emperor Napoleon: in the middle ages, also, several of the 
monastic orders stood high in respect to finished discipline 
pervading the whole character: and the Jesuits stood higher 
than any. Hach of these systems has included terms equiva- 
lent to justice, temperance, virtue, vice, &c., with sentiments 
associated therewith, yet very different from what Plato 
would have approved. The question—What is Virtue ?— 
Vir bonus est quts?—will be answered differently in each. 
The Spartans—when they entrapped (by a delusive pretence 
of liberation and military decoration) two thousand of their 
bravest Helot warriors, and took them off by private assassina- 
tions,"—did πού offend against their own idea of virtue, or 
against the Platonic exigency of Order—Measure—System. 
It is therefore altogether unsatisfactory, when Plato—pro- 
How todis. fessing to teach us how to determine scientifically, 
right order which pleasures are bad, and which pains are 
"Wrong. Plsto good—refers to a durable mental order and disci- 
vious,  pline. Of such order there existed historically many 
varieties ; and many more are conceivable, as Plato himself 
has shown in the Republic and Leges. By what tests is the 
* Thucydid. iv. 80. 
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right order to be distinguished from the wrong? If by its 
results, by what results ?—calculations for minimising pains, 
and maximising pleasures, being excluded by the supposition? 
Here the Sokrates of the Gorgias is at fault. He has not 
told us by what scientific test the intelligent Expert proceeds 
in determining what pleasures are bad, and what pains are 
good. He leaves such determination to the unscientific senti- 
ment of each society and each individual. He has not, in 
fact, responded to the clear and pertinent challenge thrown 
out by the Sokrates of the Protagoras. 

I think, for these reasons, that the logic of the Gorgias 1 is 
not at all on a par with its eloquence. But there is The (a 

olds the 

one peculiar feature which distinguishes it among independence 
all the Platonic dialogues. Nowhere in ancient ofthe dlasent- 
literature is the title, position, aud dignity of indi- sopher. 
vidual dissenting opinion, ethical and political—against esta- 
blished ethical and political orthodoxy—so clearly marked out 
and so boldly asserted. “The Athenians will judge as they 
think right: none but those speakers who are in harmony with 
them, have any chance of addressing their public assemblies 
with effect, and acquiring political influence. I, Sokrates, 
dissent from them, and have no chance of political influence: 
but I claim the right of following out, proclaiming, and de- 
fending, the conclusions of my own individual reason, until 
debate satisfies me that I am wrong.” 


ne mr eer tne 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


PHZDON. 


Tue Phedon is characterised by Proklus as a dialogue 
The Phedon Wherein Sokrates unfolds fully his own mental his- 
andespai” tory, and communicates to his admirers the complete 
ὍΣ. range of philosophical cognition.* This criticism is 
partly well founded. The dialogue generally is among the 

most affirmative and expository in the Platonic list. Sokrates 
undertakes to prove the immortality of the soul, delivers the 
various reasons which establish the doctrine to his satisfaction, 


: and confutes some dissentient opinions entertained by others. 


In regard to the exposition, however, we must consider our- 
selves as listening to Plato under the name of Sokrates: and 
we find it so conducted as to specify both certain stages 
through which the mind of Plato had passed, and the logical 
process which (at that time) appeared to him to carry con- 
Viction. 

The interest felt by most readers in the Phedon, however, 
Situstionsnd depends, not so much on the argumentative expo- 
stan ne Sitions (which Wyttnebach” justly pronounces to be 
een ce, Obscure and difficult as well as unsatisfactory) as 
ie’. on the personality of the expounding speaker, and 


thetic interest 
® Proklus, in Platon. Republ. p. 392. | ἀρίστου, καὶ ἄλλως 


cece καὶ 
ἐν Φαίδωνι μὲν γὰρ ὅπου διαφερόντως ὃ | δικαιοτάτου. The 


phrase τῶν τότε, 


Σωκράτης τὴν ἑαυτοῦ (why ἀναπλοῖ, καὶ 
πᾶν τὸ τῆς ἐπιστήμης πλῆθος ἀνοίγει 
τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ (ηλωταῖς, ἄο. Wytten- 
baeh thinks (note, ad p. 108 E.) that 
Plato was young when he composed 
the Phedon. But nosufficient grounds 
are given for this: and the concludin 

sentence of the dialogue affords son 
presumption that it was composed 
many years efter the death of Sokrates 
—H8e ἡ τελευτὴ ὦ Ἐχέκρατες, τοῦ 
ἁταίρον ἡμῖν ο, ἀνδρὸς, ὡς ἡμεῖς 
φαῖμεν ἂν, τῶν τότε ὧν ἐπειράθημεν 


which may probably have slipped un- 
consciously from Plato, implies that 
Sokrates belonged to the past genera- 
tion. The beginning of the dialogue 
undoubtedly shows that Plato in- 
tended to place it shortly after the 
death of Sokrates; but the word τότε 
at the end is inconsistent with this 
supposition, and comes out uncon- 
sciously as a mark of the real time. 

b Bee the Prolegomena prefixed to 
Wyttenbach’s edition of the Phadon, 
p. xxi. p. 10. 
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the irresistible pathos of the situation. Sokrates had been 
condemned to death by the Dikastery on the day after the 
sacred ship, memorable in connection with the legendary 
voyage of Theseus to Krete, had been dispatched on her 
annual mission of religious sacrifice at the island of Delos. 
The Athenian magistrates considered themselves as precluded 
from putting any one to death by public authority, during 
the absence of the ship on this mission. Thirty days elapsed 
between her departure and her return: during all which in- 
terval, Sokrates remained in the prison, yet with full per- 
mission to his friends to visit him. They passed most of 
every day in the enjoyment of his conversation.° In the 
Pheedon, we read the last of these conversations, after the 
sacred vessel had returned, and after the Eleven magistrates 
had announced to Sokrates that the draught of hemlock 
would be administered to him before sunset. On communi- 
cating this intelligence, the magistrates released Sokrates 
from the fetters with which he had hitherto been bound. It 
is shortly after such release that the friends enter the prison 
to see him for the last time. One of the number, Pheedon, 
recounts to Echekratés not only the conduct and discourse of 
Sokrates during the closing hours of his life, but also the 
swallowing of the poison, and the manner of his death. 

More than fifteen friends of the philosopher are noted as 
present at this last scene: but the only two who gies and 
take an active part in the debate, are, two young Kebés, the 
Thebans named Kebés and Simmias./ These friends, fn"? δος 
though deeply attached to Sokrates, and full of (ceean* 
sorrow at the irreparable loss impending over them, “** 
are represented as overawed and fascinated by his perfect 
fearlessness, serenity, and dignity. They are ashamed to 
give vent to their grief, when their master is seen to maintain 
his ordinary frame of mind, neither disquieted nor dissatis- 

¢ Plato, Phedon, pp. 58-59. money if Sokrates had accepted his 

It appears that Kriton Coons bail | proposition to escape, noticed already 
before the Dikasts, in a certain sum of | in chap. viii. 
money, that Sokrates should remain | ἃ Plato, Phsedon, Pp. 59 B, 89 A. 
in prison and not escape (Plat. Phe- dos νεανίσκων τοὺς λόγους, &. p. 89 A, 


dot, p . 115 D; Kriton, 45 B). Kriton | 5 Plato, Phedon, pp. 58-59. 
sould: have been oblig Lot to pay this 
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fied. The fundamental conception of the dialogue is, to re- 
present Sokrates as the same man that he was before his 
trial: unmoved by the situation—not feeling that any mis- 
fortune is about to happen to him—equally delighting in 
intellectual debate—equally fertile in dialectic invention. So 
much does he care for debate, and so little for the impending 
catastrophe, that he persists in a great argumentative effort, 
notwithstanding the intimation conveyed by Kriton from the 
gaoler, that if he heated himself with talking, the poison 
might perhaps be languid in its operation, so that two or three 
draughts of it would be necessary instead of one. Sokrates 
even advances the position that death appears to him as a 
benefit rather than:a misfortune, and that every true philoso- 
pher ought to prefer death to life, assuming it to supervene 
without his own act—suicide being forbidden by the Gods. 
He is represented as “placidus ore, intrepidus verbis; in- 
tempestivas suorum lacrimas coercens”—to borrow a phrase 
from Tacitus’s striking picture of the last hours of the Em- 
peror Otho To see him thus undisturbed, and even wel- 
coming his approaching end, somewhat hurts the feelings of 
his assembled friends, who are in the deepest affliction at the 
certainty of so soon losing him. Sokrates undertakes to de- 
fend himself before them as he had done before the Dikasts; 
and to show good grounds for his belief, that, death is not a 
misfortune, but a benefit, to the philosopher? Simmias and 
Kebés, though at first not satisfied with the reasonings, are 
nevertheless reluctant to produce their doubts, from fear of 
mortifying him in his last moments: but Sokrates protests 
against such reluctance as founded on a misconception of his 
existing frame of mind.' He is now the same man as he was 
before, and he calls upon them to keep up the freedom of 
debate unimpaired. 

Indeed this freedom of debate and fulness of search—the 
Emphasis of paramount value of “reasoned truth” —the necessity 
ineating on of keeping up the force of individual reason by con- 


debete, ac- stant argumentative exercise—and the right of inde- 


{ Plato, Phedon, p. 63 D.. | * Plato, Phedon, p. 63. 
ἔ Tacitus, Hist. ii. 48. i Plato, Pheedon, p. 84 D-E. 
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pendent judgment for hearer as well as speaker— ‘ive exer 
stand emphatically proclaimed in these last words of 5,on4 i=- 
the dying philosopher. He does not announce the judgment ον 
immortality of the soul as a dogma of imperative *"™ 
orthodoxy; which men, whether satisfied with the proofs or not, 
must believe, or must make profession of believing, on pain of 
being shunned as a moral pestilence, and disqualified from 
giving testimony in a court of justice. He sets forth his own 
conviction, with the grounds on which he adopts it. But he 
expressly recognises the existence of dissentient opinions: he 
invites his companions to bring forward every objection: he 
disclaims all special purpose of impressing his own conclusions 
upon their minds: nay, he expressly warns them not to be 
biassed by their personal sympathies, then wound up to the 
highest pitch, towards himself. He entreats them to preserve 
themselves from becoming tinged with msology, or the hatred 
of free argumentative discussion: and he ascribes this mental 
vice to the early habit of easy, uninquiring, implicit belief : 
since a man thus ready of faith, embracing opinions without 
any discriminative test, presently finds himself driven to 
abandon one opinion after another, until at last he mistrusts 
all opinions, and hates the process of discussing them, laying 
the blame upon philosophy instead of upon his own intellect.* 
“For myself” (says Sokrates) “I fear that in these my last 
hours | depart from the true spirit of philosophy— sas of 
like unschooled men, who, when in debate, think, Soxratesthat 


his friends 
scarcely at all how the real question stands, but care shall ae 
only to make their own views triumphant in the ἐξα ροίηβ 
minds of the auditors. Between them and me there MAutorty 
is only thus much of difference. I regard it as a Shi follow | 
matter of secondary consequence, whether my con- {icions of 


clusions appear true to my hearers; but I shall do το: 
my best to make them appear as much as possible true to 


k Plato, Phedon, pp. 89 Ὁ, go. Aoyous μισήσας. Ῥ. 00 Β. ἐπειδάν τις 

Πρῶτον εὐλαβηθῶμέν τι πάθος μὴ | πιστεύσῃ λόγῳ τινὶ ἀληθεῖ εἶναι, ἄνευ 
πάθωμεν. Τὸ ποῖον, ἦν 8 ἐγώ; Μὴ | τῆς περὶ τοὺς λόγους τέχνης, κἄπειτα 
γενώμεθα, i 8 ὃς, μισόλογοι, ὥσπερ οἱ | ὀλίγου ὕστερον αὐτῷ δόξῃ ψευδὴς εἶναι, 
μισάνθρωποι γιγνόμενοι: ὧς οὐκ ἔστιν, ἐνίοτε μὲν ὧν, ἐνίοτε δ' οὐκ ὧν, καὶ 
ἔφη, 5, τι ἄν τις μείζω κακὸν πάθοι }! αὖθις ἕτερος καὶ ἕτερος, ἄο. 
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myself. My calculation is as follows: mark how selfish it is. 
If my conclusion as to the immortality of the soul is true, I 
am better off by believing it: If I am in error, and death be 
the end of me, even then I shall avoid importuning my friends 
with grief, during these few remaining hours: moreover my 
error will not continue with me—which would have been a 
real misfortune—but will be extinguished very shortly. Such 
is the frame of mind, Simmias and Kebés, with which I ap- 
proach the debate. Do you follow my advice: take little 
thought of Sokrates, but take much more thought of the 
truth. If I appear to. you to affirm anything truly, assent to 
me: but if not, oppose me with all your powers of reasoning : 
Be on your guard lest, through earnest zeal, I should deceive 
alike myself and you, and should leave the sting in you, like 
a bee, at this hour of departure.” 

This is a remarkable passage, as illustrating the spirit and 


Remarkable PUTpose of Platonic dialogues. In my preceding 
tion of eam- Chapters, I have already shown, that it is no part 
for reasoned . 


of the aim of Sokrates to thrust dogmas of his own 
truthandthe , ; Ε . . 

liberty ofin- into other men’s minds as articles of faith. But 
dividual dis- : 
rent. then, most of these Chapters have dwelt upon Dia- 
logues of Search, in which Sokrates has appeared as an inter- 
rogator, or enquirer jointly with others: scrutinising their 
opinions, but disclaiming knowledge or opinions of his own. 
Here, however, in the Pheedon, the case is altogether different. 
Sokrates is depicted as having not only an affirmative opinion, 
but even strong conviction, on a subject of great moment: 
which conviction, moreover, he is especially desirous of pre- 
serving unimpaired, during his few remaining hours of life. 
Yet even here, he manifests no anxiety to get that conviction 


1 Plato, Phedon, p. 91. Gd γὰρ 
ὅπως τοῖς παροῦσιν ἃ ἔγω λέγω Sdter 
ἀληθῆ εἶναι, προθυμήσομαι, εἰ μὴ εἴη 
πἀρεργον---ἅλλ᾽ ὅπως αὐτῷ ἐμοὶ ὅτι 
πάλιστα δόξει οὕτως ἔχειν. λογίζομαι 
γὰρ, ὦ φίλε ἕταιρε---καὶ θέασαι ὡς 
πλεονεκτικῶΞ---εἰ μὲν τυγχάνει ἀληθῇ 


ἀηδὴς ἔσομαι ὀδυρόμενος. ὑμεῖς μέντοι, 
ἂν ἐμοὶ πείθησθε, σμικρὸν oppor 
τίσαντες Σωκράτους, τῆς δὲ 
ἀληθείας πολὺ μᾶλλον, ἐὰν 
μέν τι ὑμῖν δοκῶ ἀληθὲς λέ- 
γὙειν, ξυνομολογήσατε---εἷ δὲ 
μὴν παντὶ λόγῳ ἀντιτείνετε, 


ὄντα ἃ λέγω, καλῶς ἔχει τὸ πεισθῆναι" 
εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστι τελευτήσαντι, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὖν τοῦτόν γε τὸν χρόνον αὐτὸν τὸν 
πρὸ τοῦ θανάτου ἧττον τοῖς παροῦσιν 


εὐλαβούμενοι ὅπως μὴ ἐγὼ ὑπὸ προ- 
θυμίας ἅμα ἐμαυτόν τε καὶ ὑμᾶς ἐξαπα»- 
thoas, ὥσπερ μέλιττα τὸ κέντρον 


ἐγκαταλιπὼν οἰχήσουαι. 
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into the minds of his friends, except as a result of their own 
independent scrutiny and self-working reason. Not only he 
does not attempt to terrify them into believing, by menace of 
evil consequences if they do not—but he repudiates pointedly 
even the gentler machinery of conversion, which might work 
upon their minds through attachment to himself and rever- 
ence for his authority. His devotion is to “reasoned truth :” 
he challenges his friends to the fullest scrutiny by their own 
independent reason: he recognises the sentence which they 
pronounce afterwards as valid for them, whether concurrent 
with himself or adverse. Their reason is for them, what his 
reason is for him: requiring, both alike (as Sokrates here 
proclaims), to be stimulated as well as controuled by all- 
searching debate—but postulating equal liberty of final deci- 
sion for each one of the debaters. The stress laid by Plato 
upon the full liberty of dissenting reason, essential to philo- 
sophical debate—is one of the most memorable characteristics 
of the Phedon. When we come to the treatise De Legibus 
(where Sokrates does not appear), we shall find a totally oppo- 
site view of sentiment. In the tenth book of that treatise 
Plato enforces the rigid censorship of an orthodox persecutor, 
who makes his own reason binding and compulsory on all. 
The natural counterpart and antithesis to the Phedon, is 
found in the Symposion." In both, the personality phedon ana 
of Sokrates stands out with peculiar force: in the ss a a 
one, he is in the fulness of life and enjoyment, along ae 
with festive comrades—in the other, he is on the verge of 
approaching death, surrounded by companions in deep afilic- 
tion. The point common to both, is, the perfect self-command 
of Sokrates under a diversity of trying circumstances. In 
the Symposion, we read of him as triumphing over heat, cold, 
fatigue, danger, amorous temptation, unmeasured potations of 
wine, &c.:" in the Pheedon, we discover him rising superior to 
machor (Rinleitung sum Phesdon,p.9, Bophist and the Stetennet oleee 
&c.): though I do not think that he Sophist. p. 217; Politic. p. 257.) 


has shown sufficient ground for his |. Plato, Symposion, pp. 214 A, 219 


theory regarding the Symposion and D, 220-221-22 D: compare Phd 
‘the Pheedon,as jointly intended to de- p. 116, C. a Marcus ‘Antoninus (2 


pict the character of the philosopher, 16.) compares on this point his father 
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the fear of death, and to the contagion of an afflicted com- 
pany around him. Still, his resolute volition is occasionally 
overpowered by fits of absorbing meditation, which seize him 
at moments sudden and unaccountable, and chain him to the 
spot for a long time. There is moreover, in both dialogues, a 
streak of eccentricity in his character, which belongs to what 
Plato calls the philosophical inspiration and madness, rising 
above the measure of human temperance and prudence.° 
The Phsedon depicts in Sokrates the same intetise love of 
philosophy and dialectic debate, as the Symposion and Phss- 
drus: but it makes no allusion to that personal attachment, 
and passionate admiration of youthful beauty, with which, 
according to those two dialogues, the mental fermentation of 
the philosophical aspirant is asserted to begin.? Sokrates in 
the Pheedon describes the initial steps whereby he had been 
led to philosophical study :1 but the process is one purely 
intellectual, without reference to personal converse with be- 
loved companions, as a necessity of the case. His discourse 
15 that of a man on the point of death— abruptis vite blan- 
dimentis” *—and he already looks upon his body, not as 
furnishing the means of action and as requiring only to be 
trained by gymnastic discipline (as it appears in the Re- 
public), but as an importunate and depraving companion, of 
which he is glad to get rid: so that the ethereal substance 
of the soul may be left to its free expansion and fellowship 
with the intelligible world, apart from sense and its solicit- 
ations. 


Antoninus Pius to Sokrates: both were 


οὔτ᾽ bs ἂν εὕροι τις ζητῶν, &e. 
capable of enjoyment as well as of ab- 


p. 218 πάντες γὰρ κεκοινωνήκατε 


stinence, without ever losing their self- 
command. Ἐφαρμόσειε δ᾽ ἂν αὐτῷ 
(Antoninus P.) τὸ περὶ τοῦ Σωκράτους 
μνημονευόμενον, ὅτι καὶ ἀπέχεσθαι καὶ 
ἀπολαύειν ἐδύνατο τούτων, ὧν πολλοὶ 
πρός τε τὰς ἀποχὰς ἀσθενῶς, καὶ πρὸς 
τὰς ἀπολαύσεις ἐνδοτικῶς, ἔχουσιν. Τὸ 
δὲ ἰσχύειν, καὶ ἔτι καρτερεῖν καὶ ἐννή- 
φειν ἑκατέρῳ, ἀνδρὸς ἔστιν ἄρτιον καὶ 


© Plato, Symposion, pp. 174-175-220 
©, D. Compare Pheedon, pp. 84C,95 Εἰ. 
P Plato, Sympos. p. 215 A, p. 221 D. 
οἷος δὲ οὑτοσὶ γέγονε τὴν ἀτοπίαν 
ἄνθρωπος, καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ οἱ λόγοι αὐτοῦ, 


τῆς φιλοσόφου μανίας καὶ βακχείας, ὅσο, 
About the φιλόσοφος μανία, compare 
Plato, Phedrus, pp. 245-250. 

Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 251-253. Sym- 
Posion, pp. 210-211. ὅταν τις ἀπὸ τῶνδε 
διὰ τὸ ὀρθῶς παιδεραστεῖν ἐπανιὼν ἐκεῖνο 
τὸ καλὸν ἄρχηται καθορᾷν, ὅτο. 

4 Plato, Pheedon, p.g6 A. ἐγὼ οὖν 
re δίειμι περὶ αὐτῶν τά γε ἐμὰ πάθη, 

C 


© Tacitus, Hist. ii. 53. “ Othonis 
libertus, habere se suprema ejus man- 
data respondit: ipsum viventem qui- 
dem relictum, sed sol posteritatis 
cur&, et abruptis vite blandimentis.” 
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* We have here one peculiarity of the Phedon, whereby it 
stands distinguished both from the Republic and the ps. 
Timeus. The antithesis on which it dwells is that of SHPR.,. 
the soul ormind,on one hand—the body on the other. tosnt Ἐν 


The soul or mind is spoken of as one and indi- eine 


visible: as if it were an inmate unworthily lodged or shuts Ant- 
imprisoned in the body. It is not distributed into tween soul 

distinct parts, kinds, or varieties: no mention is 
made of that tripartite distribution which is so much insisted 
on in the Republic and Timseus:—the rational or intellectual 
(encephalic) soul, located in the head—the courageous or pas- 
- sionate (thoracic), between the neck and the diaphragm—the 
appetitive (abdominal), between the diaphragm and the navel. 
In the Phedon, the soul is noted as the seat of reason, in- 
tellect, the love of wisdom or knowledge, exclusively: all that 
belongs to passion and appetite, is put to account of the body:* 
this is distinctly contrary to the Philébus, in which dialogue 
Sokrates affirms that desire or appetite cannot belong to the 
body, but belong only to the soul. In Pheedon, nothing is said 
about the location of the rational soul, in the head,—nor 
about the analogy between its rotations in the cranium and 
the celestial rotations (a doctrine which we read both in | 
the Timeus and in the Republic) : on the contrary, the soul is 
affirmed to have lost, through its conjunction with the body, 
that wisdom or knowledge which it possessed during its state of 
pre-existence, while completely apart from the body, and while 
incommerce with those invisible Ideasto which its own separate 
nature was cognate.’ That controul which in the Republic is 
exercised by the rational soul over the passionate and appeti- | 
tive souls, is in the Phedon exercised (though imperfectly) | 
by the one and only soul over the body." In the Republic | 
and Timeus, the soul is a tripartite aggregate, a community 
of parts, a compound: in the Pheedon, Sokrates asserts it to 
be uncompounded, making this fact a point in his argument.* 


* Plato, Phedon, p.66. Compare} * Plato, Phsdon 
᾿ p. 8. ύνθε 
Plato Philebus, P. 35, oe μονοειδὲς, Ῥ. 80 Β, perked with the 
’ sp. 70. : τρία εἴδη τῆς ψυχῆς, Republic, p. 430. 
Be capers Phsedon, p. 94 C-E, with | In the abstract given by Alkinous of 
PY 6, lv. pp. 439 O, 440 A, 441 E, | the Platonic doctrine, we read in cap. 24 
442 U. ὅτι τριμερής ἐστιν ἡ ψυχὴ κατὰ τὰς 
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Again, in the Phedon, the soul is pronounced to be essentially. 
uniform and incapable of change: as such, it is placed in 
antithesis with the body, which is perpetually changing: 
while we read, on the contrary, in the Symposion, that soul 
and body alike are in a constant and unremitting variation, 
neither one nor the other ever continuing in the same con- 
dition.’ 

The difference which I have here noted shows how Plato 
modified his doctrine to suit the purpose of each 
dialogue. The tripartite soul would have been found 
inconvenient in the Phedon, where the argument 
required that soul and body should be as sharply 
distinguished as possible. Assuming passion and 
appetite to be attributes belonging to the soul, as 
well as reason— Sokrates will not shake them off when he 
becomes divorced from the body. He believes and expects 
that the post-existence of the soul will be, as its pre-existence 
has been, a rational existence—a life of intellectual contem- 
plation and commerce with the eternal Ideas: in this there is 
no place for passion and appetite, which grow out of its con- 
junction with the body. The soul here represents Reason 

d Intellect, in commerce with their correlates, the objective 
Entia Rationis: the body represents passion and appetite as 
well as sense, in implication with their correlates, the objects 
of sensible perception.’ Such is the doctrine of the Pheedon; 
but Plato is not always consistent with himself on the point. 
His ancient as well as his modern commentators are not 
agreed, whether, when he vindicated the immortality of the 
soul, he meant to speak of the rational soul only, or of the 
aggregate soul with its three parts as above described. There 
are passages which countenance both suppositions.* Plato 


Different 
doctrines of 
Plato about 
the soul. 
Whether all 
the three 
souls are im- 
mortal, or 
the rational 
soul alone. 


δυνάμεις, καὶ κατὰ λόγον τὰ μέρη αὐτῆς 
τόποις ἰδίοις διανενέμηται: in cap. 25 
that the ψυχὴ is ἀσύνθετος, ἀδιάλυτος, 
ἀσκέδαστος. 

Υ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 79-80; Sym- 
posion, pp. 207-208. 

5 This is the same antithesis as we 
read in Xenophon, ascribed to Cyrus in 
his dying ad to his sone—é &xpa- 


τος καὶ en ie νοῦ-ς---τὸ ἄφρον σῶμα, 
Oyropeed. vili. 7, 20. 


® Alkinous, Introduct. 0. 25. ὅτι 
μὲν οὖν αἱ λογικαὶ ψυχαὶ ἀθάνατοι ὑπάρ- 
χουσι κατὰ τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον, βεβαιώ- 
car’ ἄν τις" εἰ δὲ καὶ αἱ ἄλογοι, τοῦτο 
τῶν ἀμφισβητουμένων ὑπάρχει. Galen 
considers Plato as affirming that the 
two inferior souls are mortal—Nep) τῶν 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἠθῶν, T. iv. p. 73» Kithn. 

This subject is hand} in an in- 
structive Dissertation of K. F. Her- 
mann—De Partibus Anima Immorta- 
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seems to have leaned sometimes to the one view, sometimes 
to the other: besides which, the view taken in the Pheedon is 
8, third, different from both—viz.: That the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive, are not recognised as 
existing. 

. The philosopher (contends Sokrates) ought to rejoice when 


death comes to sever his soul altogether from his 


body: because he is, throughout all his life, strug- 


aphi 
isac 


gling to sever himself from the passions, appetites, 


impulses and aspirations, which grow out of the 


hiss 
his t 


body: and to withdraw himself from the perceptions 
of the corporeal senses, which teach no truth, and 


libus secundum Platonem—delivered 
at Gottingen in the winter Session, 
1850-1851. He inclines to the belief 
that Plato intended to represent only 
the rational soul as immortal, and the 
other two souls as mortal (p. 9). But 
the passages which he produces are 
quite suflicient to show, that Plato 
sometimes held one language, some- 
times the other; and that Galen, who 
wrote an express treatise (now lost) to 
rove that Plato was inconsistent with 
imself in respect to the soul, might 
have produced good reasons for his 
opinion. The “inconstantia Platonis” 
(Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 12) must be ad- 
mitted here as on other matters. We 
must take the different arguments 
and doctrines of Plato as we find them 
in their respective places. Hermann (p. 
4) says about the commentators—“ De 
irrationali animé alii ancipites hese- 
runt, alii claris verbis mortalem pre- 
dicarunt: quumque Neoplatonicee 
sectes principes, Numenius et Plotinus, 
non modo brutorum, sed ne plantarum 
quidem, animas immortalitate privare 
ausi sunt,—mox insequentes in alia 
omnia digressi aut plane perire irra- 
tionales partes affirmarunt, aut medi 
quadam vii ingressi, quamvis cor- 
porum fato exemptis, mortalitatem 
tamen et ipsi tribuérunt.” It appears 
_ that the divergence of opinion on this 
ae began as early as Xenokrates 
an peeusippus— 606 Olympiodorus, 
Scholiain Pheedonem,§ 175. The large 
construction adopted by Numenius 
and Plotinus is completely borne out 
by ἃ passage in the Phadon, p. 70 E. 
I must here remark that Hermann 
VOL. I. 


does not note the full extent of discre- 
pancy between the Phesdon and Plato’s 
other dialogues, consisting in this— 
That in the Phsodon, Plato suppresses 
all mention of the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive: 
insomuch that if we had only the 
Phedon remaining, we should not 
have known that he had ever affirmed 
the triple partition οὗ the soul, or the 
co-existence of the three souls, 

I transcribe an interesting passage 
from M. Degérando, respecting the 
belief in different varieties of soul, 
and partial immortality. 

Degérando—Histoire Comparée des 
Systémes de Philosophie. Vol. i. p. 213. 

“ Les habitans du Thibet, du Groen- 
land, du nord de l Amérique, admet- 
tent deux fmes: les Cariibes en ad- 
mettent trois, dont une, disent-ils, celle 
qui habite dans la téte,remonte seuleau 

ysdesfimes. Les habitansdu Groen- 
and croient d’ailleurs les ames des 
hommes semblables au principe de la 
vie des animaux : ils supposent que les 
divers individus peuvent changer 
d’aimes entre eux pendant la vie, et qu’ 
apres la vie ces 4mes exécutent de 
grands voyages, avec toutes sortes de 
fatigues et de périls. Les peuples du 
Canada se représentent Jes 4mes sous 
la forme d’ombres errantes: les Pata- 
gons, les habitans du Sud de |’ Asie, 
croient entendre leurs voix dans |’écho: 
et les anciens Ramains eux-mémes 
n’éetaient pas étrangers a cette opinion. 
Les Négres s’imaginent que la destinée 
de 1 &me aprés la vie est encore [169 ἃ 
celle du co et fondent sur cette 
idée une foule de pratiques.” = 
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lead only to deceit or confusion: He is constantly attempting 
to do what the body hinders him from doing completely—to 
prosecute pure mental contemplation, as the only way of 
arriving at truth: to look at essences or things in themselves, 
by means of his mind or soul in itself apart from the body." 
Until his mind be purified from all association with the body, 
it cannot be brought into contact with pure essence, nor can 
his aspirations for knowledge be satisfied.© Hence his whole 
life is really a training or approximative practice for death, 
which alone will enable him to realise such aspirations.4 
Knowledge or wisdom is the only money in which he com- 
putes, and which he seeks to receive in payment.° He is not 
[ courageous or temperate in the ordinary sense: for the cou- 
-rageous man, while holding death to be a great evil, braves 
it from fear of greater evils—and the temperate man abstains 
‘from various pleasures, because they either shut him out 
᾿ from greater pleasures or entail upon him disease and poverty. 
The philosopher is courageous and temperate, but from a 
different motive: his philosophy purifies him from all these 
sensibilities, and makes him indifferent to all the pleasures 
and pains arising from the body: each of which, in proportion 
to its intensity, corrupts his perception of truth and falsehood, 
and misguides him in the search for wisdom or knowledge! 
While in the body, he feels imprisoned, unable to look for 
knowledge except through a narrow grating and by the de- 
ceptive media of sense. From this durance philosophy par- 
tially liberates him,—purifying his mind, like the Orphic or 
Dionysiac religious mysteries, from the contagion of body & 
and sense: disengaging it, as far as may be during life, from 
sympathy with the body: and translating it out of the world 
of sense, uncertainty, and mere opinion, into the invisible 
> Plato, Pheedon, p. 66 E. εἰ 


: _ ἀπο- 
λομεν καθαρῶς τι εἴσεσθαι, ἀπαλλο τε καὶ τεθνάναι. Ῥ. 67 E, οἱ 
αὐτοῦ (τοῦ σώματοι) καὶ αὐτῇ τῇ ae μων 


ὁ Plato, Phesdon, p.67 B. | και. “ Plato, Phedon, p.69 A. ἀλλ' 

θαρῇ γὰρ καθαροῦ ἐφάπτεσθαι ἃ οὐ τῳ μόνον τὸ ee ὀρθὸν, bot 
Besar ov δεῖ ¥ αλλάττεσθαι, 
@ Plato, Phedon, p. 64. κινὶ Sate ee ieee ee 


γὰρ ὅσοι τνγχάνουσιν ὀθῶ ὁ ὁὀΟὃ  ΡΙαίο, Phaodon, pp. 
“" s φοὺς ἄλλους ὅτι “ Ρ]αίο, Phedon, aed 
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region of truth and knowledge. If such purification has been 
fully achieved, the mind of the philosopher is at the moment 
of death thoroughly severed from the body, and passes clean 
away by itself, into commerce with the intelligible Entities or 
realities. 

On the contrary, the soul or mind of the ordinary man, 
which has undergone no purification and remains 
in close implication with the body, cannot get com- 
pletely separated even at the moment of death, but 
remains encrusted and weighed down by bodily ac- 
companiments, so as to be unfit for those regions to 
which mind itself naturally belongs. Stich impure 
minds or souls are the ghosts or shadows which 
haunt tombs; and which become visible, because 
they cling to the visible world, and hate the invisible." Not 
being fit for separate existence, they return in process of time 
into conjunction with fresh bodies, of different species of men 
or animals, according to the particular temperament which 
they carry away with them.' The souls of despots, or of 
violent and rapacious men, will pass into the bodies of wolves 
or kites: those of the gluttonous and drunkards, into asses 
and such-like animals. A better fate will be reserved for 
the just and temperate men, who have been socially and 
politically virtuous, but simply by habit and disposition, 
without any philosophy or pure intellect: for their souls will 
pass into the bodies of other gentle and social animals, such 
as bees, ants, wasps,“ &c., or perhaps they may again return 
into the human form, and may become moderate men. It is 
the privilege only of him who has undergone the purifying 
influence of philosophy, and who has spent his life in trying 


Souls of the 


into the bo- 
dies of diffe- 
rent animala. 
The philo- 
sopher alone 
is relie 

from all com- 
munition with 
body. 


Ὁ Plato, Pheedon, p. 81. ὃ δὴ καὶ 
ἔχουσα ἡἣ τοιαύτη ψυχὴ βαρύνεται τε 
καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον, 
φόβῳ τοῦ ἀειδοῦς τε καὶ “Adov, ὥσπερ 
λέγεται, περὶ τὰ μνήματά τε καὶ τοὺς 
τάφους κυλινδουμένη, περὶ ἃ δὴ καὶ 
ὥφθη ἅττα ψυχῶν σκοτοείδη φάσματα, 
οἷα παρέχονται αἱ τοιαῦται ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα, 
αἱ μὴ καθαρῶς ἀπολυθεῖσαι ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ὁρατοῦ μετέχουσαι, διὸ καὶ δρῶνται. 

' Plato, Pheedon, pp. 82-84. 


k Plato, Phedon, p. 82 A. Οὐκοῦν 
εὐδαιμονέστατοι καὶ τούτων εἰσὶ καὶ els 
βέλτιστον τόπον ἰόντες of @rhy δημο- 
τικὴν τε καὶ πολιτικὴν ἀρετὴν ἐπιτετη» 
δευκότες, ἣν δὴ καλοῦσι σωφροσύνην τε 
καὶ δικαιοσύνην, ἐξ ἔθους τε καὶ μελέτης 
γεγονυῖαν ἄνεν φιλοσοφίας καὶ νοῦ. 
Ὅτι τούτους εἰκός ἐστιν εἰς τοιοῦτον 
πάλιν ἀφικνεῖσθαι πολιτικόν τε καὶ ἥμε» 
pov γένος, frou μελιττῶν ἢ σφηκῶν ἣ 
μυρμήκων, &o. 

M 2 
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to detach himself as much as possible from communion with 
the body—to be relieved after death from the obligation of 
fresh embodiment, that his soul may dwell by itself in a 
region akin to its own separate nature: passing out of the 
world of sense, of transient phenomena, and of mere opinion, 
into a distinct world where it will be in full presence of the 
eternal Ideas, essences, and truth; in companionship with 
the Gods, and far away from the miseries of humanity.' 
Such is the creed which Sokrates announces to his friends 
Special privi- in the Pheedon, as supplying good reason for the 
for philoso. readiness and satisfaction with which he welcomes 


Phodonepart death. It is upon the antithesis between soul (or 


toocs men mind) and body, that the main stress is laid. The 
philosophers. partnership between the two is represented as the 
radical cause of mischief: and the only true relief to the 
soul consists in breaking up the partnership altogether, so as 
to attain a distinct, disembodied, existence. Conformably to 
this doctrine, the line is chiefly drawn between the philo- 
sopher, and the multitude who are not philosophers—not 
between good and bad agents, when the good agents are not 
philosophers. This last distinction is indeed noticed, but is 
kept subordinate. The unphilosophical man of social good- 
ness is allowed to pass after death into the body of a bee, or 
an ant, instead of that of a kite or ass;™ but he does not attain 
the privilege of dissolving connection altogether with body. 
Moreover the distinction is one not easily traceable: since 
Sokrates™ expressly remarks that the large majority of man- 
kind are middling persons, neither good nor bad in any 
marked degree. Philosophers stand in a category by them- 
selves: apart from the virtuouscitizens, as well asfrom the mid- 
dling and the vicious. Their appetites and ambition are indeed 
deadened, so that they agree with the virtuous in abstaining 
from injustice: but this is not their characteristic feature. 
Philosophy is asserted to impart to them a special purification, 
like that of the Orphic mysteries to the initiated: detaching 
i 
24 B." Cnnpare δ᾽ τς ©. seine ἈΞ Fis, Bandon por B18 


αὑτῶν οἱ φιλοσοφίᾳ ἱκανῶς καθῃράμενοι)Ϊ͵ 5" Plato, Phedo 
ἄνευ τε σωμάτων (ὥσι τὸ παράπαν εἰς a es 
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the soul from both the body and the world of sense, except in 
so far as is indispensable for purposes of life: replunging the 
soul, as much as possible, in the other world of intelligible 
essences, real forms or Ideas, which are its own natural kin- 
dred and antecedent companions. The process whereby this 
is accomplished ig intellectual rather than ethical. It is the 
process of learning, or (in the sense of Sokrates) the revival 
in the mind of those essences or Ideas with which it had 
been familiar during its anterior and separate life: accom- 
panied by the total abstinence from all other pleasures and 
temptations.° Only by such love of learning, which is iden- 
tical with philosophy (φιλόσοφον, φιλομαθὲς), is the mind 
rescued from the ignorance and illusions unavoidable in the 
world of sense. ᾿ 

In thus explaining his own creed, Sokrates announces a 
full conviction that the soul or mind is immortal, gies and 
but he has not yet offered any proof of it: and Kebés do 
Simmias as well as Kebés declare themselves to [atv tie 
stand in need of proof. Both of them however are 9 the soul, 
reluctant to obtrude upon him any doubts. An 
opportunity is thus provided, that Sokrates may 


but are un- 
willing to 
trouble So- 
krates by 
asking for 


exhibit his undisturbed equanimity—his unimpaired Protea ΤΙΣ 
argumentative readiness—his keen anxiety not to {rates ἑκα. 
tional debate. 


relax the grasp of a subject until he had brought it 
to a satisfactory close—without the least reference to his 
speedily approaching death. This last-mentioned anxiety is 
made manifest in a turn of the dialogue, remarkable both for 
dramatic pathos and for originality.” We are thus brought 
to the more explicit statement of those reasons upon which 
Sokrates relies. 


° Plato, Phedon, pp. 82-115.—rdas | 116-1 37, 187-194, &e. 
Ῥ 


(ἡδονὰς) τὰς περὶ τὸ μανθάνειν ἐσπού- 
δασε, το. 

These doctrines, laid down by Plato 
in the Phadon, bear great analogy to 
the Sanskrit pee eons called han: 
khya founded by Kapila, as expounded 
and criticised in the treatise of M. Bar- 
thélemy ὁ =e (Mémoire sur le 

ya, Paris, 1852, pp. 273-278 
and the other aller PP bition, 
by the same author (Paris, 1855), pp. 


Plato, Phedon, p. §9 B.O,—the 
remark made by Sokrates, when strok- 
ing down the head and handling the 
abundant hair of Phedon, in allusion 
to the cutting off of all this hair, which 
would be among the acts of mourning 
performed by Phedon on the morrow, 
after the death of Sokrates: and the 
impressive turn given to this remark, 
in reference to the solution of the 
problem then in debate. 
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If the arguments whereby Sokrates proves the immortality 
Simmias ang Of the soul are neither forcible nor conclusive, not 
Keblebelieve fully satisfying even Simmias? to whom they are 
Pin ag addressed —the adverse arguments, upon the faith of 
tutes which the doctrine was denied (as we know it to 
trine—Thet have been by many philosophers of antiquity) can- 
port of hat not be said to be produced at all. Simmias and 
futed by So- Kebés are represented as Sokratic companions, 

partly Pythagoreans; desirous to find the doctrine 
true, yet ignorant of the proofs. Both of them are earnest 
believers in the pre-existence of the soul, and in the objective 
reality of Ideas or intelligible essences. Simmias however 
adopts in part the opinion, not very clearly explained, “That 
the soul is a harmony or mixture: ” which opinion Sokrates 
refutes, partly by some other arguments, partly by pointing 
out that it is inconsistent with the supposition of the soul as 
pre-existent to the body, and that Simmias must make his 
election between the two. Simmias elects without hesitation, 
in favour of the pre-existence: which he affirms to be demon- 
strable upon premisses or assumptions perfectly worthy of 
trust: while the alleged harmony is at best only a probable 
analogy, not certified by conclusive reasons." Kebés again, 
while admitting that the soul existed before its conjunction 
with the present body, and that it is sufficiently durable to 
last through conjunction with many different bodies—astill 
expresses his apprehension that though durable, it is “not 
eternal. Accordingly, no man can be sure that his present 
body is not the last with which his soul is destined to be 
linked ; so that immediately on his death, it will pass away 
into nothing. The opinion of Kebés is remarkable, inasmuch 
as it shows how constantly the metempsychosis, or transition 
of the soul from one body to another, was included in all the 
varieties of ancient speculation on this subject. 

4 Plato, Phesdon, p. 107 B. Pheedon, p. 86. Lucretius as well as 

r Plato, Pheedon, Ῥ. 92. Plato impugns the doctrine, iii. 97. 

s Plato, corm pp. 86-95. κρᾶσιν Ϊ Galen, a great admirer of P ato, 
καὶ ἁρμονίαν, ἄο. though not pretending to determine 

“Animam esse harmoniam complures positively wherein the essence of the 


uidem statuerant, sed aliam alii, et | soul consists, maintains a doctrine sub- 
versa ratione,” says Wyttenbach ad | stantially the same es what is here im- 


- 
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Before replying to Simmias and Kebés,Sokrates is described 
as hesitating and reflecting for a long time. He then sokrates un- 
enters into a sketch οἵ" his own intellectual history. tllectual α 
How far the sketch as it stands depicts the real wanderings 
Sokrates, or Plato himself, or a supposed mind not whiet bis 
exactly coincident with either—we cannot be cer- passed. 
tain: the final stage however must belong to Plato himself. 
“ You compel me” (says Sokrates) “to discuss thoroughly 
the cause of generation and destruction." I will tell Firetaoctrine 
. ° . . . of Sokratea 
you, if you like, my own successive impressions on 1s to< caste, 
these subjects. When young, I was amazingly herejecteait. 
eager for that kind of knowledge, which people call the inves- 
tigation of Nature. I thought it matter of pride to know the 
causes of everything—through what everything is either 
generated, or destroyed, or continues to exist. I puzzled 
myself much to discover first of all such matters as these— 
Is it a certain putrefaction of the Hot and the Cold in the 
system (as some say), which brings about the nourishment of 
animals? Is it the blood through which we think—or air, 
or fire? Or is it neither one nor the other, but the brain, which 
affords to us sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, out of 
which memory and opinion are generated: then, by a like 
process, knowledge is generated out of opinion and memory 
when permanently fixed?* I tried to understand destructions 
as well as generations, celestial as well as terrestrial phe- 
nomena. But I accomplished nothing, and ended by fancying 
myself utterly unfit for the enquiry. Nay—I even lost all 
the knowledge of that which I had before believed myself to 
understand. For example—From what cause does a man 


literal translation. 


ugned—that it depends upon a cer- 
tains 5 Plato, Pheedon, p.96. Οὐ φαῦλον 


tain κρᾶσις of the elements and pro- 


perties in the bodily organism—Tlept 
τῶν τῆς ψυχῆς ἠθῶν, vol. iv. pp. 774- 
775, 779-782, ed. Κύμη. He com- 
plains much of the unsatisfactory ex- 
planations of Plato on this point. 

t Plato, Pheedon, pp. 96-102. 

The following abstract is intended 
only to exhibit the train of thought and 
ΒΓΕ deer pursued by Sokrates; not 

ering to the exact words, nor even 
preserving the interlocutory form. I 
could not have provided room for a 


πρᾶγμα (ητεῖς" ὅλως γὰρ δεῖ περὶ γενέ- 
σεως καὶ φθορᾶς τὴν αἰτίαν διαπραγ" 
ματεύσασθαι. ἐγὼ οὖν σοὶ δίειμι, ἐὰν 
βούλῃ, τά γε ἐμὰ πάθη, ὅσ. 

Σ Plato, Phedon, p. 96 Β. ἐκ δὲ 
μνήμης καὶ δόξης, λαβούσης τὸ ἠρεμεῖν, 
κατὰ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι ἐπιστήμην. 

This is the same distinction between 
δόξα and ἐπιστήμη, as that which 
Sokrates gives in the Menon, though 
not with full confidence (Menon, pp. 
97-98). See supra, chap. xx. p. 23. 
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grow? At first, I had looked upon this as evident—that it 
was through eating and drinking; flesh being thereby added 
to his flesh, bone to his bone, &c. So too, when a tall and a 
short man were standing together, it appeared to me that the. 
former was taller than the latter by the head—that ten were 
more than eight because two were added to them’—that 
ἃ rod of two cubits was greater than a rod of one cubit, 
because it projected beyond it by a half. Now—I am satis- 
fied that I do not know the cause of any of these matters. 
I cannot explain why, when one is added to one, such addition 
makes them two; since in their separated state each was one. 
In this case, it is approximation or conjunction which is said 
to make the two: in another case, the opposite cause, disjunc- 
tion, is said also to make two—when one body is bisected.* 
How two opposite causes can produce the same effect—and 
how either conjunction or disjunction can produce two, where 
there were not two before—I do not understand. In fact, I 
could not explain to myself, by this method of research, the 
generation, or destruction, or existence, of anything; and I 
looked out for some other method. 

“It was at this time that I heard a man reading out of 
Second dec- 8, book, which he told me was the work of Anaxa< 
raived by the goras, the affirmation that Nous (Reason, Intelli- 
treatise of : 
Anaxagoras. pence) was the regulator and cause of all things. I 
felt great satisfaction in this cause; and I was convinced, 
that if such were the fact, Reason would ordain everything 
for the best: so that if I wanted to find out the cause of any 
generation, or destruction, or existence, I had only to enquire 
in what manner it was best that such generation or destruc- 
tion should take place. Thus a man was only required to 
know, both respecting himself and respecting other things, 
what was the best: which knowledge, however, implied that 
he must also know what was worse—the knowledge of the 
one and of the other going together.* I thought I had thus 

y Plato, Phedon, p. 96 ἘΣ. καὶ ἔτι * Plato, Pheedon, p. 97 B. 
γε τούτων ἐναργεστέρα, τὰ δέκα μοι ® Plato, Pheedon, p. 97 Ὦ. εἰ οὖν 
ἐδόκει τῶν Sere πλείονα εἶναι, διὰ τὸ | τις βούλεται τὴν αἰτίαν εὑρεῖν περὶ 
δύο αὑτοῖς προσεῖναι, καὶ τὸ δίπηχυ τοῦ ἑκάστου, ὅπῃ γίγνεται ἣ ἀπόλλυται ἣ 


wnxvalov μεῖζον εἶναι διὰ τὸ ἡμίσει | ἔστι, τοῦτο δεῖν περὶ αὐτοῦ εὑρεῖν, ὅπῃ 
αὐτοῦ ὑπερέχειν. βέλτιστον αὐτῷ ἔστιν ἣ εἶναι 4 ἄλλο 
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found a master quite to my taste, who would tell me, first 
whether the earth was a disk or a sphere, and would proceed 
to explain the cause and the necessity why it must be so, by 
showing me how such arrangement was the best: next, if he 
said that the earth was in the centre, would proceed to show 
that it was best that the earth should be in the centre. 
Respecting the Sun, Moon, and Stars, I expected to hear the 
like explanation of their movements, rotations, and other 
phenomena: that is, how it was better that each should do 
and suffer exactly what the facts show. I never imagined 
that Anaxagoras, while affirming that they were regulated by 
Reason, would put upon them any other cause than this— 
that it was best for them to be exactly as they are. I pre- 
sumed that, when giving account of the cause, both of each 
severally and all collectively, he would do it by setting forth 
what was best for each severally and for all in common. 
Such was my hope, and 1 would not have sold it for a large 
price. I took up eagerly the book of Anaxagoras, and read 
it as quickly as I could, that I might at once come to the 
knowledge of the better and worse. 

“Great indeed was my disappointment when, as I pro- 
‘ceeded with the perusal, I discovered ‘that the 
author never employed Reason at all, nor assigned és 

‘ did not follow 

any causes calculated to regulate things generally : out the op- 
that the causes which he indicated were, air, ether, ciple into de- 
water, and many other strange agencies. The case tinction be- 
seemed to me the same as if any one, while an- ficient and 
nouncing that Sokrates acts in all circumstances by ficient. 
reason, should next attempt to assign the causes of each of 
my proceedings severally :° As if he affirmed, for example, 


doxew ἣ ποιεῖν" ἐκ δὲ Bh τοῦ τάχιστα τὸ καὶ τὸ 
Adyou τούτου οὐδὲν ἄλλο σκοπεῖν προσ ο.,... 
fnew ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ © Plato, Pheedon, p. 98 ©. καὶ μοὶ 
περὶ τῶν ἄλλων, GAN’ ἢ τὸ ἄριστον δοξεν ὁμοιότατον πεπονθέναι ὥσπερ 
pa τὸ βέλτιστον: ἀναγκαῖον δὲ εἶναι ν εἴτις λέγων ὅτι Σωκράτης πάνθ' ὅσα 
τὸν αὐτὸν τοῦτον καὶ τὸ χεῖρον εἰδέναι!" τς 
τὴν αὐτὴν γὰρ εἶναι ἐπιστήμην περὶ λέγειν τὰς αἰτία 
αὐτῶν. λέγοι πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι διὰ ταῦτα νῦν 
b Plato, Pheedon, p. 98 Β. καὶ οὐκ ἔνθαδε κάθημαι, ὅτι ξυγκεῖται τὸ σῶμά 
ἂν ἀπεδόμην πολλοῦ τὰς ἐλπίδας, ἀλλὰ μον ἐξ ὀστῶν καὶ al be καὶ τὰ μὲν 
σπουδῇ λαβὼν τὰς βίβλους ὡς ὀστᾶ ἐστὶ στεῤῥὰ καὶ διαφνὰς ἔχει χωρὶς 
γτα οἷός 7 ἦ ἀνεγίγνωσκον, ἵν᾽ ὡς ΠΤ ἡ 0, 


So rn 
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that the cause why I am now sitting here is, that my body is 
composed of bones and ligaments—that my bones are hard, 
and are held apart by commissures, and my ligaments such 
as to contract and relax, clothing the bones along with the 
flesh and the skin which keeps them together—that when the 
bones are lifted up at their points of junction, the contraction 
and relaxation of the ligaments makes me able to bend my 
limbs—and that this is the reason why I am now seated here 
in my present crumpled attitude: Or again—as if, concerning 
the fact of my present conversation with you, he were to 
point to other causes of a like character—varieties of speech, 
air,and hearing, with numerous other similar facts—omitting 
all the while to notice the true causes, viz.,-—That inasmuch 
as the Athenians have deemed it best to condemn me, for 
that reason I too have deemed it best and most righteous to 
remain sitting here and to undergo the sentence which they 
impose. For, by the Dog, these bones and ligaments would 
have been long ago carried away to Thebes or Megara, by 
my judgment of what is best—if I had not deemed it more 
righteous and honourable to stay and affront my imposed 
sentence, rather than to run away. It is altogether absurd 
to call such agencies by the name of causes. Certainly, if a 
man affirms that unless I possessed such joints and ligaments 
and other members as now belong to me, I should not be 
able to execute what I have determined on, he will state no 
more than the truth. But to say that these are the causes 
why I, a rational agent, do what I am now doing, instead of 
saying that I do it from my choice of what is best—this 
-would be great carelessness of speech: implying that a man 
cannot see the distinction between that which is the cause in 
reality, and that without which the cause can never be a 
cause.° It is this last which most men, groping as it were in 


ἃ Plato, Pheedon, p. 98 Εἰ. ἀμελήσας 
τὰς ὡς ἀληθῶς αἰτίας λέγειν, ὅτι ἐπείδη 
᾿Αθηναίοις ἔδοξε βέλτιον εἶναι ἐμοῦ κατα- 
ψηφίζεσθαι, διὰ ταῦτα δὴ καὶ ἐμοὶ βέλ- 
τιον αὖ δέδοκται ἔνθαδε καθῆσθαι, &e. 

© Plato, Phedon, p. 99 A. ἀλλ᾽ 
αἴτια μὲν τὰ τοιαῦτα καλεῖν Alay ἄτο- 
σον" εἰ δέ τις λέγοι, ὅτι ἄνευ τοῦ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ἔχειν καὶ ὀστᾶ καὶ veipa καὶ 


ὅσα ἄλλα ἔχω, οὐκ ἂν οἷός τ᾽ F ποιεῖν 
τὰ δόξαντα μοι, ἀληθῇ ἂν λέγοι" ὡς 
μέντοι διὰ τἄῦτα ποιῶ & ποιῶ καὶ ταύτῃ 
vq πράττω, ἀλλ᾽ ob τῇ τοῦ βελτίστου 
αἱρέσει, πολλὴ ἂν καὶ μακρὰ ῥᾳθυμία 
εἴη τοῦ λόγου. Td γὰρ μὴ διελέσθαι 
οἷόν 7° εἶναι ὅτι ἄλλο μέν τι ἔστι τὸ 
αἴτιον τῷ ὄντι, ἄλλο δ' ἐκεῖνο ἄνευ οὗ 
τὸ αἴτιον οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ εἴη αἴτιον, ὅσ, 
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the dark, call by a wrong name, as if it were itself the cause. 
Thus one man affirms that the earth is kept stationary in its 
place by the rotation of the heaven around it: another con- 
tends that the air underneath supports the earth, like a 
pedestal sustaining a broad kneading-trough: but none of 
them ever look out for a force such as this—That all these 
things now occupy that position which it is best that they 
should occupy. These enquirers set no great value upon 
this last-mentioned force, believing that they can find some 
other Atlas stronger, more everlasting, and more capable of 
holding all things together: they think that the Good and 
the Becoming have no power of binding or holding together 
anything. 

“Now, it is this sort of cause which I would gladly put 
myself under any one’s teaching to learn. ButI ,. 
could neither find any teacher, nor make any way (ould nelther 
by myself. Having failed in this quarter, I took priniple for 
the second best course, and struck into a new path quae τοῦ 
in search of causes! Fatigued with studying objects (20% 4, 
through my eyes and perceptions of sense, I looked Tyemuracel 
out for images or reflections of them, and turned my fine about 
attention to words or discourses. This comparison “"” 
is indeed not altogether suitable: for I do not admit that he 
who investigates things through general words, has recourse 
to images, more than he who investigates sensible facts: but 
such, at all events, was the turn which my mind took. Lay- 
ing down such general assumption or hypothesis as I con- 
sidered to be the strongest, I accepted as truth whatever 
squared with it, respecting cause as well as all other matters. « 
In this way I came upon the investigation of another sort of 
cause.> 

“T now assumed the separate and real existence of Ideas 
by themselves—The Good in itself or the Self-Good, Self-. 

f Plato, Pheedon, p.99”D. ἐπειδὴ | ody ᾧ εἰκάζω, τρόπον τινα ode ἔοικεν" 
δὲ ταύτης ἐστερήθην, καὶ οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς | ob γὰρ πάνν ξυγχωρῶ τὸν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 
εὑρεῖν οὔτε παρ᾽ BAAoU μαθεῖν οἷός τε σκοπούμενον τὰ ὄντα ἐν εἰκόσι μᾶλλον 
ἐγενόμην, τὸν δεύτερον πλοῦν ἐπὶ τὴν | σκοπεῖν ἣ τὸν ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις. 
τῆς αἰτίας (ζήτησιν ἣ πεπραγμάτευμαι, | ὃ Plato, Phedon, p.100B. ἔρχομαι 


βούλει σοὶ ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσωμαι ; γὰρ δὴ ἐπιχεῖὶρν σοὶ ἐπιδείξασθαι τῆς 
6 Plato, Phedon, p. 99 E. ἴσως μὲν | αἰτίας τὸ εἶδος ὃ πεπραγμάτευμαι, &c. 
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that ten is more than eight by Multitude and through Multi- © 
tude: so the rod of two cubits is greater than that of one, 
not by half, but by Greatness. Again, when One is placed 
alongside of One,—or when one is bisected—I should take 
care not to affirm, that in the first case the juxtaposition, in 
the last case the bisection, was the cause why it became two.™ 
I proclaim loudly that I know no other cause for its becoming 
two except participation in the essence of the Dyad. What 
is to become two, must partake of the Dyad: what is to be- 
come one, of the Monad. I leave to wiser men than me 
these juxtapositions and bisections and other such refine- 
ments: I remain entrenched within the safe ground of my 
own assumption or hypothesis (the reality of these intelligible 
and eternal Ideas). 

“Suppose however that any one impugned this hypothesis 
itself? I should make no reply to him until I had Procedure of 
followed out fully the consequences of it: in order his hypothe- 


to ascertain whether they were consistent with, or pa ped. He 
contradictory to, each other. I should, when the keepingapart 
proper time came, defend the hypothesis by itself, of the by 

assuming some other hypothesis yet more universal, thediscussion 


of its conse- 
such as appeared to me best, until I came to some- auences. 


thing fully sufficient. But I would not permit myself to con- 
found together the discussion of the hypothesis itself, and the 
discussion of its consequences." This is a method which can- 
not lead to truth: though it is much practised by litigious 
disputants, who care little about truth, and pride themselves 
upon their ingenuity when they throw all things into con- 
fusion.” — 
The exposition here given by Sokrates of successive in- 
tellectual tentatives (whether of Sokrates or Plato, or partly 


™ Plato, Phesdon, Ὁ. 101 O. τί δαί; 
ἐνὶ ἑνὸς προστεθέντος, τὴν πρόσθεσιν 
αἰτίαν τοῦ δύο γενέσθαι, ἣ διασχισθέντος 
τὴν οχίσιν, οὐκ εὐλαβοῖο ἂν λέγειν, καὶ 
μέγα ἂν βοῴης ὅτι οὐκ οἶσθα ἄλλως πως 
ἕκαστον γιγνόμενον ἣ μετασχὸν τῆς 
ἰδίας οὐσίας ἑκάστου οὗ ἂν μετασχῇ" 
καὶ ἐν τούτοις οὐκ ἔχεις ἄλλην τινὰ 
αἰτίαν τοῦ δύο γενέσθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἣ τὴν τῆς 
δυάδος μετάσχεσιν, ὅο. 


" Plato, Pheedon, p. 101 E. ἐπειδὴ 
δὲ ἐκείνης αὐτῆς (τῆς ὑποθέσεως) δέοι 
σε διδόναι λόγον, ὡσαύτως ἂν διδοίης, 
ἄλλην αὖ ὑπόθεσιν ὑποθέμενος, ἢ τις τῶν 
ἄνωθεν βελτίστη φαίνοιτο' καὶ ἅμα οὖκ 
ἂν φύροιο, ὥσπερ οἱ ἀντιλογικοὶ, περί τε 
τῆς ἀρχῆς διαλεγόμενος καὶ τῶν ἐὲ 
αὐτῆς ἑπομένων, εἴπερ βούλοιό τι τῶν 


ὄντων εὑρεῖν ; 
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one, partly the other), and the reasoning embodied therein, 

donot 18 Tepresented as welcomed with emphatic assent 
Sorraewel’ and approbation by all his fellow-dialogists.° It 
markeupe deserves attention on many grounds, It illus- 
= trates instructively some of the speculative points 
of view, and speculative transitions, suggesting themselves 
to an inquisitive intellect of that day. 

If we are to take that which precedes as a description of 
The philo. the philosophical changes of Plato himself, it differs 
sophical' materially from Aristotle: for no allusion is here 
okrates all made to the intercourse of Plato with Kratylus and 
diferent = other advocates of the doctrines of Herakleitus: 
‘rue cause. which intercourse is mentioned by Aristotle? as 
having greatly influenced the early speculations of Plato. 
Sokrates describes three different phases of his (or Plato’s) 
speculative point of view: all turning upon different con- 
ceptions of what constituted a true Cause. His first belief 
on the subject was, that which he entertained before he 
entered on physical and physiological investigations. It 
seemed natural to him that eating and drinking should be 
the cause why a young man grew taller: new bone and new 
flesh was added out of the food. So again, when a tall man 
appeared standing near to a short man, the former was tall 
by the head, or because of the head: ten were more than 
eight, because two were added on: the measure of two cubits 
was greater than that of one cubit, because it stretched be- 
yond by one half. When one object was added on to another, 
the addition was the cause why they became two: when one 
object was bisected, this bisection was the cause why the one 
became two. 

This was his first conception of a true Cause, which for the 
time thoroughly satisfied him. But when he came to in- 
vestigate physiology, he could not follow out the same con- 
ception of Cause, so as to apply it to more novel and 
complicated problems; and he became dissatisfied with it 
altogether, even in regard to questions on which he had 


© Plato, Phedon, p. 102 A. Such | the intervention of Echekrates. 
approbation is peculiarly signified by | Ὁ Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, a. 32. 
4. 
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before been convinced. New difficulties suggested themselves 
to him. How can the two objects, which when separate 
were each one, be made two, by the fact that they are 
brought together? What alteration has happened in their 
nature? Then again, how can the very same fact, the change 
from one to two, be produced by two causes perfectly con- 
trary to each other—in the first case, by juxtaposition—in 
the last case, by bisection ? 4 

That which is interesting here to note, is the sort of Cause 
which first gave satisfaction to the speculative mind 5. yjnsand 
of Sokrates. In the instance of the growing youth, 
he notes two distinct facts, the earliest of which is 
(assuming certain other facts as accompanying con- 
ditions) the cause of the latest. But in most of the other 
instances, the fact is one which does not admit of explanation. 
Comparisons of eight men with ten men, of a yard with half 
a yard, of a tall man with a short man, are mental apprecia- 
tions, beliefs, affirmations, not capable of being further ex- 
plained or accounted for: if any one disputes your affirma- 
tion, you prove it to him, by placing him in a situation to 
make the comparison for himself, or to go through the com- 
putation which establishes the truth of what you affirm. It 
is not the juxtaposition of eight men which makes them to 
be eight (they were so just as much when separated by ever 
so wide an interval): though it may dispose or enable the 
spectator to count them as eight. We may count the yard 
measure (whether actually bisected or not), either as one 
yard, or as two half yards, or as three feet, or thirty-six inches. 
Whether it be one, or two, or three, depends upon the sub- 
stantive which we choose to attach to the numeral, or upon 
the comparison which we make (the unit which we select) 
on the particular occasion. , 

With this description of Cause Sokrates grew dissatisfied 
when he extended his enquiries into physical and Expectations 
physiological problems. Is it the blood, or air,or 
fire, whereby we think? and such like questions. 


tion. 


4. Sextus Empiricus embodies this | ties which hestartsagainst the Dogma- 
argument of Plato among the difficul- | tists, adv. Mathematicos, x. δ. 302-308. 
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apune. Hie Such enquiries—into the physical conditions of mem- 
ment. His tal phenomena—did really admit of some answer, 
between _ affirmative, or negative. But Sokrates does not tell 
co-efficients. us how he proceeded in seeking for an answer: he 
only says that he failed so completely, as even to be disabused 
of his supposed antecedent knowledge. He was in this per- 
plexity when he first heard of the doctrine of Anaxagoras. 
“ Nous or Reason is the regulator and the cause of all things.” 


; Sokrates interpreted this to mean (what it does not appear 


that Anaxagoras intended to assert) that the Kosmos was an 
animal or person* having mind or Reason analogous to his 


' own: that this Reason was an agent invested with full power 


and perpetually operative, so as to regulate in the best manner 
all the phenomena of the Kosmos; and that the general cause 
to be assigned for everything was one and the same—“ It 
is best thus ” requiring that in each particular case you should 
show how it was for the best. Sokrates took the type of 
Reason from his own volition and movements ; supposing 
that all the agencies in the Kosmos were stimulated or 
checked by cosmical Reason for her purposes, as he himself 
put in motion his own bodily members. This conception of 


. Cause, borrowed from the analogy of his own rational volition, 


appeared to Socrates very captivating, though it had not been 
his own first conception. But he found that Anaxagoras, 
though proclaiming the doctrine as a principium or initiatory 
influence, did not make applications of it in detail: but as- 
signed as causes, in most of the particular cases, those agencies 
which Sokrates considered to be subordinate and instru- 
mental, as his own muscles were to his own volition. So- 
krates will not allow such agencies to be called Causes: he 
says that they are only co-efficients indispensable to the 


‘efficacy of the single and exclusive Cause—Reason. But he 


tells us himself that most enquirers considered them as Causes; 

and that Anaxagoras himself produced them assuch. More- 

over we shall see Plato himself in the Timeus, while he re- 

peats this same distinction between Causes Efficient and 
Ὁ T have given (in chap. i.p. 55 seq.) | of ee 


an abridgment and explanation of | 5 Plato, Timmus, Ὁ. 30D. τόνδε τὸν 
what seems to have been the doctyine | κόσμον, (ζῶον ἔμψυχον ἔννουν τε, ke. 
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Causes co-efficient—yet treats these latter as Causes also, 
though inferior in regularity and precision to the. Demiurgic 


Nous.* 


In truth, the complaint which Sokrates here raises against 


Anaxagoras—that he assigned celestial Rotation as 
the cause of phenomena, in place of a quasi-human 


substituting 


Reason—is just the same as that which Aristophanes Physical 


in the Clouds advances against Sokrates himself." 


* Plato, Timsus, p. 46 C-D. αἴτια---- 
kuvalria—tvyperalria. He says that 
most persons considered the ξυναίτια as 
αἴτια. And he himself registers them 
as such (Timeeus, p. 68 E). He there 
distinguishes the αἴτια and ξυναίτια as 
two different sorts of αἴτια, the divine 
and the necessary, in a remarkable 
passage: where he tells us that we 
ought to study the divine causes, with 
a view to the happiness of life, as far as 
our nature permits — and the necessary 
causes for the sake of the divine; for 
that we cannot in any way apprehend 
or understand,or get sight of the divine 
causes alone, without the necessary 
causes along with them (69 A). 

In Timseus, pp. 47-48, we find again 
νοῦς and ἀνάγκη, noted as two distinct 
sorts of causes co-operating to produce 
thefourelements. Itisfarther remark- 
able that Necessity is described as 
“the wandering or irregular descrip- 
tion of Cause”—rd τῆς πλανωμένης 
εἶδος αἰτίας. Eros and ᾿Ανάγκη are, 
joined as co-operating—in Symposion, 
pp. 195 C, 197 B. 

« Aristophan. Nubes, 379-815. 
Δῖνος βασιλεύει, τὸν AP ἐξεληλακώς. 
We find Proklus making this same 
complaint against Aristotle, “that he 
deserted theological principia, and in- 
dulged too much in phystcal reason- 
ings”—réy μὲν θεολογικῶν ἀρχῶν 
ἀφιστάμενος, τοῖς δὲ φυσικοῖς λόγοις 
πέρα τοῦ δέοντος ἐνδιατρίβων (Proklus 
ad Timeum, ii. 90 E, p. 212, Schneider). 
Pascal also expresses the like dis- 
pleasure against the Cartesian theory 
of the vortices. Descartes recognised 
God as having originally established 
rotatory motion among the atoms, 
together with an equal, unvarying 
quantity of motion : ficse two points 
being granted, Descartes considered 
that all cosmical facts and pheno- 
mena might be deduced ffom them. 


VOL. 11. 


encies in 
place of men- 


‘Sur la philosophie de Descartes, 
Pascal était de son sentiment sur 


| ’automate; et n’en était point sur la 


matitre subtile, dont il se moquait fort. 
Mais il ne pouvait souffrir sa maniére 
d’expliquer la formation de toutes 
choses; etil disait trés souvent,—Je ne 
pus pardonnera Descartes: il voudrait 

ien,dans toutesa philosophie, pouvoir 
se passer de Dieu: mais il n’a pu s’em- 
pécher de lui accorder une chiquenaude 
pour mettre le monde en mouvement: 
apres cela, il n’a que faire de Dieu.” 
(Pascal, Pensées, ch. xi. p. 237, edition 
de Louandre, citation from Mademoi- 
selle Périer, Paris, 1854. 

Again, LordMonboddo,in hisAncient 
Metaphysics (bk. ii. ch.19, p. 276),cites 
these remarks of Platoand Aristotle on 
the deficiencies of Anaxagoras, and ex- 
presses the like censurehimselfagainst 
the cosmical theories of Newton :— 
“Sir Isaac puts me in mind of an 
ancient philosopher Anaxagoras, who 
maintained, as Sir Isaac does, that 
mind was the cause of all things; but 
when he came toexplain the particular 
phenomena of nature,insteadofhavin 
recourse to mind, employed airs an 
eethers, subtle spirits and fluids, and I 
know not what—in short, anything 
rather than mind: a cause which he 
admitted to exist in the universe; but 
rather than employ it, had recourse to 
imaginary causes, of the existence of 
which he could give no proof. The 
Tragic poets of old, when they could 
not otherwise untie the knot of their 
fable, brought down a god ina machine, 
who solved all difficulties: but such 
philosophers as Anaxagoras will not, 
even when they cannot do better, 
employ mind or divinity. Our philo- 
sophers, since Sir Isaac’s time, have 
gone on in the same track, and still, 
EI think, farther.” 

Lerd Monhoddo speaks with atill 


N 
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tal. This is 
the same 
which Aris- 
hanes and 
others im- 
uted to So- 
tes. 


PHZEDON. 


The comic poet accuses Sokrates of displacing Zeus 
to make room for Dinos or Rotation. According 
to the popular religious belief, all or most of the 
agencies in Nature were personified, or supposed to 
be carried on by persons—Gods, Goddesses, Deemons, Nymphs, 
&c., which army of independent agents were conceived, by 
some thinkers, as more or less systematised and consolidated 
under the central authority of the Kosmos itself. The causes 
of natural phenomena, especially of the grand and terrible 
phenomena, were supposed agents, conceived after the model 
of man, and assumed. to be endowed with volition, force, affec- 
tions, antipathies, &c.: some of them visible, such as Helios, 
Seléné, the Stars; others generally invisible, though showing 
themselves whenever it specially pleased them.* Sokrates, 
as we see by the Platonic Apology, was believed by his 
countrymen to deny these animated agencies, and to sub- 
stitute instead of them inanimate forces, not put in motion 
by the quasi-human attributes of reason, feeling and volition. 
The Sokrates in the Platonic Phsedon, taken at this second 
stage of his speculative wanderings, not only disclaims such a 
doctrine, but protests against it. He recognises no cause 
except a Nous or Reason borrowed by analogy from that of 
which he was conscious within himself, choosing what was best 
for himself in every special situation.’ He tells us however 


greater aapenty about the Cartesian | cause it is altogether different from 
theory, maki 


a remark on it similar 
to what has n above cited from 
Pascal. (See his Dissertation on the 
Newtonian Philosophy, Appendix to 
Ancient Metaphysics, pp. 498-499.) 

x Plato, Timawus, p. 41 A. πάντες 
ὅσοι τε περιπολοῦσι φανερῶς καὶ ὅσοι 
φαίνονται καθ᾽ ὅσον ἂν ἐθέλωσι θεοὶ, ὅσ. 

y What Sokrates understands by the 
theory of Anaxagoras, is evident from 
his lan e—Phedon, pp.98-99. He 
understands an indwelling cosmical 
ReasonorIntelligence,deliberatingand 
choosing, in each particular conjecture, 
what was best forthe Kosmos; just as 
his own (Sokrates) Reason deliberated 
and chose what was best for him(r7 τοῦ 
βελτίστου αἱρέσει), in consequence of 
the previous determination of theA the- 
nians to condemn and punish him. 

This point deserves attention, be- 


Aristotle’s conception of Nous or Rea- 
son in the Kosmos: in which he recog- 
nises no consciousness, no deliberation, 
no choice, no reference to any special 
situation : but a constant, instinctive, 
undeliberating, movement towards 
Good as a determining End—i.e. to- 
wards the reproduction and perpetua- 
tion of regular Forms. 

Hegel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part i. pp. 355, 308-369, 2nd 
edit.), has given very instructive re- 
marks in the spirit of the Aristotelian 
Realism, both upon the principle an- 
nounced by Anaxagoras, and upon the 
manner in which Anaxagoras is criti- 
cised by Sokrates in the 
don. Hegel observes :— 

“ Along with this principle (that of 
Anaxagoras) there comes in the recog- 
nition of an Intelligence, or of a self- 


latonic Pha- 
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that most of the contemporary philosophers dissented from 
this point of view. To them, such inanimate agencies were 
the sole and real causes, in one or other of which they found 
what they thought a satisfactory explanation. 

It is however singular, that Sokrates, after he has extolled 
Anaxagoras for enunciating a grand general cause, The supposed 
and has blamed him only for not making application Anszog: 
of it in detail, proceeds to state that neither he him- 
self, nor any one else within his knowledge, could find 
the way of applying it,any more than Anaxagoras had 
done. If Anaxagoras had failed, no one else could 
do better. The facts before Sokrates could not be τῶ μῦν 
reconciled, by any way that he could devise, with ‘dea. 
his assumed principle of rational directing force, or constant 
optimistic purpose, inherent in the Kosmos. Accordingly he 
abandoned this track, and entered upon another: seeking a 
different sort of cause (τῆς αἰτίας τὸ εἶδος), not by contem- 
plation of things, but by propositions and ratiocinative dis- 


cannot be 
carried out. 
either by So- 
krates him- 
self, or an 
one else. 
krates turns 
to general 
‘words, and 


determining agency—which was 
wanting before. Herein we are not 
to imagine thought, subjectively con- 
sidered: when thought is spoken of, we 
are apt to revert to thought as it passes 
in our consciousness: but here, on the 


contrary, what is meant is, the Idea, . 


considered altogether objectively, or 
Intelligence as an effective agent: 
(N.B. Intellectum, or Cogitatum—not 
Intellectio, or Cogitatio, which would 
mean the conscious process—see this 
distinction illustrated by Trendelen- 
burg ad Aristot. De Animi, i. 2, 5, p. 
219; also Marbach, Gesch. der Phi- 
losop. 8. 54, 99 not. 2) as we say, that 
there is reason in the world,—or as we 
speak of Genera in nature, which are 

e Universal. The Genus Animal is 
the essential of the Dog—it is the 
Dog himself: the laws of Nature are 
her immanent Essence. Nature is not 
formed from without, as men construct 
a table: the table isindeed constructed 
intelligently, but by an Intelligence 
extraneous to this wooden material. 
It is this extraneous form which we 
‘are apt to think of as representing In- 
telligence, when we hear it talked of: 
but what is really. meant is, the Uni- 
versal—the immanent nature of the 
object itself. The Νοῦς is nota think- 
ing Being without, which has arranged 


the world: by such an interpretation 
the Idea of Anaxagoras would be be 
perverted and deprived of all philoso- 
phical value. For to suppose an indi- 
vidual, particular Something without, 
is to descend into the region of phan- 
tasms and its dualism: what is called 
a thinking Being, is not an Idea, but a 
Subject. Nevertheless, what is really 
and truly Universal is not for that 
reason Abstract: itscharacteristic pro- 
perty, qué Universal, is to determine in 
itself, by itself, and for itself, the par- 
ticular accompaniments. While it car- 
ries on this process of change, it main- 
tains itself at the same time as the 
Universal, always the same; this is a 
portion of its self-determining effi- 
ciency.”—What Hegel here adverts to 
seems identical with that which Dr. 
Henry More calls an Emanative 
Cause. (Immortality of the Soul, ch. 
vi. p. 18) “ the notion of a thing pos- 
sible. An Emanative Effect is co- 
existent with the very substance of 
that which is said to be the Cause 
thereof. That which emanes, if I 
may so speak, is the same in reality 
with its Emanative Cause.” 

Respecting the criticism of Sokrates 
upon Anaxagoras, Hegel has farther 
acute remarks which are too long -to 
cite (p. 368 seq.) 

N 2 
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course. He now assumed as a principle an universal axiom 
or proposition, from which he proceeds to deduce conse- 
quences. The principle thus laid down is, That there exist 
substantial Ideas—universal Entia. Each of these Ideas 
communicates or imparts its own nature to the particulars 
which bear the same name: and such communion or partici- 
pation is the cause why they are what they are. The cause 
why various objects are beautiful or great, is, because they 
partake of the Self-Beautiful or the Self-Great: the cause 
why they are two or three, is, because they partake of the 
Dyad or the Triad. 
Here then we have a third stage or variety of belief, in the 
speculative mind of Sokrates, respecting Causes. 
, The self-existent Ideas (“propria Platonis supel- 
lex,” to use the words of Seneca’) are postulated as 
Causes: and in this belief Sokrates at last finds satis- 
faction. But these Causative Ideas, or Ideal Causes, 
though satisfactory to Plato, were accepted by 
scarcely any one else. They were transformed— 
seemingly even by Plato himself before his death, into Ideal 
Numbers, products of the One implicated with Great and 
Little or the undefined Dyad—and still farther transformed 
by his successors Speusippus and Xenokrates: they were im- 
pugned in every way, and emphatically rejected, by Aristotle. 
The foregoing picture given by Sokrates of the wanderings 


2 Seneca, Epistol. embrasser un fantéme de logique 


Vague and 


tion to his 
inquisitive 
feelings. 


ur 


About this disposition, manifested 
by many philosophers, and in a parti- 
cular manner by Plato, to ‘‘ embrace 
logical phantoms as real causes,” I 
transcribe a good passage from Male- 
branche, 

‘‘ Je me sens encore extrémement 
porté ἃ dire que cette colonne est dure 

r ea nature; ou bien que les petits 
fens dont sont composés les corps 

durs, sont des atémes, dont les parties 
ne se peuvent diviser, comme étant les 
parties essentielles et derniéres dcs 
corps—et qui sont essentiellement cro- 
chues ou branchues. 

‘“‘ Mais jereconnois franchement, que 
ce n’est point expliquer la difficulté; 
et que, quittant les préoccupations et 
les illusions de mes sens, j’aurais tort 
de recourir & une forme abstraite, et d’ 


la cause que je cherche. Je veux dire, 
que j’aurois tort de concevoir, comme 
quelque chose de réel et de distinct, 
Pidée vague de nature et d’ essence, 

ui n’ exprime que ce que !’on sait: et 

e prendre ainsi une forme abstraite 
et universelle, comme une cause phy- 
sique d’un effet tres réel. Carilya 
deux choses dont je ne saurais trop 
défier. La premiére est, l’impression 
de mes sens: et )’autre est, la facilité 
que j'ai de prendre les natures ab- 
straites et les idées générales de logique, 
ΒΕ celles qui sont réelles et particu- 
iéres: et je me souviens Q’avoir été 
plusieurs fois séduit par ces deux prin- 
cipes d’erreur.” (Malebranche—Re- 
cherche de la Vérité, vol. iii. 1. vi.ch.8, 


Pp. 245, ed. 1772.) 
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of his mind (τὰς ἐμὰς πλάνας) in search of Causes, is inter- 
esting, not only in reference to the Platonic age, but also to 
the process of speculation generally. Almost every one talks 
of a Cause as a word of the clearest meaning, familiar and 
understood by all hearers. There are many who represent 
the Idea of Cause as simple, intuitive, self-originated, uni- 
versal; one and the same in all minds. These philosophers 
consider the maxim—that every phenomenon must have a 
Cause—as self-evident, known ὦ priort apart from experience: 
as something which no one can help believing as soon as it is 
stated to him.* The gropings of Sokrates are among the 
numerous facts which go to refute such a theory: or at least 
to show in what sense alone it can be partially admitted. 
There is no fixed, positive, universal Idea, corresponding to 
the word Cause. There is a wide divergence, as to the 
question what a cause really is, between different ages of the 
same man (exemplified in the case of Sokrates): much more 
between different philosophers at one time and another. Plato 
complains of Anaxagoras and other philosophers for assigning 
as Causes that which did not truly deserve the name: Ari- 
stotle also blames the defective conceptions of his predecessors 
(Plato included) on the same subject. If there be an intui- 
tive idea corresponding to the word Cause, it must be a 
different intuition in Plato and Aristotle—in Plato himself 


8 Dugald Stewart, Elem. Philos. | itis that when we see two events con- 
Hum. Mind, vol. i. ch. 1, sect. 2, pp. | stantly conjoined, we are led to asso- 
98-99, ed. Hamilton, also note © same ᾿ ciate the idea of causation or efficiency 
volume. | with the former, and to refer it to that 

“ Several modern philosophers(espe- ᾿ power or energy by which the change 

cially Dr. Reid, On the Intell. Powers) | is produced; in consequence of which 
have been at pains to illustrate that | association we come to consider philo- 
law of our nature which leads us to | sophy as the knowledge of efficient 
refer every change we perceive in the | causes, and lose sight of the operation 
universe to the operation of an effi- | of mind in producing the phenomena 
cient cause. This reference is not the | of nature. It is by en association 
result of reasoning, but necessarily | somewhat similar that we connect our 
accompanies the perception, so as to | sensations of colour with the primery 
render it impossible for us to see the | qualities of body. A moment's reflec- 
change, without feeling a conviction tion must satisfy any one that the 
of the operation of some causeby which sensation of colour can only reside in ἃ 
it is produced; much in the sameman- mind. ... Inthesameway weareled 
ner in which we find it impossible to to associate with inanimate matter the 
conceive a sensation, without being ideasof power, force, energy, causation, 
impressed with abeliefof the existence which are all attributes of mind, and 
ofasentient being. HencelI conceive can exist in a mind only.” 
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at one age and at another age: in other philosophers, differ- 
ent from both and from each other. The word is equivocal— 
πολλαχῶς Aeyouevov, in Aristotelian phrase—men use it fami- 
liarly, but vary much in the thing signified. That is a Cause, 
to each man, which gives satisfaction to the inquisitive feelings 
—curiosity, anxious perplexity, speculative embarrassment, 
of his own mind. Now doubtless these inquisitive feelings 
are natural and widespread: they are emotions of our nature, 
which men seek (in some cases) to appease by some satisfactory 
hypothesis. That answer which affords satisfaction, looked at 
in one of its aspects,is called Cause ; Beginning or Principle— 
Element—represent other aspects of the same Queesitum :— 
“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, | 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari,” 

is the exclamation of that sentiment of wonder and uneasiness 
out of which, according to Plato and ‘Aristotle, philosophy 
springs. But though the appetite or craving is common, in 
greater or less degree, to most persons—the nourishment cal- 
culated to allay it is by no means the same to all. Good 
(says Aristotle) is that which all men desire:* but all men 
do not agree in their judgment, what Good is. The point of 
communion between mankind is here emotional rather than 
intellectual: in the painful feeling of difficulty to be solved, 
not in the manner of conceiving what the difficulty is, nor in 
the direction where solution is to be sought, nor in the solu- 
tion itself when suggested.‘ 


> Virgil, Georgic ii. 489. Compare 
Lucretius, vi. 50-05, and the letter of 
Epikurus to Herodotus, p. 25, ed. 
Orelli. Plato, Thestét. p. 155 Ὁ. 
μάλα γὰρ φιλοσόφου τοῦτο τὸ πάθος, 
τὸ θαυμάζειν: οὐ γὰρ ἀρχὴ ἄλλη φιλο- 
σοφίας, ἣ αὕτη :—Aristotel. Metaphys. 
i. Ῥ. 982, b. 10-20. διὰ γὰρ τὸ θαυμάζειν 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ νῦν καὶ τὸ πρῶτον 
ἤρξαντο φιλοσοφεῖν ὁ δὲ ἀπορῶν καὶ 
θαυμάζων οἴεται ἀγνοεῖν. 

© Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom.i.1. διὸ 
καλῶς ἀπεφήναντο τἀγαθὸν, οὗ πάντες 
ἐφίενται. Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. 
"O δὴ διώκει μὲν ἀπᾶσα ψυχὴ καὶ τούτον 
ἕνεκα πάντα πράττει ἀπομαντευομένη τι 
εἶναι, ἀποροῦσα δὲ καὶ οὐκ ἔχουσα λα- 


βεῖν ἱκανῶς τί ποτ᾽ ἔστιν, δα. 

Seneca, Epistol. 118. ‘ Bonum est, 
quod ad se impetum animi secundum 
naturam movet.’’ 

ἃ Aristotle recognises the different 
nature of the difficulties and problems 
which present themselves to the specu- 
lative mind; he looks back upon the 
embarrassments of his predecessors as: 


antiquated and even silly, Metaphysic. 


N. 1089, ἃ. 2. Πολλὰ μὲν οὖν τὰ αἴτια 
τῆς ἐπὶ ταύτας τὰς αἰτίας ἐκτροπῆς, 
μάλιστα δὲ, τὸ ἀπορῆσαι ἀρχαϊκῶς, 
which Alexander of A phrodisias 
phrases by ἀρχαϊκῶς καὶ εὐηθῶς. 
pare A 903, ἃ. 15. 

In another passage of the same book, 


me 
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When Sokrates here tells us that as a young man he felt 
anxious curiosity to know what the cause of every Dissension 
phenomenon was, it is plain that at this time he did ity onwe 
not know what he was looking for: that he pro- Whet is a 

. . cause? re- 
ceeded only by successive steps of trial, doubt, dis- vested by the 
covered error, rejection: and that each trial was krates—no 
adapted to the then existing state of his own mind, suide him. 
The views of Anaxagoras he affirms to have presented 
themselves to him as a new revelation: he then came to 
believe that the only true Cause was, a cosmical reason and 
volition like to that of which he was conscious in himself. 
Yet he farther tells us, that others did not admit this Cause, 
but found other causes to satisfy them: that even Anaxagoras 
did not follow out his own general conception, but recognised 
Causes quite unconnected with it: lastly, that neither could 
he (Sokrates) trace out the conception for himself¢ He was 
driven to renounce it, and to turn to another sort of Cause— 
the hypothesis of self-existent Ideas, in which he then acqui- 
esced. And this last hypothesis, again, was ultimately much 
modified in the mind of Plato himself, as we know from 
Aristotle. All this shows that the Idea of Cause—far from 
being one and the same to all, like the feeling of uneasiness 
which prompts the search for it—is complicated, diverse, 
relative, and modifiable. 

The last among the various revolutions which Sokrates 
represents himself to have undergone—the transition 
from designing and volitional agency of the Kosmos 
conceived as an animated system, to the sovereignty 


Car. XXIII. MEN AGREE IN SEARCHING ONLY. 


Different no- 
tions of Plato 
and Aristotle 
about causae 
tion, causes 


Aristotle notes and characterises the 
emotion experienced by the mind in 
possessing what is regarded as truth— 
the mental satisfaction obtained when 
a difficulty is solved, 1090, a. 38. Οἱ 
δὲ χωριστὸν ποιοῦντες (τὸν ἀριθμὸν), 
ὅτι ἐπὶ τῶν αἰσθητῶν οὐκ ἔσται τὰ 
ἀξιώματα, ἀληθῆ δὲ τὰ λεγόμενα καὶ 
σαίνει τὴν ψυχὴν, εἶναί τε ὑπολαμ- 
βάνουσι καὶ χωριστὰ εἶναι' ὁμοίως δὲ 
τὰ μεγέθη τὰ μαθηματικά. 

The subjective origin of philosophy 
—the feelings which prompt to the 
theorising process, striking out dif- 
ferent hypotheses and analogics—are 


well stated by Adam Smith, ‘ History 
of Astronomy,’ sect. ii. and iii. 

9 The view of cause, which Sokrates 
here declares himself to renounce from 
inability to pursue it, is substantially 
the same as what he lays down in the 
Philébus, pp. 23 D, 27 A, 30 E. 

In the Timeus Plato assigns to 
Timeseus the task (to which Sokrates 
in the Phedon eee 
incompetent) of following into detai 
the scheriae and procesdings of the 
Demiurgic or optimising Νοῦς. But 
he also assumes the εἴδη or Ideas as 
co-ordinate and essential conditions. . 
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ὕπαρ, XXIII. 
regulerand of universal Ideas—is analogous to that transition 
ductive the’ which Auguste Comte considers to be the natural 
tion, elabo- progress of the human mind: to explain phenomena 
dern times. at first by reference to some personal agency, and to 
pass from this mode of explanation to that by metaphysical 
abstractions. It is true that these are two distinct modes of 
conceiving Causation; and that in each of them the human 
mind, under different states of social and individual instruc- 
tion, finds satisfaction. But each of the two theories admits 
of much diversity in the mode of conception. Plato seems to 
have first given prominence to these metaphysical causes ; 
and Aristotle in this respect follows his example; though he 
greatly censures the incomplete and erroneous theories of 
Plato. It is remarkable that both these two philosophers 
recognised Causes irregular and unpredictable, as well as 
Causes regular and predictable. Neither of them included 
even the idea of regularity, as an essential part of the mean- 
ing of Cause. Lastly, there has been elaborated in modern 
times, owing to the great extension of inductive science, 
another theory of Causation, in which unconditional regularity 
is the essential constituent: recognising no true Causes ex- 


f Monboddo, Ancient Metaphysics 
B. 1. ch. iv. p. 32. ‘Plato appears to 
have been the first of the Ionic school 
that introduced formal causes into 
natural philosophy. These he called 
Ideas, and made the principles of all 
things. And the reason why he insists 
so much upon this kind of cause, and 
80 little upon the other three, is given 
us by Aristotle in the end of his first 
book of Metaphysics, viz., that he 
studied mathematics too much, and 
instead of using them as the handmaid 
of philosophy, made them philosophy 
itself. . . . Plato however in the Phex- 
don saysa good deal about final causes; 
but in the system of natural philosophy 
which is in the Timeeus, he says very 
little of it.” 

I have already observed that Plato 
in the Timseus (48 A) recognises er- 
ratic or irregular Causation—7 πλανω- 
μένη αἰτία. Aristotle recognises Airla 
among the equivocal words πολλαχῶς 
λεγόμενα; and he enumerates Τύχη and 


by accident—among them (Physic. 
li. 195-198; Metaphys. K. 1065, a.). 
Schwegler, ad Aristot. Metaphys. vi. 
4, 3, “ Das Zufallige ist ein nothwen- 
diges Element alles Geschehens.” 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, the best of 
the Aristotelian commentators, is at 
pains to defend this view of Tiyn— 
Causation by accident or irregular. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timeeus (ii. 80-81, p. 188, Schneider), 
notices the labour and prolixity with 
which the commentators before him 
set out the different varieties of Cause; 
distinguishing sixty-four according to 
Plato, and forty-eight according to 
Aristotle. Proklus adverts also (ad 
Timeun, iii. p. 176) to an animated 
controversy raised by Theophrastus 
against Plato, about Causes and the 
speculations thereupon. 

An enumeration, though very in- 
complete, of the different meanings 
assigned to the word Cause, may be 
seen in Professer Fleming’s Voca- 


Abréuaroy—irregular causes or causes } bulary of Philosophy, pp. 74-33. 
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cept the phenomenal causes certified by experience, as inter- 
preted inductively and deductively—the assemblage of phe- 
nomenal antecedents, uniform and unconditional, so far as 

they can be discovered and verified. Certain it is that these 
are the only causes obtainable by induction and experience ; 
though many persons are not satisfied without looking else- 
where for transcendental or ontological causes of a totally 
different nature. All these theories imply—what Sokrates 
announces in the passage just cited—the deep-seated influence 
of speculative curiosity, or the thirst for finding the Why of 
things and events, as a feeling of the human mind: but 
all of them indicate the discrepant answers with which, in 
different enquirers, this feeling is satisfied, though under the 
same equivocal name Cause. And it would have been a pro- 
ceeding worthy of Plato’s dialectic, if he had applied to the 
word Cause the same cross-examining analysis which we have 
seen him applying to the equally familiar words—Virtue— 
Courage—Temperance—Friendship, &c. “ First, let us settle 
what a Cause really is: then, and not till then, can we suc- 
ceed in ulterior enquiries respecting it.” 


& See Sir Will. Hamilton, Discus- | in Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypo. 
sions on Philosophy, Appendix, p. | iii. 13-30; and adv. Mathemat. ix. 
585. The debates about what was | 195-250. The discrepancy was so 
meant in philosophy by the word | great among the dogmatical philoso- 
Cause are certainly older than Plato. | phers, that he pronounces the reality 
We read that it was discussed among | of the causal sequence to be indeter- 
the philosophers who frequented the | minable—éaov μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τοῖς Aeyo- 
house of Perikles; and that that | μένοις ὑπὸ τῶν δογματικῶν, οὐδ' ἂν 
eminent statesman was ridiculed by | ἐννοῆσαί τις τὸ αἴτιον δύναιτο, εἴγε πρὸς 
his dissolute son Xanthippus for tak- ᾿ἰτῷ διαφώνους καὶ ἀλλοκότους (ἀποδι» 
ing part in such useless refinements | δόναι) ἐννοίας τοῦ alrtov ἔτι καὶ τὴν 
Plutarch, Perikles, ὁ. 36). But the | ὑπόστασιν αὐτοῦ πεποιήκασιν ἀνεύρετον 

latonic dialogues are the oldest com- | διὰ τὴν περὶ αὐτὸ διαφωνίαν. Seneca 
positions in which any attempts to | (Epist.6 ;) blends together the Platonic 
analyse the meaning of the word are | and the Aristotelian views, when he 
preserved to us. ; ascribes to Plato a quintuple variety 

Αἴτιαι, ᾿Αρχαὶ, Στοιχεῖα (Aristot. of Causa. ' 

Metaph. A.), were the main objects of | The quadruple variety of Causation 
search with the ancient speculative | established by Aristotle governed the 
philosophers. While all of them set | speculations of philosophers during the 
to themselves the same problem, each | middleages. But since the decline of 
of them hit upon ἃ different solution. | the Aristotelian philosophy, there are 
That which gave mental satisfaction | few subjects which have been more 
to one, appeared unsatisfactory and | keenly debated among metaphysicians 
even inadmissible to the rest. The | than the Idea of Cause. It is one of 
first book of Aristotle’s areR ere the principal points of divergence 
gives an instructive view of this dis- | among the different schools of philo- 
by eset His own analysis of Cause sophy now existing. A volume, and a 

come before. us hereafter. Com- | very instructive volume, might be filled 
pare the long discussions on the subject ith the enumeration and contrast of 
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There is yet another point which deserves attention in this 
Lest transi- history given by Sokrates of the transitions of his 
tion of the . . 1° . 
mindofSoe- ΟῚ Τηϊπα, His last transition is represented as one 
krates from . . . 
things to from things to words, that is, to general proposi- 
the adoption tions:" to the assumption in each case of an uni- 
ofidess. | versal proposition or hypothesis calculated to fit that 
tude of ideas case. He does not seem to consider the optimistic 
assumed, each F . ᾿ 
ftting acer- doctrine, which he had before yainly endeavoured 
ofparticulars. to follow out, as having been an hypothesis, or uni- 
versal proposition assumed as true and as a principle from 
which to deduce consequences. [Even if it were so, however, 
it was one and the same assumption intended to suit all 
cases: whereas the new doctrine to which he passed included 
many distinct assumptions, each adapted to a certain number 
of cases, and not to the rest.! He assumed an untold multi- 
tude of self-existent Ideas—The Self-Beautiful, Self-Just, 
Self-Great, Self-Equal, Self-Unequal, &c.—each of them 
adapted to a certain number of particular cases: the Self- 
Beautiful was assumed as the cause why all particular things 
were beautiful—as that, of which all and each of them par- 
takes—and so of the rest. Plato then explains his procedure. 


the different theories on the subject. 
Upon the view which a man takes on 
this point will depend mainly the scope 
or purpose which he sets before him in 
philosophy. Many seek the solution 
of their problem in transcendental, 
ontological, extra-phenomenal causes, 
lying apart from and above the world 
of fact and experience: Reid and 
Stewart, while acknowledging the 
existence of such causes as the true 
efficient causes, consider them as being 
out of the reach of human knowledge ; 
others recognise no true cause except 
personal, quasi- human, voluntary, 
agency, grounded on the type of 
human volition. Others, again, with 
whom my own opinion coincides, fol- 
lowing out the analysis of Hume and 
Brown, understand by causes nothing 
more than phenomenal antecedents 
constant and unconditional, ascertain- 
able by experience and induction. See 
the copious and elaborate chapter on 
this subject in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
‘System of Logic,’ Book iii. ch. 5, 
especially as enlarged in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth editions of that work, 


including the criticism on the opposite 
or volitional theory of Causation; also 
the work of Professor Bain, ‘The 
Emotions and the Will,’ pp. 472-584. 
The opposite view,in which Causes 
are treated as something essentially 
distinct from laws, and as ultra- 
phenomenal, is set forth by Dr. Whe- 
well, ‘Novum Organon Renovatun,’ 
ch. vii. p. 118 seq. 

b Aristotle (Motaphysic. i. 987, b. 
31, @. 1050, b. 35) calls the Platonici 
of ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, see the note of 
Bonitz. 

ἢ Plato, Pheedon, p. 100 A. ἀλλ᾽ 
οὖν δὴ ταύτῃ γε ὥρμησα καὶ ὑποθέμενος 
ἑκάστοτε λόγον ὃν ἂν κρίνω ἐῤῥωμενέ- 
στατον ἃ μὲν ἄν μοι δοκῇ τούτῳ ξυμ- 
φωνεῖν, τίθημι ὡς ἀληθῆ ὄντα, καὶ περὶ 
αἰτίας καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων" 
ἃ δ᾽ ἂν μὴ, ὡς οὐκ ἀληθῇ. 

K Aristotle controverts this doctrine 
ἧς ἄχος "8 οἰπέθα manner, De Gen. 
e rrupt. 11, 9, p. 335, b. 10, also 
Metaphys. A. Soh 3. The former 
passage is the most animated in point 
of expression, where Aristotle says— 
ὥσπερ ὁ ἐν τᾷ Φαίδωνι Σωκράτης" xa 
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He first deduced various consequences from this assumed 
hypothesis, and examined whether all of them were consistent 
or inconsistent with each other. If he detected inconsist- 
encies (as 6. g. in the last half of the Parmenidés), we must 
suppose (though Plato does not expressly say so) that he 
would reject or modify his fundamental assumption: if he 
found none, he would retain it. The point would have to be 
tried by dialectic debate with an opponent: the logical pro-— 
cess of inference and counter-inference is here assumed to be 
trustworthy. But during this debate Plato would require 
his opponent to admit the truth of the fundamental hypo- 
thesis provisionally. If the opponent chose to impugn the 
latter, he must open a distinct debate on that express subject. 
Plato insists that the discussion of the consequences flowing 
from the hypothesis, shall be kept quite apart from the dis- 
cussion on the credibility of the hypothesis itself. From 
the language employed, he seems to have had in view 
certain disputants known to him, by whom the two were 
so blended together as to produce much confusion in the 
reasoning. 
~ Butif your opponent impugns the hypothesis itself, how 
are you to defend it? Plato here tells us: by means Uvitimste 
of some other hypothesis or assumption, yet more hypothesis 
universal than itself. You must ascend upwards in generality. 
the scale of generality, until you find an assumption suitable 
and sufficient. 

We here see where it was that Plato looked for full, 
indisputable, self-recommending and self-assuring, certainty 
and truth. Among the most universal propositions. He 
states the matter here as if we were to provide defence for 
an hypothesis less universal by ascending to another hypo- 
thesis more universal. This is illustrated by what he says 


in the Timseus—Propositions 


γὰρ ἐκεῖνος, ἀπιτιμήσας τοῖς ἄλλοις ὡς 
οὐδὲν εἰρηκόσιν, bxorl@erai—which is 
very true about the Platonic dialogue 
Phedon, &. But in both the two 
passages, Aristotle distinctly main- 
tains that the Ideas cannot be Causes 
of anything. 

This is another illustration of what 


are cognate with the matter 


I have observed above, that the mean- 
ing of the word Cause has been always 
fluctuating and undetermined. 

We seethat,while Aristotle affirmed 
that the Ideas could not be Causes of 
anything, Plato here maintains that 
they are the only true Causes. 

1 Plato, Phsedon, p. ror E. 
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which they affirm; those whose affirmation is purely intel- 
lectual, comprising only matter of the intelligible world, or of 
genuine Essence, are solid and inexpugnable: those which 
take in more or less of the sensible world, which is a mere 
copy of the intelligible exemplar, become less and less trust- 
worthy—mere probabilities. Here we have the Platonic 
worship of the most universal propositions, as the only primary 
and evident truths." But in the sixth and seventh books of 
the Republic, he delivers a precept somewhat different, re- 
quiring the philosopher not to rest in any hypothesis as an 
ultimatum, but to consider them all as stepping-stones for 
enabling him to ascend into a higher region, above all hypo- 
thesis—to the first principle of everything: and he considers 
geometrical reasoning as defective because it takes its depar- 
ture from hypotheses or assumptions of which no account is 
rendered." In the Republic he thus contemplates an intuition 
by the mind of some primary, clear, self-evident truth, above 
all hypotheses or assumptions even the most universal, and 
transmitting its own certainty to everything which could be 
logically deduced from it: while in the Phedon, he does not 
recognise anything higher or more certain than the most, 
universal hypothesis—and he even presents the theory of self- 
existent Ideas as nothing more than an hypothesis, though a 
very satisfactory one. In the Republic, Plato has come to ima- 
gine the Idea of Good as distinguished from and illuminating 
all the other Ideas: in the Timeeus, it seems personified in the 
Demiurgus; in the Phedon, that Idea of Good appears to 
be represented by the Nous or Reason of Anaxagoras. But 
Sokrates is unable to follow it out, so that it becomes in- 
cluded, without any pre-eminence, among the Ideas gene- 


m Plato, Timeus, p.29 B. ὧδε οὖν 
περί τε εἰκόνος καὶ τοῦ παραδείγματος 
διοριστέον, ὡς ἄρα τοὺς λόγους, ὧνπέρ 
εἰσιν ἐξηγηταί, τούτων αὐτῶν καὶ ξυγ- 
γενεῖς ὄντας. Tov μὲν οὖν μονίμον καὶ 
BeBaiov καὶ μετὰ νοῦ καταφανοῦς, μονί- 
μους καὶ ἀμεταπτώτους . . . τούς δὲ τοῦ 
πρὸς μὲν ἐκεῖνο ἀπεικασθέντος, ὕντος δὲ 
εἰκόνος, εἰκότας ἀνὰ λόγον τε ἐκείνων 
ὄντας. 8, τιπερ πρὸς γένεσιν οὐσία, 
τοῦτο πρὸς πίστιν ἀληθεία. 

= Plato, Republic, vi. p. 511. τῶν 


ὑποθέσεων ἀνωτέρω ἐκβαίνειν.. 


τὸ ἕτερον τμῆμα τοῦ νοητοῦ, οὗ αὐτὸς 6 
λόγος ἅπτεται τῇ τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι δυνά- 
Bel, τὰς ὑποθέσεις ποιούμενος οὐκ ἀρχὰς 
ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι ὑποθέσεις, οἷον ἐπιβάσεις 
τε καὶ ὁρμὰς, ἵνα μέχρι τοῦ ἀννπο- 
θέτον ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ παντὸς ἀρχὴν 
ἰὼν, ἁψάμενος αὐτῆς, πάλιν αὖ ἐχό- 
μενος τῶν ἐκείνης ἐχομένων, οὕτως ἐπὶ 
τελευτὴν καταβαίνῃ, αἰσθητῷ παντά- 
πασιν οὐδενὶ προσχρώμενος, ἀλλ᾽ εἴδεσιν 
αὐτοῖς δ᾽ αὐτῶν εἰς αὐτὰ καὶ τελευτᾷ 


εἰς εἴδη. Compare vii. p. 533. 
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rally: all of them transcendental, co-ordinate, and primary 
sources of truth to the intelligent mind—yet each of them 
exercising a causative influence in its own department, and 
bestowing its own special character on various particulars, 

It is from the assumption of these Ideas as eternal Essences 
that Plato undertakesto demonstratethe immortality Piato’s de- 
of the soul. One Idea or Form will not admit, but oftheimmor- 


peremptorily excludes, the approach of that other μα βο τς 


Form which is opposite to it. Greatness will not re- eum ion of 
ceive the form of littleness: nor will the greatness ideas. Rea- 


᾿ ὅν ἐς Ἧ ‘ : soning to 
which is in any particular subject receive the form prove this. 


of littleness. If the form of littleness be brought to bear, 
greatness will not stay to receive it, but will either retire or 
be destroyed. The same is true likewise respecting that 
which essentially has the form: thus fire has essentially the 
form of heat, and snow has essentially the form of cold. Ac- 
cordingly fire, as it will not receive the form of cold, so neither 
will it receive snow: and snow, as it will not receive the form 
of heat, so neither will it receive fire. If fire comes, snow will 
either retire or will be destroyed. The Triad has always the 
_ Form of Oddness, and will never receive that of Evenness: 
the Dyad has always the Form of Evenness, and will never 
receive that of Oddness—upon the approach of this latter it 
will either disappear or will be destroyed : moreover the Dyad, 
while. refusing to receive the Form of Oddness, will refuse 
also to receive that of the Triad, which always embodies that 
Form—although three is not in direct contrariety with two. 
If then we are asked, What is that, the presence of which 
makes a body hot? we need not confine ourselves to the 
answer—It is the Form of Heat—which, though correct, gives 
no new information: but we may further say—It is Fire, 
which involves the Form of Heat. If we are asked, What 
is that, the presence of which makes a number odd ἢ we shall 
not say—It is Oddness: but we shall say—It is the Triad or 
‘the Pentad—both of which involve Oddness. 
In like manner, the question being asked, What is that, 
which, being in the body, will give it life ? we must The sou! al- 


answer—It is the soul. The soul, when it lays hold ieendis 


words, it is 
immortal. 


deathless or immortal.° 
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of any body, always arrives bringing with it life. 
Now death is the contrary of life. Accordingly the 
soul, which always brings with it life, will never 
receive the contrary of life. 


In other words, it is 


Such is the ground upon which Sokrates rests his belief'in 
The proofof the immortality of the soul. The doctrine reposes, 


immortality 
includes pre- 


in Plato’s view, upon the assumption of eternal, 


welles post- Self-existent, unchangeable, Ideas or Forms:? upon 


stence— 
animals as 
well as man 


the congeniality of nature, and inherent correlation, 


—alsotheme- between these Ideas and the Soul: upon the fact, 


tempsychosis 


ertranslation that the soul knows these Ideas, which knowledge 


from one 
body to 


another. 


must have been acquired in a prior state of exist- 
ence: and upon the essential participation of the 


soul in the Idea of life, so that 1t cannot be conceived as with- 
out life, or as dead.1 The immortality of the soul is conceived 


9 Plato, Phedon, p. 105 C. ᾿Απο- 
κρίνου δὴ, ᾧ ἂν τί ἐγγένηται σώματι, (av 
ἔσται; ᾧ ἂν ψυχὴ, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἀεὶ 
τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχει; Πῶς γὰρ οὐχί, ἦ δ᾽ 
ὅς. Ἢ ψυχὴ ἄρα ὅ, τι ἂν αὐτὴ κατασχῇ, 
ἀεὶ ἥκει ἐπ᾿ ἐκεῖνο φέρουσα (why ; Ἥκει 
μέντοι, ἔφη. Πότερον δ᾽ ἔστι τι (ωῇ 


ἐναντίον, ἣ οὐδὲν; "Ἔστιν, ἔφη. Τί;. 


Θάνατος. Οὐκοῦν ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ ἐναντίον 
ᾧ αὐτὴ ἐπιφέρει ἀεὶ, οὐ μή ποτε δέξηται, 
ὡς ἐκ τῶν πρόσθεν ὡμολόγηται ; Καὶ 
μάλα σφόδρα, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης. Ὃ δ᾽ ἂν 
θάνατον μὴ δέχηται, τί καλοῦμεν; 
᾿Αθάνατον, ἔφη. ᾿Αθάνατον ἄρα ἡ ψυχή ; 
᾿Αθάνατον. 

Nemesius, the Christian bishop οὗ 
Emesa, declares that the proofs given 
by Plato of the immortality of the 
soul are knotty and difficult to under- 
stand, such as even adepts in philo- 
sophical study can hardly follow. His 
own belief in it he rests upon the 
inspiration of the Christian Scriptures 
(Nemesius de Nat. Homin. o. 2, p. 55, 


ed. 1 £05). 

P Plato, Phsedon, pp. 76 D-E, 100 
B-C. It is remarkable that in the 
Republic also, Sokrates undertakes to 
demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul; and that in doing so he does not 
make any reference or allusion to the 
arguments used in the Phedon, but 
produces another argument totally dis- 
tinct and novel: an argument which 


Meiners remarks truly to be quite 
peculiar to Plato, Republic. xx. pp. 
609 E, 611 C; Meiners, Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften, vol. ii. p. phe 

a Zeller. Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos. Part ii. p. 267. 

“ Die Seele ist ihrem Begriffe nach 
dasjcnige, zu dessen Wesen es gehort, 
zu leben—sie kann also in keinem 
Augenblicke als nicht lebend gedacht 
werden: In diesen ontologischen Be- 
weis fiir die Unsterblichkeit, laufen 
nicht bloss alle die einzelnen Beweise - 
des Phaedon zusammen, sondérn der- 
selbe wird auch schon im Phaedrus 
vorgetragen,” &c. Compare Phedrus, 
p. 245. 

Hexel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part ii. pp. 186-187-189, ed. 2) 
maintains that Plato did not conceive 
the soul as a separate thing or reality 
—that he did not mean to affirm, in 
the literal sense of the words, its 
separate existenceeither before or after 
the present life—that he did not de- 
scend to so crude a conception (zu 
dieser Robheit herabzusinken) as to 
represent to himself thesoul asathing, 
or to enquire into its duration or con- 
tinuance after the manner of a thing— 
that Plato understood the soul to exist 
essentially as the Universal Notion or 
Idea, the comprehensive aggregate of 
all other Ideas, in which sense he 
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as necessary and entire, including not merely post-existence, 
but also pre-existence. In fact the reference to an anterior 
time is more essential to Plato’s theory than that to a poste- 
rior time: because it is employed to explain the cognitions 
of the mind, and the identity of learning with reminiscence : 
while Simmias, who even at the close is not without reserve 
on.the subject of the post-existence, proclaims an emphatic 
- adhesion on that of the pre-existence.’ The proof moreover, 
being founded in great part on the Idea of Life, embraces 
everything living, and is common to animals® (if not to 
plants) as well as to men: and the metempsychosis—or transi- 
tion of souls not merely from one human body to another, 
but also from the human to the animal body, and vice versd— 
is a portion of the Platonic creed. 

Having completed his demonstration of the immortality of 
the soul, Sokrates proceeds to give a sketch of the ὁ παν anien- 
condition and treatment which it experiences after {p8,his Proof 
death. The Nexvia here following is analogous, in § {mmortal, 
general doctrinal scope, to those others which we §tnpucs,” 
read in the Republic and in the Gorgias: but all of PRtw' 
them are different in particular incidents, illustra- 3%", 
tive circumstances, and scenery. The sentiment of 34%,f° 
belief in Plato’s mind attaches itself to general doc- δα 
trines, which appear to him to possess an evidence independent 
of particulars. When he applies these doctrines to particulars, 
he makes little distinction between such as are true, or pro- 
blematical, or fictitious: he varies his mythes at pleasure, 
provided that they serve the purpose of illustrating his general 
view. The mythe which we read in the Phedon includes a 
description of the Earth which to us appears altogether ima- 
ginative and poetical: yet it is hardly more so than several 
other current theories, proposed by various philosophers 


affirmed it to be immortal—that the | toomuch. Plato had in his own mind 
descriptions which Plato gives of its | and belief both the soul asa particular 
condition, either before life or after | thing—and the soul as an universal. 
death, are to be treated only as poetical | Hia language implies sometimes the 
metaphors. There is ingenuity in this | one sometimes the other. 

view of Hegel, and many separate | ‘* Plato, Phedon, pp. 92 D, 107 B. 
expressions of Plato receive light from | * See what Sokrates says about the 
it: but it appears to me to refine away | swans, Phedon, p. 85 A-B. | 
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antecedent and contemporary, respecting Earth and Sea. 
Aristotle criticises the views expressed in the Pheedon, as he 
criticises those of Demokritus and Empedokles.t Each soul 
of a deceased person is conducted by his Genius to the proper 
place, and there receives sentence of condemnation to suf- 
fering, greater or less according to his conduct in life, in the 
deep chasm called Tartarus, and in the rivers of mud and fire, 
Styx, Kokytus, Pyriphlegethon.". To those who have passed 
their lives in learning, and who have detached themselves as 
much as they possibly could from all pleasures and all pur- 
suits connected with the body—in order to pursue wisdom and 
virtue—a full reward is given. They are emancipated from 
the obligation of entering another body, and are allowed to 
live ever afterwards disembodied in the pure regions of Ideas.* 

Such, or something like it, Sokrates confidently expects 
Sokratesex- Will be the fate awaiting himself.’ When asked 
τς by Kriton, among other questions, how he desired 
ofthe blest. to be buried, he replies with a smile—“ You may 
Hin aden bury me as you choose, if you can only catch me. 
body.» But you will not understand me when I tell you, 
that I, Sokrates, who am now speaking, shall not remain with 
you after having drunk the poison, but shall depart to some 
of the enjoyments of the blest. You must not talk about 
burying or burning Sokrates, as if I were suffering some ter- 
rible operation. Such language is inauspicious and depressing 


* Plato, Pheedon, pp. 107-111. Olym- 
piodorus pronounces the mythe to bea 
good imitation of the truth, Republ. x. 
620 seq.; Gorgias, p. 520; Aristotle, 
Meteorol. ii. pp. 355-356. Compare 
also 356, b. 10, 357, a. 25, where he 
states and canvasses the doctrines of 
Demokritus and Empedokles; also 
352, & 35, about the ἀρχαῖοι θεόλογοι. 

e is rather more severe upon these 
others than upon Plato. He too con- 
siders, like Plato, that the amount of 
evidence which you ought to require 
for your beliefdepends upon the nature 
of the subject; and that there are 
various subjects on which you ought 
to believe on slighter evidence, see 
Metaphysic. A. 995, a. 2-16; Ethic. 
Nikom. i. 1, 1094, b. 12-14. 

Ὁ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 111-112. Com- 


pare Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xiii. 13, and 
Arnobius adv. Gentes, ii. 14. Ar- 
nobius blames Plato for inconsistency 
in saying that the soul is immortal in 
its own nature, and yet that it suffers 
pain after death—“ Rem inenodabilem 
suscipit (Plato) ut cum animas dicat 
immortales, perpetuas, et ex corporali 
soliditate ee puniri eas dicat 
tamen et doloris afficiat sensu. Quis 
autem hominum non videt quod sit 
immortale, quod simplex, nullum posse 
dolorem admittere: quod autem sentiat 
dolorem, immortalitatem habere non 

osse ?” 

x Plato, Phedon, p. 114 ΟΕ. 

τοῦτων δὲ αὐτῶν οἱ φιλοσοφίᾳ ἱκανῶς 
καθῃράμενοι ἄνευ τε σωμάτων (ῶσι 
τοπαράκπαν εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον, δο. 

Υ Plato, Ῥμφάοπ, p. 115 A. 
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to our minds. Keep up your courage, and talk only of bury- 
ing the body of Sokrates: conduct the burial as you think 
best and most decent.” * 

Sokrates then retires with Kriton into an interior chamber 
to bathe, desiring that the women may be spared piosrations 
the task of washing his body after his decease. RLM” 
Having taken final leave of his wife and children, he Sympathy ee 
returns to his friends as sunset is approaching. We 
are here made to see the contrast between him and ™ 
other prisoners under like circumstances. The attendant of 
the Eleven Magistrates comes to warn him that the hour has 
come for swallowing the poison: expressing sympathy and 
regret for the necessity of delivering so painful a message, 
together with admiration for the equanimity and rational 
judgment of Sokrates, which he contrasts forcibly with the 
discontent and wrath of other prisoners under similar circum- 
stances. As he turned away with tears in his eyes, Sokrates 
exclaimed—*“ How courteous the man is to me—and has been 
from the beginning! how generously he now weeps for me! 
Let us obey him, and let the poison be brought forthwith, if 
it be prepared : if not, let him prepare it.” “Do not hurry” 
(interposed Kriton): “there is still time, for the sun is not 
quite set. I have known others who, even after receiving the 
order, deferred drinking the poison until they had had a good 
supper and other enjoyments.” “It is natural that they 
should do so” (replied Sokrates). “They think that they are 
gainers by it: for me, it is natural that I should not do so—for 
I shall gain nothing but contempt in my own eyes, by thus 
clinging to life, and saving up when there is nothing left.” * 

Kriton accordingly gave orders, and the poison, after a 
certain interval, was brought in. Sokrates, on asking gijrates 
for directions, was informed, that after having swal- ἔπαθον ἐμ 
lowed it,he must walk about until his legs felt heavy: version 
he must then lie down and cover himself up: the ® τ 


* Plato, Phedon, p. 115 C-D. ds | μενος τοῦ (iv, καὶ φειδόμενος obdevds 
ἐπειδὰν πίω τὸ φάρμακον οὐκέτι ὑμῖν ἔτι ἐνόντος. ἢ τ 
τ γνῶ, ἀλλ᾽ οἰχήσομαι ἀπιὼν els} Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 367. δειλὴ δ᾽ 
μακάρων δή τινας εὐδαιμονίας. ἐνὶ πυθμένι φειδώ. 
® Plato, Phedon, p. 117 A. γλιχό- 
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poison would do its work. He took the cup without any 
symptom of alarm or change of countenance: then looking at 
the attendant with his usual full and fixed gaze, he asked. 
whether there was enough to allow of alibation. “We prepare 
as much as is sufficient” (was the answer), “but no more.” 
“1 understand ” (said Sokrates): “ but at least I may pray, and 
I must pray, to the Gods, that my change of abode from 
here to there may be fortunate.” He then put the cup to 
his lips, and drank it off with perfect ease and tranquillity." 
His friends, who had hitherto maintained their self-controul,’ 
ὩΣ were overpowered by emotion on seeing the οὔρ 
ofthe friends swallowed, and broke out into violent tears and 
bommand of lamentation. No one was unmoved, except Sokrates 
Lastwordsto himself: who gently remonstrated with them, and 
"exhorted them to tranquil resignation : reminding 
them that nothing but good words was admissible at the hour 
of death. The friends, ashamed of themselves, found means 
to repress their tears. Sokrates walked about until he felt 
heavy in the legs, and then lay down in bed. After some 
interval, the attendant of the prison came to examine his 
feet and legs, pinched his foot with force, and enquired 
whether he felt it. Sokrates replied in the negative. Pre- 
sently the man pinched his legs with similar result, and 
showed to the friends in that way that his body was gradually 
becoming chill and benumbed: adding that as soon as this 
should get to the heart, he would die.° The chill had already 
reached his belly, when Sokrates uncovered his face, which 
had been hitherto concealed by the bed-clothes, and spoke 


Ὁ Plato, Phedon, p. 117 C. 
5 Plato, Phedon, p. 118. These 
details receiveinteresting confirmation 


complain of—took poison, by her own 
deliberate act, in the presence of her 


from the remarkable scene described 
by Valerius Maximus, as witnessed by 
himself at Julis in the island of Keos, 
when he accompaniedSextusPompeius 
into Asia (Val. M. ii. 6,8). A Keian 
lady of rank, ninety years of age, well 
in health, comfortable, and in full pos- 
session of her intelligence, but deeming 
it prudent (according to the custom in 
Keos, Strabo, x. p. 486) to retire from 
life while she had as yet nothing to 


relatives and of Sextus Pompeius, who 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade her. 
“Cupido haustu mortiferam traxit 
potionem, ac ser1aone significans quas- 
nam subindé partes corporis sui rigor 
occuparet, cum jam visceribus eum et 
cordi imminere esset elocuta, filiarum 
manus ad supremum opprimendorum 
oculorum officium advocavit. Nostros 
autem, tametsi novo spectaculo ‘ob- 


stupefacti erant, suffusos tamen lacri- 
mis dimisit.” 
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his last words :* “ Kriton, we owe a cock to Aisculapius: pay 
the debt without fail.” “It shall be done” (answered Kriton); 
“have you any other injunctions?” Sokrates made no reply, 
but again covered himself up.° After a short interval, he made 
some movement: the attendant presently uncovered him, 
and found him dead, with his eyes stiff and fixed. Kriton 
performed the last duty of closing both his eyes and his 
mouth. 

The pathetic details of this scene—arranged with so much 
dramatic beauty, and lending imperishable interest "xtreme 
to the Phedon of Plato—may be regarded as real probeble ᾿ 
facts, described from the recollection of an eye- ness of these 
witness, though many years after their occurrence. ae 
They present to us the personality of Sokrates in full har- 
mony with that which we read in the Platonic Apology. The 
tranquil ascendancy of resolute and rational conviction, satis- 
fied with the past, and welcoming instead of fearing the close 
of life—is exhibited as triumphing in the one case over adverse 


accusers and judges, in the other case over the unnerving 


manifestations of afflicted friends. 


ἃ Plato, Phedon, p. 118. ἤδη οὖν 
σχεδόν τι ἦν τὰ περὶ τὸ ἦτρον Wuxdpeva, 
καὶ ἐκκαλυψάμενος (ἐνεκεκάλνπτο γὰρ) 
εἶπεν, ὃ δὴ τελευταῖον ἐφθέγξατο, ἾΩ 
Κρίτων, ἔφη, τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ὀφείλομεν 
ἀλεκτρύονα' GAA’ ἀπόδοτε καὶ μὴ ἀμε- 
λήσητε. 

Cicero,after recovering from a bilious 
attack, writes to his wife Terentia 
(Epist. Famil. xiv. 7). ‘“Omnes mo- 
lestias et solicitudines deposui et ejeci. 
Quid cause autem fuerit, postridié 
intellexi quam & vobis discessi. Χολὴν 
ἄκρατον noctu ejeci: statim ita sum le- 
vatus, ut mihi Deus aliquis medicinam 
fecisse videatur. Cui quidem Deo, 
quemadmodum tu soles, pié et casté 
satisfacies : id est, Apollini et Aiscu- 
lapio.” Compare the rhetor Aristeides, 
Orat. xlv. pp. 22-23-155, ed. Dindorf. 
About the habit of sacrificing a cock to 
Esculapius, see also a passage in the 
Ἱερῶν Λόγοι of the rhetor Aristeides 
(Orat. xxvii. p. 545, ed. Dindorf, at the 
top of the ha I will add that the 
five ἹἹερῶν Λόγοι of that Rhetor (Oratt. 
xxiii.-xxvii.) are curious as testifying 
the multitude of dreams and revela- 


tions vouchsafed to him by Msculapius: 
also the implicit faith with which he 
acted upon them in his maladies, and 
the successwhich attended the curative 
prescriptions thus made known to him. 
Aristeides declares himself to place 
more confidence in these revelations 
than in the advice of physicians, and 
to have often acted on them in pre- 
ference to such advice (Orat. xlv. pp. 
20-22, Dind.). 

The direction here given by Sokrates 
to Kriton (though some critics, even 
the most recent, see Krische, Lehren 
der Griechischen Denker, p. 227, in- 
ad el it in a mystical sense) is to be 
understood simply and literally, in my 
judgment. On what occasion, or for 
what, he had made the vow of the 
cock, we are not told. Sokrates was a 
very religious man, much influenced 
by prophecies, oracles, dreams, and 
special revelations (Plato, Apol. Sokr. 
Pp. 21-29-33; also Pheedon, p. 60). 

6 Euripid. Hippol. 1458. 
Kexdprépnra τἄμ᾽" ὕλωλα γὰρ, πατέρ. 
Κρῦψον δέ μον πρόσωπον ὡς τάχος 

πέπλοις. ᾿ 
02 
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PHAIDON. 


But though the personal incidents of this dialogue are truly 
Contrast be- Sokratic—the dogmatic emphasis,and the apparatus 
Platonic’ οὗ argument and hypothesis, are essentially Platonic. 
tie Phodon. In these respects, the dialogue contrasts remarkably 
with the Apology. When addressing the Dikasts, Sokrates 
not only makes no profession of dogmatic certainty, but ex- 
pressly disclaims it. Nay more—he considers that the false 
persuasion of such dogmatic certainty, universally prevalent 
among his countrymen, is as pernicious as it is illusory: and 
that his own superiority over others consists merely in con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance, while they are unconscious 
of theirs.’ To dissipate such false persuasion of knowledge, 
by perpetual cross-examination of every one around, is the 
special mission imposed upon him by the Gods: in which 
mission, indeed, he has the firmest belief—but it is a belief, 
like that in his Demon or divine sign, depending upon 
oracles, dreams, and other revelations peculiar to himself, 
which he does not expect that the Dikasts will admit as 
genuine evidence.’ One peculiar example, whereby Sokrates 
exemplifies the false persuasion of knowledge where men have 
no real knowledge, is borrowed from the fear of death. No 
man knows (he says) what death is, not even whether it may 
not be a signal benefit: yet every man fears it as if he well 
knew that it was the greatest evil." Death must be one of 


f Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-29. καὶ 
τοῦτο πῶς οὐκ ἀμαθία ἔστιν αὕτη ἡ 
ἐπονείδιστος, ἡ τοῦ οἴεσθαι εἰδέναι ἃ οὐκ 
οἷδεν ; 

& Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-23, 31 D, 
33. OC. ἐμοὶ δὲ δὴ τοῦτο, ὡς ἐγώ φημι, 
προστέτακται ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ πράττειν καὶ 
ἐκ μαντειῶν καὶ ἐξ ἐνυπνίων καὶ παντὶ 
τρόπῳ, ᾧπέρ τίς ποτε καὶ ἄλλη θεία μοῖρᾳ 
ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ὁτιοῦν προσέταξε πράττειν. 
Ῥ. 37 Ε΄. ἐάν τ᾿ αὖ λέγω ὅτι τῷ θεῷ 
ἀπειθεῖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύ- 
varov ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν, οὐ πείσεσθέ μοι 
ὡς εἰρωνενομένῳ. 


h Plato, Apol. 8. p. 29 Β. 
In the Xenophontic Apology of 
Sokrates, no allusion is made to the 


immortality of the soul. Sokrates is 
there described as having sha his 
defence under a belief that he had 
arrived at a term when it was better 


for him to die than to live, and that 
prolonged life would only expose him 
to the unavoidable weaknesses and 
disabilities of senility. Itisa proof of 
the benevolence of the Gods that he is 
withdrawn from life at so opportune a 
moment, This is the explanation 
which Xenophon gives of the haughty 
tone of the defence (sects. 6-15-23-27), 
In the Xenophontic Cyropadia, Cyrus, 
on his death-bed, addresses earnest 
exhortations to his two sons: and to 
give greater force to such exhortations, 
reminds them that his own soul will 
still survive and will still exercise a 
certain authority after his death. He 
expresses his own belief not only that 
the soul survives the body, but also 
that it becomes more rational when 
disembodied ; because—1. Murderers 
are disturbed by the souls of murdered 
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two things: either a final extinction—a perpetual and dream- 
less sleep—or else a transference of the soul to some other 
place. Sokrates is persuaded that it will be in either case 
a benefit to him, and that the Gods will take care that he, a 
good man, shall suffer no evil, either living or dead: the 
proof of which is, to him, that the divine sign has never inter- 
posed any obstruction in regard to his trial and sentence. If 
(says he) I am transferred to some other abode, among those 
who have died before me, how delightful will it be to see 
Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and Museus, Agamemnon, Ajax 
or Palamédes—and to pass my time in cross-examining each 
as to his true or false knowledge!' Lastly, so far as he pro- 
fesses to aim at any positive end, it is the diffusion of political, 
social, human virtue, as distinguished from acquisitions above 
the measure of humanity. He tells men that it is not wealth 
which produces virtue, but virtue which produces wealth and 
other advantages, both public and private.« 

If from the Apology we turn to the Phedon, we seem to 
pass, not merely to the same speaker after the in- apundant 
terval of one month (the ostensible interval indi- founaisan* 
cated) but to a different speaker and over a long 


vention of 
the Phedon 
period. We have Plato speaking through the 


compared 
with the pro- 


men. 2. Honoursare paid to deceased , view taken here by Cyrus, of death in 


persons, which practice would not con- 
tinue, unless the souls of the deceased 
had efficacy to enforce it. 3. The souls 
of living men are more rational during 
sleep than when awake, and sleep 
affords the nearest analogy to death 
(viii. 7, 17-21). (Much the same argu- 
ments were urged in the dialogues of 
Aristotle. Bernays, Dialog. Aristot. pp. 
23105.) He however adds, that even 
if he be mistaken in this point, and if 
his soul perish with his body, still he 
conjures his sons, in the name of the 

, to obey his dying injunctions 
(8. 22). Again, he says (8. 27), “Invite 
all the Persians to my tomb, to join 
with me in satisfaction that I shall now 
be in safety, so as to suffer no farther 
harm, whether I am united to the 
divine element, or perish altogether " 
(συνησθησομένους ἐμοὶ, ὅτι ἐν τῷ ἀσ- 
φαλεῖ ἤδη ἔσομαι, ὡς μηδὲν ἂν ἔτι 
κακὸν παθεῖν, μήτε ἣν μετὰ τοῦ θείον 


γένωμοι, μήτε ἣν μηδὲν ἔπι ᾧ). The 


its analogy with sleep (ὕπνῳ καὶ θανάτῳ 
διδυμάοσιν, Iliad. xvi. 072) as ἃ refuge 
against impending evil for the future, 
is much the same as that taken by 
Sokrates in his Apology. Sokrates is 
not less proud of his past life, spent in 
dialectic debate, than Cyrus of his 
glorious exploits. ‘O θάνατος, λιμὴν 
κακῶν τοῖς δυσδαιμονοῦσιν, Longinus, 
de Subl. c. 9, p. 22. Compare also 
the oration of Julius Ceesar in Sallust, 
Bell. Catilin. ὁ. 51—“in luctu atque 
miseriis, mortem #rumnarum requiem, 
non cruciatum esse: illam cuncta mor- 
talium mala dissolvere: ultra neque 
cure neque gaudio locum esse.” 

1 Plato, ἢ ὩΣ S. pp. 40-41. 

* Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 20 ©, 29-30. 
λέγων ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ χρημάτων ἀρετὴ 
γίγνεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀρετῆς χρήματα, καὶ 
τἄλλα ἀγαθὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἅπαντα, 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ. Compare Xeno- 
phon, Memorab. i. 2, 8-9, 
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ot mouth of Sokrates, and Plato too at a much later 
which we time.' Though the moral character (ἦθος) of So- 
Apology.  krates is fully maintained and even strikingly dra- 
matised—the intellectual personality is altogether trans- 
formed. Instead of a speaker who avows his own ignorance, 
and blames others only for believing themselves to know 
when they are equally ignorant—we have one who indulges 
in the widest range of theory and the boldest employment of 
hypothesis. Plato introduces his own dogmatical and mys- 
tical views, leaning in part on the Orphic and Pythagorean 
creeds." He declares the distinctness of nature, the incom- 
patibility, the forced temporary union and active conflict, 
between the soul and the body. He includes this in the still 
wider and more general declaration, which recognises anti- 
thesis between the two worlds: the world of Ideas, Forms, 
Essences, not perceivable but only cogitable, eternal, and 
unchangeable, with which the soul or mind was in kindred 
and communion—the world of sense, or of transient and 
ever changing appearances or phenomena, never arriving at 
permanent existence, but always coming and going, with 
which the body was in commerce and harmony. The phi- 
losopher, who thirsts only after knowledge and desires to look 
at things” as they are in themselves, with his mind by itself 
—is represented as desiring, throughout all his life, to loosen 
as much as possible the implication of his soul with his body, 
and as rejoicing when the hour of death arrives to divorce 
them altogether. 

Such total renunciation of the body is put, with dramatic 
Totalrenun. PFOpriety, into the mouth of Sokrates during the 
cation ene last. hour of his life. But it would not have been 
the Phadon, 12 harmony with the character of Sokrates as other 
ingabout the Platonic dialogues present him—in the plentitude of 
Platonic dia. Life—manifesting distinguished bodily strength and 
mes goldierly efficiency, proclaiming gymnastic training 


' In reviewing the Apology (supra, | ™ Plato, Phsedon, pp. C, 70 © 
vol. i. ch. vii. p. 294) I have already | 81 C, 62 B. ee 75:0, 
notioed this very material discrepancy, " Plato, Phedon, p. 66. ἀπαλλακ- 
which is insisted upon by Ast as an | τέον αὐτοῦ (τοῦ cduaros) καὶ αὐτῇ τῇ 
argument for disallowing the genuine- | ψυχ θεατέον αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα. 

ness of the Apology. 
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for the body to be co-ordinate with musical training for the 
mind, and impressed with the most intense admiration for 
the personal beauty of youth. The human body, which in 
the Pheedon is discredited as a morbid incumbrance corrupt- 
ing the purity of the soul, is presented to us by Sokrates in 
the Pheedrus as the only sensible object which serves as a 
mirror and the reflection of the beauty of the ideal world :° 
while the Platonic Timeus proclaims (in language not 
unsuitable to Locke) that sight, hearing, and speech are the 
sources of our abstract Ideas, and the generating causes of 
speculative intellect and philosophy.? Of these, and of the 
world of sense generally, an- opposite view was appropriate in 
the Phedon; where the purpose of Sokrates is to console his 
distressed friends by showing that death was no misfortune, 
but relief from a burthen. And Plato has availed him- 
self of this impressive situation,1 to recommend, with 
every charm of poetical expression, various characteristic 
dogmas respecting the essential distinction between Ideas 
and the intelligible world on one side—Perceptions and the 
sensible world on the other: respecting the soul, its nature 
akin to the intelligible world, its pre-existence anterior to its 
present body, and its continued existence after the death of 
the latter: respecting the condition of the soul before birth 
and after death, its transition, in the case of most men, into 
other bodies, either human or animal, with the condition of 
suffering penalties commensurate to the wrongs committed in 
this life: finally, respecting the privilege accorded to the 


° Plato, Charmidés, p. 155 ἢ. Pro- 
tagoras, init. Pheedrus, Ρ 250 D, Sym- 
posion, pp. 177 O, 210 A. 

ZEschines, one of the Socratici viri 
or fellow disciples of Sokrates along 
with Plato, composed dialogues (of the 
same general nature as those of Plato) 
wherein Sokrates was introduced con- 
versing orarguing. Auschines placed 
in the mouth of Sokrates the most in- 
tense expressions of passionate admira- 
tion towards the person of Alkibiades. 
See the Fragments cited by the Rhetor 
Aristeides, Orat. xlv. pp. 20-23, ed. 
Dindorf. Aristeides mentions (p. 24) 
that various persons in his time mis- 


took these expressions ascribed to 
Sokrates for the real talk of Sokrates 
himself. Compare alsotheSymposion 
of Xenophon, lv. 27. 

P Plato, Timsus, p. 47, A-D. Con- 
sult also the same dialogue, pp. 87-88, 
where Plato insists on the necessity of 
co-ordinate attention both to mind and 
to body, and on the mischiefs of highly 
developed force in the mind unless it 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
development of force in the body. 

a Compare the description of the 
last discourse of PetusThrasea. Taci- 
tus, Annal. xvi. 34. 
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souls of such as have passed their lives in intellectual and 
philosophical occupation, that they shall after death remain 
for ever disembodied, in direct communion with the world of 
Ideas. 

The main part of Plato’s argumentation, drawn from the 
general assumptions of his philosophy, is directed 
to prove the separate and perpetual existence of 
the soul, before as well as after the body. These 
arguments, interesting as specimens of the reasoning 
which satisfied Plato, do not prove his conclusion.' 
But even if that conclusion were admitted to be 
proved, the condition of the soul, during such ante- 
rior and posterior existence, would be altogether 
undetermined, and would be left to the free play of 
sentiment and imagination. There is no subject upon which 
the poetical genius of Plato has been more abundantly exer- 
cised.* He has given us two different descriptions of the 


Plato’s argu- 


yet the mode 
of pre-exist- 
ence, and the 
mode of post- 
“Τὸ 66, of 


termined. 


r Wyttenbach has annexed to his 
edition of the Phsedon an instructive 
review of the argumentation contained 
in it respecting the Immortality of the 
soul. He observes justly —“Videamus 
jam de Phedone, qui ab omni antiqui- 
tateis habitus est liber, in quo rationes 
immortalitatis animarum gravissimé 
lu culentissiméque exposita essent. 
Quse quidem libro laus et auctoritas 
conciliata est, non tam firmitate argu- 
mentorum, quam eloquentié Platonis, 
&c.” (p. 10, Disputat. De Placit. Im- 
mort. Aimy The same feeling, sub- 
stantially, is expressed by one of the 
disputants in Cicero’s Tusculan Dis- 
putations, who states that he assented 
to the reasoning while he was reading 
the dialogue, but that as soon as he 
had laid down the book, his assent all 
slippedawayfromhim. [havealready 
mentioned that Panstius, an extreme 
admirer of Plato on most points, dis- 
sented from him about the immortality 
of the soul (Cicero, Tusce. Dis. i 11, 24 

—i. 32, 79), and declared the Pheedon 
to be spurious. Galen also mentions 
ee Format. Footis,vol. iv. pp. 70c-702. 

ihn) that he had written a special 
treatise (now lost) to prove that the 
reasonings in the Phsxdon were self- 
contradictory; and that he could not 
satisfyhimself,either about the essence 


of the soul, or whether it was mortal 
or immortal. Compare his treatise 
Περὶ Οὐσίας τῶν φυσικῶν δυνάμεων---- 
iv. pp. 762-763—and Περὶ τῶν τῆς 
Ψυχῆς ἠθῶν, iv. 773. In this last 
passage, he represents the opinion of 
Plato to be—That the two inferior 
souls, the courageous and the appe- 
titive, are mortal, in which he (Galen) 
agrees, and that the rational soul alone 
is immortal, of which he (Galen) is not 
persuaded. Now this view of Plato’s 
opinion is derived from the Republic 
and Timzus, not from the Phsdon, 
in which last the triple soul is not 
acknowledged. We may thus partl 
understand the inconsistencies, which 
Galen pointed out in his lost Treatise, 
in the argumentation of the Phssdon: 
wherein one of the proofs presented 
to establish the immortality of the soul 
is, —That the soul is inseparably and 
essentially identified with life, and 
cannot admit death (p. 105 D). This 
argument, if good at all, is just as 
good to prove the immortality of the 
two inferior souls, as of the superior 
and rational soul. Galen might there- 
fore remark thatit did not consist with 
the conclusion which he drew from 
the Timaus and the Republic. 

® Wyttenbach, ]. c. p. 19. “ Vidi- 
mus de philosophé hujus loci parte, 
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state of the soul before its junction with the body (Timeus, 
and Pheedrus), and three different descriptions of its destiny 
after separation from the body (Republic, Gorgias, Phedon). 
In all the three, he supposes an adjudication and classifi- 
cation of the departed souls, and a better or worse fate 
allotted to each according to the estimate which he forms 
of their merits or demerits during life: but in each of the 
three, this general idea is carried out by a different machi- 
nery. The Hades of Plato is not announced even by himself 
as anything more than approximation to the truth: but it 
embodies his own ethical and judicial sentence on the classes 
of men around him—as the Divina Commedia embodies that 
of Dante on antecedent individual persons. Plato distributes 
rewards and penalties in the measure which he conceives to 
be deserved: he erects his own approbation and disappro- 
bation, his own sympathy and antipathy, into laws of the 
unknown future state: the Gods, whom he postulates, are 
imaginary agents introduced to execute the sentences which 
he dictates. While others, in their conceptions of posthu- 
mous existence, assured the happiest fate, sometimes even 
divinity itself, to great warriors and lawgivers—to devoted 
friends and patriots like Harmodius and Aristogeiton—to 
the exquisite beauty of Helen—or to favourites of the Gods 
like Ganymédes or Pelops ‘—Plato claims that supreme dis- 
tinction for the departed philosopher. 

The Philosopher, as a recompense for having detached 
himself during life as much as possible from the _. 
body and all its functions, will be admitted after enoy on ex- 
death to existence as a soul pure and simple, unat- pure cou 
tached to any body. The souls of all other persons, to any body. 
dying with more or less of the taint of the body attached to 
each of them," and for that reason haunting the tombs in 


quai demonstratur, Animos esse im- the Nexuia of the Odyssey and that of 
mortales. Altera pars,quaostenditur, the Aineid, respecting the heroes— 
Yat sit ille post hanc vitam status, “ Que gratia currim 
abulosé et poeticé ἃ Platone tractata | Armorumque fuit vivis—que cura nitentes 
est,” &e. Pascere equoe—eadem sequitur tellure 

¢ Skolion of Kallistratus, Antholog. repostos.” (4n. vi. 654), 
Grec., p. 155. Isokrates, Encomium " Plato, Phedon, p. 81 Ὁ. ὃ δὴ 
Helens, Or. x. 8. 70-72. Compare καὶ ἔχουσα i) τοιαύτη ψυχὴ, βαρύνεται 
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which the bodies are buried, so as to become visible there as 
ghosts—are made subject, in the Platonic Hades, to penalty 
and purification suitable to the respective condition of each ; 
after which they become attached to new bodies, sometimes 
of men, sometimes of other animals. Of this distributive 
scheme it is not possible to frame any clear idea, nor is Plato 
consistent with himself except in a few material features. 
But one feature there is in it which stands conspicuous—the 
belief in the metempsychosis, or transfer of the same soul 
from one animal body to another: a belief very widely dif- 
fused throughout the ancient world, associated with the 
immortality of the soul, pervading the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean creeds, and having its root in the Egyptian and 
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Oriental religions.* 


τε καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν dpardy 
τόπον, φόβῳ τοῦ ἄειδοῦς τε καὶ ἅδου, 
ὥσπερ λέγεται, περὶ τε καὶ 
τοὺς τάφου. ; 

καὶ ὥφθη drra ; 

ματα οἷα παρέχονται αἱ τοιαῦται. 
εἴδωλα, αἱ μὴ καθαρῶς ἀπολυθεῖσαι, 
ἀλλὰ τοῦ δρατοῦ μετέχουσαι, 
διὸ καὶ ὁρῶνται. 

Lactantius—in replying totheargu- 
ments of Demokritus, Epikurus, and 
Dikearchus against the immortality 
of the soul—reminded them that any 
Magus would produce visible evidence 
to refute them ; by calling up before 
them the soul of any deceased person 
to give information and predict the 
future— qui profecto non audcrent de 
animarum interitu mago presente dis- 
serere, qui sciret certis carminibus cieri 
ab infernis animas et adesse et preebere 
se videndas et loqui et futura pre- 
dicere: et si auderent, re ipsa et docu- 
mentis presentibus vincerentur” (Lac- 
tant. Inst. vii. 13). See Cicero, Tuse. 
Disp. i. 31. 

x Compare the closing paragraph of 
the Platonic Timsous: Virgil, Aineid vi. 
713 ,Herodot. ii. 123, Pausanias, iv. 32, 
4, Sextus Empiric. adv. Math. ix. 127, 
with the citation from Empedokles :— 


“‘Tum pater Anchises, Anim quibus altera 
to 


fa 
Corpora debentur, Lethe: ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.” 


The general doctrine, upon which 
the Metempsychosis rests, is set forth 


by Virgil in the fine lines which follow, 
723-751; compare Georgiciv. 218. The 
souls of men, beasts, birds, and fishes, 
are all of them detached fragments or 
portions from the universal soul, mind, 
or life, etherial or igneous, which per- 
vades the whole Kosmos. The soul of 
each individual thus detached to be 
conjoined with a distinct body, be- 
comes tainted by such communion ; 
after death it is purified by penalties, 
measured according to the greater or 
less taint, and becomes then fit to be 
attached to a new body, yet not until 
it has drunk the water of Léthé (Plato, 
Philébus, p. 30 A; Timeus, p. 30 B). 
The statement of Nemesius is re- 
markable, that all Greeks who believed 
the immortality of the soul, believed 
also in the metempsychosis—Kow7 μὲν 
οὖν πάντες Ἕλληνες, of τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἀθάνατον ἀποφῃνάμενοι, Th | 
μάτωσιν δογματίζουσιτι (De Natura 
Hominis, cap. ii. p. 50, ed. 1565). 
Plato accepted the Egyptian and 
Pythagorean doctrine,continued in the 
Orphic mysteries(Arnob. adv. Gentes, 
ii. 16), making no essential distinction 
between the souls of men and those of 
animals, and recognising reciprocal 
interchange from the one to the other. 
The Platonists adhered to this doctrine 
fully, down to the third century a.p. 
including Plotinus, Numenius, an 
others. But Porphyry, followed by 
Jamblichus, intr ceeds a modification 
of this creed, denying the possibility 
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We are told that one vehement admirer of Plato—the 


Ambrakiot Kleombrotus—was so profoundly affected ιν 


8 de- 


and convinced by reading the Pheedon, that he 
immediately terminated his existence by leaping 
from a high wall; though in other respects well 


satisfied with life. 


But the number of persons who 


derived from it such settled conviction, was cer- 


tainly not considerable. 


Neither the doctrine nor 
the reasonings of Plato were adopted even by the 


bated and 
problema- 
tical. 


immediate successors in his school: still less by Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics—or by the Stoics—or by the Epikureans. 
The Epikureans denied altogether the survivorship of soul 
over body: Aristotle gives a definition of the soul which 
involves this same negation, though he admits as credible the 


of transition of a human soul into 
the body of another animal, or of the 
soul of any other animal into the body 
of a man,—yet still recognising the 
transition from one human body to 
another, and from one animal body to 
another. (See Alkinous, Introd. in 
Platon. c. 25.) This subject is well 
handled in a learned work published 
in 1712 by a Jesuit of Toulouse, 
Michel Mourgues. He shows (in op- 
position to Dacier and others, who in- 
terpreted the doctrine in a sense merely 
spiritual and figurative) that the me- 
tempsychosis was a literal belief of the 
, Platonists down tothe time of Proklus. 
“Les quatre Platoniciens qui ont tenu 
la Transmigration bornée”(7.e.from one 
human body intoanother human body) 
“‘n’ont pas laissé d’admettre la pluralité 
d’animations ou de vies d’une méme 
fame: et cela sans figure et sans méta- 
phore. Cet article, qui est l’essentiel, 
n’a jamais trouvé un seul contradicteur 
dans les sectes qui ont cru l’ame im- 
mortelle ; ni Porphyre, ni Hiérocles, ni 
Procle, ni Salluste, n’ont jamais touché 
& ce point que pour l’approuver. D’ot 
il suit que la réalité de la Métempsy- 
chose est indubitable: c’esta dire, qu’il 
est indubitable que tous les sectateurs 
de Pythagore et de Platon |’ont sou- 
tenue dans un sens trés réel quant ἃ la 
pluralité des vies et d’animations” 
(Tom. i. p. 525 : also Tom. ii, p. 432). 
M. Cousin and M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire are of the same opinion. 


M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire observes, 
in his Prémier Mémoire sur le San- 
khya, p. 416, Paris, 1852. 

“Voila donc la transmigration dans 
les plus grands dialogues de Platon— 
le Timée, la République, le Phédre, le 
Phéedon. On peut en retrouver la‘ 
trace manifeste dans d’autres dialogues 
moins considérables, le Menon et le 
Politique, par exemple. La trans- 
Inigration est méme_ positivement 
indiquée dans le dixitme Livre des 
Lois, ot Platon traite avec tant de 
force et de solennité de la providence 
et de la justice divines. 

“Kin présence de témoignages si 
serioux, et de tant de persistance ἃ 
revenir sur des opinions qui ne varient 
pas, je crois que tout esprit sensé ne 
peut que partager l’avis de M. Cousin. 
Il est impossible que Platon ne se 
fasse de sl Hace de ces opinions 
qu'un pur badinage. Illes arépetées, 
sans les modifier en rien, au milieu 
des discussions les plus graves et les 
plus étendues. Aecutee que ces 
doctrines tiennent intimémenta toutes 
celles qui sont le fond méme du pla- 
tonisme, et qu’elles s’y entrelacent si 
étroitement, que les en détacher, c’est 
le mutiler et ?amoindrir. Le systeme 
des Idées ne se comprend pas tout 
entier sans la réminiscence: et la 
réminiscence elle méme implique ne- 
cessairement l’'existence antérieure de 
VYame.” 

Dr. Henry More, in his ‘Treatise on 
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separate existence of the rational soul, without individuality 
or personality. The Stoics, while affirming the soul to be 
material as well as the body, considered it as a detached frag- 
ment of the all-pervading cosmical or mundane soul, which 
was re-absorbed after the death of the individual into the 
great whole to which it belonged. None of these philo- 
sophers were persuaded by the arguments of Plato. The 
popular orthodoxy, which he often censures harshly, recog- 
nised some sort of posthumous existence as a part of its 
creed; and the uninquiring multitude continued in the 
teaching and traditions of their youth. But literary and 
philosophical men, who sought to form some opinion for 
themselves without altogether rejecting (as the Epikureans 
rejected) the basis of the current traditions—were in no 
better condition for deciding the question with the assist- 
ance of Plato, than they would have been without him. 
While the knowledge of the bodily organism, and of mind 
or soul as embodied therein, received important additions, 
from Aristotle down to Galen—no new facts either were 
known or could become known, respecting soul per se, con- 
sidered as pre-existent or post-existent to body. Galen ex- 
pressly records his dissatisfaction with Plato on this point, 
though generally among his warmest admirers. Questions of 
this kind remained always problematical, standing themes 
for rhetoric or dialectic.’ Every man could do, though not 


the Immortality of the Soul,arguesat 116,117,121of his Treatise. Compare 


considerable length in defence of the 
pre-existence of each soul, asa part of 
the doctrine. 
have clearly proved—* That the pre- 
existence of the soul is an opinion both 
in itself the most rational that can be 
maintained, and has had the suffrage 
of the most renowned philosophers in 
all ages of the world.” Of these last- 
mentioned philosophers he gives alist, 
as follows—Moses, on the authority 
of the Jewish Cabbala— Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras,Epicharmus, Empedocles, 
Cebés, Euripides, Plato, Euclid, Philo, 
Virgil, Marcus Cicero, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, Boethius, Psellus, 
Synesius, Origen, Marsilius Ficinus, 
&c. See Chapters xii. and xiii. pages 


He considers himself to . 


also what he says in Sect. 18 of his 
Preface General, page xx -xxiv. 

Υ Seneca says, Epist. 88. “Innu- 
merabiles sunt questiones de animo: 
undesit, qualis sit, quando esse inci- 
piat, quamdiu sit; an aliunde alié tran- 
seat, et domicilium mutet, ad alias ani- 
malium formas aliasque conjectus, an 
non amplius quam semel serviat, et 
emissus evagetur in toto; utrum corpus 
sit, an non sit: a sit facturus, quum 
per nos aliquid facere desierit: quo- 
modo libertate usurus, cum ex hfic 
exierit cave: an obliviscatur priorum 
et illic nosse incipiat, postquam de 
corpore abductus in sublime secessit.” 
Compare Lucretius, i. 113. 
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with the same exuberant eloquence, what Plato had done— 
and no man could do more. Every man could coin his own 
hopes and fears, his own sesthetical preferences and repug- 
nances, his own ethical aspiration to distribute rewards and 
punishments among the characters around him—into affir- 
mative prophecies respecting an unknowable future, where 
neither verification nor Elenchus were accessible. The state 
of this discussion throughout the Pagan world bears out the 
following remark of Lord Macaulay, with which I conclude 
the present chapter :— 

“There are branches of knowledge with respect to which 
the human mind isin progress. But with theology, the case 
is very different. As respects natural religion—revelation 
being for the present altogether out of the question—it is not 
easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is more 
favourably situated than Thales or Simonides.—As to the 
other great question—the question, what becomes of a man 
after death—we do not see that a highly educated European, 
left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many 
sciences, in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians, throws 
the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal 
life is extinct. In truth, all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern, who have attempted, without the help of revelation, 
to prove the immortality of man—from Plato to Franklin— 
appear to us to have failed deplorably. Then again, all the 
great enigmas whieh perplex the natural theologian are the 
same in all ages. ‘The genius of a people just emerging from 
barbarism, is quite sufficient to propound them. The genius 
of Locke and Clarke is quite unable to solve them.—Natural 
Theology, then, is not a progressive science.” * 

5 Lord Macaulay, Review of Ranke’s Plato, in the Phsdon, demonstrates 
History of the Popes (Critical and the immortality of the soul from its 
Historical Essays, vol. iii. p. 210). simplicity: in the Republic, he de- 


Sir Will. Hamilton observes (Lectures monstrates its simplicity from its im- 
on Logic, Lect. 26, p. 55): “Thus mortality.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


PHADRUS—SYMPOSION. 


I put together these two dialogues, as distinguished by a 


marked peculiarity. 
logues of Plato. 


18 of 
, Phe- 


both. 


They are the two erotic dia- 


They have one great and inter- 
esting subject common to both: though in the 
Pheedrus, this subject is blended with, and made 
contributory to, another. 


They agree also in the 


circumstance, that Phedrus is, in both, the person who 


originates the conversation. 


But they differ materially in 


the manner of handling, in the comparisons and illustrations, 


and in the apparent purpose. 


The subject common to both is, Love or Eros in its largest 


Eros as 
conceived by 
Plato. 
Different 
sentiment 
revalent in 
ellenic an- 


times. 
Position of 
women in 
Greece. 


8 Schleiermacher (EHinleit.zamSymp. 
. 3607) describes this view of Eros as 
Fiellenic, and as “ gerade den anti- 
modernen und anti-christlichen Pol 
der Platonischen Denkungsart.” Ari- 
stotle composed @dces ᾿Ερωτικαὶ or 
*Epwrinds, Diogenes Laert. v. 22-24. 
See Bernays, Die Dialoge des Ari- 
stoteles, p. 133, Berlin, 1803, 
Compare the dialogue called Ἔρω- 
τικὸς, among the works of Plutarch, 
Ῥ. 7508eq., where some of the speakers, 
specially Protogenes, illustrate and 
. ἀγατὸν upon this Platonic construc- 
tion of Eros—éaané@wod δὲ "Ἔρωτος ot 
ὁτιοῦν τῇ γυναικωνιτίδι μέτεστιν, &e. 
(750 O, 761 B, &e.) 
n the Treatise De Educatione 
Puerorum (c. 15, p. 11 D-F) Plutarch 


sense, and with its manifold varieties. 
totally different vein of sentiment which prevails in 
modern times, and which recognises passionate love 
as prevailing only between persons of different sex— 
it is difficult for us to enter into Plato’s eloquent 
expositions of the feeling as he conceives it. In the 
Hellenic point of view,* upon ‘which Plato builds 


Under the 


hesitates to give a decided opinion on 
the amount of restriction proper to be 
imposed on youth: he is much im- 
pressed with the authority of Sokrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Atschines, Kebés, 


δρῶν, ot τοὺς ἄῤῥενα: ἡ , 
&c. See the anecdote about Epi- 
sthenes, an officer among the Ten 
Thousand Greeks under Xenophon 
in Xenophon, Anabasis, vii. 4, 7, an 
a remarkable passage about Zeno the 
Stoic, Diog. Laert. vii.13. Respecting 
the general subject of παιδεραστία in 
Greece, there is a valuable Excursus 
inBekkers’ Charikles, vol. i. pp. 347- 
77, ΕἸΧΟΌΧΒ. 11, Iagree generally with 
is belief about the practicein Greece, 
see Cicero, Tusc. Dis. iv. 33, 70. 
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the attachment of man to woman was regarded as a natural 
impulse, and as a domestic, social, sentiment ; yet as belong- 
ing to a common-place rather than to an exalted mind, and 
seldom or never rising to that pitch of enthusiasm which 
overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the whole man, and 
aims either at the joint performance of great exploits or the 
joint prosecution of intellectual improvement by continued 
colloquy. We must remember that the wives and daughters 
of citizens were seldom seen abroad : that the wife was mar- 
ried very young: that she had learnt nothing except spin- 
ning and weaving: that the fact of her having seen as little 
and heard as little as possible, was considered as rendering 
her more acceptable to her husband : ἢ that her sphere of duty 
and exertion was confined to the interior of the family. The 
beauty of women yielded satisfaction to the senses, but little 
beyond. It was the masculine beauty of youth that fired the 
Hellenicimagination with glowing and impassioned sentiment. 
The finest youths, and those too of the best families and edu- 


Bekker quotes abundant authorities, 
which might be farther multiplied if 
necessary. In appreciating the evi- 
dence upon this point, we cannot be too 
careful to keep in mind what Sokrates 
says (in the Xenophontic Symposion, 
Vili. 34) when comparing the Thebans 
and Eleians on one side with the Athe- 
nians and Spartans on the other— 
’Exelvois μὲν γὰρ ταῦτα νόμιμα, ἡμῖν δὲ 
ἐπονείδιστα. We must mterpret pas- 
sages of the classical authors according 
to their fair and real meanings, not ac- 
cording to the conclusions which we 
might wish to find proved. 

If we read the oration of Demo- 
sthenes against Nesera (which is full of 
information about Athenian manners), 
we find the speaker Apollodérus dis- 
tributing the relations of men with 
women in the following manner (p. 
1386)—1d γὰρ συνοικεῖν τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν, 
ὃς ἂν παιδοποιῆται καὶ εἰσάγῃ εἴς τε 
τοὺς δημότας καὶ τοὺς φράτορας τοὺς 
υἱεῖς, καὶ τὰς θυγατέρας ἐκδιδῷ ὡς 
αὐτοῦ οὔσας τοῖς ἀνδράσι. Tas μὲν γὰρ 
ἑταίρας, ἡδονῆς ἕνεκα ἔχομεν---τὰς δὲ 
παλλακὰς, τῆς Kal ἡμέραν θεραπείας 
τοῦ σώματος---τὰς δὲ γυναῖκας, τοῦ 
παιδοποιεῖσθαι γνησίως, καὶ τῶν ἕνδον 
φύλακα πίστην ἔχειν. 


To the same purpose, the speaker in 
Lysias (Ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Ερατοσθένους φόνου 
—sect. 7), describing his wife, says 


γὰρ hy καὶ 


Neither of these three relations lent 
itself readily to the Platonic vein of 
sentiment and ideality ; neither of 
them led to any grand results either in 
war—or political ambition—or philo- 
sophical speculation ; the three great 
roads, in one or other of which the 
Grecian ideality travelled. We know 
from the Republic that Plato did not 
appreciate the value of the family life, 
or the purposes for which men marry 
according to the above passage cited 
from Demosthenes. In this point, 
Plato differs from Xenophon, who, 
in his (conomicus, enlarges much 
(in the discourse of Ischomachus) upon 
the value of the conjugal union, with 
ἃ view to prudential results and 
management of the household; while 
he illustrates the sentimental and 
affectionate side of it, in the story of 
Pantheia and Abradates (Cyropsdia). 

> See the Geconomicusof Xenophon, 
cap. iii. 12, Vii. 5. 
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cation, were seen habitually uncovered in the Palestra and at 
the public-festival matches; engaged in active contention and 
graceful exercise, under the direction of professional trainers. 
The sight of the living form, in such perfection, movement, 
and variety, awakened a powerful emotional sympathy, 
blended with ssthetic sentiment, which in the more suscept- 
ible natures was exalted into intense and passionate devotion. 
The terms in which this feeling is described, both by Plato 
and Xenophon, are among the strongest which the language 
affords—and are predicated even of Sokrates himself. Far 
from being ashamed of the feeling, they consider it admirable 
and beneficial ; though very liable to abuse, which they em- 
phatically denounce and forbid. In their view, it was an 
idealising passion, which tended to raise a man above the 
vulgar and selfish pursuits of life, and even above the fear 
of death. The devoted attachments which it inspired were 


©The beginning of the Platonic 
Charmidés illustrates what is here 
said, pp. 154-155; also that of the 
Protagoras and Lysis, pp. 205-2006. 

Xenophon, Sympos. i. 8-11; iv. 11, 
15. Memorab.i. 3, 8-14 (what Sokrates 
stacres to Xenophon about Krito- 
bulus). Diksarchus (companion of 
Aristotle) disapproved the important 
influence which Plato assigned to Eros 
(Cicero, Tusc. D. iv. 34-71). 

If we pass to the second century 
after the Christian era, we find some 
speakers in Athensus blaming se- 
verely the amorous sentiments of So- 
krates and thenarrative of Alkibiades, 
as recited in the Platonic Symposium 
(v. 180-187; xi. 506-508 Ὁ). Athe- 
neus remarks farther, that Plato, 
writing in this strain, had little right 
to complain (as we read in the Re- 
public) of the licentious compositions 
of Homer and other poets, and to 
exclude them from his model city. 
Maximus Tyrius, in one of his four 
discourses (23-5) on the ἐρωτικὴ of So- 
krates, makes the same remark as 
Athensous about the inconsistency of 
Plato in banishing Homer from the 
emodel city, and composing what we 
read in the Symposion; he farther 
observes that the erotic dispositions of 
Sokrates provoked no censure from his 
numerous enemies at the time (though 
they assailed him upon so many other 


points), but had incurred great censure 
from contemporaries of Maximus him- 
self, to whom he replies—rovs νυνὶ 
κατηγόρους (23, 6-7). The comparisons 
which he institutes (23,9) between the 
sentiments and phrases of Sokrates, 
and those of Sappho and Anakreon, 
are very curious. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus speaks 
of the ἐγκώμια on Eros in the Sym- 
posion, as “ unworthy of serious hand- 
ling or of Sokrates.” (De Admir. Vi 
Dic. Demosth., p. 1027.) 

But the most bitter among all the 
critics of Plato, is Herakleitus—author 
of the Allegoris Homeric. Hera- 
kleitus repels, as unjust and calum- 
nious, the sentence of banishment 

ronounced by Plato against Homer, 
rom whom all mental cultivation 
had been derived. He affirms, and 
tries to show, that the poems of 
Homer—which he admits to be full 
of immorality if literally understood 
—had an allegorical meaning. He 
blames Plato for not having perceived 
this; and denounces him still more 
severely for the character of his own 
writings—eppipdw δὲ καὶ Πλάτων ὃ 
Πλάτωνος διαλόγους, ἄνω καὶ --.-.-- 
παιδικοὶ καθυβρίζουσιν ἔρωτες, οὐδαμοῦ 
δὲ οὐχὶ τῆς ἀῤῥένος ἐπιθυμίας μεστός 


ἐστιν ὁ ἀνήρ (Hera. All. Hom. o. 4-74 
ed. Mehler, Leiden, 1851). 
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dreaded by the despots, who forbade the assemblage of youths 
for exercise in the palestre.* 

Especially to Plato, who combined erotic and poetical ima- 
gination with Sokratic dialectics and generalising κα, ον. 
theory—this passion presented itself in the light of dered 4s the 


stimu. 


a stimulus introductory to the work of philosophy— mim. 
an impulse at first impetuous and undistinguishing, ;cophical 
but afterwards regulated towards improving com- fer", ς 
munion and colloquy with an improveable youth. Srmpentot 
Personal beauty (this is ° the remarkable doctrine of ὅοο betmeen 
Plato in the Pheedrus) is the main point of visible Senesndtte 
resemblance between the world of sense and the τοι ταν 
world of Ideas: the Idea of Beauty has a brilliant δύο οὗ 
representative of itself among concrete objects— 
the Ideas of Justice and Temperance have none. The con- 
templation of a beautiful youth, and the vehement emotion 
accompanying it, was the only way of reviving in the soul 
the Idea of Beauty which it had seen in its antecedent stage 
of existence. This was the first stage through which every 
philosopher must pass; but the emotion of love thus raised, 
became gradually in the better minds both expanded and 
purified. The lover did not merely admire the person, but 
also contracted the strongest sympathy with the feelings and 
character, of the beloved youth: delighting to recognise 
and promote in him all manifestations of mental beauty 
which were in harmony with the physical, so as to raise him 
to the greatest attainable perfection of human nature. The 
original sentiment of admiration, having been thus first trans- 
ferred by association from beauty in the person to beauty in 
the mind and character, became gradually still farther gene- 
ralised ; so that beauty was perceived not as exclusively 
specialised in any one individual, but as invested in all beau- 
tiful objects, bodies as well as minds. The view would pre- 
sently be farther enlarged. The like sentiment would be 
inspired, so as to worship beauty in public institutions, in. 
ἃ ὯΝ 
ccodings οἱ Harmodiua and Avto- | collosted ἀρὰ extensivaly ἀἀκητο by 


geiton, which illustrate this feeling, | the Athenian public. 
are recounted by Thucydides, vi. 54-57. | “ Plato,Phedrus, pp. 249 E,250B-E. 
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administrative arrangements, in arts and sciences. And the 
mind would at last be exalted to the contemplation of that 
which pervades and gives common character to all these 
particulars—Beauty in the abstract—or the Self-Beautiful— 
the Idea or Form of the Beautiful. To reach this highest 
summit, after mounting all the previous stages, and to live 
absorbed in the contemplation of “the great ocean of the 
beautiful,” was the most glorious privilege attainable by any 
human being. It was indeed attainable only by a few highly 


gifted minds, But others might make more or less approach 
to it: and the nearer any one approached, the greater mea- 
sure would he ensure to himself of real good and happiness.’ 

Such is Plato’s conception of Eros or Love and its object. 
All men love He represents it as one special form or variety of 
mearsof the universal law of gravitation pervading all man- 
i pe ‘ ° : 
but they pur. kind. Every one loves, desires, or aspires to hap- 
gue e . ee ° e 
various’ pines: this is the fundamental or primordial law of 
means. The : 
name Zrosis human nature, beyond which we cannot push en- 
confined to 7 ° 
one special © Quir'y. Good, or good things, are nothing else but 
largevariety. the means to happiness: ξ accordingly, every man, 
loving happiness, loves good also, and desires not only full 
acquisition, but perpetual possession of good. In this wide 
sense, love belongs to all human beings: every man loves 
good and happiness, with perpetual possession of them—and 
nothing else." But different men have different ways of pur- 
1 Plato, Sympos. ὁ. 34-36, pp. 210- 
211. 

Respecting The Beautiful, I tran- 
ecribe here a passage from Ficinus, in 
his Argument prefixed to the Hippias 
Major, p. 757. “ Unumquodque ἃ 
singulis pulchris, pulchrum hoc Plato 
vocat: formam in omnibus, pulchritu- 
dinem: speciem et ideam supra omnia, 
A ohare pulchrum. Primum sensus at- 
tingit opinioque. Secundum ratio co- 

gitat. Tertium mens intuetur. 

“Quid ipsum Bonum? Ipsum re- 

rum omnium principium, actus purus, 

actus uentia cuncta vivificans. 

Quid ipsum Pulchrum?  Vivificus 
actus e primo fonte bonorum effluens, 
Mentem primo divinam idearum or- 
dine infinité decorans, Numina deinde 
sequentia mentesque rationum serie 
complens, tertio numerosis 


discursibus ornans, Naturas quarto 
seminibus, formis quinto materiam.” 

& Plato, Sympos. 6. 30, pp. 204-205. 
Φέρε, ὁ ἐρῶν τῶν ἀγαθῶν, τί ἐρᾷ; Tevé- 
σθαι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, αὐτῷ. Καὶ τί ἔσται 
ἐκείνῳ ᾧ ἂν γένηται τἀγαθά; Τοῦτ᾽ 
εὐπορώτερον, ἦν δ' ἐγὼ, ἔχω ἀποκρί- 
νασθαι, ὅτι εὐδαίμων ἔσται. Κτήσει 
γὰρ, ἔφη, ἀγαθῶν, οἱ εὐδαίμονες εὐδαί- 
μονες" Καὶ οὐκέτι προσδεῖ ἐρέσθαι, ἵνα 
τί δὲ βούλεται εὐδαίμων εἶναι ὁ βουλό- 
μενος, ἀλλὰ τέλος δοκεῖ ἔχειν ἡ ἀκπό- 
κρισις. Ταύτην δὴ τὴν βούλησιν καὶ 
τὸν ἔρωτα τοῦτον, πότερα κοινὸν εἶναι 
πάντων ἀνθρώπων, καὶ πάντας τἀγαθὰ 
βούλεσθαι αὑτοῖς εἶναι del, ἣ πῶς λέγεις ; 
Οὕτως, ἦν,δ᾽ ἐγὼ, κοινὸν εἶναι πάντων. 

» Plato Sympos. o. 31, p. 206 A. 
ὡς οὐδέν γε ἄλλο ἔστιν, οὗ ἐρῶσιν ἄν- 
θρωποι, } τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. 
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suing this same object. One man aspires to good or hap- 
piness by way of money-getting, another by way of ambition, 
a third by gymnastics—or music—or philosophy. Still no 
one of these is said to love, or to be under the influence of 
Eros. That name is reserved exclusively for one special 
variety of it—the impulse towards copulation, generation, 
and self-perpetuation, which agitates both bodies and minds 
throughout animal nature. Desiring perpetual possession of 
good, all men desire to perpetuate themselves, and to become 
immortal, But an individual man or animal cannot be im- 
mortal: he can only attain a quasi-immortality by generating 
ἃ new individual to replace himself.) In fact even mortal 
life admits no continuity, but is only a succession of distinct 
states or phenomena: one always disappearing and another 
always appearing, each generated by its antecedent and gene- 
rating its consequent. Though a man from infancy to old 
age is called the same, yet he never continues the same for 
two moments together, either in body or mind. As his blood, 
flesh, bones, &c., are in perpetual disappearance and renova- 
tion, always coming and going—so likewise are his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, dispositions, cognitions, &c. Neither men- 
tally nor physically does he ever continue the same during 
successive instants. The old man of this instant perishes and 
is replaced by a new man during the next. As this is true 
of the individual, so it is still more true of the species: con- 
tinuance or immortality is secured only by perpetual gene- 
ration of new individuals. 

The love of immortality thus manifests itself in living 
beings through the copulative and procreative im- . τὸ οὐ 
pulse, which so powerfully instigates living man in mental copu- 
mind as well as in body. Beauty in another person protest, 
exercises an attractive force which enables this Ukenes of 
impulse to be gratified: ugliness on the contrary morality, 
repels and stifles it. Hence springs the love of sonal 
beauty—or rather, of procreation in the beautiful— fing 
whereby satisfaction is obtained for this restless and ™"™ 


1 Plato, Sympos. 9. 32, p. 207 C. k Plato, Sympos. 9. 32, pp. 207-208. 
7 P2 
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impatient agitation! With some, this erotic impulse stimu- 
lates the body, attracting them towards women, and inducing 
them to immortalise themselves by begetting children: with 
others, it acts far more powerfully on the mind, and deter- 
mines them to conjunction with another mind for the pur- 
pose of generating appropriate mental offspring and products. 
In this case as well as in the preceding, the first stroke of 
attraction arises from the charm of physical, visible, and 
youthful beauty: but when, along with this beauty of person, 
there is found the additional charm of a susceptible, generous, 
intelligent mind, the effect produced by the two together is 
overwhelming ; the bodily sympathy becoming spiritualised 
_ and absorbed by the mental. With the inventive and aspiring 
intelligences—poets like Homer and Hesiod, or legislators 
like Lykurgus and Solon—the erotic impulse takes this turn. 
They look about for some youth, at once handsome and im- 
proveable, in conversation with whom they may procreate 
new reasonings respecting virtue and goodness—new excel- 
lences of disposition—and new force of intellectual combina- 
tion, in both the communicants. The attachment between 
the two becomes so strong that they can hardly live apart: 
so anxious are both of them to foster and confirm the newly 
acquired mental force of which each is respectively conscious 
in himself™ 

Occasionally, and in a few privileged natures, this erotic 
Highest ex. Unpulse rises to a still higher exaltation, losing its 
altation of | separate and exclusive attachment to one individual 


the erotic 


impulse in s . 
foc pu * person, and fastening upon beauty in general, or 


legei minds, that which all beautiful persons and beautiful minds 


when it 


Guallyteike Dave in common. The visible charm of beautiful 


Beauty in Ody, though it was indispensable as an initial step, 


site mon comes to be still farther sunk and undervalued, 


sentine of When the mind has ascended to the contemplation 
δὺ of beauty in genere, not merely in bodies and minds, 


but in laws, institutions, and sciences. This is the highest 


1 Plato, Sympos. ὁ. 31, p. 206 E. | τὸν ἔχοντα. Ἐστὶ γὰρ ob τοῦ καλοῦ ὃ 
ὅθεν δὴ τῷ κυοῦντί τε καὶ ἤδη σπαρ- | ἔρως, ἀλλὰ---τῆς γεννήσεως καὶ τοῦ 
γῶντι πολλὴ ἡ πτόησις γέγονε περὶ τὸ | τόκον ἐν τῷ καλῷ. 
καλὸν διὰ τὸ μεγάλης ὠδῖνος ἀπολύειν | ™ Plato, Sympos. c. 33, Ὁ. 209. 
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pitch of philosophical love, to which a few minds only are 
competent, and that too by successive steps of ascent: but 
which, when attained, is thoroughly soul-satisfying. If any 
man’s vision be once sharpened so that he can see beauty 
pure and absolute, he will have no eyes for the individual 
manifestations of it in gold, fine raiment, brilliant colours, or 
beautiful youths." Herein we have the climax or consum- 
mation of that erotic aspiration which first shows itself in the 
form of virtuous attachment to youth.° 
It is thus that Plato, in the Symposion, presents Love, or 
erotic impulse: a passion taking its origin in the Purpose of 
physical and mental attributes common to most sion to ton- 
men, and concentrated at first upon some individual Platonic 
. . view of Eros 
person—but gradually becoming both more intense with several 
and more refined, as it ascends in the scale of logical views of it 
generalisation and comes into intimate view of the enunciated 
: ᾿ by the other 
pure idea of Beauty. The main purpose of the pee. 
Symposion is to contrast this Platonic view of Eros 5 panegyric 
or Love—which is assigned to Sokrates in the dia- by the - 
logue and is repeated by him from the communi- Alkibiades. 
cation of a prophetic woman named Diotima?—with different 
views assigned to other speakers. Each of the guests at the 
Banquet—Phedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
Agathon, Sokrates—engages to deliver a panegyric on Eros: 
while Alkibiades, entering intoxicated after the speeches are 
finished, delivers a panegyric on Sokrates, in regard to 
energy and self-denial generally, but mainly and specially in 


Ὁ Plato, Symposion, 6. 35, p. 211. 

° Plato, Symposion, c. 2 ati B. 
ὅταν δή τις ἀπὸ τῶνδε διὰ τὸ ὀρθῶς 
παιδεραστεῖν ἐπανιὼν ἐκεῖνο τὸ καλὸν 
ἄρχηται καθορᾷν, σχεδὸν ἄν τι ἅπτοιτο 
τοῦ τέλους, &C. 

P Plat. Sympos. p. 201 D. γυναικὸς 
μαντικῆς Διοτίμας, 7 ταῦτα τε σοφὴ ἦν 
καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ, καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις ποτὲ 
θυσαμένοις πρὸ τοῦ λοιμοῦ δέκα ἔτη 
ἀναβολὴν ἐποίησε τῆς νόσου, ἢ δὴ καὶ 
ἐμὲ τὰ ἐρωτικὰ ἐδίδαξεν. 

Instead of γυναικὸς μαντικῆς, which 
was the old reading, Stallbaum and 
other editors prefer to write γι 


κῆς, also 211 D. I cannot but 
think that μαντικῆς isright. There is 
no pertinence or fit meaning in Μαντι- 
νικῆς, whereas the word μαντικῆς is in 
full keeping with what is said about the 
special religious privileges and revela- 
tions of Diotima—that she procured 
for the Athenians an ΒΕ ear of 
the plague for ten years. The Delphian 
oracle assured the Lydian king Kroesus 
that Apollo had obtained from the 
Μοῖραι ἃ postponement of the ruin of 
the Lydian kingdom for three years, 
but that he could obtain from them no 
more (Herodot. i, 91). 
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the character of Erastes. The pure and devoted attachment 
of Sokrates towards Alkibiades himself—his inflexible self- 
‘command under the extreme of trial and temptation—the 
unbounded ascendancy which he had acquired over that inso- 
lent youth, who seeks in every conceivable manner to render 
himself acceptable to Sokrates—are emphatically extolled, 
and illustrated by singular details. 

Both Phedrus? and Pausanias, in their respective enco- 
Views of miums upon Eros, dwell upon that God as creating 
sented by within the human bosom by his inspirations, the 
Pausanias, noblest self-denial and the most devoted heroism, 
eyed together with the strongest incentives to virtuous 
thon. behaviour. Pausanias however makes distinctions: 
recognising and condemning various erotic manifestations as 
abusive, violent, sensual—and supposing for these a separate 
inspiring Deity—Eros Pandémus, contrasted with the good 
and honourable Eros Uranius* or Coelestis. In regard to the 
different views taken of Eros by Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
and Agathon—the first is medical, physiological, cosmical*— 
the second is comic and imaginative, even to exuberance— 
the third is poetical or dithyrambic: immediately upon which 
follows the analytical and philosophical exposition ascribed to 
Sokrates, opened in his dialectic manner by a cross-examina- 
tion of his predecessor, and proceeding to enunciate the 
Opinions communicated to him by the. prophetess Diotima. 

Sokrates treats most of the preceding panegyrics as pleas- 
Discourse of ing fancies not founded in truth. In his representa- 
from revela- tion (cited from Diotima) Eros is neither beautiful, 
tma. He nor good, nor happy; nor is he indeed a God at all. 


q Sydenham conceives and Boeckh 
(ad Plat. Leg. iii. 694) concurs with 
him, that this discourse, assigned to 
Phsedrus, is intended by Plato as an 
imitation of the style of Lysias. This 
is sufficiently probable. The encomium 
on Eros delivered by Agathon, especi- 
ally the concluding part of it (p. 197), 
mimics the oe he of florid effeminate 


ov ged with balanced 
πων (ἰσόκωλα, ἀντίθετα), which 
Aristophanes in thon’s 


name at the beginning of the Thes- | 


mophoriazuss, Athenseus, v. 187 C, 

* Plato, Sympos. pp. 180-181. 

* Respecting this view of Eros or 
Aphrodite,as a cosmical,all-pervading, 
procreative impulse, compare Euri- 

ides, ἘΠΕ. Incert. 3, 6, assigned by 
elcker (Griech. Trag. p. 737) to the 
lost drama—the first Hippolytus; also 
the beautiful invocation with which 
the poem of Lucretius opens, and the 
remaining from 


fragmentary exordium 
the ces | Parmenides. 
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He is one of the numerous intermediate body of 
Deemons, inferior to Gods yet superior to men, and 
serving as interpreting agents of communication be- 
tween the two.' Eros is the Offspring of Poverty 
and Resource (Porus)." He represents the state of 
aspiration and striving, with ability and energy, after Sovain”” 
goodness and beauty, but never actually possessing ™** 
them: a middle condition, preferable to that of the person who 
neither knows that he is deficient in them, nor cares to pos- 
sess them: but inferior to the condition of him who is actu- 
ally in possession. Eros is always Love of something—in 
relation to something yet unattained, but desired: Eros is 
to be distinguished carefully from the object desired.” He 
is the parallel of the philosopher, who is neither ignorant nor 
wise: not ignorant, because genuine ignorance is unconscious 
of itself and fancies itself to be knowledge: not wise, because 
he does not possess wisdom, and is well aware that he does 
not possess it. He is in the intermediate stage, knowing that 
he does not possess wisdom, but constantly desiring it and 
struggling after it. Eros, like philosophy, represents this 
continual aspiration and advance towards a goal never at- 
tained.* 

It is thus that the truly Platonic conception of Love 18. 


describes 
Eros as not a 
God but an 
intermediate 
Demon be- 
tween Gods 
and men, 
constantly 
aspiring te 


brought out, materially different from that of the analogy of 
preceding speakers—Love, as a state of conscious aspiration αν 
want, and of aspiration or endeavour to satisfy that the philo, | 
want, by striving after good or happiness—Philo- oore Bi 
sophy as the like intermediate state, in regard to ance, and 
wisdom. And Plato follows out this coalescence knowledge. 
t Plato, Sympos. pp. 202-203. αὐτοῦ ἣ of; Πάνν γε. ᾿Ανάγκη τὸ 


«" What Sokrates says here in the 
Symposion about Eros is altogether at 
variance with what Sokrates says about 
Eros in Pheedrus, wherein we find him 
speaking with the greatest reverence 
and awe about Eros as a powerful God, 
son of Aphrodité (Phsedrus, pp. 242 D, 
243 D,257 A). 

Υ Plato, Symposion, ὁ. 25, pp. 199- 
200. Ὁ ἔρω:, ἔρως ἔστιν οὐδενὸς ἣ 
τινός; Tidvy μὲν οὖν ἔστιν. Τιότερον ὁ 
ἔρως ἐκείνου οὗ ἔστιν ἔρως, ἐπιθυμεῖ 


ἐπιθυμοῦν ἐπιθυμεῖν οὗ ἐνδεές ἐστιν, ἣ 
μὴ ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἐὰν μὴ ἐνδεὲς 7. 

x Plato, Sympos. c. 49, p. 204 A. 
Τίνες οὖν of φιλοσοφοῦντες, el μήτε of 
σοφοὶ μῆτε οἱ ἀμαθεῖς - Οἱ μεταξὺ τούτων 
ἀμφοτέρων, ὧν αὖ καὶ ὁ ἔρως. ᾿Ἐστὶ 
γὰρ δὴ τῶν καλλίστων ἡ σοφία, "Ἔρως 
δ᾽' ἔστιν ἔρως περὶ τὸ καλὺν' ὥστε 
ἀναγκαῖον "Ἔρωτα φιλόσοφον εἶναι, φιλό- 
σοφον δὲ ὄντα μεταξὺ εἶναι σοφοῦ καὶ 
ἁἀμαθοῦ-. 
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of love and philosophy in the manner which has been briefly 
sketched above: a vehement impulse towards mental com- 
munion with some favoured youth, in the view of producing 
mental improvement, good, and happiness to both persons 
concerned: the same impulse afterwards expanding, so as to 
grasp the good and beautiful in a larger sense, and ultimately 
to fasten on goodness and beauty in the pure Idea: which is 
absolute—independent of time, place, circumstances, and all 
variable elements—moreover the object of the one and su- 
preme science.’ 

I will now compare the Symposion with the Pheedrus. In 
Eros as pre- the first half of the Pheedrus also, Eros, and the Self- 
Patras 2 Beautiful or the pure Idea of the Beautiful, are 
Lysias, and brought into close coalescence with philosophy and 
course of dialectic—but they are presented in a different 
adverseto manner. Plato begins by setting forth the case 
Sokratesis against Eros in two competing discourses (one cited 


remorse, ἀρὰ from Lysias,” the other pronounced by Sokrates him- 


recants & 
αν ee self as competitor with Lysias in eloquence) supposed 
Kiros. to be addressed toa youth, and intended to convince 
him that the persuasions of a calm and intelligent friend are 
more worthy of being listened to than the exaggerated pro- 
mises and protestations of an impassioned lover, from whom 
he will receive more injury than benefit: that the inspira- 
tions of Eros are a sort of madness, irrational and misguiding 
as well as capricious and transitory: while the calm and 
steady friend, unmoved by any passionate inspiration, will 
show himself worthy of permanent esteem and gratitude.* By 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, Sokrates becomes ashamed of 
having thus slandered the divine Eros, and proceeds to de- 
liver a counter-panegyric or palinode upon that God.» 

Eros (he says) is mad, irrational, superseding reason and 
prudence in the individual mind.° This is true: yet still Eros 

y Plato, Symposion, 6. 34-35, pp. | (c. 44, p. 242 E); in the Symposion he 


210-211. is not a God but 8 Demon, offspring 
s Plato, Phedrus, Ὁ, Σ1-21,) p. 230 εἶ Porus and Penia, and attendant on 
neq. rhea hrodité, according to Diotima and. 
* Plato, Phedrus, ὁ. 29, p. 237 56. Sok a XC 28-29, Pp. 203). 
b Eros, in the 8, is pro- Phedrus, C. 110, pp. 265- 
nounced to be a God, son of Aphrodité 266. a ἄφρον τῆς διανοίας ἕν τι κοινῇ 
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exercises a beneficent and improving influence. Not all mad- 
ness isbad. Some varieties of it are bad, but others 
are good. Some arise from human malady, others muita that the 
from the inspirations of the Gods: bothof them super- Erosiss 

sede human reason and the orthodoxy of established madn 


custom4—but the former substitute what is worse, good {and iad 
the latter what is better. The greatest blessings madam both 
enjoyed by man arise from madness, when it is im- the Gods, 
parted by divine inspiration. And it 18 so imparted. ness‘ far 
in four. different phases and by four different Gods, sobriety. 


Apollo infuses the prophetic madness—Dionysus, the ritual’ 
or religious—The Muses, the poetical—and Eros, the erotic.® 
This last sort of madness greatly transcends the sober reason 
and concentration upon narrow objects which is so much 
praised by mankind generally.£ The inspired and exalted 
lover deserves every preference over the unimpassioned 
friend. | 
Plato then illustrates, by a highly poetical and imaginative 
mythe, the growth and working of love in the soul. 
All soul or mind is essentially self-moving, and the har cae 
cause of motion to other things. It is therefore im- § 
mortal, without beginning or end: the universal or 
cosmic soul, as well as the individual souls of Gods Pr-2xistence 
and men. Each soul may be compared to a chariot 


Poetical 


with a winged pair of horses. In the divine soul, Sonctpertial 
both the horses are excellent, with perfect wings: τ 7% 
eternal Ideas 


in the human soul, one only of them is good, the 


el8os—rd τῆς παρανοίας ws ty ἐν ἡμῖν 
εὐ ρων εἶδος. Compare c. 26, p. 236 Α. 

Plato, Phsedrus, p. 265 A. Μανίας 
δέ γε εἴδη δύο" τὴν μὲν, ὑπὸ νοσημάτων 
ἀνθρωπίνων, τὴν δὲ, ὑπὸ θείας ἐξαλλαγῆς 
τῶν εἰωθότων νομίμων γιγνομένην. 


Compare 249 D. 
e Plato, Phaodrua, C. 47, Ρ. 244 A. 


εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἣν ἁπλοῦν τὸ μανίαν κακὸν | ἃ 


εἶναι, καλῶς ἂν ἐλέγετο' νῦν δὲ τὰ 

μέγιστα τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἡμῖν γίγνεται διὰ 

μανίας, θείᾳ μέντοι δόσει διδομένης. 
Compare Plutarch, ᾿Ερωτικὸς, 6. 16. 


le 8-75 9 &e. 
Pr Bato, hedrus, 6. 50, p. 245 A. 


μηδέ ris ἡμᾶς λόγος θορυβείτω, δεδιττό- 
μενος ὡς πρὸ τοῦ κεκινημένου τὸν σώ- 
φρονα δεῖ προαιρεῖσθαι φίλον :---ο, 83, 
p. 2506 E. ἡ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μὴ ἐρῶντος 
οἰκειότης, σωφροσύνῃ θνητῇ κεκραμένη, 
θνητά τε καὶ φειδωλὰ οἰκονομοῦσα, 
ἀνελευθερίαν ὑπὸ πλήθους ἐπαινονμένην 
ὡς ἀρετὴν τῇ φίλῃ ψυχῇ ἐντεκοῦσα, 
Ο 


& Plato, Phsdrus, o. 52-53-54, pp. 
245-246. Compare Krische,De ἜΜ 
Pheedro, pp. 49-50 (Gottingen, 1848). 
Plato himself calls this panegyric in 
the mouth of Sokrates a μυθικός τις 
ὕμνος (Pheedr. c. 108, p. 265 Ὁ). 
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other is violent and rebellious, often disobedient to the cha- 
rioteer, and with feeble or half-grown wings." The Gods, by 
means of their wings, are enabled to ascend up to the summit 
of the celestial firmament—to place themselves upon the 
outer circumference or back of the heaven—and thus to be 
carried round along with the rotation of the celestial sphere 
round the Earth. In the course of this rotation they con- 
template the pure essences and Ideas, truth and reality with- 
out either form or figure or colour: they enjoy the vision of 
the Absolute—Justice, Temperance, Beauty, Science. The 
human souls, with their defective wings, try to accompany the 
Gods; some attaching themselves to one God, some to another, 
in this ascent. But many of them fail in the object, being 
thrown back upon earth in consequence of their defective 
equipment, and the unruly character of one of the horses: 
some however succeed partially, obtaining glimpses of Truth 
and of the general Ideas, though in a manner transient and 
incomplete. 

Those souls which have not seen Truth or general Ideas at 
Operation of all, can never be joined with the body of a man, but 
natal expe- only with that of some inferior animal. It is essen- 
the intellec- tial that some glimpse of truth should have been 
tenn obtained, in order to qualify the soul for the con- 
nd combine: dition of man:! for the mind of man must possess 
cular sensa- within itself the capacity of comparing and combin- 
pensable- ing particular sensations, so as to rise to one general 

conception brought together by reason.« This is 
brought about by the process of reminiscence; whereby 
it recalls those pure, true, and beautiful Ideas which it had 
partially seen during its prior extra-corporeal existence in 
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of man— 


ἐκεῖνα od ῥᾷδιον ἁπάσῃ, &e. 
k Plato, Pheedrus, ο. 62, p.249. Οὐ 
γὰρ h γε μή ποτε ἰδοῦσα s&s ἀλήθειαν 


h The reader will recollect Homer, 
- liad. xvi. 152, where the chariot and 
horses of Patroklus are described, when 


he is about to attack the Trojans; the 
mortal horse Pedasus is harnessed to 
it alongside of the two immortal horses 
Xanthus and Balius. 
. | Plato, Pheedrus, c. 63, pp. 249-250. 
πᾶσα μὲν ἀνθρώπον ψυχὴ φύσει τεθέαται 
γὰ ὄντα--- οὐκ ἂν ἦλθεν εἰς τόδε τὺ 
ζῶον: ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι δ' ἐκ τῶνδε 


εἰς τόδε ἥξει τὸ σχῆμα. Δεῖ γὰρ ἄνθρω- 
πον ξυνιέναι κατ᾽ εἶδος λεγόμενον, ἐκ 
πολλῶν ἰὸν αἰσθήσεων εἰς ἕν λογισμῷ 
ξυναιρούμενον. ᾿ Τοῦτο δὲ ἔστιν ἀνάμνησις 
ἐκείνων, ἅ ποτ᾽ εἶδεν ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ συμ- 
πορευθεῖσα θεῷ καὶ ὑπεριδοῦσα ἃ νῦν 
εἶναί φαμεν, καὶ ἀνακύψασα εἰς σὺ ὃν 


ὕντως. 
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companionship with the Gods. The rudimentary faculty of 
thus reviving these general Conceptions—the visions of a 
prior state of existence—belongs to all men, distinguishing 
them from other animals: but in most men the visions have 
been transient, and the power of reviving them is faint and 
dormant. It is only some few philosophers, whose minds, 
having been effectively winged in their primitive. state for 
ascent to the super-celestial regions, have enjoyed such a 
full contemplation of the divine Ideas as to be able to recall 
them with facility and success, during the subsequent cor- 
poreal existence. To the reminiscence of the philosopher, 
these Ideas present themselves with such brilliancy and fasci- 
nation, that he forgets all other pursuits and interests. Hence 
he is set down as a madman by the generality of mankind, 
whose minds have not ascended beyond particular and present 
phenomena to the revival of the anterior Ideas. 

It is by the aspect of visible beauty, as embodied in distin- 
guished youth, that this faculty of reminiscence is 2 
first kindled in minds capable of the effort. It igs 15 ‘indled up 
only the embodiment of beauty, acting as it does the Philoso- 


her 

powerfully upon the most intellectual of our senses, arpa v- 
which has sufficient force to kindle up the first act which ts the 
or stage of reminiscence in the mind, leading ulti- S473 
mately to the revival of the Idea of Beauty. The ¥onqcr'“* 
embodiments of justice, wisdom, temperance, &c., 

in particular men, do not strike forcibly on the senses, nor 
approximate sufficiently to the original Idea, to effect the first 
stroke of reminiscence in an unprepared mind. It is only the 
visible manifestation of beauty, which strikes with sufficient 
shock at once on the senses and the intellect, to recall in the 
mind an adumbration of the primitive Idea of Beauty. The 
shock thus received, first develops the reminiscent faculty in 
minds apt and predisposed to it, and causes the undeveloped 
wings of the soul to begin growing. Itisa passion of violent 
and absorbing character; which may indeed take a sensual 
turn, by the misconduct of the unruly horse in the team, pro- . 
ducing in that case nothing but corruption and mischief—but 
which may also take a virtuous, sentimental, imaginative 
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turn, and becomes in that case the most powerful stimulus 
towards mental improvement in both the two attached 
friends. When thus refined and spiritualised, it can find 
its satisfaction only in philosophical communion, in the 
generation of wisdom and virtue; as well as in the complete 
cultivation of that reminiscent power, which vivifies in the 
mind remembrance of Forms or Ideas seen in a prior ex- 
istence. To attain such perfection, is given to few; but a 
greater or less approximation may be made to it. And it 18 
the only way of developing the highest powers and virtues of 
the mind; which must spring, not from human prudence and 
sobriety, but from divine madness or erotic inspiration. 
Such is the general tenor of the dialogue Pheedrus, in its 
first half: which presents to us the Platonic love, conceived 
as the source and mainspring of exalted virtue—as the only 
avenue to philosophy—as contrasted, not merely with sensual 
love, but also with the sobriety of the decent citizen who fully 
conforms to the teaching of Lawand Custom. In the Sympo- 
sion, the first of these contrasts appears prominently, while the 
second is less noticed. Inthe Phedrus, Sokrates declares em- 
phatically that madness, of a certain sort, is greatly preferable 
to sobriety : that the temperate, respectable, orthodox citizen, 
is on the middle line, some madmen being worse than he, but 
others better: that madness springing from human distemper 
is worse, but that when it springs from divine inspiration, it 
is in an equal degree better, than sobriety: that the philo- 
sophical estrus, and the reminiscence of the eternal Ideas 
(considered by Plato as the only true and real Entia), is in- 
consistent with that which is esteemed as sobriety: and is 
generated only by special inoculation from Eros or some 
other God. This last contrast, as I have just observed, is 
little marked in the Symposion. But on the other hand, the 


Plato, Phedrus, c. 81, p. 256 Ο. ο. rat of the dialogue. It is adapted 

“γαθὸν οὔτε σωφροσύνη ἀνθρω- e Hellenic imagination, and re- 

οὔτε θεία μανία δυνατὴ πορίσαι gure the reader to keep before him 

Ὁ. 50, ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίᾳ μεγίστῃ the palestre of Athens, as described 

παρὰ θεῶν ἡ τοιαύτη μανία δίδοται. in the Lysis, Εἰγαβίϑο, and Charmidés 

6 long ond highly poetical m myths, of Plato—visited both by men like 

of which I have given some o Sokrates and by men like Kritias 
leading points, occupies from c. 51 to (Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 29). 
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Symposion (especially the discourse of Sokrates and his repe-" 
tition of the lessons of Diotima) insists much more upon the 
generalisation of the erotic impulse. In the Pheedrus, we still 
remain on the ground of fervent attachment between two in- 
dividuals—an attachment sentimental and virtuous, displaying 
itself in an intercourse which elicits from both of them active 
intelligence and exalted moods of conduct: in the Symposion, 
such intercourse is assimilated explicitly to copulation with 
procreative consequences, but it is represented as the first 
stage of a passion which becomes more and more expanded 
and comprehensive: dropping all restriction to any single 
individual, and enlarging itself not merely to embrace pur- 
suits and institutions, but also to the plenitude and great 


ocean of Beauty in its largest sense. 
The picture here presented by Plato, of the beneficent and 
elevating influence of Eros Philosophus, is repeated mevating in- 


by Sokrates as a revelation made to him by the 
prophetess Diotima. It was much taken to heart by 
the Neo-Platonists.™ It isa striking manifestation 
of the Platonic characteristics: 
amorous impulse to religious and philosophical mys- 
ticism—implication of poetical fancy with the con- 


Ὁ Porphyry, Vit. Plotini, 23. 

Plato’s way of combining, in these 
two dialogues—so as to pass by an easy 
thread of association from one to the 


other —subjects which appear to us_ 


unconnected and even discordant, is 
certainly remarkable. We have to 
recognise material differences in the 
turn of imagination, as between diffe- 
rent persons andages. The following 
remark of Professor Mohl, respecting 
the Persian lyric poet Hafiz, illustrates 
this point. “ Au reste, quand méme 
nous serions mieux renseignés sur 
sa vie, il resterait toujours pour nous 
le singulier spectacle d’un homme qui 
tantét célébre labsorption de |’4me 
dans l’essence de Dieu, tantét chante 
le vin et amour, sans grossitreté, il 
est vrai, mais avec un laisser aller et 
un naturel qui exclut toute idée de 
symbolisme — et sb généralement 
glisse de l’une dans |’autre de ces deux 
manieres de sentir, qui nous paraissent 


fluence as- 
cribed, both 
in oe 
and Sym 
sion, to Eros 
Philosophus. 
Mixture in 
the mind of 
Plato, of 

cal 


transition from 


cy and 
religious 


si différentes, sans s’ apercevoir lui- 
méme 4} change de sujet. Les 
Orientaux ont cherché la solution de 
cette difficulté dans une interprétation 
mystique de toutes ses poésies; mais 
les textes s’ y refusent. Des critiques 
modernes ont voulu xd ΤΟΣ en 
supposant une h risie de l’auteur, 
ui lui aurait fait méler une certaine 
ose de piété mystique, & ses vers plus 
légers, pour les faire passer: mais ce 
calcul parait étranger ἃ la nature de 
VYhomme. Je crois qu'il faut trouver 
le mot de l’énigme dans l'état général 
des esprits et de la culture de son 
temps: et la difficulté pour nous est 
seulement de nous réprésenter assez 
vivement l’état des esprits en Perse ἃ 
cette époque, et la nature de l’influence. 
que le Soufisme y exergait depuis des 
siécles sur toutes les classes cultivées 
de la nation.” —Mohl (Rapport Annuel 
a la Société Asiatique, 1861, p. 89.) 
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philosophising process—surrender of 
theary. the mind to metaphor and analogy, which is real up 
to's certain point, but is forcibly stretched and exaggerated 
to serve the theorising purpose of the moment. Now we 
may observe, that the worship of youthful masculine beauty, 
and the belief that contemplation of such a face and form 
was an operative cause, not only raising the admiration but 
also quickening the intelligence of the adult spectator, and 
serving as ἃ provocative to instructive dialogue—together 
with a decided attempt to exalt the spiritual side of this 
influence and depreciate the sensual— both these are common — 
to Plato with Sokrates and Xenophon. But what is peculiar 
to Plato is, that he treats this merely as an initial point to 
spring from, and soars at once into the region of abstractions, 
until he gets clear of all particulars and concomitants, leaving 
nothing except Beauty Absolute—rd Καλὸν---τὸ αὐτὸ-καλὸν 
—the “ full sea of the beautiful.” Not without reason does 
Diotima express a doubt whether Sokrates (if we mean thereby 
the historical Sokrates) could have followed so bold a flight. 
His wings might probably have failed and dropped him: as 
we read in the Phedrus respecting the unprepared souls who 
try to rise aloft in company with the Gods. Plato alone is 
the true Dedalus equal to this flight, borne up by wings not 
inferior to those of Pindar"—according to the comparison of 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus. 

Various remarks may be made in comparing this expo- 
sition of Diotima in the Symposion with that which we 
read in the Phedrus and Pheedon. 

First, in the Phedrus and Phedon (also in the Timeus 
Differences and elsewhere), the pre-existence of the soul, and 
Symposion its antecedent familiarity, greater or less, with the 
dn-dwelling world of Ideas,—are brought into the foreground ; 
assumed by go as to furnish a basis for that doctrine of remini- 
pre-natal ex- scence, which is one of the peculiar characteristics 
of Plato. The Form or Idea, when once disen- 
gaged from the appendages by which it has been overgrown, 
is said to be recognised by the mind and welcomed as an 


5 Dionys. Hal. De Admirab. Vi Dicendi in Demosthene, p. 972, Reiske. 
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old acquaintance. But in the Symposion, no such doctrine is 
found. The mind is described as rising by gradual steps 
from the concrete and particular to the abstract and general, 
by recognising the sameness of one attribute as pervading 
many particulars, and by extending its comparisons from 
smaller groups of particulars to larger; until at length one 
and the same attribute is perceived to belong to all. The 
mind is supposed to evolve out of itself, and to generate in 
some companion mind, certain abstract or general concep- 
tions, correlating with the Forms or Concepta without. The 
fundamental postulate here is, not that of pre-existence, but 
that of in-dwelling conceptions. 

Secondly, in the Pheedrus and Phsedon, the soul is declared 
to be immortal, ἃ parte post as well as ἃ parte ante. Nothing but 
But in the Symposion, this is affirmed to be impos- fmmartality 
sible. The soul yearns for, but is forbidden to Syuposion.. 
reach, immortality: or at least can only reach immortality in 
a metaphorical sense, by its prolific operation—by generat- 
ing in itself as long as it lasts, and in other minds who will 
survive it, a self-renewing series of noble thoughts and feel- 
ings—by leaving a name and reputation to survive in the 
memory of others. 

Thirdly, in Pheedrus, Phedon, Republic, and elsewhere, 
Plato recognises many distinct Forms or Ideas—a Form or Ides 
world or aggregate of such Entia Rationis P—among presented, 
which Beauty is one, but only one. It is the ex- exclusively 
alted privilege of the philosophic mind to come we 
into contemplation and cognition of these Forms generally. 
But in the Symposion, the Form of Beauty (τὸ καλὸν) is pre- 
sented singly and exclusively—as if the communion with 
this one Form were the sole occupation of the most exalted 
philosophy. 

Fourthly, The Pheedrus and Symposion have, both of them 
in common, the theory of Eros as the indispensable, initiatory 
stimulus to philosophy. The spectacle of a beautiful youth 


4 Plato, Sympos. PP. 207-208. αἰσχρὸν, as well as Forms of δίκαιον, 
» Plat. Repub. 476. He re- | ἀγαθὸν, καλόν, ko. 
cognises Forms of ἄδικον, κακὸν, | . 
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is considered necessary to set light to various elements in 
Era rece. [δ6 mind, which would otherwise remain dormant 
mise, both in and never burn: it enables the pregnant and capable 
rego; mind to bring forth what it has within and to put 
sry out its hidden strength. But if we look to the 
Rocce’ Pheedon, Thesetétus, Sophistés, or Republic, we shall 
Peden, not find Eros invoked for any such function. The 
andes” Republic describes an elaborate scheme for gene- 
re rating and developing the philosophic capacity : 
but Eros plays no part init. In the Thestétus, the young 
man so named is announced as having a pregnant mind re- 
quiring to be disburthened, and great capacity which needs 
foreign aid to develop it: the service needed is rendered by 
Sokrates, who possesses an obstetric patent, and a marvellous 
faculty of cross-examination. Yet instead of any auxiliary 
stimulus arising from personal beauty, the personal ugliness 
of both persons in the dialogue is emphatically signified. 

I note these peculiarities, partly of the Symposion, partly 
of the Pheedrus along with it—to illustrate the varying points 
of view which the reader must expect to meet in travelling 
through the numerous Platonic dialogues. 

In the strange scene with which the Symposion is wound 
Concluding UP, the main purpose of the dialogue is still farther 
scene and = worked out. The spirit and ethical character of 

xpadesin Eros Philosophus, after having been depicted in 
general terms by Diotima, are specially exemplified 

Xititeae in the personal history of Sokrates, as recounted 
handsome and appreciated by Alkibiades. That handsome, 
(Youths, ‘high-born, and insolent youth, being in a complete 
state of intoxication, breaks in unexpectedly upon the com- 
pany, all of whom are as yet sober: he enacts the part of a 
drunken man both in speech and action, which is described 
with a vivacity that would do credit to any dramatist. His 
presence is the signal for beginning to drink hard, and he 
especially challenges Sokrates to drink off, after him, as 
much wine as will fill the large water-vessel serving as 
cooler; which challenge Sokrates forthwith accepts and exe- 
cutes, without being the least affected by it. Alkibiades 
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instead of following the example of, the others by delivering 
an encomium on Eros, undertakes to deliver one upon 
Sokrates. He proceeds to depict Sokrates as the votary of 
Eros Philosophus, wrapped up in the contemplation of beautiful 
youths, and employing his whole time in colloquy with them 
—yet as never losing his own self-command, even while 
acquiring a magical ascendency over these companions.‘ 
The abnormal exterior of Sokrates, resembling that of a 
Satyr, though concealing the image of a God within—the 
eccentric pungency of his conversation, blending banter with 
seriousness, homely illustrations with impressive principles— 
has exercised an influence at once fascinating, subjugating, 
humiliating. The impudent Alkibiades has been made to feel 
painfully his own unworthiness, even whilereceiving every mark 
of admiration from others. He has become enthusiastically 
devoted to Sokrates, whom he has sought to attach to him- 
self, and to lay under obligation, by tempting offers of every 
kind. The details of these offers are given with a fulness 
which cannot be translated to modern readers, and which 
even then required to be excused as the revelations of a 
drunken man. They present one of the boldest fictions in 
the Greek language—if we look at them in conjunction with 
the real character of Alkibiades as an historical person." 
Sokrates is found proof against every variety of temptation, 
however seductive to Grecian feeling. In his case, Eros 
Philosophus maintains his dignity as exclusively pure, senti- 
mental, and spiritual: while Alkibiades retires more humi- 
liated than ever. We are given to understand that the like 


a4 Plato, Sympos. p. 216 C-D. 

¥ Plato, Sympos. p. 219. See also, 
res ing the historical Alkibiades 
and his character, Thucyd. vi. 15, 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, Antisthenes, 
apud Athensun, xii. 534. 

The invention of Plato goes beyond 
that of those ingenious men who re- 
counted how Phryné and Lais had 
failed in attempts to overcome the con- 
tinence of Xenokrates, Diog. L. iv. 7; 
and the saying of Lais, ὡς οὐκ ἀπ’ 
"7" ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρίαντος, ~ 2 
Quintilian (viii. 4, 22-23) aptly enough 
compares the description given by 
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Alkibiades—as the maximum of testi- 
mony to the “invicta continentia” of 
Sokrates—with the testimony to the 
8 sing beauty of Helen, borne by 
such witnesses as|the Trojan δημογέ- 
povres and Priam himself (Hom. Iliad 
lii. 156). One of thes ers in Athe- 
neous censures severely this portion of 
the Platonic Symposion, xi. 506 C, 508 
D, v. 187 Ὁ. Porphyry (in his life of 
Plotinus, 15) tells us that the rhetor 
Diophanes delivered an apology for 
Alkibiades,in the presence of Plotinus; 
who was much displeased, and directed 
Porphyry to compose a reply. 
Q 
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offers had been made to Sokrates by many other handsome 
youths also—especially by Charmides and Euthydemus—all 
of them being treated with the same quiet and repellant in- 
difference. Sokrates had kept on the vantage-ground as 

regards all:—and was regarded by all with the same mix- 
ture of humble veneration and earnest attachment. 

Not merely upon this point but upon others also, Alki- 
biades recounts anecdotes of the perfect self-mastery 


Perfect self- 
command of of Sokrates: in endurance of cold, heat, hunger, 
Preyeter and fatigue—in contempt of the dangers of war, in 


wea bravery on the day of battle—even in the power of 


bearing more wine than any one else, without being intoxi- 
cated, whenever the occasion was such as to require him to 
drink: though he never drank much willingly. While all his: 
emotions are thus described as under the full controul of 
Reason and Eros Philosophus—his special gift and privilege 
was that of conversation—not less eccentric in manner, than 
potent, soul-subduing,' and provocative in its effects. 

After the speech of Alkibiades is concluded, the close of 


Drunkenness the banquet is described by the primary narrator. 


the close of He himself, with Agathon and Aristophanes, and 
sion—So- several other fresh revellers, continue to drink wine 
affected by until all of them become dead drunk. While Phe- 
cause ie .. crus, Eryximachus, and others retire, Sokrates 
Cess. 


remains. His competency to bear the maximum of 


5 Plato, Symp. p. 222 B. and the Peripatetic Hieronymus, all 


In the Hieron o Xenophon (xi. 11), 
@ conversation between the despot 

eron and the poet Simonides) the 
poet, exhorting Hieron to govern his 
subjects in a mild, beneficent, and 
careful spirit, expatiates upon the 
popularity and warm affection which 

Θ will thereby attract to himself from 
them. Of this affection one manifesta- 
tion will be (he says) as follows :— 
Sore οὐ μόνον φιλοῖο ἂν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἐρῷο, ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων" καὶ τοὺς κα- 
λοὺς οὐ πειρᾷν, ἀλλὰ πειρώ- 
μενον tw αὐτῶν ἀνέχεσθαι 
ἄν σε δέοι, &c. 

These words illustrate the adventure 
described by Alkibiades in the Platonic 
Symposion 

Herakleides of Pontus, Dikwarchus, 


composed treatises Περὶ "Ἔρωτος, espe- 
cially περὶ παιδικῶν ἐρώτων (Athens, 
Xill. 602-603). 

' Plato, Sympos. pp. 221-222. 

Alkibiades recites acta of distin- 
dere courage performed by So- 

tes, at the gies of Potids as well 
as at the battle of Delium. 

About the potent effect produced 
by the conversation of Sokrates upon 
= ements compare Sympos. p. 

173 - 

In the Xenophontic Apology (8.18 
Sokrates adverts to the undistur 
equanimity which he had shown dur- 
ing the ee] blockade of Athens after 
the battle of Agospotami, while others 
were bewailing the famine and other 
miseries, 
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wine without being disturbed by it, is tested to the full. 
Although he had before, in acceptance of the challenge of 
Alkibiades, swallowed the contents of the wine cooler, he 
nevertheless continues all the night to drink wine in large 
bowls, along with the rest. All the while, however, he goes 
on debating his ordinary topics, even though no one is suffi- 
ciently sober to attend to him. His companions successively 
fall asleep, and at daybreak he finds himself the only person 
sober," except Aristodemus (the narrator of the whole scene) 
who has recently waked after a long sleep. Sokrates quits 
the house of Agathon, with unclouded senses and undi- 
minished activity—bathes—and then visits the gymnasium 
at the Lykeion; where he passes all the day in his usual 
abundant colloquy.” 

The picture of Sokrates, in the Symposion, forms a natural 
contrast and complement to the picture of him in the 
Pheedon; though the conjecture of Schleiermacher* 
—that the two together are intended to make up the 
Philosophus, or third member of the trilogy pro- 
mised in the Sophistés—is ingenious rather than convincing. 
The Pheedon depicts Sokrates in his last conversation with 
his friends, immediately before his death; the Symposion 
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Symposton 
and Phesdon 
—each is the 
antithesis 
and comple- 
ment of the 
other. 


Ὁ In Sympos. Ὁ. 176 B, Sokrates is 

ised as δυνατώτατος πίνειν, above 

all the rest: no one can be compared 
with him. In the two first books of the 
Treatise De Legibus, we shall find 
much to illustrate what is here said 
(in the Symposion) about the power 
ascribed to him of drinking more wine 
than any one else, without being at all 
affected by it. Plato discusses the 
subject of strong potations (μέθη) at 
' great length; indeed he seems to fear 
that his readers will think he says too 
much upon it (i. ~ A). He con- 
siders it of great advantage to have 
8 test to apply, such as wine, for the 
purpose of measuring the reason and 
self-command of different men, and 
of determining how much wine is suffi- 
cient to overthrow it, in each different 
case (i. 649 C-E). You can make this 
trial (he argues) in each case, without 
any danger or harm; and you can thus 
escape the necessity of making the 


trial in a real case of emergency. 
Plato insists upon the χρεία τῆς μέθης, 
as a genuine test, to be seriously em- 
ployed for the purpose of testing men’s 
reason and force of r (ii. p. 
673). In the Republic, too (iii. p. 
413 E), the φύλακες are required to 
be tested, in regard to their capacity of 
resisting pleasurable temptation, as 
well as pain and danger. 

Among the titles of the lost treatises 
of Theophrastus, we find one Περὶ 
Μέθης (Diog. L. v. 44). It is one of 
the compliments that the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus (i. 16) pays to his 
father—That he was, like Sokrates, 
equally competent both to partake of, 
and to abstain from, the most seductive 
enjoyments, without ever losing his 
calmness and self-mastery. 

Y Plato, Sympos. p. 223. 

= Kinleitung zum Gastmahl, p. 359 
seq. 
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presents him in the exuberance of life, health, and cheerful- 
ness: in both situations, we find the same attributes mani- 
fested—perfect. equanimity and self-command, proof against 
every variety of disturbing agency—whether tempting or 
terrible—absorbing interest in philosophical dialectic. The 
first of these two elements, if it stood alone, would be virtuous 
sobriety, yet not passing beyond the limit of mortal virtue : 
the last of the two superadds a higher element, which Plato 
conceives to transcend the limit of mortal virtue, and to 
depend upon divine inspiration or madness.’ 

The Symposion of Plato affords also an interesting subject 
Symposionof Of comparison with that of his contemporary Xeno- 


pared with phon, as to points of agreement as well as of differ- 
phon. ence.?- ~Xenophon states in the beginning that he 


intends to describe what passed in a scene where he himself 
was present; because he is of opinion that the proceedings of 
excellent men, in hours of amusement, are not less worthy 
of being recorded than those of their serious hours. Both 
Plato and Xenophon take for their main subject a festive 
banquet, destined to celebrate the success of a young man in 


7 Plato, Phedrus, p.256 C-E. σω- 
φροσύνη θνητὴ---ἐρωτικὴ μανία: σωφρο- 
σύνη ἀνθρωπίνη---θεία μανίας. Compare 


. 244 Β. 

2 Pontianus, one of the speakers in 
Athensus (xi. 504), touches upon some 
points of this comparison, with a view 
of illustrating the real or supposed 
enmity between Plato and Xenophon; 
an enmity not in itself improbable, yet 
not sufficiently proved. 

Athensous before him the Sym- 
posion of Epikurus (not preserved) as 
well as those of Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle (xv. 674); and we learn from 
him some of its distinctive points. 
Masurius (the speaker in Athensus, 
v. init.) while he recognises in the 
Symposia of Xenophon and Plato a 
dramatic variety of characters and 
smartness—finds fault with both, but 
especially with Plato, for levity, rude- 
ness, indecency, vulgarity, sneering, 
&c. The was almost entirely 
upon love and joviality. Inthe Sym- 


the guests were fewer, the conversation 
was grave and dull, upon dry topics 
of science, such as the atomic theory 
(προφήτας ἀτόμων, Υ. 3, 187 B. 177 B. 
Ἐπίκουρος δὲ συμπόσιον φιλοσόφων 
μόνον πεποίηται), and even upon ily 
ailments, such as indigestion or fever 
(187 C). The philosophers present 
were made by Epikurus to carry on 
their debate in so friendly a spirit,that 
the critic calls them “flatterers prais- 
ing each other;” while he terms the 
Platonic guests “sneerers insulting 
each other” (μυκτηριστῶν ἀλλήλους 
τωθαζόντων, 182 A), though this is 
much more true about the Xenophontic 
Symposion than about the Platonic. 


He remarks farther that theS ion 
of Epikurus included no libation or 
offering to the Gods (179 D). 


It is curious to note these peculiarities 
in the compositions (now lost) of a 
 gervant sag! like Epikurus,whom many 

istorians of philosophy represent as 
thinking about nothing but convivial 


posion of Epikurus, on the contrary, | and sexual pleasure. 


nothing was said about these topics ; 
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a competitive struggle. In Plato, the success is one of mind 
and genius—Apathon has gained the prize of tragedy: in 
Xenophon, it is one of bodily force and skill—Autolykus 
victor in the pankration. The Symposion of Xenophon differs 
from that of Plato, in the same manner as the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon generally differ from the Sokratic dialogues of 
Plato—that is, by approaching much nearer to common life 
and reality. It describes a banquet such as was likely enough 
to take place, with the usual accompaniments—a professional 
jester, and a Syracusan ballet-master who brings with him a 
dancing-girl, a girl to play on the flute and harp, and a hand- 
some youth. These artists contribute to the amusement of 
the company by music, dancing, throwing up balls and catch- 
ing them again, jumping into and out of a circle of swords. 
All this would have occurred at an ordinary banquet: here, 
it is accompanied and followed by remarks of pleasantry, buf- 
foonery and taunt, interchanged between the guests. Nearly 
all the guests take part, more or less: but Sokrates is made 
the prominent figure throughout. He repudiates the offer of 
scented unguents: but he recommends the drinking of wine, 
though moderately, and in small cups. The whole company 
are understood to be somewhat elevated with wine, but not 
one of them becomes intoxicated. Sokrates not only talks as 
much fun as the rest, but even sings, and speaks of learning 
to dance, jesting on his own corpulence.* Most part of the 
scene is broad farce, in the manner, though not with all 
the humour, of Aristophanes.” The number and variety of 
the persons present is considerable, greater than in most of 
the Aristophanic plays. Kallias, Lykon, Autolykus, Sokrates, 
Antisthenes, Hermogenes, Nikeratus, Kritobulus, have each 
his own peculiarity: and a certain amount of vivacity and 
amusement arises from the way in which each of them is re- 
quired, at the challenge of Sokrates, to declare on what it is 
that he most prides himself. Sokrates himself carries the 


* Xenophon, Sympos. vii. 1, ii. 18- | Aristophanic, ii. 14; also that of An- 
19. προγάστωρ, &. tisthenes Dg igi the bad temper of 
> The taunt ascribed to the jester | Xanthippé, ii. 10; and the caricature 
Philippus, about the cowardice of the | of the movements of the ὀρχηστρὶς by 
demagogue Peisander, is completely | Philippus, ii.21. Compare also iii, 11. 
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burlesque farther than any of them; pretending to be equal 
in personal beauty to Kritobulus, and priding himself upon 
the function of a pander, which he professes to exercise. 
Antisthenes, however, is offended, when Sokrates fastens upon 
him a similar function; but the latter softens the meaning of 
the term so as to appease him. In general, each guest is 
made to take pride in something the direct reverse of that 
which really belongs to him; and to defend his thesis in a 
strain of humorous parody. Antisthenes, for example, boasts 
of his wealth.© The Syracusan ballet-master is described as 
jealous of Sokrates, and as addressing to him some remarks 
of offensive rudeness; which Sokrates turns off, and even 
begins to sing, for the purpose of preventing confusion and ill- 
temper from spreading among the company :¢ while he at the 
same time gives prudent advice to the Syracusan about the 
exhibitions likely to be acceptable. 

Though the Xenophontic Symposion is declared to be an 
a alternate mixture of banter and seriousness,’ yet the 
tie serous, only long serious argument or lecture delivered is 
phonticsym- that by Sokrates; in which he pronounces ἃ pro- 
cael fessed panegyric upon Eros, but at the same time 
pointedly distinguishes the sentimental from the sensual. 
He denounces the latter, and confines his panegyric to the 
former—selecting Kallias and Autolykus as honourable ex- 
amples of it.! 

The Xenophontic Symposion closes with a pantomimic 
scene of Dionysus and Ariadné as lovers represented (at the 
instance of Sokrates) by the Syracusan ballet-master and his 
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© Xen. Symp. c. 4-5. 

ἀ Xen. Symp. vi. Αὐτὴ μὲν ἡ πα- 
ροινία οὕτω κατεσβέσθη, Vii. 1-5. 

Epiktétus insists upon this feature 
in character of Sokrates — his 
patience and power of soothing angry 
men (ii. 12-14). 

* Xen. Symp. iv. 28. ἀναμὶξ ἔσκω- 
ψάν τε καὶ ἐσπούδασαν, Viii. 41. 

* Xen. Symp. viii. 24. The argu- 
ment against the sensual is enforced 
with so much warmth that Sokrates is 
made to advert to the fact of his being 
elate with wine— re γὰρ οἶνος συνε- 
walpe:, καὶ 6 ἀεὶ σύνοικος ἐμοὶ ἔρως 


κεντρίζει εἰς τὸν ἀντίπαλον ἔρωτα αὐτοῦ 
παῤῥησιάζεσθαι. 

e contrast between the customs of 
the Thebans and Eleians, and those of 
the Lacedemonians, is again noted by 
Xenophon, Rep. Laced. ii. 12. Plato 
puts (Symp. 182) a like contrast into 
the mouth of Pausanias, assimilating 
the customs of Athens in this respect 
to those of Sparta. The comparison 
between Plato and Xenophon is here 
curious; we see how much more 
ete and inventive is the reasoning 
of Plato. 
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staff. This is described as an exciting spectacle to most of 
the hearers, married as well as unmarried, who retire with 
agreeable emotions. Sokrates himself departs with Lykon 
and Kallias, to be present at the exercise of Autolykus.® 
‘We see thus that the Platonic Symposion is much more 
ideal, and departs farther from common practice and Pistonio 
sentiment, than the Xenophontic. It discards all more ideal 
the common accessories of a banquet (musical or dental ε than 
dancing artists), and throws the guests altogether phontic. 
upon their own powers of rhetoric and dialectic, for amuse- 
ment. Ifwe go through the different encomiums upon Eros, 
by Pheedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, Agathon, 
Diotima—we shall appreciate the many-coloured forms and 
exuberance of the Platonic imagination, as compared with 
the more restricted range and common-place practical sense 
of Xenophon." All the Platonic speakers are accomplished 
persons—a man of letters, a physician, two successful poets, 
a prophetess: the Xenophontic personages, except Sokrates 
and Antisthenes, are persons of ordinary capacity. The 
Platonic Symposion, after presenting Eros in five different 
points of view, gives pre-eminence and emphasis to a sixth, 
in which Eros is regarded as the privileged minister and con- 
ductor to the mysteries of philosophy, both the lowest and 
the highest: the Xenophontic Symposion dwells upon one 
view only of Eros (developed by Sokrates) and cites Kallias 
as example of it, making no mention of philosophy. The 
Platonic Symposion exalts Sokrates, as the representative of 
Eros Philosophus, to a pinnacle of elevation which places him 
above human fears and weaknesses '—coupled however with 
that eccentricity which makes the vulgar regard a philoso- 
pher as out of his mind: the Xenophontic Symposion pre- 


εξ Xen. Symp. viii. 5, ix. 7. The 
close of the Xenophontic Symposion is, 
to 8 great degree, in ony wi 
modern sentiment, though what is 
there expressed would probably be left 
to be understood. The Platonic Sym- 
posion departs altogether from that 
sentiment. 


h The difference between the two 
coincides very much with that which 


is drawn by Plato himself in the 
Phsedrus—Oela μανία as contrasted 
with σωφροσύνη θνητὴ (p. 250 E). 
saris eh Athens. v. 187 B. 

' Plato, Pheedrus, p. 249 E. vov- 
θετεῖται μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ὧς παρα» 
κινῶν, ἐνθουσιάζων δὲ λέληθε τοὺς 
πολλοὺς---αἰτίαν ἔχει ὧς μανικῶς διακεί- 
μενος. 
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sents him only as a cheerful, amiable companion, advising: 
temperance, yet enjoying a convivial hour, and contributing 
more than any one else to the general hilarity. , 

Such are the points of comparison which present themselves 
between the same subject as handled by these two eminent 
contemporaries, both of them companions, and admirers of 
Sokrates: and each handling it in his own manner.* 

I have already stated that the first half of the Phedrus 


Second half 
of the Phx- 


differs materially from the second; and that its 


drus—pesses three discourses on the subject of Eros (the first two 


on Rhetoric. 
Eros is con- 
sidered as a 
subject for 
rhetorical 
exercise. 


in conjunction with the Symposion. 


depreciating Eros, the third being an effusion of 
highflown and poetical panegyric on the same 
theme) may be better understood by being looked at 


The second half of the 


Pheedrus passes into a different discussion, criticising the dis- 
course of Lysias as a rhetorical composition: examining the 


k Which of these two Symposia was 
latest in date of composition we cannot 
determine with certainty: though it 
seems certain that the latest of the two 
was not composed in imitation of the 
earliest. 

From the allusion to the διοίκισις of 
Mantineia (p. 193 A) we know that 
the Platonic Symposion must have 
been composed after 385 Β.0.: there is 
great probability also, though not full 
certainty, that it was composed during 
the time whan Mantineia was still an 
aggregate of separate villages and not 
a town—that is, between 385-370 B.C., 
in which latter year Mantineia was 
re-established as a city. The Xeno- 

hontic Symposion affords no mark of 
aut of composition ; Xenophon reports 
it as having been himself present. It 
does indeed contain, in the s 
delivered by Sokrates (viii. 32), an 
allusion to, and a criticism upon, an 
opinion supported by Pausanias 6 
᾿Αγάθωνος τοῦ ποιητοῦ ἐραστὴς, who 
discourses in the Platonic Symposion ; 
and several critics think that this is an 
allusion by Xenophon to the Platonic 
Symposion. I think this opinion im- 
probable. It would require us to sup- 
pose that Xenophon is inaccurate, since 
the opinion which he ascribes to 
Pausanias is not delivered by Pau- 
sanias in the Platonic Symposion, but 


by Phedrus. Athenseus (v. 216) re- 
marks that the opinion is not delivered 
by Pausanias, but he does not mention 
that it ἐδ delivered by Phedrus. He 
remarks that there was no known 
written composition of Pausanias him- 
self: and he seems to suppose that 
Xenophon must have alluded to the 
Platonic Symposion, but that he quoted 
it inaccurately or out of another version 
of it, different from what we now read. 
Athensous wastes reasoning in proving 
that the conversation described in the 
Platonic Symposion cannot have really 
occurred at the time to which Plato 
assigns it. This is unimportant: the 
speeches are doubtless all composed by 
Plato. If Athensus was anxious to 
prove anachronism against Plato, I am 
surprised that he did not notice that of 
the διοίκισις of Mantineia mentioned 
in a conversation supposed to have 
taken place in the presence of Sokrates, 
who died in 399 B.c. 

I incline to believe that the allusion 
of Xenophon is not intended to apply 
to the Symposion of Plato. Xenophon 
ascribes one opinion to Pausanias, 
Plato ascribes another ; this is noway 
inconceivable. I therefore remain in 
doubt whether the Xenophontic or the 
Platonic Symposion is earliest. Com- 

the Preef. of Schneider to the 
ormer, pp. 140-143. ; 
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principles upon which the teaching of Rhetoric as an Art 
either is founded, or ought to be founded: and estimating 
the efficacy of written discourse generally, as a means of 
working upon or instructing other minds. 

I heard one of our active political citizens (says Phedrus) 
severely denounce Lysias, and fasten upon him with Lysias is 
contempt, many times over, the title of a logo- r by 


eae 
grapher. Active politicians will not consent to ticians. 


Contempt 


compose and leave behind them written discourses, conveyed by 
for fear of being called Sophists.' To write dis- Sokrates de. 
courses (replies Sokrates) is noway disereditable: the the only 
real question is, whether he writes them well." And Whether « 


the same question is the only one proper to be asked well or ill? 

about other writers on all subjects—public or private, in prose 
or in verse. How to speak well, and how to write well—is the 
problem." Is there any art or systematic method, capable of 
being laid down beforehand and defended upon principle, for 
accomplishing the object well? Or does a man succeed only 
by unsystematic knack or practice, such as he can neither 
realise distinctly to his own consciousness, nor describe to 


others ? 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 257 C. 


we find Plato multiplying opportuni- 


m Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 257 Εἰ, 258 D. | ties, even on unsuitable occasions, of 
The two appellations—aocyoypdopos | taunting the Sophists with the fact 


and copiorhs—are here coupled to- | 


gether as terms of reproach, just as 
they stand coupled in Demosthenes, 
Fals. Leg. p. 417. It is plain that 
both appellations acquired their dis- 
creditable import mainly from the col- 
lateral circumstance that the persons 
so denominated took money for their 
compositions or teaching. The Aoyo- 
γράφος wrote for pay, and on behalf of 
any client who could pay him. In the 
strict etymological sense, neither of 
the two terms would imply any re- 


proach. 

Yet Plato, in this dialogue, when he 
is discussing the worth of the reproach- 
ful imputation fastened on Lysias,takes 
the term λογογράφος only in this ety- 
mological, literal sense, omitting to 
notice the collateral association which 
really ἘΠ point to it and made it 
serve the purpose of a hostile speaker. 
- This is the more remarkable, because 


that they took money. Here in the 
| Phsedrus, we should have expected that 
if he noticed the imputation at all, he 
would notice it in the sense intended 
by the speaker. In this sense, indeed, 
it would not have suited the purpose 
of his argument, since he wishes to 
make it an introduction to a philoso- 
phical estimate of the value of writing 
as a means of instruction. 

Heindorf observes, that Plato has 
used a similar liberty in comparing 
the λογογράφος to the proposer of a 
law or decree. ‘“Igitur, quum solemne 
legum initium ejusmodi esset, ἔδοξε τῇ 
βονλῇ, &c., Plato aliter longé quam 
vulgoacciperetur, neque sine calumnia 
quadam, interpretatus est” (ad p. 258). 

" Plato, Phadrus, p. 259 “A orp 
καλῶς ἔχει λέγειν τε καὶ γράφειν, καὶ 
ὅπῃ μή, σκεπτέον.---ο. 89, p. 258 Εἰ. 
τίς ὁ τρόπος τοῦ καλῶς τε καὶ μὴ 


| γράφειν. 
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First let us ask—When an orator addresses himself to 8 
tion ___listening crowd upon the common themes—Good 
og the atof and Hyvil, Just and Unjust—is it necessary that he 
or speaking | should know what is really and truly good and evil, 
be taught just and unjust? Most rhetorical teachers affirm, 
or principle ἢ that it is enough if he knows what the audience or 
successful the people generally believe to be so: and that to 
ceed only by that standard he must accommodate himself, if he 
knack? wishes to persuade.° 
He may persuade the people under these circumstances 
Theory of (replies Sokrates), but if he does so, it will be to 
These toeir misfortune and to hisown. He ought to know 
ere" the real truth—not merely what the public whom 
PEngwiedge He addresses believe to be the truth—respecting 


cera. just and unjust, good and evil, &c. There can be 


semblance to NO genuine art of speaking, which is not founded 
the truth ~~ upon knowledge of the truth, and upon adequate 
philosophical comprehension of the subject-matter.P The 
rhetorical teachers take too narrow a view of rhetoric, when 
they confine it to public harangues addressed to the assembly 
or to the Dikastery. Rhetoric embraces all guidance of the 
mind through words, whether in public harangue or private 
conversation, on matters important or trivial. Whether it be 
a controversy between two litigants in a Dikastery, causing 
the Dikasts to regard the same matters now as being just 
and good, presently as being unjust and evil: or between two 
dialecticians like Zeno, who could make his hearers view the 
same subjects as being both like and unlike—both one and 
many—both in motion and at rest: in either case the art (if 
there be any art) and its principles are the same. You ought 
to assimilate every thing to every thing, in all cases where 
assimilation is possible: if your adversary assimilates in like 
manner, concealing the process from his hearers, you must 
convict and expose his proceedings. Now the possibility or 
facility of deception in this way will depend upon the extent 
of likeness between things. If there be much real likeness, 


4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 260 A. P Plato, Phedrus, pp. 260-261. 
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deception is easy,.and one of them may easily be passed off 
as the other: if there be little likeness, deception will be dif- 
ficult. An extensive acquaintance with the real resemblances 
of things, or in other. words with truth, constitutes the neces- 
sary basis on which all oratorical art must proceed.1 
Sokrates then compares the oration of Lysias with lis own 
two orations (the first depreciating, the second €X- gonrsrison 
tolling, Eros) in the point of view of art; to see padeby 
how far they are artistically constructed. Among the tr ‘the , 
matters of discourse, there are some on which all 
men are agreed, and on which therefore the speaker ἐμὰν under. 
may assume established unanimity in his audience: {ites ae. 
there are others on which great dissension and dis- he meant a 
cord prevail, Among the latter (the topics of dis- δὰ πόα 
sension), questions about just and unjust, good and ἢ" 
evil, stand foremost :* it is upon these that deception is most 
easy, and rhetorical skill most efficacious. Accordingly, an 
orator should begin by understanding to which of these two 
categories the topic which he handles belongs: If it belongs 
to the second category (those liable to dissension) he ought, 
at the outset, to define what he himself means by it, and 
what he intends the audience to understand. Now Eros 18 a 
topic on which great dissension prevails. It ought therefore 
to have been defined at the commencement of the discourse. 
This Sokrates in his discourse has done: but Lysias has 
omitted to do it, and has assumed Eros to be obviously and 
unanimously apprehended by every one. Besides, the suc- 
cessive points in the discourse of Lysias do not hang together 
by any thread of necessary connection, as they ought to do if 
the discourse were put together according to rule.’ 
Farthermore, in the two discourses of Sokrates, not merely 
was the process of logical definition exemplified in Logical Logical pro- 
the case of Eros—but also the process of logical nition and 
division, in the case of Madness or Irrationality. both of them 
This last extensive genus was divided first into two inthe two 
species—Madness, from human distemper—Mad- Sokretes. 


4 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 262. pare Plato, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 
τ Plato, Phedrus, p. 263 B. Oom-{ ° Plato, ‘Phedrus, pp. 263-265. 
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ness, from divine inspiration, carrying a man out of the 
customary orthodoxy. Next, this last species was again 
divided into four branches or sub-species, according to the 
God from:whom the inspiration proceeded, and according to 
the character of the inspiration—the prophetic, emanating 
from Apollo—the ritual or mystic, from Dionysus—the poetic, 
from the Muses—the amatory, from Eros and Aphrodité." 
Now both these processes, definition and division, are familiar 
to the true dialectician or philosopher: but they are not 
less essential in rhetoric also, if the process is performed 
with genuine art. The speaker ought to embrace in his view 
many particular cases, to gather together what is common to 
all, and to combine them into one generic concept, which is 
to be embodied in words as the definition. He ought also 
to perform the counter-process: to divide the genus not into 
parts arbitrary and incoherent (like a bad cook cutting up 
an animal without regard to the joints) but into legitimate 
species :* each founded on some positive and assignable cha- 
racteristic. “It is these divisions and combinations (says 
Sokrates) to which I am devotedly attached, in order that 
I may become competent for thought and discourse: and 
if there be any one else whom I consider capable of thus 
contemplating the One and the Many as they stand in 
nature—I follow in the footsteps of that man as in those 
of a God. I call such a man, rightly or wrongly, a Dia- 
lectician.” ¥ 

This is Dialectic (replies Pheedrus) ; but it is not Rhetoric, 
as Thrasymachus and other professors teach the art. 


' Plato, Pheedr. Ῥ. 265 A. ὑπὸ θείας 
ἐξαλλαγῇς τῶν εἰωθότων νομίμων. 

" Plato, Phedrus, p. 205. 

x Plato, Phesdrus, pp. 205-266. 

els μίαν τε ἰδέαν συνορῶντα ἄγειν τὰ 
πολλαχῇ διεσκαρμένα, ἵν ἕκαστον 
ὁριζόμενος δῆλον ποῖῃ περὶ οὗ ἄν ἀεὶ 
διδάσκειν ἐθέλῃ. 

τὸ πάλιν κατ᾽ εἴδη δύνασθαι τέμνειν, 
κατ᾽ ἄρθρα ἧ πέφυκε, καὶ μὴ ἐπιχειρεῖν 
καταγνύναι μέρος μηδὲν, κακοῦ μαγείρου 
τρόπῳ χρώμενον. 

Seneca, Epist. 89, p. 395, ed. Gronov. 


est 


hiam in partes, non in frusta, dividam. 
ividi enim illam, non concidi, utile 


Υ Plato, Phedrus, p. 266. 

Ἰούτων δὴ ἔγωγε αὐτός τε ἐραστὴς, 
ὦ Φαῖδρε, τῶν διαιρέσεων καὶ συναγωγῶν, 
ἵν᾽ οἷός τε ὦ λέγειν τε καὶ φρονεῖν" 
ἐάν τέ τιν᾽’ ἄλλον ἠγήσωμαι δυνατὸν 
εἰς ἕν καὶ ἐπὶ πολλὰ πεφυκὸς ὁρᾷν, τοῦ- 
τον διώκω κατόπισθε μετ᾽ ἴχνιον ὥστε 
θεοῖο. καὶ μέντοι καὶ τοὺς δυναμένους 
αὐτὸ δρᾷν εἰ μὲν ὀρθῶς ἣ μὴ προσαγορεύω, 


| θεὸς olBe- καλῷ δὲ οὖν μέχρι τοῦδε δια- 
‘‘Faciam ergo quod exigie, et philoso- ' 


λεκτικούς. 
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What else is there worth having (says Sokrates), which 
these professors teach? The order and distribution view of 
of a discourse: first, the exordium, then recital, That there ts 


proof, second proof, refutation, recapitulation at the of Bhetora, 
close: advice how to introduce maxims or similes: Us slreedy ας 
receipts for moving the anger or compassion of the Dislectio— 
dikasts. Such teaching doubtless enables a speaker οὶ tesching 


to produce considerable effect upon popular assem- iy κῆς 


blies :* but it is not the art of rhetoric. It is an assemblage 
of preliminary accomplishments, necessary before a man can 
acquire the art: but it is not the art itself. You must know 
when, how far, in what cases, and towards what persons, to 
employ these accomplishments:* otherwise you have not 
learnt the art of rhetoric. You may just as well consider 
yourself a physician because you know how to bring about 
vomit and purging—-or a musician, because you know how to 
wind up or unwind the chords of your lyre. These teachers 
mistake the preliminaries or antecedents of the art, for the 
art itself. It is in the right, measured, seasonable, combina- 
tion and application of these preliminaries, in different doses 
adapted to each special matter and audience—that the art of 
rhetoric consists. And this is precisely the thing which the 
teacher does not teach, but supposes the learner to acquire 
for himself.” 

The true art of rhetoric. (continues Sokrates) embraces a 
larger range than these teachers imagine. It deals wnatthe ar 

of Rhetoric 

with mind, as the medical researches of Hippo- ought to be 
krates deal with body—as a generic total with all Hi pokrates 
its species and varieties, and as essentially relative dical Art. 

to the totality of external circumstances. First, Hippokrates 
investigates how far the body is, in every particular man, 
simple, homogeneous, uniform: and how far it is complex, 
heterogeneous, multiform, in the diversity of individuals, 
If it be one and the same, or in so far as it is one and 
the same, he examines what are its properties in relation to 


* Plato, Phmdrus, pp. 267-268. ὅποτε ἕκαστα τούτων ποἰεῖν, καὶ μέχρι 


5 Plato, Phedrus, p. 208. ἐρέσθαι | ὁπόσου ; 
εἰ προσεπίσταται καὶ οὐστίνας δεῖ καὶ ὃ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 269. 
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each particular substance acting upon it or acted upon by 
it. In so far as it is multiform and various, he examines and 
compares each of the different varieties, in the same manner, 
to ascertain its properties in relation to every substance. It 
is in this way that Hippokrates discovers the nature or 
essence of the human body, distinguishing its varieties, and 
bringing the medical art to bear upon each, according to its 
different properties. This is the only scientific or artistic 
way of proceeding. 

Now the true rhetor ought to deal with the human mind 
artotRhe- in like manner. His task is to work persuasion in 
toinduges the minds of certain men by means of discourse. 
clessfeation He has therefore, first, to ascertain how far all mind 
with all ther i8 one and the same, and what are the affections 


varieties, and 


of discourses belonging to it universally in relation to other 


varieties. things: next, to distinguish the different varieties of 
The Rhetor r . . “Ἵ 9.15... 

ἘΜ: Seen minds, together with the properties, susceptibilities, 
theoneto and active aptitudes, of each: carrying the subdi- 
pope vision down until he comes to a variety no longer 
cularcase. admitting division.1 He must then proceed to dis- 
tinguish the different varieties of discourse, noting the effects 
which each is calculated to produce or to hinder, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which it is likely to impress different minds. 
Such and such men are persuadeable by such and such dis- 
courses—or the contrary. Having framed these two general 
classifications, the rhetor must on each particular occasion 
acquire a rapid tact in discerning to which class of minds the 
persons whom he is about to address belong: and therefore 


9 Plato, Phedrus, p. 270. 

ΤΑρ᾽ οὐχ ὧδε δεῖ διανοεῖσθαι περὶ ὅτου- 
οῦν φύσεως; Ἰρῶτον μὲν, ἁπλοῦν ἣ 
πολυειδές ἐστιν, οὗ περὶ βουλησόμεθα 
εἶναι αὐτοὶ τεχνικοὶ καὶ ἄλλον δυνατοὶ 
ποιεῖν; ἔπειτα δὲ, ἐὰν μὲν ἁπλοῦν ἧ, 
σκοπεῖν τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοὺ, τίνα πρὸς τί 
πέφυκεν εἰς τὸ Spay ἔχον ἣ τίνα εἰς τὸ 
παθεῖν ὑπὸ τοῦ; ἐὰν δὲ πλείω εἴδη ἔχῃ, 
ταῦτα ἀριθμησάμενος, ὅπερ ἐφ᾽ ods 
tour ἰδεῖν ἐφ' ἑκάστου, τῷ τί ποιεῖν 
αὐτὸ πέφυκεν ἢ τῷ τί παθεῖν ὑπὸ τοῦ ; 

4 Plato, Phedrus, p.277 Β. ὁρισά- 
μενος δὲ πάλιν κατ᾽ εἴδη μέχρι τοῦ 


ἀτμήτον τέμνειν ἐπιστήθῃ. 

© Plato, Phedrus, p.271. Πρῶτον, 
πάσῃ ἀκριβείᾳ γράψει re καὶ ποιήσει 
ψυχὴν ἰδεῖν, πότερον ty και ὅμοιον πέ- 
φυκεν ἣ κατὰ σὼματος μορφὴν πολνειδές- 
τοῦτο γάρ φαμεν φύσιν εἶναι δεικνύναι, 

Δεύτερον, ὅτῳ τί ποιεῖν ἣ παθεῖν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πέφυκεν. 

Τρίτον δὲ δὴ διαταξάμενος τὰ λόγων 
τε καὶ ψυχῆς γένη καὶ τὰ τούτων παθή- 
ματα, δίεισι τὰς αἰτίας, προσαρμόττων 
ἕκαστον ἑκάστῳ, καὶ διδάσκων οὖσα 
ὑφ᾽ οἵων λόγων 30 ἣν αἰτίαν ἡ μὲν πεί- 
θεται, ἧ δὲ ἀπειθεῖ, 
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what class of discourses will be likely to operate on them 
persuasively.£ He must farther know those subordinate arti- 
fices of speech on which the professors insist; and he must 
also be aware of the proper season and limit within which 
each can be safely employed.é 

Nothing less than this assemblage of acquirements (says 
Sokrates) will suffice to constitute a real artist, 4, pnetor 
either in speaking or writing. Arduous and fa- {cal Amis 
tiguing indeed the acquisition is: but there is no Pecome po 
easier road. And those who tell us that the rhetor ts tet we 

auditors 


need not know what is really true, but only what believe to 
his audience will believe to be true—must be re- be,‘mth. 
minded that this belief, on the part of the audience, Manes or 
arises from the likeness of that which they believe, ἘΚ του. 
to the real truth. Accordingly, he who knows the real truth 
will be cleverest in suggesting apparent or quasi-truth adapted 
to their feelings. Ifa man is bent on becoming an artist in 
rhetoric, he must go through the process here marked out: 
yet undoubtedly the process is so laborious, that rhetoric, 
when he has acquired it, is no adequate reward. We ought 
to learn how to speak and act in a way agreeable to the 
Gods, and this is worth all the trouble necessary for acquir- 
ing it. But the power of speaking agreeably and effectively 
to men, is not of sufficient moment to justify the expenditure 
of so much time and labour." 

We have now determined what goes to constitute genuine 
art, in speaking or in writing. But how far is writ- question 
: . . . about Writ- 
ing, even when art is applied to it, capable of ing—as an 
producing real and permanent effect? or indeed of purpose of 


having art applied to it at all? Sokrates answers It can ἫΝ 


himself—Only to a small degree. Writing will cle a 


impart amusement and satisfaction for the moment: remind the 


‘ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 271 E. δεῖ δὴ ἐπισχετέον, βραχυλογίας re αὖ καὶ 
ταῦτα ἱκανῶς νοήσαντα, μετὰ ταῦτα | ἐλεινολογίας καὶ δεινώσεως ἑκάστων τε 
θεώμενον αὐτὰ ἐν ταῖς πράξεσιν ὄντα τε | ὅσ᾽ ἂν εἴδη μάθῃ λόγων, τούτων τὴν 
καὶ πραττόμενα, ὀξέω- τῇ αἰσθήσει εὐκαιρίαν τε καὶ ἀκαιρίαν 
δύνασθαι ἐπακολουθεῖν, &. διαγνόντι, καλῶς τε καὶ τελέως 

ε Plato, Pheedrus, p. 272. ταῦτα δὲ | ἔστιν ἡ τέχνη ἀπειργασμένη, πρότ ε- 
ἤδη πάντ᾽ ἔχοντι, προσλαβόντι ρον δ' οὔ. 
καιροὺς τοῦ πότε λεκτέον ἣ » Plato, Phadrus, pp. 273-274. 
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reader of | it will remind the reader of something which he 
ready knows. new before, if he really did know. But in respect 
to anything which he did not know before, it will neither 
teach nor persuade him: it may produce in him an impres- 
sion or fancy that he is wiser than he was before, but such 
impression is illusory, and at best only transient. Writing is 
like painting—one and the same to all readers, whether 
young or old, well or ill informed. It cannot adapt itself to 
the different state of mind of different persons, as we have 
declared that every finished speaker ought to do. It cannot 
answer questions, supply deficiencies, reply to objections, rec- 
tify misunderstanding. It is defenceless against all assailants. 
It supersedes and enfeebles the memory, implanting only a 
false persuasion of knowledge without the reality. 

Any writer therefore, in prose or verse—Homer, Solon, or 


Neither writ. YSias—who imagines that he can by a ready-made 


ten o,e k . ; 
ten words, composition, however carefully turned, if simply 
oi reser heard or read without cross-examination or oral com- 
ein «ment, produce any serious and permanent effect in 
Seog ana persuading or teaching, beyond a temporary gra- 
Mine tification—falls into a disgraceful error. If he 
necessary. 


intends to accomplish anything serious, he must be 
competent to originate spoken discourse more effective than 
the written. The written word is but a mere phantom or 
ghost of the spoken word: which latter is the only legitimate 
offspring of the teacher, springing fresh and living out of his 
mind, and engraving itself profoundly on the mind of the 
hearer.! The speaker must know, with discriminative compre- 
hension, and in logical subdivision, both the matter on which 
he discourses, and the minds of the particular hearers to 


' Plato, Pheedrus, p. 275. 

ταὐτὸν δὲ καὶ of λόγοι (οἱ yeypap- 
μένοι)" δόξαις μέν ἂν ὥς τι φρονοῦντας 
αὐτοὺς λέγειν, ἐὰν δέ τι Epp τῶν λεγο- 
μένων βουλόμενος μαθεῖν, ἕν τι σημαίνει 
μόνον ταὐτὸν ἀεί. “Oray δὲ ἅπαξ γραφῇ, 
κυλινδεῖται μὲν πανταχοῦ πᾶς λόγος 
ὁμοίως παρὰ τοῖς ἐπαΐουσιν, ὡς δ' αὐτῶς 
wap οἷς οὐδὲν προσήκει, καὶ οὐκ ἐπίστα- 
ται λέγειν οἷς δεῖ γε καὶ μή. 

k Plato,Phedrus, pp. 277-278. ὡς οἱ 
ῥαψῳδούμενοι (λόγοι) ἄνεν avaxploews καὶ 


διδαχῆς πειθοῦς ἕνεκα ἐλέχθησαν, ὅο. 

1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 276. 

ἄλλον ὁρῶμεν λόγον τούτου ἀδελφὸν 
γνήσιον τῷ τρόπῳ τε γίγνεται, καὶ ὅσῳ 
ἀμείνων καὶ δυνατώτερος τούτου φύεται ; 
Ὅς per’ ἐπιστήμης γράφεται ἐν τῇ τοῦ 
μανθάνοντος ψυχῇ δυνατὸς μὲν ἀμῦναι 
ἑαυτῷ, ἐπιστήμων δὲ λέγειν τε καὶ σεγᾷν 
πρὸς οὖς δεῖ. Τὸν τοῦ εἰδότος λόγον 
λέγεις ζῶντα κα ἔμψυχον, οὗ ὁ γεγραμ- 
μένος εἴδωλον ἄν τι λέγοιτο δικαίως, 
&e. 0. 143 p. 278 A. 
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whom he addresses himself. He will thus be able to adapt 
the order, the distribution, the manner of presenting his sub- 
ject, to the apprehension of the particular hearers and the 
exigencies of the particular moment. He will submit to 
cross-examination,™ remove difficulties, and furnish all addi- 
tional explanations which the case requires. By this process 
he will not indeed produce that immediate, though flashy 
and evanescent, impression of suddenly acquired knowledge, 
which arises from the perusal of what is written. He will 
sow seed which for a long time appears buried under ground ; 
but which, after such interval, springs up and ripens into 
complete and lasting fruit." By repeated dialectic debate, 
he will both familiarise to his own mind and propagate in his 
fellow-dialogists, full knowledge; together with all the mani- 
fold reasonings bearing on the subject, and with the power also 
of turning it on many different sides, of repelling objections 
and clearing up obscurities. It is not from writing, but from 
dialectic debate, artistically diversified and adequately pro- 
longed, that full and deep teaching proceeds; prolific in its 
own nature, communicable indefinitely from every new dis- 
ciple to others, and forming a source of intelligence and 
happiness to all.° 

This blending of philosophy with rhetoric, which pervades 
the criticisms on Lysias in the Phedrus, is farther illustrated 
by the praise bestowed upon Isokrates in contrast with 
Lysias. Isokrates occupied that which Plato in Euthy- 
démus calls “the border country between philosophy and 
politics.” Many critics declare (and I think with probable 
reason P) that Isokrates is the person intended (without being 
named) in the passage just cited from the Euthydémus. In 
the Phsedrus, Isokrates is described as the intimate friend of 
Sokrates, still young; and is pronounced already superior 
in every way to Lysias—likely to become superior in future 
to all the rhetors that have ever flourished—and destined 


m Plato, Pheedrus, p.278 C. εἰ μὲν aha cr &e. 
εἰδὼς es a ἔχει συνέθηκε ταῦτα Plato, Phedrus, p. clo A. 
(Τὸ evry pdupara) καὶ ἔχων βοηθεῖν, els ° Plato, Phedrus, pp 6-277. 
λεγχον ἰὼν περὶ ὧν ἔγραψε, καὶ λέγων P Bee above, vol. i. ahs Li Ῥ. 560 
αὐτὸς δυνατὸς τὰ γεγραμμένα φαῦλα 
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probably to arrive even at the divine mysteries of philo- 
sophy. 

When we consider that the Phedrus was pretty sure to 
bring upon Plato a good deal of enmity—since it attacked, by 
name, both Lysias, a resident at Athens of great influence 
and ability, and several other contemporary rhetors more or 
less celebrated—we can understand how Plato became dis- 
posed to lighten this amount of enmity by a compliment paid 
to Isokrates. This latter rhetor, a few years older than Plato, 
was the son of opulent parents at Athens, and received a good 
education ; but when his family became impoverished by the 
disasters at the close of the Peloponnesian war, he established 
himself as a teacher of rhetoric at Chios: after some time, 
however, he returned to Athens, and fullowed the same pro- 
feasion there. He engaged himself also, like Lysias, in com- 
posing discourses for pleaders before the dikastery™ and for 
speakers in the assembly ; by which practice he acquired both 
fortune and reputation. Later in life, he relinquished these 
harangues destined for real persons on real occasions, and 
confined himself to the composition of discourses (intended, 
not for contentious debate, but for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of hearers) on general questions—social, political, and 
philosophical: at the same time receiving numerous pupils 
from different cities of Greece. Through such change, he 
came into a sort of middle position between the rhetoric of 
Lysias and the dialectic of Plato: insomuch that the latter, 
at the time when he composed the Pheedrus, had satisfaction 
in contrasting him favourably with Lysias, and in prophesymg 
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that he did not compose political and 


4 Plato, Pheedr. P. 
judicial orations, to be spoken by in- 


279 A. 
τ Dionys. H. De Isocrate Judicium, 


Ῥ. 576. δεσμὰς πάνυ πολλὰς δικανικῶν 
λόγων περιφέρεσθαί φησιν ὑπὸ τῶν 
βιβλιοπωλῶν ᾿Αριστοτέλης, ἄσ. 

Plutarch, Vit. x. Oratt. pp. 837-838. 

The Athenian Polykrates had been 
forced, by loss of property, to quit 
Athens and undertake the work of a 
Sophist in Cyprus. Isokrates expresses 
much sympathy for him: it was a 
misfortune like what had happened to 
himself (Orat. xi. Busiris 1). pare 
De Permutation. Or. xv. 8. 172. 

The assertion made by [80] 


dividuals for real causes and public 
discussions—may be true compara- 
tively, and with reference to a certain 
period of his life. But it is only to be 
received subject to much reserve and 
qualification. Even out of the twenty- 
one orations of Isokrates which we 
ssess, the last five are composed to 
spoken Py pleaders before the 
dikastery. They are such discourses: 
as the logographers, Lysias among the 
rest, were called upon to furnish, and 


paid for furnishing 
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_ that he would make yet greater progress towards philosophy. 
But at the time when Plato composed the Euthydémus, his 
feeling was different." In the Pheedrus, Isokrates is compared 
with Lysias and other rhetors, and in that comparison Plato 
presents him as greatly superior: in the Huthydémus, he is 
compared with philosophers as well as with rhetors, and is 
even announced as disparaging philosophy generally: Plato 
then declares him to be a presumptuous half-bred, and extols 
against him even the very philosopher whom he himself had 
just been caricaturing. To apply a Platonic simile, the most 
beautiful ape is ugly compared with man—the most beautiful 
man is an ape compared with the Gods:* the same inter- 
mediate position between rhetoric and philosophy is assigned 
by Plato to Isokrates. 

F'rom the pen of Isokrates also, we find various passages 
apparently directed against the viri Socratici including Plato 
(though without his name): depreciating," as idle and worth- 
less, new political theories, analytical discussions on the prin- 
ciples of ethics, and dialectic subtleties: maintaining that the 
word philosophy was erroneously interpreted and defined by 
many contemporaries, in a sense too much withdrawn from 
practical results: and affirming that his own teaching was 
calculated to impart genuine philosophy. During the last 
half of Plato’s life, his school and that of Isokrates were the 
most celebrated among all that existed at Athens. There was 
competition between them, gradually kindling into rivalry. 
Such rivalry became vehement during the last ten years 
of Plato’s life, when his scholar Aristotle, then an aspiring 
young man of twenty-five, proclaimed a very contemptuous 
opinion of Isokrates, and commenced a new school of rhetoric 
in opposition to him.* Kephisodorus, a pupil of Isokrates, 


* Plato, Euthydém. p. 306. Iam in- 
clined to agreewith Ueberweg in think- 
ing that the Euthydémus is later than 
the Phsedrue—Ueberweg, Aechtheit 
der Platon. Schriften, pp. 256-259-265. 

‘ Plato, Hipp. Major, p. 289. 

ἃ Isokrates, Orat. x. 1 (Hel. Enc.); 
Orat. v. (Philipp.) 12; Or. xiii. (So- 
phist.) 9-24; Orat. xv. (Permut.) sect. 
285-290. φιλοσοφίαν μὲν οὖν οὐκ οἶμαι 


δεῖν προσαγορεύειν thy μηδὲν ἐν τῷ 
παρόντι μήτε πρὸς τὸ λέγειν μήτε πρὸς 
τὸ πράττειν ὠφελοῦσαν---τὴν καλου- 
μένην ὑπό τινων φιλοσοφίαν οὐκ εἶναι 
φημί, &c. 


x Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 35, 141; 
Orator. 19, 62; Numenius, ap. Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. xiv. 6, 9. Stahr, 


Aristotelia, i. p. 63 8eq., li. p. 44 seq. 
Schroeder’s Questiones Isocrates 


R 2 
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retaliated; publishing against Aristotle, as well as against 
Plato, an acrimonious work which was still read some centuries 
afterwards. Theopompus, another eminent pupil of Isokrates, 
commented unfavourably upon Plato in his writings : and 
other writers who did the same may probably have belonged 
to the Isokratean school.’ 

This is the true philosopher (continues Sokrates)—the man 
The Dialee- Who alone is competent to teach truth about the 
Grose-exam!- just, good, and honourable.» He who merely writes, 
oaly man must not delude himself with the belief, that upon 
really teach. these important topics his composition can impart 
can dothis, any Clear or lasting instruction. To mistake fancy 
thanawriter. for reality hereupon, is equally disgraceful, whether 
the mistake be made by few or by many persons. If indeed 
the writer can explain to others orally the matters written—if 
he can answer all questions, solve difficulties, and supply the 
deficiencies, of each several reader—in that case he is something 
far more and better than a writer, and ought to be called a 
philosopher. But if he can do no more than write, he is no phi- 
losopher : he is only a poet, or nomographer, or logographer.* 
Lysiasisonly In this latter class stands Lysias. I expect (con- 


pher"teo- cludes Sokrates) something better from Isokrates, 
mises tobe- who gives promise of aspiring one day to genuine 
come a phi- ὃ 

losopher. philosophy. 


cise 1859), and Spengel’s work, 
sokrates und Plato, are instructive in 
regard to these two contemporary lumi- 
naries of the intellectual world at 
Athens. But, unfortunately, we can 
make out few ascertainable facts. 
When I read the Oration De Permut., 
Or. xv. (composed by Isokrates about 
fifteen years before his own death, and 
about five years before the death of 
Plato, near 353 B.c.), 1 am impressed 
with the belief that many of his com- 
plaints about unfriendly and bitter 
criticism refer to the Platonic school 
of that day, Aristotle being one of its 
members. See sections 48-90-2706, and 
seq. He certainly means the Sokratic 
men, and Plato as the most celebrated 
of them, when he talke of of wep) ras 
ἐρωτήσεις καὶ ἀποκρίσεις, obs ἀντιλο- 


γικοὺς καλοῦσιν---οἱ περὶ τὰς ἔριδας 
onovdd (ovres—those who are powerful 
in contentious dialectic, and at the 
same time cultivate geometry and 
astronomy, which others call ἀδολεσχία 
and μικρολογία (280)—those who ex- 
horted hearers to virtue about which 
others knew nothing, and about which 
they themselves were in dispute. 
When he complains of the περιττο- 
λόγιαι of the ancient Sophists, Em- 
pedokles, Ion, Parmenides, Melissus 
&c., we cannot but suppose that he had 
in his mind the Timeus of Plato also, 
though he avoids mention of the name. 

Υ Athenzus, iii. p. 122, ii.60; Dionys. 
Hal. Epistol. ad Cn. Pomp. p. 757. 

* Plato, Pheedrus, p. 277 ΒΕ 

" Plato, Pheedr. pp. 278-279. 

> Respecting the manner in which 
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I have already observed that I dissent from the hypothesis 
of Schleiermacher, Ast, and others, who regard the 5... orine 
Pheedrus either as positively: the earliest, or at least [oar wny 
among the earliest, of the Platonic dialogues, com- “*°e"* 
posed several years before the death of Sokrates. I agree 
with Hermann, Stallbaum, and those other critics, who refer it 
to a much later period of Plato’s life: though I see no suffi- 
cient evidence to determine more exactly either its date or 
its place in the chronological series of dialogues. The views 
opened in the second half of the dialogue, on the theory of 
rhetoric and on the efficacy of written compositions as a means 
of instruction, are very interesting and remarkable. 

The written discourse of Lysias (presented to us as one 
greatly admired at the time by his friends, Pheedrus gute 
among them) is contrasted first with a pleading on $f" °Y,,. 
the same subject (though not directed towards the Sei... 
attainment of the same end) by Sokrates (supposed τοις ον 
to be improvised on the occasion); next with a second ΠΟΘΕΝ 
pleading of Sokrates directly opposed to the former, °“™* 
and intended as a recantation. These three discourses are 
criticised from the rhetorical point of view,° and are made the 
handle for introducing to us a theory of rhetoric. The second 
discourse of Sokrates, far from being Sokratic in tenor, is the 
most exuberant effusion of mingled philosophy, poetry, and 
mystic theology, that ever emanated from Plato. 

The theory of rhetoric too is far more Platonic than So- 
kratic. The peculiar vein of Sokrates is that of con- His theory 
fessed ignorance, ardour in enquiry,and testing cross- the Rhetor, 
examination of all who answer his questions. But area a 
in the Phedrus we find Plato (under the name of ssmames thas 
Sokrates) assuming as the basis of his theory, that have been 
an expositor shall be found who knows what is really moved 
and truly just and unjust, good and evil, honourable and dis- 
honourable—distinct from,and independent of, the established 
beliefs on these subjects, traditional among his neighbours 


Plato speaks of Isokrates in the εἰσ Pp. 61-562. 
drus, see what I have already obse to, Phedrus, p, 235 A. 
upon the Euthydémus, vol. i. ch. hes 
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and fellow-citizens: 4 assuming (to express the same thing in 
other words) that all the doubts and difficulties, suggested by. 
the Sokratic cross-examination, have been already considered, 
elucidated, and removed. : 

The expositor, master of such perfect knowledge, must 
The Expo. fatther be master (so Plato tells us) of the arts of 
inovlede logical definition and division: that is, he must be 


or ἃ Ἰορῖοαι able to gather up many separate fragmentary par- 


teaches ticulars into one general notion, clearly identified 
cope" and embodied in a definition : and he must be farther 
oo able to subdivide such a general notion into its con- 
stituent specific notions, each marked by some distinct charac- 
teristic feature.° This is the only way to follow out truth in 
a manner clear and consistent with itself: and truth is equally 
honourable in matters small or great. 

Thus far we are in Dialectic: logical exposition proceeding 
by way of classifying and declassifying: in which it is as- 
sumed that the expositor will find minds unoccupied and un- 
prejudiced, ready to welcome the truth when he lays it before 
them. But there are many topics on which men’s minds are, 
in the common and natural course of things, both pre-occupied 
and dissentient with each other. This is especially the case 
with Justice, Goodness, the Honourable, ὅθ It is one of 
the first requisites for the expositor to be able to discriminate 
this class of topics, where error and discordance grow up 
naturally among those whom he addresses. It is here that 
men are liable to be deceived, and require to be undeceived— 
contradict each other, and argue on opposite sides: such dis- 
putes belong to the province of Rhetoric. 

The Rhetor is one who does not teach (according to 


ann’ the logical process previously described), but per- 


penance, «© Suades; guiding the mind by discourse to or from 
pends pre Various Opinions or sentiments." Now if this is to 


da ze, Pheedrus, pp. 259 E, 260 E, | greatand sublime,isa doctrine affirmed 


202 B. in the Sophistés, Politikus, Parmeni- 
© Plato, Phsedr. p. 266. dés, Sophist. pp. 218 E, 227 A, Politik. 
* Plato, Phsedrus, p. 261 A. 260 D, Parmenid. 130 E. 


That truth upon matters small and| δ Plato, Phmdr. p. 263 A. 
contemptible deserves to be soughtout | ὃ" Plato, Phedr. p.261 A. ἡ ῥητορικὴ 
and proved as much as upon matters | τέχνη ψνχαγωγία τις διὰ λόγῳν, OC. 
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be done by αγέ and methodically—that is, upon prin- ουσυρίοά.-- 
ciple or system explicable and defensible—it pre- methoticaty 
supposes (according to Plato) a knowledge of truth, truth. 

and can only be performed by the logical expositor. For when 
men are deceived, it is only because they mistake what is like 
truth for truth itself: when they are undeceived, it is because 
they are made to perceive that what they believe to be truth 
is only an apparent likeness thereof. Such resemblances are 
strong or faint, differing by many gradations. Now no one 
can detect, or bring into account, or compare, these shades of 
resemblance, except he who knows the truth to which they 
all ultimately refer. It is through the slight differences that 
deception is operated. To deceive a man, yon must carry him 
gradually away from the truth by transitional stages, each re. 
sembling that which immediately precedes, though the last 
in the series will hardly at all resemble the first : to undeceive 
him (or to avoid being deceived yourself), you must conduct 
him back by the counter-process from error to truth, by a 
series of transitional resemblances tending in that direction. 
You cannot do this like an artist (on system and by prede- 
termination), unless you know what the truth is. By any 
one who does not know, the process will be performed watnous 
art, or at hap-hazard. 

The Rhetor—being assumed as already knowing the truth 
—if he wishes to make persuasion an art, must Hemustthen 
proceed in the following manner :—He must distri- rainds to be 
bute the multiplicity of individual minds into dis- Mate” 
tinct classes, each marked by its characteristic fea- suasion or 
tures of differences, emotional and intellectual. He discourse 
must also distribute the manifold modes of discourse know how to 
into distinct classes, each marked in like manner. ‘theo ered 
Kach of these modes of discourse is well adapted to eoulas cape 
persuade some classes of mind—badly adapted to persuade 
other classes: for such adaptation or non-adaptation there 
exists a rational necessity,* which the Rhetor must examine 


' Plato, Pheedr., pp. 262 A-D, 273D. | των ot pbs δίεισι τὰς αἰτίας, προσαρ- 
k Plato, Phedrus, pp. 270 Ἐ. 271 | μόττων ἕκαστον ἑκάστῳ, καὶ διδάσκων 
B-D. Τρίτον δὲ δὴ διαταξάμενος τὰ | ola οὖσα bq’ οἵων λόγων 8? fw αἰτίαν 
λόγων τε καὶ ψυχῆς γένη, καὶ τὰ τού- | ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἡ μὲν πείθεται, ἡ δὲ ἀπειθεῖ. 
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and ascertain, informing himself which modes of discourse 
are adapted to each different class of mind. Having mas- 
tered this general question, he must, whenever he is about 
to speak, be able to distinguish, by rapid perception,! to which 
class of minds the hearer or hearers whom he is addressing 
belong : and accordingly, which mode of discourse is adapted 
to their particular case. Moreover, he must also seize, in the 
case before him, the seasonable moment and the appropriate 
limit, for the use of each mode of discourse. Unless the 
Rhetor is capable of fulfilling all these exigencies, without 
failing in any one point, his Rhetoric is not entitled to be 
called an Art. He requires, in order to be an artist in per- 
suading the mind, as great an assemblage of varied capacities 
as Hippokrates declares to be necessary for a physician, the 
artist for curing or preserving the body.™ 

The total, thus summed up by Plato, of what is necessary 
to constitute an Art of Rhetoric, is striking and com- 
prehensive. It is indeed an idéal, not merely un- 
attainable by reason of its magnitude, but also in- 
cluding impracticable conditions. He begins by 
postulating a perfectly wise man, who knows all 
truth on the most important social subjects; on 
which his countrymen hold erroneous beliefs, just as 
sincerely as he holds his true beliefs. But Plato has already 
told us, in the Gorgias, that such a person will not be listened 
to: that in order to address auditors with effect, the rhetor 
must be in genuine harmony of belief and character with 
them, not dissenting from them either for the better or the 
worse : nay that the true philosopher (so we read in one of the 
most impressive portions of the Republic) not only has no 
chance of guiding the public mind, but incurs public obloquy , 
and may think himself fortunate if he escapes persecution." 
The dissenter will never be allowed to be the guide of a body 
of orthodox believers; and is even likely enough, unless he 


the public. - 


1 Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 E. δεῖ δὴ εἰδέναι πω πλέον αὐτῶν ὧν τότε ἥκονε 
ταῦτα ἱκανῶς νοήσαντα, μετὰ ταῦτα λόγων ξυνών. 
ὶ “ἂν τοῖς πράξεσιν ὄντα τε ™ Plato, Phadr. p. 270 0. 
ar? ee 7 n Plato, ore: p. 513 B, see supra, 
ἐπακολουθεῖν, ἣ ch. xxii.; Republic, vi. pp. 495-496. 
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be prudent, to become their victim. He may be permitted to 
lecture or discuss, in the gardens of the Academy, with a few 
chosen friends, and to write eloquent dialogues: but if he 
embodies his views in motions before the public assembly, he 
will find only strenuous opposition, or something worse. This 
view, which is powerfully set forth by Sokrates both in the 
Gorgias and Republic, is founded on a just appreciation of 
human societies: and it is moreover the basis of the Sokratic 
procedure—That the first step to be taken is to disabuse 
men’s minds of their false persuasion of knowledge—to make 
them conscious of ignorance—and thus to open their minds 
for the reception of truth. But if this be the fact, we must 
set aside as impracticable the postulate advanced by Sokrates 
here in the Phsedrus—of a perfectly wise man as the em- 
ployer of rhetorical artifices. Moreover I do not agree with 
what Sokrates is here made to lay down as the philosophy of 
Error :—that it derives its power of misleading from resem- 
blance to truth. This is the case to a certain extent: but it 
is very incomplete as an account of the generating causes of 
error. 

But the other portion of Plato’s sum total of what is neces- 
sary to an Art of Rhetoric, is not open to the same 4, iter 
objection. It.involves no incompatible conditions: 
and we can say nothing against it, except that it 
requires a breadth and logical command of scientific 
data, far greater than there is the smallest chance 
of attaining. That Art is an assemblage of pro- 
cesses, directed to a definite end, and prescribed by “"”” 
rules which themselves rest upon scientific data—we find first 
announced in the works of Plato.° A vast amount of scien- 


° [repeat thecitation fromthe Phe- 
drus, one of the most striking passages 
in Plato, pp. 271 D, 261 A. 

ἐπειδὴ λόγου δύναμις τυγχάνει ψυ- 
χαγωγία οὖσα, τὸν μέλλοντα ῥητορικὸν 
ἔσεσθαι ἀνάγκη εἰδέναι ψυχὴ ὅσα εἴδη 
ἔχει. ἔστιν οὖν τόσα καὶ τόσα, καὶ 
τοῖα καὶ Tota: ὅθεν οἱ μὲν τοιοίδε, of δὲ 
τοιοίδε γίγνονται. τούτων δὲ δὴ διῃρη- 
μένων, ad τόσα καὶ τόσα ἔστιν 
εἴδη, τοιόνδε ἕκαστον. οἱ μὲν οὖν τι 
ὑπὸ τῶν τοιῶνδε λόγων διὰ τήνδε 


αἰτίαν ἐς τὰ τοιάδε εὐπειθεῖς, of 
τοιοίδε διὰ τάδε δυσπειθεῖς, ὅσ. 

The relation of Art to Science is 
thus perspicuously stated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in the concluding chapter 
of his System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive (Book vi. ch. xi. p. 521, 
ed. 4th). 

“The relation in which rules of Art 
stand to doctrines of Science may be 
thus characterised. The Art proposes 
to itself an end to be attained, defines 
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tific research, both inductive and deductive, is here assumed. 
as an indispensable foundation—and even as a portion—of 
what he calls the Art of Rhetoric: first, a science of psycho- 
logy, complete both in its principles and details: next, an 
exhaustive catalogue and classification of the various modes 
of operative speech, with their respective impression upon 
each different class of minds. So prodigious a measure of 
scientific requirement has never yet been filled up: of course, 
therefore, no one has ever put together a body of precepts 
commensurate with it. Aristotle, following partially the large 
conceptions of his master, has given a comprehensive view of 
many among the theoretical postulates of Rhetoric; and has 
partially enumerated the varieties both of persuadable audi- 
tors, and of persuasive means available to the speaker for 
guiding them. Cicero, Dionysius of Halikarnassus, Quintilian, 
have furnished valuable contributions towards this last cate- 
gory of data, but not much towards the first : being all of them 
defective in breadth of pyschological theory. Nor has Plato 
himself done anything to work out his conception in detail 
or to provide suitable rules for it. We read it only as an im- 
pressive sketch—a grand but unattainable :déal—“ qualem 
nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum.” 

Indeed it seems that Plato himself regarded it as unattain- 


Plato's idea! able—and as only worth aiming at for the purpose 
con are of pleasing the Gods, not with any view to practical 
rhetorical benefit, arising from either speech or action among 
Usefulness mankind.? This is a point to be considered, when 
of these 

teachers for 


we compare his views on Rhetoric with those of 


the end, and hands it over to the 
Science. The Science receives it, con- 
siders it as a phenomenon or effect to 


the given end is desirable. Science 
then lends to Art the proposition (ob- 
tained by a series of inductions or of 


be studied, and having investigated its 
causes and conditions, sends it back 
to Art with a theorem of the combina- 
tions of circumstances by which it 
could be produced. Art then examines 
these combinations of circumstances, 
and according as any of them are or 
are not in human power, pronounces 
the end attainable or not. The only 
one of the premisses therefore that Art 
δ , is, the original major premiss, 
which asserts that the attainment of 


deductions) that the performance of 
certain actions will attain the end. 
From these premisses Art concludes 
that the performance of these actions 
is desirable; and finding it also practi- 
cable, converts the theorem into a rule 
or precept.” 

P Plato, Pheedr. pp. 273-274. ἣν 
οὐχ ἕνεκα τοῦ λέγειν καὶ πράττειν πρὸς 
ἀνθρώπου- δεῖ διαπονεῖσθαι τὸν | 
rig τοῦ θεοῖς | Ὁ 

Cc. 
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Lysias and the other rhetors, whom he here judges οι ς.:. 

unfavourably and even contemptuously. The work plished maa. 
of speech and action among mankind, which Plato sets aside 
as unworthy of attention, was the express object of solici- 
tude to Lysias, Isokrates, and rhetors generally: that which 
they practised efficaciously themselves, and which they de- 
sired to assist, cultivate, and improve in others: that which 
Perikles, in his funeral oration preserved by Thucydides, re- 
presents as the pride of the Athenian people collectively1— 
combination of full freedom of preliminary contentious debate, 
with energy in executing the resolution which might be ulti- 
mately adopted. These rhetors, by the example of their com- 
posed speeches as well as by their teaching, did much to im- 
part to young men the power of expressing themselves with 
fluency and effect before auditors, either in the assembly or 
in the dikastery: as Sokrates here fully admits Towards 
this purpose it was useful to analyse the constituent parts of 
a discourse, and to give an appropriate name to each part. 
Accordingly, all the rhetorical teachers (Quintilian included) 
continued such analysis, though differing more or less in their 
way of performing it, until the extinction of Pagan civilisa- 
tion. Young men were taught to learn by heart regular dis- 
courses,’—to compose the like for themselves—to understand 
the difference between such as were well or ill composed—and 
to acquire a command of oratorical means for moving or con- 
vincing the hearer. ΑἹ] this instruction had a practical value : 
though Plato, both here and elsewhere, treats it as worthless. 
A citizen who stood mute and embarrassed, unable to argue 
ἃ case with some propriety before an audience, felt himself 
helpless and defective in one of the characteristic privileges 
of a Greek and a freeman: while one who could perform the 
process well, acquired much esteem and influence. The Pla- 


ᾳ Thucyd. ii. 39-40-41. 

τ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 268 A. 

® See what is said by Aristotle about 
ἡ Γοργίου wpaypareiain the last chapter 
of De Sophisticis Elenchis. 

* I have illustrated this point in my 
History of Greece, by the example of 
Xenophon in his command of the 

ian army during its retreat. 


His democratical education, and his 
powers of public speaking, were of the 
greatest service not only in procuring 
influence to himself, but also ‘in con- 
ducting the army through ita many 
perils and difficulties. 

See Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 1, 3, Pp. 
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tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias consoles the speechless men by 
saying—What does this signify, provided you are just and 
virtuous? Such consolation failed to satisfy: as it would fail 
to satisfy the sick, the lame, or the blind. 

The teaching of these rhetors thus contributed to the se- 
The Rhetor. CUrity, dignity, and usefulness of the citizens, by 
cal teachers arming them for public speech and action. But it 
nerowiy: WAS essentially practical, or empirical: it had little 
ereeait too system, and was founded upon a narrow theory. 
principe of of Upon these points Plato in the Phedrus attacks 
not ohtehan them. He sets little value upon the accomplish- 
Moe ex an ments arming men for speech and action (λεκτικοὺς 
“mere καὶ πρακτικοὺς elva:)—and ‘he will not allow such 
teaching to be called an Art. He explains, in opposition to 
them, what he himself conceived the Art of Rhetoric to be, 
in the comprehensive way which I have above described. 

But if the conception of the Art, as entertained by the 
Rhetors, is too narrow—that of Plato, on the other hand, is 
too wide. 

First, it includes the whole basis of science or theory on 
which the Art rests: it is a Philosophy of Rhetoric, ex- 
pounded by a theorist—rather than an Art of Rhetoric, taught 
to learners by a master. To teach the observance of certain 
rules or precepts is one thing: to set forth the reasons upon 
which those rules are founded, is another—highly important 
indeed, and proper to be known by the teacher ; yet not neces- 
sarily communicated, or even communicable, to all learners. 
Quintilian, in his Institutio Rhetorica, gives both :—an ample 
theory, as well as an ample development of rules, of his pro- 
fessional teaching. But he would not have thought himself 
obliged to give this ample theory to all learners. With many, 
he would have been satisfied to make them understand the 
rules, and to exercise them in the ready observance thereof. 

Secondly, Plato, in defining the Art of Rhetoric, includes 
Plato μα. αις not only its foundation of science(which, though inti- 
conor of mately connected with it, ought not to be considered 

plication "ag a constituent part), but also the application of it 
new particu- to particular cases; which application lies beyond 
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lar cases— 
is can 
never be 


the province both of science and of art, and cannot 
be reduced to any rule. “The Rhetor” (says Plato) aie 
“must teach his pupils, not merely to observe the me. 
rules whereby persuasion is operated, but also to know the 
particular persons to whom those rules are to be applied—on 
what occasions—within what limits—at what peculiar mo- 
ments, &c." Unless the Rhetor can teach thus much, his 
pretended art is no art at all: all his other teaching is of no 
value.” Now this is an amount of exigence which can never 
be realised. Neither art nor science can communicate that 
which Plato here requires. The rules of art, together with 
many different hypothetical applications thereof, may be 
learnt: when the scientific explanation of the rules is super- 
added, the learner will be assisted farther towards fresh appli- 
cations: but after both these have been learnt, the new cases 
which will arise can never be specially foreseen. The proper 
way of applying the general precepts to each case must be 
suggested by conjecture adapted to the circumstances, under 
the corrections of past experience.* It is inconsistent in Plato, 
after affirming that nothing deserves the name of art’ except 
what is general—capable of being rationally anticipated and 
prescribed beforehand: then to include in art the special 
treatment required for the multiplicity of particular cases, 
the analogy of the medical art, which he here instructively 
invokes, would be against him on this point. 

While therefore Plato’s view of the science or theory of 

u Plato, Pheedr. pp. 268 B, 272 A. 


x What Longinus says about critical 
skill is applicable here also—moAajjs 


Plato, in another passage of the Phx- 
drus, speaks of the necessity that 
φύσις, ἐπιστήμη, and μελέτη, shall con- 


ἔστι πείρας τελευταῖον ἐπιγέννημα. Iso- 
krates (De Permut. Or. xv. sect. 290- 
312-316) has some good remarks about 
the impossibilityof émuorhun respecting 
particulars. Plato, in the Gorgias, puts 
τέχνη, which he states to depend upon 
‘ reason and foreknowledge, in opposi- 
tion to ἐμπειρία and τριβὴ, which he 
considers as dependant on the φύσις 
στοχαστική. But in applying the 
knowledge or skill called Art to parti- 
cular cases, the φύσις στοχαστικὴ is 
the best that can be had (p. 463 A-B). 
The conception of τέχνη given in the 
Gorgias is open to the same remark as 
that which we find in the Phedrus. 


cur to make an accomplished orator. 
This is very true; and Lysias, Iso- 
krates, and all the other rhetors whom 
Plato satirises, would have concurred 
init. In his description of τέχνη and 
ἐπιστήμη, and in the estimate which 
he gives of all that it comprises, he 
leaves no outlying ground for μελέτη. 
Compare Xenophon. Memor. iii. 1, 11; 
also Isokrates contra Sophistas, 8. 10; 
anda good passage of Dionysius Halik. 
De Compos, Verborum, in which that 
rhetor remarks that καιρὸς or oppor- 
tunity neither has been nor can 
reduced to art and rule. 
y Plato, Gorgias, pp. 464-465. 
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Rhetoric is far more comprehensive and philosophical than 
Plato's anything given by the rhetorical teachers — he 
again th the has not made good his charge against them, that 
teschersis what they taught as an art of Rhetoric was useless 
σαί, and illusory. The charge can only be sustained if 
we grant—what appears to have been Plato’s own feeling— 
that the social and political life of the Athenians was a dirty 
and corrupt business, unworthy of a virtuous man to meddle 
with. This is the argument of Sokrates (in the Gorgias, the 
other great anti-rhetorical dialogue), proclaiming himself to 
stand alone and aloof, an isolated, free-thinking dissenter. As 
representing his sincere conviction, and interpreting Plato’s 
plan of life, this argument deserves honourable recognition. 
But we must remember that Lysias and the rhetorical 
teachers repudiated such a point of view. They aimed at 
assisting and strengthening others to perform their parts, not 
in speculative debate on philosophy, but in active citizenship ; 
and they succeeded in this object to a great degree. The 
rhetorical ability of Lysias personally is attested not merely 
by the superlative encomium on him assigned to Pheedrus,* 
but also by his great celebrity—by the frequent demand for 
his services as a logographer or composer of discourses for 
others—by the number of his discourses preserved and studied 
after his death. He, and a fair proportion of the other rhetors 
named in the Phedrus, performed well the useful work which 
they undertook. 

When Plato selects, out of the very numerous discourses 
Plato has before him composed by Lysias, one hardly intended 
Lysuafainly, for any real auditors—neither deliberative, nor judi- 
his greater” Cial, nor panegyrical, but an ingenious erotic paradox 
selecting for for a private circle of friends—this is no fair speci- 
erotic exer. MED of the author. Moreover Plato criticises it as 
vatecircle. if it were a philosophical exposition instead of an 
oratorical pleading. He complains that Lysias does not begin 
his discourse by defining—but neither do Demosthenes and 
other great orators proceed in that manner. He affirms that 
there is no organic structure, or necessary sequence, in the 


* Plato, Gorg. 521 D. * Plato, Pheedr. p. 228 A. 
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discourse, and that the sentences of it might be read in an 
inverted order:'—and this remark is to a certain extent well- 
founded. In respect to the skilful marshalling of the different 
parts of a discourse, so as to give best effect to the whole, 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus* declares Lysias to be inferior to 
some other orators—while ascribing to him marked oratorical 
superiority on various other points. Yet Plato, in specifying 
his objections against the erotic discourse of Lysias, does not 
show that it offends against the sound general principle which 
he himself lays down respecting the art of persuasion—That 
the topics insisted on by the persuader shall be adapted to 
the feelings and dispositions of the persuadend. Far from 
violating this principle, Lysias kept it in view, and employed 
it to the best of his power—as we may see not merely by his 
remaining orations, but also by the testimonies of the critics:4 
though he did not go through the large preliminary work of 
scientific classification, both of different minds and different 
persuasive apparatus, which Plato considers essential to a 
thorough comprehension and mastery of the principle. 

The first discourse assigned by Plato to Sokrates professes 
to be placed in competition with the discourse of 
Lysias, and to aim at the same object. But in 
reality it aims at a different object: it gives the 
dissuasive arguments, but omits the persuasive—as 
Pheedrus is made to point out: so that it cannot be, 
fairly compared with the discourse of Lysias. Still 
more may this be said respecting the second discourse of 
Sokrates: which is of a character and purpose so totally 


No fair com- 
arison can 
taken be- 
tween this 


delivered by 
Sokrates in 
the Pheedrus. 


5 Plato, Phedrua, pp. 263-264. 
© Dionysius (Judic. De Lysi&, pp. 487- 
493) gives an elaborate criticism on the 
πραγματικὸς χαρακτὴρ of Lysias. The 
special excellence of Lysias (accord- 
ing to this critic) lay in his judicial ora- 


still more inferior in ahd er to 8eworhs 
and to strong emotional effects. 

¢ Dionys. Hal. (Ars Rhetor. p. 381) 
notices the severe exigencies which 
Plato here imposes upon the Rhetor 
remarking that scaroely any rhetorical 


tions,whichwere highly persuasive and 
plausible: the manner of presenting 
thoughts was ingenious and adapted 
to the auditors: the narration of facts 
and details, especially, was performed 
with unrivalled skill. But as to the 
marshalling of the different parts of a 
discourse, Dionysius considers Lysias 


as inferior to some other orators—and | 


discourse could be produced which 
came up to them. e defect did not 
belong to Lysias alone, but to all other 
rhetors also—d8wore yap καὶ Λυσίαν 
ἐλέγχει, πᾶσαν τὴν ἡμετέραν ῥητορικὴν 
ἔοικεν ἐλέγχειν. henes almost 
alone (in the opinion of Dionysius) 
contrived to avoid the fault, because 
he imitated Plato. 
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disparate, that no fair comparison can be taken between it 
and the ostensible competitor. The mixture of philosophy, 
mysticism, and dithyrambic poetry, which this second dis- 
course of Sokrates presents, was considered by a rhetorical 
judge like Dionysius as altogether inconsistent with the scope 
and purpose of reasonable discourse.° In the Menexenus, 
Plato has brought himself again into competition with Lysias, 
and there the competition is fairer:f for Plato has there en- 
tirely neglected the exigencies enforced in the Pheedrus, and 
has composed a funeral discourse upon the received type; 
which Lysias and other orators before him had followed, from 
Perikles downward. But in the Pheedrus, Plato criticises 
Lysias upon principles which are a medley between philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. Lysias, in defending himself, might have 
taken the same ground as we find Sokrates himself taking in 
the Euthydémus. “Philosophy and Politics are two distinct 
walks, requiring different aptitudes, and having each its own 
practitioners. A man may take whichever he pleases; but 
he must not arrogate to himself superiority by an untoward 
attempt to join the two together.” 

Another important subject is also treated in the Pheedrus. 
Continuous Sokrates delivers views both original and charac- 
elsher written teristic, respecting the efficacy of continuous dis- 


efficacious as COUrSe—elther written to be read, or spoken to be 
a means of 


eee: heard without cross-examination—as a means of 
rant. instruction. They are re-stated—in a manner sub- 
stantially the same, though with some variety and fulness of 
illustration—in Plato’s seventh Epistle to the surviving 
friends of Dion. I have already touched upon these views in 
my fourth Chapter, on the Platonic Dialogues generally, and 
have pointed out how much Plato understood to be involved 
in what he termed knowledge. No man (in his view) could 
be said to know, who was not competent to sustain success- 
fully, and to apply successfully, a Sokratic cross-examination. 
Now knowledge, involving such a competency, certainly can- 


* See the Epistol. of Dionys. H. | baum, Comm. in M ; 
to Oneius Pompey—De Platone=_ op. 1 ἐπέ νου λυ δα Litas 
755-705. © Plato, Euthydém. AC, 

ὗ ΠΡ Menexen. p. 237 seq. Stall-| + Plato, Epistol. εὐ διῶ May 
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not be communicated by any writing, or by any fixed and 
unchangeable array of words, whether written or spoken. You 
must familiarise learners with the subject on many different 
sides, and in relation to many different points of view, each 
presenting more or less chance of error or confusion. More- 
over, you must apply a different treatment to each mind, and 
to the same mind at different stages: no two are exactly 
alike, and the treatment adapted for one will be unsuitable 
for the other. While it is impossible, for these reasons, to 
employ any set forms of words, it will be found that the pro- 
cess of reading or listening leaves the reader or listener com- 
paratively passive: there is nothing to stir the depths of the 
mind, or to evolve the inherent forces and dormant capa- 
cities. Dialectic conversation is the only process which can 
adapt itself with infinite variety to each particular case and 
moment—and which stimulates fresh mental efforts ever 
renewed on the part of each respondent and each questioner. 
Knowledge—being a slow result generated by this stimulating 
operation, when skilfully conducted, long continued, and 
much diversified—is not infused into, but evolved out of, 
the mind. It consists in a revival of those unchangeable 
Ideas or Forms, with which the mind during its state of 
eternal pre-existence had had communion. There are only 
a few privileged minds, however, that have had sufficient com- 
munion therewith to render such revival possible: accordingly, 
none but these few can ever rise to knowledge.' 

Though knowledge cannot be first communicated by 
written matters, yet if it has been once communi- written mat- 


cated and subsequently forgotten, it may be revived ἰδὲ sneeful 


by written matters. Writing has thus a real, "rine who 
though secondary, usefulness, as a memorandum. an eiegant 
And Plato doubtless accounted written dialogues ΤΣ 

the most useful of all written compositions, because they imi- 
tated portions of that long oral process whereby alone know- 


ledge had been originally generated. His dialogues were 


! Schleiermacher, in his Introduction | “dieacht Sokratische erhabene Verach- 
to the Phadrus, justly alles Schreibens und alles redne- 
this doctrine as genuine Ὁ. 70. 
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reporta of the conversations purporting to have been held by 
Sokrates with others. 
Tt is an excellent feature in the didactic theories of Plata, 
Pisto'sdidao- that they distinguish so pointedly between the pas- 
are pitched give and active conditions of the intellect; and that 
te realised. they postulate as indispensable, an habitual and 
-cultivated mental activity, worked up by slow, long-continued, 
colloquy. To read or hear, and then to commit to memory, 
are in his view elegant recreations, but nothing more. But 
while, on this point, Plato’s didactic theories deserve admira- 
tion, we must remark on the other hand that they are pitched 
so high as to exceed human force, and to overpass all possi- 
bility of being realised." They mark out an idéal, which no 
person ever attained, either then or since—like the Platonic 
theory of rhetoric. To be master of any subject, in the 
extent and perfection required for sustaining and administer- 
ing a Sokratic cross-examination—is a condition which scarce 
any one can ever fulfil: certainly no one, except upon a small 
range of subjects. Assuredly, Plato himself never fulfilled it. 
Such a cross-examination involved the mastery of all the 
Noonehas openings for doubt, difficulty, deception, or refuta- 
foundeompe- tion, bearing on the subject: openings which a man 
theaif- [Β to profit by, if assailant—to keep guarded, if de- 
by Sokrates, fendant. Now when we survey the Greek negative 
Karnoades, philosophy, as it appears in Plato, Aristotle, and 
gative vein Sextus Empiricus—and when we recollect that 
sophy. between the second and the third of these names, 
there appeared three other philosophers equally or more for- 
midable in the same vein, all whose arguments have perished 
(Arkesilaus, Karneades, Ainesidémus)—we shall see that no 
man has ever been known competent both to strike and 
parry with these weapons, ina manner so skilful and ready 
as to amount to knowledge in the Platonic sense. But in so 
far as such knowledge is attainable or approachable, Plato is 


ΧΑ remark made by{Sextus Em- | βάνομεν τὸν ἔχοντα τὴν περί τὸν Blow 
irious (upon another doctrine which τέχνην, ὑπερφθεγγομένων ἔστι 
e is eater oe may be applied to| τὴν ἀνθρώπων φύσιν, καὶ εὐχο- 

this view of Plato—rd δὲ λέγειν 81: | μένων μᾶλλον ἣ ἀληθῇ λφεγόνξων 
τῷ διομαλισμῷ τῶν πράξεων καταλαμ- | (Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 244). 
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right in saying that it cannot be attained except by long 
dialectic practice. Reading books, and hearing lectures, are 
undoubtedly valuable aids, but insufficient by themselves. 
Modern times recede from it even more than ancient. Regu- 
lated oral dialectic has become unknown; the logical and 
metaphysical difficulties—which negative philosophy required 
to be solved before it would allow any farther progress—are 
now little heeded, amidst the multiplicity of observed facta, 
and theories adapted to and commensurate with those facts. 
This change in the character of philosophy is doubtless a great 
improvement. It is found that by acquiescing provisionally 

in the axiomata media, and by applying at every step the 

controul of verification, now rendered possible by the mul- 

titude of ascertained facts—the sciences may march safely 

onward: notwithstanding that the logical and metaphysical 

difficulties, the puzzles (ἀπορίαι) involved in philosophia prima 
and its very high abstractions, are left behind unsolved and 
indeterminate. But though the modern course of philosophy’ 
is preferable to the ancient, it is not for that reason to be 
considered as satisfactory. These metaphysical difficulties 
are not diminished either in force or relevancy, because 
modern writers choose to leave them unnoticed. Plato and 
Aristotle were quite right in propounding them as problems, 
the solution of which was indispensable to the exigencies and 

consistent schematism of the theorising intelligence, as well 
as to any complete discrimination between sufficient and 
insufficient evidence. Such they still remain, overlooked yet 
not defunct. 

Now all these questions would be solved by the idéal phi- 
losopher whom Plato in the Phadrus conceives ag Pisto's deat 
possessing knowledge: a person who shall be at can only be 
once a negative Sokrates in excogitating and en- under the 
forcing all the difficulties—and an affirmative match of pre- 


for Sokrates, as respondent in solving them: a omniscient 
person competent to apply this process to all the lsted into - 


indefinite variety of individual minds, under the in- sence here. 

spirations of the moment. This is a magnificent rdéal, Plato 

affirms truly, that those teachers who taught rhetoric and 
8 2 
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philosophy by writing, could never produce such a pupil: 
and that even the Sokratic dialectic training, though indispen- 
sable and far more efficacious, would fail in doing so, unless 
in those few cases where it was favoured by very superior 
capacity—understood by him as superhuman, and as a remnant 
from the pre-existing commerce of the soul with the world of 
Forms or Ideas. The foundation therefore of the whole 
scheme rests upon Plato’s hypothesis of an antecedent life of 
the soul, proclaimed by Sokrates here in his second or panegy- 
rical discourse on Eros. The rhetorical teachers, with whom 
he here compares himself and whom he despises as aiming at 
low practical ends—might at any rate reply that they avoided 
losing themselves in such unmeasured and unwarranted hypo- 
theses. 

One remark yet remains to be made upon the doctrine 
νιπ ere set forth by Plato: that no teaching is possible 
pracewrs ~=by means of continuous discourse spoken or written 
the Timeus. none, except through prolonged and varied oral 
dialectic.! To this doctrine Plato does not constantly conform 
in his practice: he departs from it on various important occa- 
sions. In the Timeus, Sokrates calls upon the philosopher 
so named for an exposition on the deepest and most myste- 
rious cosmical subjects. Timeus delivers the exposition 
in a continuous harangue, without a word of remark or 
question addressed by any of the auditors: while at the 
beginning of the Kritias (the next succeeding dialogue) . 
Sokrates greatly commends what Timseus had spoken. The 
Kritias itself too (though unfinished) is given in the form of 
continuous exposition. Now, as the Timzeus is more abstruse 
than any other Platonic writing, we cannot imagine that 


' The historical Sokrates would not ! τὸν μανθάνοντα. The Platonic So- 
allow his oral dialectic process to be | krates, in the Phedrus and Symposion, 
called teaching. He expressly says ; differs from both: he recognises no 
“T have never been the teacher of any | teaching except the perpetual genera- 
one” (Plat. Apol. So. pp. 33 A, 19 E): | tion of new thoughts and feelings, b 
and he disclaimed the possession of | means of stimulating dialectic col- 
knowledge. Aristotle too considers | loquy, and the revival in the mind 
teaching as a ᾿νλθοιυα φῦ of truths, | thereby of the experience of an ante- 

sup to be known, | cedent life, during which some com- 
by the teacher to earners, who are | munion has been enjoyed with the 
bound to believe them, δεῖ γὰρ πιστεύειν | world of Ideas or Forms. 
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Plato, at the time when he composed it, thought so meanly 
about continuous exposition, as a vehicle of instruction, as we 
find him declaring in the Phedrus. I point this out, because 
it illustrates my opinion that the different dialogues of Plato 
represent very different, sometimes even opposite, points of 
view: and that it is a mistake to treat them as parts of one 
preconceived and methodical system. 

Plato is usually extolled by his admirers, as the champion 
of the Absolute—of unchangeable forms, immutable Begs 


truth, objective necessity cogent and binding on denctes co- 


every one. He is praised for having refuted Prota- Plste’s mind 
goras; who can find no standard beyond the indi- ofthe Trans- 


vidual recognition and belief, of his own mind or {b#clute— 


that of some one else. There is no doubt that Plato Simmines 
often talks in that strain: but the method followed “324. κρὰ 
in his dialogues, and the general principles of °°" 
method which he lays down, here as well as elsewhere, point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. Of this the Phedrus is a 
signal instance. Instead of the extreme of generality, it pro- 
claims the extreme of specialty. The objection which the 
Sokrates of the Phsedrus advances against the didactic efficacy 
of written discourse, is founded on the fact, that it is the same 
to all readers—that it takes no cognizance of the differences 
of individual minds nor of the same mind at different times. 
Sokrates claims for dialectic debate the valuable privilege, 
that it is constant action and re-action between two individual 
minds—an appeal by the inherent force and actual condition 
of each, to the like elements in the other—an ever shifting 
presentation of the same topics, accommodated to the measure 
of intelligence and cast of emotion in the talkers and at the 
moment. The individuality of each mind—both questioner 
and respondent—is here kept in view as the governing con- 
dition of the process. No two minds can be approached by 
the same road or by the same interrogation. The questioner 
cannot advance a step except by the admission of the respon- 
dent. Every respondent is the measure to himself. He 
answers suitably to his own belief; he defends by his own 
suggestions; he yields to the pressure of contradiction and 
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inconsistency, when he feels them, and not before. Hach dia- 
logist is (to use the Protagorean phrase) the measure to him- 
self of truth and falsehood, according as he himself believes 
it. Assent or dissent, whichever it may be, springs only 
from the free working of the individual mind, in its actual 
condition then and there. It is to the individual mind 
alone, that appeal is made, and this is what Protagoras 
asks for. 

We thus find, in Plato’s philosophical character, two 
extreme opposite tendencies and opposite poles co-existent. 
We must recognise them both: but they can never be recon- 
ciled: sometimes he obeys and follows the one, sometimes 
the other. . ᾿ 

If it had been Plato’s purpose to proclaim and impose upon 
every one something which he called “ Absolute Truth,” one 
and the same alike imperative upon all—he would best pro- 
claim it by preaching or writing. To modify this “ Abso- 
lute,” according to the varieties of the persons addressed, 
would divest it of its intrinsic attribute and excellence. If 
you pretend to deal with an Absolute, you must turn away 
your eyes from all diversity of apprehending intellects and 
believing subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


PARMENIDES. 


In the dialogues immediately preceding—Phsedon, Pheedrus, 
Symposion—we have seen Sokrates manifesting his character of 
usual dialectic, which never fails him: but we have cael 
also seen him indulging in a very unusual vein of much tran 
“positive affirmation and declaration. He has un- sserton 
folded many novelties about the states of pre-exist- character ot 
ence and post-existence: he has familiarised us with nides. 
Ideas, Forms, Essences, eternal and unchangeable, as the 
causes of all the facts and particularities of nature: he has 
recognised the inspired variety of madness, as being more 
worthy of trust than sober, uninspired intelligence: he has 
recounted, with the faith of a communicant fresh from the 
mysteries, revelations made to him by the prophetess Dio- 
tima,—respecting the successive stages of exaltation whereby 
gifted intelligences, under the stimulus of Eros Philosophus, 
ascend into communion with the great sea of Beauty. All 
this is set forth with as much charm as Plato’s eloquence can 
bestow. But after all, it is not the true character of So- 
krates :—I mean, the Sokrates of the Apology, whose mission 
it is to make war against the chronic malady of the human 
mind—false persuasion of knowledge, without the reality. 
It is, on the contrary, Sokrates himself infected with the 
same chronic malady which he combats in others, and re- 
quiring medicine against it as much as others. Such is the 
exact character in which Sokrates appears in the Parmenides: 
which dialogue I shall now proceed to review. 

The Parmenides announces its own purpose as intended to 
repress premature forwardness of affirmation, in @ giratesis 
young philosophical aspirant: who, with meritorious peJuyenile 
eagerness in the search for truth, and with his eyes dpa oe 
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omsrand turned’ in the right direction to look for it—has 
miner. Par- nevertheless not fully estimated the obstructions 
as cine besetting his path, nor exercised himself in the 


to be per- efforts necessary to overcome them. By a curious 
the philoeo- transposition, or perhaps from deference on Plato's 


part to the Hellenic sentiment of Nemesis,—So- 
krates, who in most Platonic dialogues stands forward as the 
privileged censor and victorious opponent, is here the juvenile 
defendant under censorship by a superior. It is the veteran 
Parmenides of Elea who, while commending the speculative 
impulse and promise of Sokrates, impresses upon him at the 
same time that the theory which he had advanced—the self- 
existence, the separate and substantive nature, of Ideas— 
stands exposed to many grave objections, which he (Sokrates) 
has not considered and cannot meet. So far, Parmenides 
performs towards Sokrates the same process of cross-examin- 
ing refutation as Sokrates himself applies to Thestétus and 
other young men elsewhere. But we find in this dialogue 
something ulterior and even peculiar. Having warned So- 
krates that his intellectual training has not yet been carried 
to a point commensurate with the earnestness of his aspira- 
tions—Parmenides proceeds to describe to him what exercises 
he ought to go through, in order to guard himself against 
premature assertion or hasty partiality. Moreover, Parme- 
nides not only indicates in general terms what ought to be 
done, but illustrates it by giving a specimen of such exercise, 
on a topic chosen by himself. 

Passing over the dramatic introduction" whereby the per- 


* This dramatic introduction is ex- 
tremely complicated. The whole dia- 
logue, from beginning to end, is re- 
counted by Kephalus of Klazomens ; 
who h it from the Athenian Anti- 

on—who himself had heard it from 

oddérus. a friend of Zeno, present 
when the conversation was held. A 
string of circumstances are narrated 
by Kephalus, to explain how he came 
to to hear it, and to find out Anti- 
phon. Plato appears anxious to throw 
the event back as far as ible into 


the past, in order to justify the bring- 
ing Sckrates into personal communica- 


tion with Parmenides: for some un- 
friendly critics tried to make out that 
the two could not possibly have con- 
versed on philosophy Se enseus, xi. 
505). Plato declares the ages of the 
sae with remarkable exactness : 

armenides was 65, completely grey- 
headed, but of noble mien: Zeno about 
40, tall and graceful: Sokrates very 
young. (Plat. Parmen. p. 127 B.C.) 

It required some invention in Plato 
to provide a narrator, suitable for re- 
counting events so long antecedent as 
the young period of Sokrates. 
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sonages discoursing are brought together, we find Sokrates, 
Parmenides, and the Eleatic Zeno (the disciple of circum- 
Parmenides), engaged in the main dialogue. When pervons of of 
Parmenides begins his illustrative exercise, a person aides. 
named Aristotle (afterwards one of the Thirty oligarchs at 
Athens), still younger than Sokrates, is made to serve as 
respondent. 

Sokrates is one among various auditors, who are assembled 
to hear Zeno reading aloud a treatise of his own composition, 
intended to answer and retort upon the opponents of his pre- 
ceptor Parmenides. 

The main doctrine of the real Parmenides was, “That 
‘Ens, the absolute, real, self-existent, was One and 
not many:” which doctrine was impugned and de- which h the, 
rided by various opponents, deducing from it absurd Farmentdes 
conclusions. Zeno defended his master by showing pared Ἔ 
that the opposite doctrine (—“ That Ens, the abso- partisanzeno 
lute, self-existent universe, is Many—’”) led to con- eee 
clusions absurd in an equal or greater degree. If the Ab- 
solute Ens were Many, the Many would be both like and 
unlike: but they cannot have incompatible and contradictory 
attributes: therefore Absolute Ens is not Many. ns, as 
Parmenides conceived it, was essentially homogeneous and un- 
changeable: even assuming it to be Many, all its parts must 
be homogeneous, so that what was predicable of one must be 
predicable of all; it might be all alike, or all unlike: but it 
could not be both. Those who maintained the plurality of 
Ens, did so on the ground of apparent severalty, likeness, 
and unlikeness, in the sensible world. But Zeno, while ad- 
mitting these phenomena in the sensible world, as relative to 
us, apparent, and subject to the varieties of individual esti- 
mation—denied their applicability to absolute and self-ex- 
istent Ens." Since absolute Ens or Entia are Many (said the 
opponents of Parmenides), they will be both like and unlike: 
and thus we can explain the phenomena of the sensible world. 
The absolute (replied Zeno) cannot be both like and unlike; 


» I have already given s short account of the Zenonian Dialectic, ch. ii. 
Ῥ. 97 564: 


Manner in 
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therefore it cannot be many. We must recollect that both 
Parmenides and Zeno renounced all attempt-to explain the 
sensible world by the absolute and purely intelligible Ens. 
They treated the two as radically distinct and- unconnected. 
The one was absolute, eternal, unchangeable, homogeneous, 
apprehended only by reason. The other was relative, tem- 
porary, variable, heterogeneous; a world of individual and 
subjective opinion, upon which no absolute truth, no pure 
objectivity, could be reached. 

Sokrates, depicted here as a young man, impugns this doc- 


doctrineof thoughnaturally disjoined, were notincommunicable. 
afirmsthe He advances the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, 
theoryof an intelligible world of many separate self-existent 
rate from = Forms or Ideas, apprehended by reason only—and 
cota, yet, @ sensible world of particular objects, each partici- 
ythem. pating in one or more of these Forms or Ideas. 
“What you say” (he remarks to Zeno), “is true of the world 
of Forms or Ideas: the Form of Likeness per se can never be 
unlike, nor can the Form of Unlikeness be ever like. But in 
regard to the sensible world, there is nothing to hinder you 
and me, and other objects which rank and are numbered as 
separate individuals, from participating both in the Form of 
likeness and in the Form of unlikeness.° In so far as I, an 
individual object, participate in the Form of Likeness, I am 
properly called like ; in so far as I participate in the Form of 
Unlikeness, I am called unlike. So about One and Many, 
Great and Little, and so forth: I, the same individual, may 
participate in many different and opposite Forms, and may 
derive from them different and opposite denominations. I am 
one and many—like and unlike—great and little—all at the 
same time. But no such combination is possible between 
the Forms themselves, self-existent and opposite: the Form 
of Likeness cannot become unlike, nor vice versé. The Forms 
themselves stand permanently apart, incapable of fusion or 


¢ Plato, Parmenides, p. 129 A. οὐ | ἐναντίον, ὃ ἔστιν ἀνόμοιον ; τούτοιν δὲ 
νομίζεις εἶναι αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ εἶδός τι | δυοῖν ὄντοιν καὶ ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα 
ὁμοιότητος, καὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ αὖ ἄλλο τι | ἃ πολλὰ καλοῦμεν, μεταλαμβάνειν 
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coalescence with each other: but different and even opposite 
Forms may lend themselves to participation and partnership 
in the same sensible individual object.” 4 

Parmenides and Zeno are represented as listening with 
surprise and interest to this language of Sokrates, Parmenides 
recognising two distinct worlds: one, of invisible edmire the 
but intelligible Forms,—the other that of sensible ardour of 
objects, participating in these Forms. “Your ardour Parmenides 


for philosophy” (observes Parmenides to Sokrates), objections 
“is admirable. Is this distinction your own? "5 Platonic 


Plato now puts into the mouth of Parmenides—the Ideas 
advocate of One absolute and unchangeable Ens, separated 
by an impassable gulf from the sensible world of transitory 
and variable appearances or phenomena—objections against 
what is called the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, the theory 
of an intelligible world, comprising an indefinite number of 
distinct intelligible and unchangeable Forms—in partial rela- 
tion and communication with another world of sensible 
objects, each of which participates in one or more of these 
Forms. We thus have the Absolute One pitted against the - 
Absolute Many. 

What number and variety of these intelligible Forms do 
you recognise—(asks Parmenides)? Likeness and yy. aces 
Unlikeness—One and Many—Just, Beautiful, Good, doe Sekrates 
&c.—are all these Forms absolute and existent the Just 
per se? Sokr.—Certainly they are. Parm—Do %% 0s 
you farther recognise an absolute and self-existent Dosbiul. of 
Form of Man, apart from us and all other indivi- &? %° 
duals ?—or a Form of fire, water, and the like? Sokr.—I 
do not well know how to answer:—I have often been em- 
barrassed with the question. Parm.—Farther, do there exist 
distinct intelligible Forms of hair, mud, dirt, and all the 
other mean and contemptible objects of sense which we 
see around? Sokr.—No—certainly—no such Forms as these 
exist. Such objects are as we see them, and nothing beyond: 


4 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 150 1. αὐτὸς σὺ οὕτω διῤφρησαι ὡς 
¢ Plato, Parmenid. p. 130 Ὦ | λέγεις, χωρὶς μὲν εἴδη αὑτὰ ἄττα, χωρὶς 
δόκρατες, ὡς ἄξιος εἶ ἄγασθαι τῆς ὁρμῆς | δὲ τὰ τούτων μετέχοντα; 
τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους" καὶ μοι εἰπὲ, 
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it would be too absurd to suppose Forms of such like things.! 
Nevertheless there are times when I have misgivings on the 
point; and when I suspect that there must be Forms of them 
as well as of the others. When such reflections cross my 
mind, 1 shrink from the absurdity of the doctrine, and try to 
confine my attention to Forms like those which you men- 
tioned first. 

Parm.—You are still young, Sokrates :—you still defer to 
the common sentiments of mankind. But the time 
will come when philosophy will take stronger hold 
of you, and will teach you that no object in nature 


philosopher. jg mean or contemptible in her view.® 


This remark deserves attention. Plato points out the 
Remarks radical distinction, and frequent antipathy between 
Contrast be- classifications constructed by science, and those which 
tonal and = grow up spontaneously under the associating influ- 
classification. ence of a common emotion. What he calls “the 
opinions of men,”—in other words, the associations naturally 
working in an untaught and unlettered mind—bring together 
the ideas of objects according as they suggest a like emotion— 
veneration, love, fear, antipathy, contempt, laughter, &c.» As 
things which inspire like emotions are thrown into the same 
category and receive the same denomination, so the opposite 
proceeding inspires great repugnance, when things creating 
antipathetic emotions are forced into the same category. A 
large proportion of objects in nature come to be regarded as 
unworthy of any serious attention, and fit only to serve for 
discharging on them our laughter, contempt, or antipathy. 


‘ Plato, Parmenid. c. 9, p. 130 D. 
Οὐδαμῶς, φάναι τὸν Σωκράτην, 
ταῦτα μέν γε, ἅπερ ὁρῶμεν, ταῦτα καὶ 
εἶναι" εἶδος δέ τι αὐτῶν οἰηθῇναι εἶναι 
μὴ λίαν ἢ ἄτοπον. 

Alexander, who opposes the doctrine 
of the Platonists about Ideas, treats it 
as understood that they did not re- 
cognise Ideas of worms, gnats, and 


such like animals, Schol. ad. Aristot. | beco 


Lads Fi A. 991 δ. p. 575, ἃ. 30 
Bran 


&| Νέος γὰρ ef ἔτι, καὶ οὕπω σοῦ 


& Plato, Parmenid. c. 10, p. 130 E. 
ei- 
ληπται φιλοσοφία ὡς ἔτι ἀντιλήψεται, 
κατ᾽ ἐμὴν δόξαν, ὅτε οὐδὲν αὐτῶν 
ἀτιμάσεις" νῦν δὲ ἔτι πρὸς ἀνθρώ- 
κων ἀποβλέπεις δόξας διὰ τὴν 
ἡλικίαν. 

» Plato himself, however, occasion- 
ally appeals πρὸς ἀνθρώπων δόξας, and 
comes ἀτεχνῶς δημήγορος, when it 
suits his argument, see Gorgias, 494 C. 
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The investigation of the structure and manifestations of 
insects is one of the marked features which Aristophanes 
ridicules in Sokrates: moreover the same poet also brings 
odium on the philosopher for alleged study of astronomy and 
meteorology—the heavenly bodies being as it were at the 
opposite emotional pole, objects of such reverential admira- 
tion and worship, that it was impious to watch or inves- 
tigate them, or calculate their proceedings beforehand.’ The 
extent to which anatomy and physiology were shut out from 
study in antiquity, and have continued to be partially so 
even in modern times, is well known. And the proportion 
of phenomena is both great and important, connected with 
the social relations, which are excluded both from formal 
registration and from scientific review; kept away from all 
rational analysis either of causes or remedies, because of the 
strong repugnances connected with them. This emotional 
view of nature is here noted by Plato as conflicting with the 
scientific. No object (he says) is mean in the eyes of philo- 
sophy. He remarks to the same effect in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, and the remark is illustrated by the classifying 
processes there exhibited :* mean objects and esteemed objects 
being placed side by side. 


' Aristophan, Nubes, 145-170-1490. 
τί γὰρ μαθόντ᾽ és τοὺς θεοὺς ὑβρί- 


ΤΟ», 
καὶ τῆς 


Compare Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 11-13, 
iv. 7, 6-7. Plutarch, Perikles, 23; also 
the second chapter of the first Book of 
Macrobius, about the discredit which 
is supposed to be thrown upon grand 
and solemn subjects by a plain and 
naked exposition. “Inimicam esse 
naturs nudam expositionem sui.” 

k Plato, Sophist. p. 227 B, Politik. 
p. 266 D, also Thestét. p. 174 Ὁ. 

Both the Platonic Sokrates, and the 
XenophonticSokrates,frequently illus- 
trate the education of men by com- 
parison with the bringing up of young 
animals as well as with the training of 
horses: they also compare the educator 


of young men with the trainer of young 
horses. Indeed this comparison occurs 
so frequently, that it excites much dis- 
pleasure among various modern critics 
(Forchhammer, Kéchly, Socher, &.), 
who seem to consider it as unseemly 
and inconsistent with “the dignity of 
human nature.” The frequent allu- 
sions made by Plato to the homely 
arts and professions are noted by his 
interlocutors as tiresome. 

See Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 20 A 
ὦ Καλλία, ef μὲν τὼ view cov κώλω ἣ 
μόσχω ἐγενέσθην, ὅσ. 

The zoological works of Aristotle 
exhibit a memorable example of scien- 
tific intelligence, overcoming all the 
contempt anddisgust usuallyassociated 
with minute and repulsive organisms. 
To Plato, it auld be repugnant to 
arrange in the same class the wolf and 
the dog. See Sophist. p. 231 A. 
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Parmenides now produces various objections against the 
Platonic variety of dualism: the two distinct but partially 
inter-communicating worlds—one, of separate, permanent, 
unchangeable, Forms or Ideas—the other, of individual ob- 
jects, transient and variable; participating in, and receiving 
denomination from, these Forms. 

1. How (asks Parmenides) can such participation take 
Objections or Place? Is the entire Form in each individual 
Parmenides object? No: for one and the same Form cannot 


—How can 


objecte parti- be at the same time in many distant objects. A part 


ci 


Idess? ach of it therefore must be in one object; another part 
tier’, in another. But this assumes that the Form is 
part thereof. divisible—or is not essentially One. Equality is in 
all equal objects: but how can a part of the Form equality, 
less than the whole, make objects equal? Again, littleness 
‘is in all little objects: that is, a part of the Form littleness 
isin each. But the Form littleness cannot have parts; be- 
cause, if it had, the entire Form would be greater than any 
of its parts,—and the Form littleness cannot be greater than 
anything. Moreover, if one part of littleness were added to 
other parts, the sum of the two would be less, and not 
greater, than either of the factors. It is plain that none of 
these Forms can be divisible, or can have parts. Objects 
therefore cannot participate in the Form by parts or piece- 
meal, But neither can each object possess the entire Form. 
Accordingly, since there remains no third possibility, objects 
cannot participate in the forms at all.’ 

2. Parmenides now passes to a second argument. The 
Comparing reason why you assume that each one of these 
the somite’ Forms exists, is—That when you contemplate many 
taking fe fn the similar objects, one and the same ideal phantom or 
ὶ a likeness * Concept is suggested by all™ Thus, when you see 
them which many great objects, one common impreasion of great- 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p.131. Asimilar | ἐκ τοῦ τοιοῦδε ty ἕκαστον εἶδος οἴεσθαι 
argument, ehowing the im ibilit hel εἶναι. Ὅταν πόλλ᾽ ἅττα μέγαλά 
such peste epens ἸΏ xtus σοι δόξῃ εἶναι, μία τις Yous 
piric. ad eticos, sect. Seon δοκεῖ ἰδέα ἡ αὐτὴ εἶναι ἐπὶ 
334 Fab. Ῥ. eg πάντα ἰδόντι, ὅθεν ty τὸ μέγα 
: = Plato, Parmen. p. 132. Olual ve! ἡ γεῖ εἶναι. 
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ness arises from all. Hence you conclude that The must ber. 

Great, or the Form of Greatness, exists as One. But ehigher lies 
if you take this Form of Greatness, and consider it odinfnitum. 
in comparison with each or all the great individual objects, it 
will have in common with them something that makes it great. 
You must therefore search for some higher Form, which re- 
presents what belongs in common both to the Form of Great- 
ness and to individual great objects. And this higher Form 
again, when compared with the rest, will have something in 
common which must be represented by a Form yet higher: so 
that there will be an infinite series of Forms, ascending higher 


and higher, of which you will never reach the topmost." 
3. Perhaps (suggests Sokrates) each of these Forms is a 


Conception of the mind and nothing beyond: the 
Form is not competent to exist out of the mind.° 


How? (replies Parmenides.) 


Ὁ Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A. See this 
process, of comparing the Form with 
particular objects denominated after 
the Form, described|in a different meta- 

hysical language by Mr. John Stuart 

ill, System of Logic, book iv. ch. 2, 
sect. 3. ‘As the general conception 
is itself obtained by a comparison of 
particular phenomena, so, when ob- 
tained, the mode in which we apply it 
to other ee is again by com- 
parison. We compare phenomena with 
each other to get the conception ; and 
we then compare those and other phe- 
nomena with the conception. We get 
the conception of an animal by com- 
paring different animals, and when we 
afterwards see a creature resembling 
an animal, we compare it with our 

meral conception of an animal: and 
if it agrees with our general concep- 
tion, we include it in the class. The 
conception becomes the type of com- 
parison. We may poe find that 
noconsiderable numberof other objects 
agree with this first general concep- 
tion: and that we must drop the con- 
ception, and beginning again with 4 
different individual case, proceed by 
fresh comparisons to a different general 
conception” (pp. 194-195 ed. 5). 

The com mn, which the argu- 
ment of the Platonic Parmenides as- 
sumes to be instituted, between τὸ 
εἶδος and τὰ μετέχοντα αὑτοῦ, is denied 


Arethe Ideas 
conceptions 
of the mind 
and nothing 


There cannot be in "tn. = 


by Proklus; who says that there can 
be no comparison, nor any κοινοτὴ 5, 
except between τὰ ὁμοταγῇ : and that 
the Form is not ὁμοταγὲς with its par- 
ticipant particulars. (Proklus ad Par- 
menidem, p. 125, p. 684 ed. Stallbaum.) 

This argument of Parmenides is the 
memorable argument known under the 
name of ὁ τρίτος ἄνθρωπος. Against the 
Platonic εἴδη considered as χωριστὰ, it 
is a forcible argument. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 15 seq., where it is 
numbered among of ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν 
λόγων. We find from ihe Scholion of 
Alexander (p. 506 Brandis), that it was 
advanced in several different ways by 
Aristotle,in his work Περὶ Ἰδεῶν : by his 
scholar Kudemus ἐν τοῖς wep) Λέξεως : 
and by acontemporary σοφιστὴς named 
Polyxenus,as well as by other Sophiste. 

° Plato, Parmenid. p. 132 B. μὴ 
τῶν εἰδῶν ἕκαστον F τούτων 
νόημα, καὶ οὐδαμοῦ αὐτῷ προσ- 
ἤκῃ ἐγγίγνεσθαι ἄλλοθι ἣ 
ἐν ψυχαῖς; Τί οὖν, φάναι, ty ἕκαστόν 
ἐστι τῶν νοημάτων, νόημα δὲ οὐδενός ; 
᾿Αλλ ἀδύνατον, εἰπεῖν. ᾿Αλλὰ τινός; 
Nal. Ὄντος ἢ οὐκ ὄντος ; Ὄντος, Οὐχ 
ἑνός τινος, ὃ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἐκεῖνο τὸ νόημα 
ἐπὸν νοεῖ, μίαν τινὰ οὖσαν ἰδέαν ; Ναί. 

Aristotle (Topic. ii. 113 a. 25) indi- 
cates one way of meeting this argu- 
ment, if advanced by nig Saddesiar sd in 
dialectic debate—ei ras ἰδέαν ἐν ἡμῖν 
ἔφησεν εἶναι. 
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the mind any Conception, which is a Conception of nothing. 
Every Conception must be of something really existing: in 
this case, it is a Conception of some one thing, which you 
conceive as belonging in common to each and all the objects 
considered. The Something thus conceived as perpetually 
One and the same in all, is, the Form. Besides, if you think 
that individual objects participate in the Forms, and that 
these Forms are Conceptions of the mind,—you must sup- 
pose, either that all objects are made up of Conceptions, 
and are therefore themselves Concipients: or else that these 
Forms, though Conceptions, are incapable of conceiving. 
Neither one nor the other is admissible.? 

4. Probably the case stands thus (says Sokrates). These 
Theldeasare Horms are constants and fixtures in nature, as models 
cuplariaand OF patterns. Particular objects are copies or like- 


take of them nesses of them: and the participation of such objects 


iikenedto in the Form consists in being made like to it.1 In 
them ? Im- . e . 
possible. that case (replies Parmenides), the Form must itself 


be like to the objects which have been made like to it. Com- 
paring the Form with the objects, that in which they resemble 
must itself be a Form: and thus you will have a higher Form 
above the first Form—and so upwards in the ascending line. 
This follows necessarily from the hypothesis that the Form is 
like the objects. The participation of objects in the Form, 
therefore, cannot consist in being likened to it." 

5. Here are grave difficulties (continues Parmenides) op- 
Tidessexist, nosed to this doctrineof yours, affirming theexistence 
tym "we ofself-existent, substantive, unchangeable, yet parti- 

cipated, Forms. But difficulties still graver remain 
behind. Such Forms as you describe cannot be cog- 


can know 
only what is 
4 Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 991, 8. 20) 


relative to 
ourselves. 


P Plato, Parmen. p. 132 D. οὐκ 


ἀνάγκη, εἰ τἄλλα φῇς τῶν εἰδῶν μετέ- 
χειν, ἣ δοκεῖν σοι ἐκ νοημάτων ἕκαστον 
εἶναι καὶ πάντα νοεῖν---ἢ νοήματα ὄντα 
ἀνόητα εἶναι; ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῦτο, φάναι, 
ἔχει λόγον. ᾿ 
The word ἀνόητα here is used in its 
ordinary sense, in which it is the nega- 
tion, not of νοητός but of vonruds. 
There is a similar confusion, Plato, 
Phedon, p. 80 B. Proklus 
701, Stall.) is prolix but very 0 


characterises this way of presenting the 
Platonic Ideas us mere κενολογία and 
poetical metaphor. See also the re- 
markable Scholion of Alexander, pp. 
574-5755 Brandis. 

* Plato, Parmenid. pp. 132-133. 

This is again a repetition, though 
differently presented, of the same argu- 
ment—é τρίτος kv@pewos—enuntiated 


: ν Α. 
P. O99- p. 132 
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nizable by us: at least it is hard to show how they Individuals — 
can be cognizable. Being self-existent and sub- fntividuals. 
stantive, they are not tm us: such of them as are re- to Ideas. 
lative, have their relation with each other, not with those 
particular objects among us, which are called great, little, and 
so forth, from being supposed to be similar to or participant in 
the forms, and bearing names the same as those of the Forms. 
Thus, for example, if I, an individual man, am in the relation 
of master, I bear that relation to another individual man who 
18 my servant, not to servantship in general (7. 6. the Form 
of servantship, the Servus per se). My servant again, bears 
the relation of servant to me, an individual man as. master,— 
not to mastership in general (2. e. to the Form of mastership, 
the Dominus per se). Both terms of the relation are individual 
objects. On the other hand, the Forms also bear relation ta 
each other. The Form of servantship (Servus per se), stands 
inrelation to the Form of mastership (Dominus per se). Neither 
of them correlates with an individual object. The two terms 
of the relation must be homogeneous, each of them a Forn.* 
Now apply this to the case of cognition. The Form of 
Cognition correlates exclusively with the Form of Formscan be 
Truth: the Form of each special Cognition, geome- through the 
trical, or medical, or other, correlates with the Form nition, whieh 
of Geometry or Medicine. But Cognition as we possess. 
possess it, correlates only with Truth relatively to us: also,each 
special Cognition of ours has its special correlating Truth, re- 
latively to us.° Now the Forms are not in or with us, but apart 
from us: the Form of Cognition is not our Cognition, the Form 
of Truth is not our Truth. Forms can be known only through 
the Form of Cognition, which we do not possess: we cannot 
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* Plato, Parmenid. p. 133 Εἰ. 

t Plato, Parmenid. p. 134 A. Οὐκοῦν 
καὶ ἐπιστήμη, αὑτὴ μὲν ὃ ἔστιν ἐπιστήμη, 
τῆς ὃ ἔστιν ἀληθεία, αὐτῆς ἂν ἐκείνης 
εἴη ἐπιστήμη ;--- Ἢ δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐπιστήμη 
ob τῆς wap’ ἡμῖν ἀληθείας ἂν εἴη; καὶ 
αὖ ἑκάστη ἡ wap’ ἡμῖν ἐπιστήμη τῶν 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὄντων ἑκάστου ἂν ἐπιστήμη 
σύμβαινοι εἶναι ; 

Aristotle (Topica, vi. p. 147, a. 6) 
adverts to this as an argument against 
the theory of Ideas, but without allud- 
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ing to the Parmenidés; indeed he puts 
the argument in a different way—rd 
δ᾽ εἶδος πρὸς τὺ εἶδος δοκεῖ λέγεσθαι, 
οἷον αὑτὴ ἐπιθυμία αὑτοῦ ἡδέος, καὶ 
αὐτὴ βούλησις αὐτοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. Aristotle 
argues that there is no place in thia 
doctrine for the φαινόμενον ἀγαθόν, 
whieh nevertheless men often wish for, 
and he remarks, in the Nikom. Ethica, 
i. 4. 1090 Ὁ. 33—that the αὐτὸ.-ἀγαθὸν 
is neither πρακτὸν nor κτητὸν ἀνθρώ- 
wy. 
T 
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therefore know Forms. We have our own cognition, whereby 
we know what is relative to us; but we know nothing more. 
Forms, which are not relative to us, lie out of our knowledge. 
Bonum per se, Pulchrum per se, and the other self-existent 
Forms or Ideas, are to us altogether unknowable." 

6. Again, if there be a real self-existent Form of Cognition, 
Formof Cog @Part from that which we or others possess—it must 
nition, supe- doubtless be far superior in accuracy and perfection 
beet to that which we possess.* The Form of Beauty 
Wecannot 8Π6 the other Forms, must be in like manner su- 
_poreanthe, perior to that which is found under the same name 

Xnow us: in individual objects. This perfect Form of Cogni- 
tion must therefore belong to the Gods, if it belong to any 
one. But if so, the Gods must have a Form of Truth, the 
proper object of their Form of Cognition, They cannot know 
the truth relatively to us, which belongs to owr cognition— 
any more than we can know the more perfect truth belonging 
to them. So too about other Forms. The perfect Form of 
mastership belongs to the Gods, correlating with its proper 
Form of servantship. Their mastership does not correlate 
with individual objects like us: in other words, they are not 
our masters, nor are we their servants. Their cognition, 
again, does not correlate with individual objects like us: in 
other words, they do not know us, nor do we know them. In 
like manner, we in our capacity of masters are not masters of 
them—we as cognizant beings know nothing of them or of 
that which they know. They can in no way correlate with 
us, nor can we correlate with them.’ 

Here are some of the objections, Sokrates (concludes Par- 
Sjatieae menides), which beset your doctrine, that there exist 
sgaine the substantive, self-standing, Forms of Ideas, each re- 
ἔτνος καὶ spectively definable. Many farther objections might 


% Plato, Parmenid. Ὁ. 134 C. πολὺ μᾶλλον ἐπιστῆμον by τι εἴη ἣ 

ἤλγνωστον ἄρα ἡμῖν καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ καλὸν | αὐτοεπιστήμη καὶ κινούμενον ἡ κίνησις. 
ὃ ἔστι, καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, καὶ πάντα ἃ δὴ Υ Plato, Parmen. p.135 A. Ταῦτα 
ὡς ἰδέας αὐτὰς οὔσας ὑπολαμβάνομεν. μέντοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη ὃ Παρμενίδης, 

x Anargumentverysimilarisurged καὶ ἔτι ἄλλα πρὸς τούτοις 
by Aristotle (Metaph. Θ. 1051, 8. 1) wdyv πολλὰ ἀναγκαῖον ἔχειν 
εἰ ἄρα τινες εἰσὶ φύσεις τοιαῦται ἣ οὔσιαι τὰ εἴδη, εἰ εἰσὶν αὗται αἱ ἰδέαι τῶν 
οἵας λέγουσιν οἱ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις τὰς ἰδέας, | ὄντων, &o. 
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also be urged. So that a man may reasonably main- smi that 
tain, either that none such exist—or that, granting and thet they 
their existence, they are essentially unknowable by there can be 
us. He must put forth great ingenuity to satisfy ἀϊδουδείοι. 
himself of the affirmative ; and still more wonderful ingenuity 
to find arguments for the satisfaction of others, respecting 
this question. 

Nevertheless, on the other side (continues Parmenides), 
unless we admit the existence of such Forms or Ideas—sub- 
stantive, eternal, unchangeable, definable—philosophy and 


dialectic discussion are impossible.* 


Here then, Parmenides entangles himself and his auditors 
in the perplexing dilemma, that philosophicaland dia- Ditemmaput 
lectic speculation is impossible, unless these Forms lla 
or Ideas, together with the participation of sensible objections, 
objects in them, be granted ; while at the same time this can- 
not be granted, until objections, which appear at first sight 
unanswerable, have been disposed of. 

The acuteness with which these objections are enforced, is 
remarkable. I know nothing superior to it in all the Pla- 
tonic writings. Moreover the objections point directly against 
that doctrine which Plato in other dialogues most emphatic- 
ally insists upon, and which Aristotle both announces and 
combats as characteristic of Plato—the doctrine of separate, 
self-existent, absolute, Forms or Ideas. They are addressed 


* Plato, Parmenidés, p. 134 D-E. 

Οὔκουν εἰ παρὰ τῷ θεῷ αὕτη ἔστιν 7 
ἀκριβεστάτη δεσποτεία καὶ αὕτη ἡ ἀκρι- 
βεστάτη ἐπιστήμη, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἡ δεσποτεία 
ἡ ἐκείνων (i.e. τῶν θεῶν) ἡμῶν ποτὲ ἂν 
δεσπόσειεν, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἡ ἐπιστήμη 
ἡμᾶς γνοίη οὐδέ τι ἄλλο τῶν 
wap ἡμῖν: ἀλλὰ ὁμοίως ἡμεῖς 7° 
ἐκείνων οὐκ ἄρχομεν τῇ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀρχῇ, 
οὐδὲ γιγνώσκομεν τοῦ θείου οὐδὲν τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ ἐπιστήμῃ, ἐκεῖνοί τε αὖ 
(8c. οἱ θεοῦ κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον οὔτε 
δεσπόται ἡμῶν εἰσὶν οὔτε yiyya- 
σκονσι τὰ ἀνθρώπεια πράγ.- 
ματα θεοὶ Byres. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ λίαν, 
ἔφη (Sokrates) θαυμαστὸς ὁ Adyos, εἴ 
τις τὸν θεὸν ἀπυστερήσειε τοῦ εἰδέναι. 


The inference here drawn by Par- 


menides supplies the first mention of a 
doctrine revived by (if not transmitted 
to) Averroes and various scholastic 
doctors of the middle ages, so as to be 
formally condemned by theological 
councils. M. Renan tells us— En 
1269, Etienne Tempier, évéque de 
Paris, ayant rassemblié le conseil des 
maitres en théologie, condamna, de 
concert avec eux, trelze propositions 
qui ne sont presque toutes que les 
axiomes familiers de l’averroisme: 
Quod intellectus hominum est unus 
et idem numero. Quod mundus est 
eternus. Quod nunquam fuit primus 
homo. non ; 


(Re ees ) 

laria,” &. pan, AV p- 213). 

« Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 B. 
τι 
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moreover to Sokrates, the chief exponent of that doctrine 
here as well as in other dialogues. And he is depicted as 
‘unable to meet them. 

It is true that Sokrates is here introduced as juvenile and 
‘Thedocrine untrained ; or at least as imperfectly trained. And 
~~" accordingly, Stallbaum with others think, that this 
the reason of his inability to meet the objections : 
which (they tell us), though ingenious and plau- 

arenever sible, yet having no application to the genuine 
any partof, Platonic doctrine about Ideas, might easily have 
dialogues. heen answered if Plato had thought fit, and are an- 
swered in other dialogues.» But to me it appears, that the 
doctrine which is challenged in the Parmenidés is the genuine 
Platonic doctrine about Ideas, as enuntiated by Plato in the 
Republic, Pheedon, Philébus, Timeus, and elsewhere—though 
avery different doctrine is announced in the Sophistés. Ob- 
jections are here made against it in the Parmenidés. In what 
other dialogue has Plato answered them? and what proof 
can be furnished that he was able to answer them? There 
are indeed many other dialogues in which a real world of 
Ideas absolute and unchangeable, is affirmed strenuously and 
eloquently, with various consequences and accompaniments 
traced to it: but there are none in which the Parmenidean 
objections are elucidated, or even recited. In the Phedon, 
Pheedrus, Timseus, Symposion, &c., and elsewhere, Sokrates 
is made to talk confidently about the existence and even 
about the cognoscibility of these Ideas; just as if no such 
objections as those which we read in the Parmenidés could 
be produced. In these other dialogues, Plato accepts im- 


tacksisthe . 
genuine Pla- 18 
tonic theo 
of Ideas. 
ions 


> Stallbaum, Prolegom. pp. 52-286- 


32. 
© According to Stallbaum (Prolegg. 
pp. 277° 37) the Parmenidés is the 
only dialogue in which Plato has dis- 
cussed, with philosophical exactness, 
the theory of Ideas; in all the other 
dialogues he handles it in a popular 
and superficial manner. There is truth 
in thie—indeed more truth (I think) 
than Stallbaum himself supposed : 
‘otherwise he would hardly have said 
that the objections in the Parmenidés 


could easily have been answered, if 
Plato had chosen. 

Stallbaum tells us, not only respect- 
ing Socher but respecting Schleier- 
macher (pp. 324-332), “ Parmenidem 
omnino non intellexit.” In my judg- 
ment, Socher understands the dialogue 
better than Stallbaum, when he 
(Socher) says, that the objections in the 
first half against the genuine 
Platonic Ideas; though I do not agree 
with his inference about the spurious- 
ness of the dialogue. 
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plicitly one horn of the Parmenidean dilemma; but. without 
explaining to us upon what grounds he allows himself to 
neglect the other. 

Socher has so much difficulty in conceiving that Plato can 
have advanced such forcible objections against a 
doctrine, which nevertheless in other Platonic dia- 
logues is proclaimed as true and important,—that πὸ 
he declares the Parmenidés (together with the So- would never 
phistés and Politikus) not to be genuine, but to objections 
have been composed by some unknown Megaric con- own theory, 
temporary. To pass over the improbability that eae 
any. unknown author should have been capable of Parmenidés. 
composing works of so much ability as these—Socher’s deci- 
sion about spuriousness is founded upon an estimate of 
Plato’s philosophical character, which I think incorrect, 
Socher expects (or at least reasons as if he expected) to find 
in Plato a preconceived system and a scheme of conclusions 
to which everything is made subservient. 

In most philosophers, doubtless, this is what we do find. 
Each starts with some favourite conclusions, which Philosophers 
he believes to be true, and which he supports by all κα 
the arguments in their favour, as far as his power poniive| 
goes. If he mentions the arguments against them, his own. 
he usually answers the weak, slurs over or sneers at the 
strong: at any rate, he takes every precaution that these 
counter arguments shall appear unimportant in the eyes of 
his readers, His purpose is, like that of a speaker in the 
public assembly, to obtain assent and belief:, whether the 
hearers understand the question or not, is a matter of com- 
parative indifference: at any rate, they must be induced to 
embrace his conclusion. Unless he thus foregoes the cha- 
racter of an impartial judge, to take up that of an earnest 
advocate; unless he bends the whole force of his mind to 
the establishment of the given conclusion—he becomes sus- 
pected as deficient in faith or sincerity, and loses much in 
persuasive power. For an earnest belief, expressed with 
eloquence and ene is commonly more persuasive than 
any logic. _ 4 


ἘΠΡΊΑΤΟ rena 
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Now whether this exclusive devotion to the affirmative 
Ditterent side of certain questions be the true spirit of phi- 
inhis losophy or not, it is certainly not the spirit of Plato 
in his Dialogues of Search; wherein he conceives 
the work of philosophy in a totally different manner. He 
does not begin by stating, even to himself, a certain conclusion 
at which he has arrived, and then proceed to prove that con- 
clusion to others. The search or debate (as I have observed 
in ἃ preceding chapter) has greater importance in his eyes 
than the conclusion: nay, in a large proportion of his dia- 
logues, there is no conclusion at all: we see something dis- 
proved, but nothing proved. The negative element has with 
him a value and importance of its own, apart from the affirm- 
ative. He is anxious to set forth what can be said against a 
given conclusion; even though not prepared to establish 
anything in its place. 

Such negative element, manifested as it is in so many of 
TheParme. 80 Platonic dialogues, has its extreme manifestation 
uidésisthe in the Parmenidés. When we see it here applied to 
manifestation » doctrine which Plato in other dialogues insists 


of the nega- 


tive element. ypon as truth, we must call to mind (what sincere 


ehouldem- believers are apt to forget) that a case may always 
pry one dia- Ρ [τ y y 
ue 


tiegforthtke 06. made out against truth as well as in its favour: 


aeette and that its privilege as a certified portion of “ rea- 
ταν ποι Soned truth,” rests upon no better title than the 
wansiarel. superiority of the latter case over the former. It is 
for testing the two cases—for determining where the supe- 
riority lies—and for graduating its amount—that the process 
of philosophising is called for, and that improvements in the 
method thereof become desirable. That Plato should, in one 
of his many diversified dialogues, apply this test to a doctrine 
which, in other dialogues, he holds out as true—is noway 
Inconsistent with the general spirit of these compositions. 
Each of his dialogues has its own point of view, worked out 
en that particular occasion; what is common to them all, is 
the process of philosophising applied in various ways to the 
same general topics. 

Those who, like Socher, deny Plato’s authorship of the 
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Parmenidés, on the ground of what is urged therein against 
the theory of Ideas, must suppose, either that he did not 
know that a negative case could be made out against that 
theory ; or that knowing it, he refrained from undertaking 
the duty.1. Neither supposition is consistent with what we 
know both of his negative ingenuity, and of his multifarious 
manner of handling. 
The negative case, made out in the Parmenidés against the 
theory of Ideas, is indeed most powerful. The hypo- Force of the 
. . . ve 
thesis of the Ideal World is unequivocally affirmed in the Par 
° ° . . . . men ° 
by Sokrates, with its four principal characteristics. Diienlties 
. . apou - 
1. Complete essential separation from the world cipation of 
F : sensible ob- 
of sense. 2. Absolute self-existence. 3. Plurality sects in the 
of constituent items, several contrary to each other. leas. 
4. Unchangeable sameness and unity of each and all of 
them.—Here we have full satisfaction given to the Platonic 
sentiment, which often delights in soaring above the world of 
sense, and sometimes (see Phedon) in heaping contemptuous 
metaphors upon it. But unfortunately Sokrates cannot dis- 
engage himself from this world of sense: he is obliged to 
maintain that it partakes of, or is determined by, these extra- 
sensible Forms or Ideas. Here commence the series of diffi- 
culties and contradictions brought out by the Elenchus of 
Parmenides. Are all sensible-objects, even such as are vulgar, 
repulsive, and contemptible, represented in this higher world ? 
The Platonic sentiment shrinks from the admission: the 
Platonic sense of analogy hesitates to deny it. Then 
again, how can both assertions be true—first that the 
4 Plato, Philébus, p. 14, where the | &c.—which we find imputed to him 
distinction taken coincides accurately by Aristotle (Geschichte der Griech. 
enough with that which we read in Philos. sect. 96, 3). This is not im 
Plato, Parmen. p. 129 A-D. sible; but I find nosufficient ground for 
Striimpell thinksthattheParmenidés affirming it. Nor can I see how the 
was composed at a time of Plato's life doctrine which Aristotle ascribes to 
when he had become sensible of the Plato about the Ideas (that they are 
difficulties and contradictions attach- generated by two στοιχεῖα or elements, 
ing to his doctrine of self-existent τὸ ἐν along with τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν) 
Forms or Ideas, and when he was affords any escape from the difficulties 
looking about for some way of extri- started in the Parmenidés, 
cation from them; which way heafter- | _Striimpell considers the dialogue 
wards thought that he found in that | Parmenidés to have been com 


“ vanz ausdriicklich zur dialektischen 


approximation to Pyt rism—that 
Uebung,” ib. 5. 96, 2, p. 128. 


exchange of Ideas for numbers, 
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two worlds are essentially separate, next, that the one 
participates in, and derives its essence from, the other? 
How (to use Aristotelian language*) can the essence be 
separated from that of which it is the essence? How can 
the Form, essentially One, belong at once to a multitude of 
particulars ?. 

Two points deserve notice in this debate respecting the doc- 
trine of Ideas :— 

1. Parmenides shows, and Sokrates does not deny, that 
DitBculties these Forms or Ideas described as absolute, self- 
Cognisabitty existent, unchangeable, must of necessity be un- 
Ideas are ab- known and unknowable to us.’ Whatever we do 


solute, they 
cann 


are ee know, or can know, is relative to us ;—to our actual 


ifthey are cognition, or to our cognitive power. If you declare 
cognizable, 


they must an object to be absolute, you declare it to be neither 
relative. 


Dectrine of known nor knowable by us: if it be announced as 
ours. known or knowable by us, it is thereby implied at 
the same time not to be absolute. If these Forms or Objects 
called absolute are known, they can be known only by an 
absolute Subject, or the Form of a cognizant Subject: that is, 
by God or the Gods. Even thus, to call them absolute is a 
misnomer: they are relative to the Subject, and the Subject 
is relative to them. 

The opinion here advanced -by the Platonic Parmenides 
asserts, in other words, what is equivalent to the memorable 
dictum of Protagoras—‘“ Man is the measure of all things—of 
things existent, that they do exist—and of things non-existent, 
that they do not exist.” This dictum affirms universal rela- 
tivity, and nothing else: though Plato, as we shall see in 
the elaborate argument against it delivered by Sokrates in the 
Theeetétus, mixed it up with another doctrine altogether dis- 
tinct and independent—the doctrine that knowledge is sensi- 


¢ Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991, b. 1. | στήμη οὐ τῆς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀληθείας ἂν εἴη ; 
ἀδύνατον, χωρὶς εἶναι τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ οὗ | wal ad ἑκάστη ἡ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐκιστήμη τῶν 
οὐσία. παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὄντων ἑκάστου ἂν ἐπιστήμη 
ὁ Plato, Parmen. 133 B. εἴ τις φαίη  ξύμβαινοι εἶναι ;---. 1224 Ὁ. ἄγνωστον 
μηδὲ προσήκειν αὐτὰ γιγνώσκεσθαι ὄντα | ἄρα ἡμῖν ἔστι καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ καλὸν ὃ ἔστι, 
τοιαῦτα οἷά φαμεν δεῖν εἶναι τὰ εἴδη-- | καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, καὶ πάντα ἃ δὴ ὡς ἰδέας 
ἀπίθανος εἴη ὁ ἄγνωστα αὑτὰ ἀναγκάζων | abras οὔσας ὑπολαμβάνοωεν. 
εἶναι.---. 134 A. ἡ δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐπι- 
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ble perception.“ Parmenides here argues that if these Forms 
or Ideas are known by us, they can be known only as relative 
to us: and that if they be not relative to us, they cannot be 
known by us at all. Such relativity belongs as much to the 
world of Conception, as to the world of Perception. And it 
is remarkable that Plato admits this essential relativity not 
merely here, but also in the Sophistés: in which latter dia- 
logue he denies the Forms or Ideas to be absolute existences, 
on the special ground that they are known:—and on the 
farther ground that what is known must act upon the know- 
ing mind, and must be acted upon thereby, ¢. 6. must be 
relative. He there defines the existent to be, that which has 
power to act upon something else, or to be acted upon by 
something else. Such relativeness he declares to constitute 
existence: defining existence to mean potentiality. 

2. The second point which deserves notice in this portion 
of the Parmenidés, is the answer of Sokrates (when 
embarrassed by some of the questions of the Eleatic 
veteran)—“ That these Forms or Ideas are con- 
ceptions of the mind, and have no existence out of Objection οἱ 
the mind.” This answer gives us the purely Sub- correct, ὦ 
jective, or negation of Object: instead of the purely develo 
Objective (Absolute), or negation of Subject.' Here we have 
what Porphyry calls the deepest question of philosophy* ex- 
plicitly raised: and, as far as we know, for the first time. 
Are the Forms or Ideas mere cenceptions of the mind and 
nothing more? or are they external, separate, self-existent 
realities? The opinion which Sokrates had first given de- 


Answer of 
Sokrates— 
That Ideas 
are mere 
con ons 
of he mind. 
Objection of 


Β I shall discuss this in the coming 
chapter upon the Thestétus. 

b Plato, Sophistés, pp. 248-249. 

This reasoning is put into the mouth 
of the Eleatic Stranger, the principal 
person in that dialogue. 

ι Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A-B. 

The doctrine, that ποιότητες were 
ψιλαὶ ἔννοιαι, having no existence with- 
out the mind, was held by Antisthenes 
as well as by the Eretrian sect of 
philosophers, contemporary with Plato 
and shortly after him. Simplikius, 
Schol, ad Aristot. Categ. p. 08, a. 30, 
Brandis. See, respecting ‘Antisthenos, 


the third volume of the present work. 
* See the beginning of Porphyry's 
Introduction to the Categories of Ari- 
stotle. βαθυτάτης οὔσης τῆς τοιαύτης 
ἄο.--περὶ γενῶν τε καὶ 
εἰδῶν, εἴτε ὑφέστηκεν, εἴτε καὶ dv μόναις 
ψιλαῖς ἐπινοίαις κεῖται, ο. Simplikius 
(in Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. p. 08, a. 28, 
ed. Brandis) alludes to the Eretrian 
philosophers and Theopompus, who 
considered τὰς ποιότητας as ψιλὰς 
μόνας ἐννοίας διακενῶς λεγομένας κατ᾽ 
οὐδεμίας ἘΠῚ τι ον. 
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clared the latter: that which he now gives declares the former. 
He passes from the pure Objective (ὦ. e. without Subject) to 
the pure Subjective (¢. 6. without Object). Parmenides, in 
his reply, points out that there cannot be a conception of 
nothing: that if there be Conceptio, there must be Conceptum 
aliquid :' and that this Conceptum or Concept is what is 
common to a great many distinct similar Percepta. 

This reply, though scanty and undeveloped, is in my judg- 
ment both valid, as it negatives the Subject pure and simple, 
and affirms that to every conception in the mind, there must 
correspond a Concept out of (or rather along with) the mind 
(the one correlating with or implying the other)—and cor- 
rect as far as it goes, in declaring what that Concept is. Such 
Concept is, or may be, the Form. Parmenides does not show 
that it is not so. He proceeds to impugn, by a second argu- 
ment, the assertion of Sokrates—that the form is a Con- 


! Compare Republic, v. p. 470 B. 
ὁ γιγνώσκων γιγνώσκει τὶ, ἣ οὐδέν ; 
Γιγνώσκει τί, &e. 

The following passage in the learned 
work of Cudworth bears on the portion 
of the Parmenidés which we are now 
considering. Cudworth, Treatise of 
Immutable Morality, pp. 243-245. 

“But if any one demand here, 
where this ἀκίνητος οὐσία, these im- 
mutable Entities do exist? I answer, 
first, that as they are considered form- 
ally, they do not exist properly in {he 
Individuals without us, as if they were 
from them imprinted upon the Under- 
standing—which some have taken to 
be Aristotle’s opinion—because no 
Individual Material thing is either 
Universal or Immutable. Because 
they perish not together with them, it 
is a certain argument that they exist 
independently of them. Neither, in 
the next place, do they exist some- 
where else apart from the Individual 
Sensibles, and without the mind; 
which is an opinion that Aristotle 
justly condemns, but either unjustly or 
unskilfully attributes to Plato. Where- 
fore these IntelligibleIdeas orEssences 
of Things, those Forms by which we 
understand all Things, exist nowhere 
but: in the mind itself; for it was very 
well determined long ago by Socrates, 


in Plato’s Parmenidés, that these 
things are nothing else but Noemata. 
These Species or Ideas are nothing 
else but Noemata or Notions that exist 
nowhere but in the Soul itself. 

“And yet notwithstanding, though 
these Things exist only in the Mind, 
they are not therefore mere Figments 
of the Understanding. 

“Tt is evident that though the Mind 
thinks of these Things at pleasure, yet 
they are not arbitrarily framed by the 
Mind, but have certain determinate 
immutable Natures of their own, which 
are independent on the Mind, and 
which are blown (quere not blown) 
into Nothing at the pleasure of the 
same Being that arbitrarily made 
them.” 

It is an inadvertence on the part of 
Cudworth to cite this passage of the 
Parmenidés as authenticating Plato’s 
opinion that Forms or Ideas ex- 
isted only in the mind. Certainly 
Sokrates is here made to express that 
opinion, among others; but the opinion 
is refuted by Parmenides and dropped 
by Sokrates. But the very different 
opinion, which Cudworth accuses 
Aristotle of ly attributing to 
Plato, is repeated by Sokrates in the 
Pheedon, Republic, and elsewhere, and 
never refuted. 
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ception wholly within the mind: he goes on to argue that 
individual things (which are out of the mind) cannot parti- 
cipate in these Forms (which are asserted to be altogether in 
the mind): because, if that were admitted, either every such 
thing must be a Concipient, or must run into the contra- 
diction of being a Conceptio non concipiens.™ New this argu- 
ment may refute the affirmation of Sokrates literally taken, 
that the Form is a Conception entirely belonging to the 
mind, and having nothing Objective corresponding to it—but 
does not refute the doctrine that the Form is a Concept cor- 
relating with the mind—or out of the mind as well as in it. 
In this as in other Concepts, the subjective point of view pre- 
ponderates over the objective, though Object is not altogether 
eliminated: just as, in the particular external things, the 
objective point of view predominates, though Subject cannot 
be altogether dismissed. Neither Subject nor Object can ever 
entirely disappear: the one is the inseparable correlative and 
complement of the other: but sometimes the subjective point 
of view may preponderate, sometimes the objective. Such 
preponderance (or logical priority), either of the one or the 
other, may be implied or connoted by the denomination given. 
Though the special connotation of the name creates an illu- 
sion which makes the preponderant point of view seem to be 
all, and magnifies the Relatum so as to eclipse and extinguish 
the Correlatum—yet such preponderance, or logical priority, 
is all that is really meant when the Concepts are said to be 
“in the mind”’—and the Percepts (Percepta, things perceived) 
to be “out of the mind:” for both Concepts and Percepts are 
“of the mind, or relative to the mind.” " 


m Qn this point the argument in | tung zu nehmen sind—kann leicht 


the dialogue itself, as stated by Par- 
menides, is not clear to follow. Striim- 


ll remarks on the terms employed | (Gesch. der Gr. Philos. s. go, P 115). 
the 


y Plato. “Der Umstand, dass die 
Ausdriicke εἶδος und ἰδέα nicht sowie 
λόγος den Unterschied, zwischen Be- 

iff und dem durch diesen begriffenen 
len, hervortreten lassen—-sondern, 
weil dieselben bald im subjektiven 
Sinne den Begriff, bald im objektiven 
Sinne das Reale bezeichnen—bald in 
der einen bald in der andern Bedeu- 


eine Verwechselung und Unklarheit 
in der Auffassung veranlassen,” &c. 


» This preponderance of Ob- 
jective point of view, though without 
altogether climinating the Subjective, 
includesall that is true in the assertion 
of Aristotle, that the Perceptum is 
prior to the Percipient—the Percipien- 
dum prior to the Perceptionis Capaz. 
He assimilates the former to a Movens, 


' the latter to a Motum. But he declares 
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The question—What is the real and precise meaning at- 
Meaning of tached to abstract and general words ?—has been 


Abstract and 


General debated down to this day, and is still under debate. 
bated fom It seems to have first derived its importance, if not 
tothe pre- its origin, from Sokrates, who began the practice of 
Different inviting persons to define the familiar generalities of 
Piatoand — ethics and politics, and then tested by cross-examina- 
totle ae 

upon it. tion the definitions given by men who thought that 
common sense would enable any one to define.° But I see 
no ground for believing that Sokrates ever put to himself the 
question— Whether that which an abstract term denotes is a 
- mental conception, or a separate and self-existent reality. 
That question was raised by Plato, and first stands clearly 
brought to view here in the Parmenidés. 

If we follow up the opinion here delivered by the Platonic 
Sokrates, together with the first correction added to it by 
Parmenides, amounting to this—That the Form is a Concep- 
tion of the mind with its corresponding Concept: if, besides, 
we dismiss the doctrine held by Plato, that the Form is a 
separate self-existent unchangeable Ens (ἕν παρὰ ra πολλὰ) : 
there will then be no greater difficulty in understanding how 
it can be partaken by, or be at once in, many distinct parti- 
culars, than in understanding (what is at bottom the same 
question) how one and the same attribute can belong at once 
to many different objects: how hardness or smoothness can 
be at once in an indefinite number of hard and smooth bodies 
dispersed everywhere? The object and the attribute are both 


that he means not priority in time or | M. 1078, b. 18-32. 
real existence, but simply apriorityin | Ρ That “the attribute is in its sub- 
nature or logical priority ; and he also | ject,” is explained by Aristotle only by 
declares the two to be relatives or | saying That it is in its subject, not as 
reciproca. The Prius is relative tothe | a part in the whole, yet as that which 
Posterius, as the Posterius is relative | cannot exist apart from its subject 
to the Prius.—Metaphys. T. 1010, b. | (Categor. 1. a. 3c—3. a. 30). Compare 
35°38. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τι καὶ trepoy παρὰ τὴν | Hobbes, Comput. or Logic, iii. 3, viii. 3. 
αἴσθησιν, ὃ ἀνάγκη πρότερον εἶναι τῆς | epee the number of different 
αἰσθήσεωτ' τὸ γὰρ κινοῦν τῷ κινουμένου es τοῦ ἔν τινι εἶναι, see Aristot. 
φύσει πρότερόν ἐστι κἂν εἰ λέγε- | Physic. iil. p. 210, 8. 18 seq., with the 
Tat xpis ἄλληλα ταῦτα, οὐδὲν ἧττον. | Scholia, p. 373 Brandis, and p. 446, 
See respecting the πρότερον φύσει, | 10 Brand. The commentators made 
Aristot. Categor. p. 12, b. 5-15, and | out, variously, nine, eleven, sixteen 
Metaphys. A. 1018, b. 12—dwAws καὶ | distinct τρόπους τοῦ ἔν τινι εἶναι. In 
τῇ φύσει πρότερον. | the language of Aristotle, genus, species, 
© Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 487, b. 3, εἶδος, and even differentia are not ἐν 
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of them relative to the same percipient and concipient mind: 
we may perceive or conceive many objects as distinct indi- 
viduals—we may also conceive them all as resembling in a 
particular manner, making abstraction of the individuality of 
each: both these are psychological facts, and the latter of the 
two is what we mean when we say, that all of them possess 
of participate in one and the same attribute. The concrete 
term, and its corresponding abstract, stand for the same facts 
of sense differently conceived. Now the word one, when ap- 
plied to the attribute, has a different meaning from one when 
applied to an individual object. Plato speaks sometimes else- 
where as if he felt this diversity of meaning: not however in 
the Parmenidés, though there is great demand for it. But 
Aristotle (in this respect far superior) takes much pains to 
point out that Unum Ens—and the preposition In (to be 
in anything)—are among the πολλαχῶς λεγόμενα, having 
several different meanings derived from one primary or 
radical by diverse and distant ramifications.1 The important 


ὑποκειμένῳ, but are predicated καθ᾽ 
ὑποκειμένου (Bee Cat. p. 3, & 20). The 
proprium and accidens alone are ἐν 
broxemévy. Here is a difference be- 
tween his language and that of Plato, 
according to whom τὸ εἶδος is ἐν 
ἑκάστῳ τῶν πολλῶν (Parmenid. 131 A.) 
But we remark in that same dialogue, 
that when Parmenides questions So- 
krates whether he recognizes εἴδη αὑτὰ 
καθ᾽ αὑτὰ, he first askswhether Sokratos 
admits δικαίου τι εἶδος αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, 
καὶ καλοῦ, καὶ ἀγαθοῦ, καὶ πάντων τῶν 
τοιούτων. Sokrates answers without 
hesitation, Yes. Then Parmenides pro- 
ceeds to ask, Do you recognize an εἶδος 
of man, separate and apart from all of 
us individual men ?—or an εἶδος of fire, 
water, and such like? Here Sokrates 
hesitates: he will neither admit nor 
deny it (130 D). The first list, which 
Sokrates at once accepts, is of what 
Aristotle would call accidents: the 
second, which Sokrates doubts about, 
is of what Aristotle would call second 
substances. We thus see that the con- 
ception of a self-existent εἶδος realised 
itself most easily and distinctly to the 
mind of Plato in the case of accidents. 
He would,therefore,naturally conceive 
τὰ εἴδη a8 being ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ, agree- 


ing substantially, though not in terms, 
with Aristotle. It is in the case of 
accidents or attributes that abstract 
names are most usually invented; and 
it is the abstract name, or the neuter 
adjective used as its equivalent, which 
suggests the belief in an εἶδος. 

» Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 1015-1010, 
i. 1052, & 30 seq. τὰ μὲν δὴ οὕτως ἕν ἣ 
συνεχὲς ἣ ὅλον" τὰ δὲ, ὧν ἂν ὁ λόγος 
εἷς ἥ' τοιαῦτα δὲ ὧν ἡ νόησις uia, ὅζο. 

About abstract names, or the names 
of attributes, see Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘System of Logic,’ i. 2, 4, p. 30, 
edit. 5th. ‘‘When only one attribute, 
neither variable in degree nor in kind, 
is designated by the name—as visible- 
ness, tangibleness, equality, &.— 
though it denotes an attribute of many 
different objects, the attribute itself is 
always considered as one, not as many.” 
Compare, also, on this point, p. 153, 
and a note added by Mr. Mill to the 
fifth edition, p. 203, in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The oneness of the 
attribute, in different subjects, is not 
conceded by every one. Mr. Spencer 
thinks that the same abstract word 
denotes one attribute in Subject A, and 
another attribute, though exactly like 
it, in Subject B (Principles of Psycho- 
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logical distinction between Unum numero and Unum especie 
(or genere, &c.) belongs first to Aristotle." 

Plato has not followed out the hint which he has here put 
Plato never ito the mouth of Sokrates in the Parmenidés—That 
expected to the Ideas or Forms are conceptions existing only in 
the mind. Though the opinion thus stated is not 
“reeks Strictly correct and is so pointed out by himself), 
as falling back too exclusively on the subjective— 
yet if followed out, it might have served to modify 
the too objective and absolute character which in most dia- 
logues (though not in the Sophistés) he ascribes to his Forms 
or Ideas: laying stress upon them as objects—and as objects 
not of sensible perception—but overlooking or disallowing 
the fact of their being relative to the concipient mind. The 
bent of Plato’s philosophy was to dwell upon these Forms, 
and to bring them into harmonious conjunction with each 
other: he neither took pains, nor expected, to make them fit 
on to the world of sense. With Aristotle, on the contrary, 
this last-mentioned purpose is kept very generally in view. 
Amidst all the extreme abstractions which he handles, he 
reverts often to the comparison of them with sensible par- 
ticulars: indeed Substantia Prima was by him, for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, brought down to designate 
the concrete particular object of sense: in Plato’s Phsedon, 

Republic, &c., the only Substances are the Forms or Ideas. 
Parmenides now continues the debate. He has already 
fastened upon Sokrates several difficult problems: 
- he now proposes a new one, different and worse. 


able thinkers as Mr. Mill and Mr. 


lo . 126 seq.) Mr. Mill’s view 
ier Spencer, illustrates forcibly the ex- 


appears the correct one; but the dis- 


tinction (pointed out by Archbishop 
Whately) between undistingutshable 
ikeness and positive identity, becomes 
in these cases imperceptible or for- 
gotten. 
Aristotle, however, in the beginning 
of the Categories ἡ τίς γραμ- 
aya as ἄτομυν καὶ ἐν ἀριθμῷ (Ρ. 
6, 8), which I do not understan 
aid: it seems apa to another pas- 


3 
The aan between two such 


treme nicetyof this question respecting 
the One and the Many, under certain 
supposable circumstances. We cannot 
be surprised that it puzzled the dialeo- 
ticians of the Platonic Aristotelian age, 
who fastened by | Αμα δα θα on points 
of metaphysical ifficulty 

interesting τοῦ κεν on the 
application of this logical distinction 
in Galen, De Methodo Medendi, Book 
iii. vol. x. p. 130 seq. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus Both welt upon it. 
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Which way are we to turn then, if these Forms | tenes 
Sokrates that 


be beyond our knowledge? I do not see my way Sckrates ths 
(says Sokrates) out of the perplexity. The fact is, Siveine. 
Sokrates (replies Parmenides), you have been too 2pm. 
forward in producing your doctrine of Ideas, with- thins exer- 
out ἃ sufficient preliminary exercise and enquiry. “~ 
Your love of philosophical research is highly praiseworthy : 
but you must employ your youth in exercising and improving 
yourself, through that continued philosophical discourse 
which the vulgar call useless prosing: otherwise you will 
never attain truth. You are however right in bestowing 
your attention, not on the objects of sense, but on those 
objects which we can best grasp in discussion, and which we 
presume to exist as Forms.‘ 

What sort of exercise must I go through? asks Sokrates. 
Zeno (replies Parmenides) has already given you & what sort of 


good specimen of it in his treatise, when he followed Parmenides 
. : describes: To 

out the consequences flowing from the assumption— assume pro- 
“That the self-existent and absolute Ens is plural.” bot the” 

. affirmative 
When you are trying to find out the truth on any andthenega- 
question, you must assume provisionally, first the hypotheses 
affirmative and then the negative, and you must met sane 
then follow out patiently the consequences deducible poring 
from one hypothesis as well as from the other. If ofeach. 


you are enquiring about the Form of Likeness, whether it 
exists or does not exist, you must assume successively both 
one and the other;" marking the deductions which follow, both 
with reference to the thing directly assumed, and with refer- 
ence to other things also. You must do the like if you are 
investigating other Forms—Unlikeness, Motion, and Rest, or 
even Existence and Non-Existence. But you must not be 
content with following out only one side of the hypothesis : 

* Plato, Parmen. p. I 3 C. Tlp@ 
γὰρ, πρὶν γυμνασθῆναι, Σώκρατες, 


δρίζεσθαι ἐπιχειρεῖς καλόν τέ τι καὶ 
δίκαιον καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ ty ἕκαστον τῶν 


ἔτι νέος el: εἰ δὲ μὴ, σὲ διαφεύξεται 7 
ἀληθεία. 

t Plato, Parmen. p. 135 E. 

« Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 A. καὶ 


εἰδῶν---καλὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ θεία, εὖ ἴσθι, ἡ 
ὁρμὴ ἣν ὁρμᾷς ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους: ἕλκυσον 
δὲ σαυτὸν γυμνάσαι μᾶλλον διὰ τῆς 
δοκούσης ἀχρήστου εἶναι καὶ καλου- 
μένης ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἀδολεσχίας, ἕως 


αὖθις αὖ ἐὰν ὑποθῇ, εἰ ἔστιν ὁμοιότης ἣ 
εἰ μὴ ἔστι, τί ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέρας τῆς ὑποθέ- 
σεως συμβήσεται, καὶ αὐτοῖς τοῖς ὕποτε- 
θεῖσι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις͵ καὶ πρὸς αὑτὰ καὶ 
πρὸς ἄλληλα. 
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you must examine both sides with equal care and impartiality. 
This is the only sort of preparatory exercise which will qualify 
you for completely seeing through the truth." 

You propose to me, Parmenides (remarks Sokrates), a work 
Impossible Of awful magnitude. At any rate, show me an ex- 
fice « nume- ample of it yourself, that I may know better how to 


he μη begin.— Parmenides at first declines, on the ground 


trestedtogive of his old age: but Zeno and the others urge him» 
‘Afer much so that he at length consents.—The process will be 
he agrees. tedious (observes Zeno); and I would not ask it 
from Parmenides unless among an audience small and select 
as we are here. Before any numerous audience, it would be 
an unseemly performance for a veteran like him. For most 
people are not aware that, without such discursive survey and 
travelling over the whole field, we cannot possibly attain truth 
or acquire intelligence.’ 

It is especially on this ground—the small number and 
Parmenides select character of the auditors—that Parmenides 


own theory suffers himself to be persuaded to undertake what 


of the Unum, . . . 
asthe topic he calls “amusing ourselves with a laborious pas- 
—Aristoteles time.”* He selects, as the subject of his dialectical 


spondent. exhibition, his own doctrine respecting the One. He 


proceeds to trace out the consequences which flow, first, 
from assuming the affirmative thesis, Unum Est: next, from 
assuming the negative thesis, or the Antithesis, Unum non 
Est, The consequences are to be deduced from each hypo- 
thesis, not only as regards Unum itself, but aa regards Cetera, 
or other things besides Unum. The youngest man of the 
party, Aristoteles, undertakes the duty of respondent. 


* Plato, Parmen. Ὁ. 136 B. 

Υ Plato, Parmen. Ὁ. 130 D. εἰ μὲν 
οὖν πλείους ἦμεν, οὐκ ἂν ἄξιον ἦν δεῖσ- 
θα" ἀπρεπῇ γὰρ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πολλῶν ἐναντίον λέγειν, ἄλ- 
Aws τε καὶ τηλικούτῳ ἀγνοοῦσι γὰρ of 
“πολλοὶ ὅτι ἄνευ ταύτης τῆς διὰ πάντων 
διεξόδον καὶ πλάνης, ἀδύνατον ἐντνυχόντα 
τῷ ἀληθεῖ νοῦν σχεῖν. Hobbes re- 
marks Core’ sive Logica, i. 3, 
12): “ ers ought to go throug: 
νὰ ἀμ exercises silently and by them- 

yes: for it will be thought both 


ridiculous and absurd, for a man to 
use such language publicly.” Proklus 
tells us, that the difficulty of the 
γυμνασία, here set out by the Platonic 
Parmenides, is 80 prodigious, that no 
one after Plato employed it. (Prok. 
ad Parmen. p. 801, Stallb.) 

* Plato, Parmen. p. 137 A. δεῖ γὰρ 
χαρίζεσθαι, ἐπειδὴ καὶ, ὃ Ζήνων λέγει, 
αὐτοί ἕἔσμ εν--- βούλεσθε ἐπε ιδὃ ή- 
περ δοκεῖ πραγματειώδη rar 
διὰν παίζειν, 
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The remaining portion of the dialogue, half of the whole, 
is occupied with nine distinct deductions or demon- Exhibition of 


strations given by Parmenides. The first five start ἘΜ dl 
from the assumption, Unwm Est: the last four from tins or De- 
the assumption, Unum non Est. The three first draw fret from” 
out the deductions from Unum Est, in reference next from 


to Unum: the fourth and fifth draw out the conse- ὁ. 
quences from the same premiss, in reference to Cetera. Again, 
the sixth and seventh start from Unum non Est, to trace what 
follows in regard to Unum: the eighth and ninth adopt the 
same hypothesis, and reason it out in reference to Caxtera. 

Of these demonstrations, one characteristic feature is, that 
they are presented in antagonising pairs or Anti- The Demon- 
nomies: except the third, which professes to mediate αβὐφρύτ τ με 
between the first and second, though only by intro- finomies. 
ducing new difficulties. We have four distinct Anti- entongiement 
nomies: the first and second, 86 fourth and fifth, ca give 
the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, stand explanation 
respectively in emphatic contradiction with each other. More- 
over, to take the demonstrations separately—the first, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, end in conclusions purely negative: the other 
four end in double and contradictory conclusions. The pur- 
pose is formally proclaimed, of showing that the same pre- 
misses, ingeniously handled, can be made to yield these con- 
tradictory results.* No attempt is made to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, except partially by means of the third, in reference 
to the two preceding. In regard to the fourth and fifth, sixth 
and seventh, eighth and ninth, no hint is given that they can 
be, or afterwards will be, reconciled. The dialogue concludes 
abruptly at the end of the ninth demonstration, with these 
words: “We thus see that—whether Unum exists or does 
not exist—Unum and Cetera both are, and are not, all things 
in every way—both appear, and do not appear, all things in 
every way—each in relation to itself, and each in relation to 
the other.” Here is an unqualified and even startling an- 


* See the connecting words between ἔχει τἄλλα τοῦ dvds, 2 οὔτω 
the first and second demonstration, pp. | μόνον; also Ὁ. 163 B. 
142 A. 159. Οὐκοῦν ταῦτα μὲν ἤδη͵] » Plato, Parmen. ad fin. Εἰρήσθω 
ἐῶμεν ὡς φανερὰ, ἐπισκοπῶμεν δὲ πάλιν, | τοίνυν τοῦτο τε καὶ ὅτι, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἣν 
ty εἰ ἔστιν, ἄρα καὶ οὐχ ob ras! εἴτ᾽ ἔστιν εἴτε μὴ ἔστιν, αὑτό τε καὶ 
VOL. I. U 
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nouncement of double and contradictory conclusions, obtained 
from the same premisses both affirmative and negative: an 
announcement delivered too as the fulfilment of the purpose 
of Parmenides. Nothing is said at the end to intimate how 
the demonstrations are received by Sokrates, nor what lesson 
they are expected to administer to him: not a word of assent, 
or dissent, or surprise, or acknowledgment in any way, from 
the assembled company, though all of them had joined in en- 
treating Parmenides, and had expressed the greatest anxiety 
to hear his dialectic exhibition. Those who think that an 
abrupt close, or an abrupt exordium, is sufficient reason for 
declaring a dialogue not to be the work of Plato (as Platonic 
critics often argue), are of course consistent in disallowing the 
Parmenides. For my part, I do not agree in the opinion. 
I take Plato as I find him, and I perceive both here and in 
the Protagoras and elsewhere, that he did not always think it 
incumbent upon him to adapt the end of his dialogues to the 
beginning. This may be called a defect, but I do not feel 
called upon to make out that Plato’s writings are free from 
defects ; and to acknowledge nothing as his work unless I can 
show it to be faultless. 

The demonstrations or Antinomies in the last half of the 
Different © armenides are characterised by K. F. Hermann 


Pigments of and others as a masterpiece of speculative acuteness. 


ingthean. Let if these same demonstrations, constructed with 


the dialegae, care and labour for the purpose of proving that-the 
Generally. ‘game premisses will conduct to double and contra- 
dictory conclusions, had come down to us from antiquity 
under the name either of the Megaric Eukleides, or Prota- 
goras, or Gorgias—many of the Platonic critics would probably 
have said of them (what is now said of ‘the sceptical treatise 
remaining to us under the name of Gorgias) that they were 
poor productions worthy of such Sophists, who are declared 
to have made a trade of perverting truth. Certainly the 
conclusions of the demonstrations are specimens of. that “Both 
and Neither,” which Plato (in the Euthydemus*) ah into 


τἄλλα καὶ πρὸς αὐτὰ καὶ πρὸς Banda} “ Plato, Euthyd 
πάντα πάντως ἐστί τε καὶ οὐκ ἔστι καὶ | οὗ τοῦτο ἐρωτῶ, boas ων τς πάντα σιγᾷ yr 


φαίνεται καὶ ob φαίνεται. λέγει; Οὐδέτερα καὶ ἀμφότερα, 
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the mouth of the Sophist Dionysodorus as an answer of 
slashing defiance—and of that intentional evolution of con- 
tradictions which Plato occasionally discountenances, both in 
the Euthydemus and elsewhere. And we know from Pro- 
klus® that there were critics in ancient times, who depre- 
ciated various parts of the Parmenides as sophistical. Proklus 
himself denies the charge with some warmth. He as well as 
the principal Neo-Platonists between 200-5 30 A.D. (especially 
his predecessors and instructors at Athens, Jamblichus, Sy- 
rianus, and Plutarchus) admired the Parmenides as a splendid 
effort of philosophical genius in its most exalted range, in- 
spired so as to become cognizant of superhuman persons and 
agencies, They all agreed so far as to discover in the dia- 
logue a sublime vein of mystic theology and symbolism: but 
along with this general agreement, there was much discre- 
pancy in their interpretation of particular parts and passages. 
The commentary of Proklus attests the existence of such 
debates, reporting his own dissent from the interpretations 
sanctioned by his venerated masters, Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. That commentary, in spite of its prolixity, is curious 
to read as a specimen of the fifth century A.D., in one of its 
most eminent representatives. Proklus discovers a string of 
theological symbols and a mystical meaning throughout the 
whole dialogue: not merely in the acute argumentation 
which characterises its middle part, but also in the perplexing 
antinomies of its close, and even in the dramatic details of 
places, persons, and incidents, with which it begins. 

K. F. Her- 


ἔφη ὑφαρπάσας 5 Διονυσόδωρος" εὖ yap 
οἶδα ὅτι τῇ ἀποκρίσει οὐχ ἕξεις ὅ, τι χρῇ. 
ἀ Plato, Sophist. p. 259 Β. εἴτ᾽ ὥς 
τι χαλεπὸν κατανενοηκὼς χαίρει, τότε 
μὲν ἐπὶ θάτερα τότε δ' ἐπὶ θάτερα τοὺς 
ous ἕλκων, οὐκ ἄξια κολλῆς σπουδῆς 
ἐσπούδακεν, ὡς οἱ νῦν λόγοι φασίν.--- 
Also p. 259 D. Td δὲ ταὐτὸν ἕτερον 
ἀποφαίνειν ἀμῇ γέ πῃ, καὶ τὸ θάτερον 
ταὐτὸν, καὶ τὸ μέγα σμικρὸν καὶ τὸ 
ὅμοιον ἀνόμοιον, καὶ χαίρειν οὕτω τὰν- 
ἄντια ἀεὶ προφέροντα ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, 
οὔτε τις ἔλεγχος οὗτος ἀληθινὺς, ἄρτι 
τε τῶν ὄντων τινὸς ἐφαπτομένου δῆλος 
νεογενὴς ὥν. 
5 ye ἕως Platon. rig a. 
’ .; compare p. 976 in the 
ee book of the commentary, probably 


composed by Damaskius. 
mann, Geschichte und System der 
Platon. Philos. p. 507. 

‘ This commentary is annexed to 
Stallbaum’s edition of the Parmenides. 
Compare also the opinion of Marinus 
(disciple and biographer of Proklus) 
about the Parmenides—Suidas v. Ma- 
pwos. Jamblichus declared that Plato’s 
entire theory of philosophy was em- 
bodied in the two dialogues, Parme- 
nides and Timeus: in the Parmenides, 
all the intelligible or universal Entia 
were deduced from τὸ ἂν: in the Ti- 
mesous, all cosmical realities were de- 
duced from the Demiurgus. Proklus 
ad Timseum, p. 5 A, p. ro Schneider. 

Alkinous, in his Introduction to the 
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The various explanations of it given by more recent com- 
mentators may be seen enumerated in the learned Prolego- 
mena of Stallbaum,? who has also set forth his own views at 
considerable length. And the prodigious opposition between 
the views of Proklus (followed by Ficinus in the fifteenth 
century), who extols the Parmenides as including in mystic 
phraseology sublime religious truths—and those of the modern 
Tiedemann, who despises them as foolish subtleties and can- 
not read them with patience—is quite sufficient to inspire 
a reasonable Platonic critic with genuine diffidence. 


Platonic Dialogues (c. 6, p. 1 5% in the 
Appendix Platonica attached to K. F. 
Hermann’s edition of Plato) quotes 
several examples of syllogistic reason- 
ing from the Parmenides, and affirms 
that the ten categories of Aristotle are 
exhibited therein. 

Plotinus (Ennead. v.1,8)givesa brief 
summary of what he understood to be 
contained in the Antinomies of the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides; but the interpreta- 
tion departs widely from the original. 

I transcribe a few sentences from 
the argument of Ficinus, to show what 
different meanings may be discovered 
in the same words by different critics. 
(Ficini Argum. in Plat. Parmen, p. 

56.) “Cum Plato per omnes ejus dia- 

ogos totius sapienti semina sparserit, 
in libris De Republica cuncta moralis 
philosophis instituta collegit, omnem 
naturalium rerum scientiam in Timso, 
universam in Parmenide complexus est 
Theologiam. Cumque in aliis longo 
intervallo cssteros philosophos ante- 
cesserit, in hoc tandem seipsum supe- 
rasse videtur. Hic enim divus Plato 
de ipso Uno subtilissimé disputat: 
quemadmodum Ipsum Unum rerum 
omnium principium est, super omnia, 
omniaque ab illo: quo pacto ipsum 
extra omnia sit et in omnibus: omnia- 

ue ex illo, per illud, atque ad illud. 

ἃ hujus, quod super essentiam est, 
Unius intelligentiam gradatim ascen- 
dit. In iis que fluunt et sensibus sub- 
jiciuntur et sensibilia nominantur; In 

etiam que semper eadem sunt et sen- 
sibilia nuncupantur, non sensibus am- 
us sed solé mente percipienda: Neo 

iis tantum, verum etiam supra 
sensum et sensibilia, intellectumque 
et intelligibilia:—ipsum Unum existit. 
—Illud insuper advertendum eat, quod 
in hoo dialogo cum dicitur Unum, 


Pythagoreorum more qusque sub- 
stantia a materi&é penitus absoluta sig- 
nificari potest: ut Deus, Mens, Anima. 
Cum vero dicitur Aliud et Alia, tam 
materia, quam illa que in materia fiunt, 
intelligere licet.” 

The Prolegomena, prefixed byThom- 
son to his edition of the Parmenides, 
interpret the dialogue in the same 
general way as Proklus and Ficinus: 
they suppose tbat by Unum is under- 
stood Summus Deus, and they discover 
in the concluding Antinomies theo- 
logical demonstrations of the unity, 
simplicity, and other attributes of God. 
Thomson observes, very justly, that 
the Parmenides is one of the most 
difficult dialogues in Plato (Prolegom. 
iv.-x.) But in my judgment, his mode 
of exposition, far from smoothing the 
difficulties, adds new ones greater than 
those in the text. 

¢ Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Parmen. 
ii. 1, pp. 244-205, compare K. F. Her- 
mann, Geschichte und System der Pla- 
tonischen Philosophie, pp.507-068-670. 

To the works which he has there 
enumerated, may be added the Dis- 
sertation by Dr. Kuno Fischer, Stutt- 
gart, 1851, De Parmenide Platonico, 
and that of Zeller, Platonische Studien, 
Ῥ. 169 seqq. 

Kuno ‘Fischer (pp. 102-103) after 
Hegel (Gesch. der Griech. Phil. i. p. 
202), and some of the followers of 
Hegel, extol the Parmenides as a 
masterpiece of dialectics, though they 
complain that “der philoso hivends 
Pobel” misunderstand it, al treat it 
asobscure. Werder, Logik, pp. 92-176, 
Berlin, 1841. Carl Beck, Platon’s Phi- 
ee 2 A briss ἜΤΟΣ genetischen 

ntwickelung, p. 75, Reutlingen, 1852. 
Marbach, Geschichte der Griech. Phi 
losoph. sect. 96, pp. 210-211. 
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In so far as these different expositions profess, each in its 
own way, to detect a positive dogmatical result or purpose 
in the Parmenides,” none of them carry conviction to my 


h T agree with Schleiermacher, in 
considering that the purpose of the 
Parmenides is nothing beyond γυμ- 
γνασία, or exercise in the method and 
perplexities of philosophising (Einl. p. 
83): but I do not agree with him, when 
he says (pp. 90-105) that the objections 
se by Parmenides (in the middle 
of the dialogue) against the separate 
substantiality of Forms orldeas,though 
noway answered in the dialogue itself, 
are sufficiently answered in other 
dialogues (which he considers later 
in time), especially in the Sophistes 
(though, according to Brandis, Handb. 
Ph. p. 241, the Sophistes is earlicr 
than the Parmenides). Zeller, on the 
other band, denies that these objections 
are at all answered in the Sophistes; 
but he maintains that the second part 
of the Parmenides itself clears up the 
difficulties propounded in the first part. 
After an elaborate analysis (in the 
Platonisch. Studien, pp. 168-178) of 
the Antinomies or contradictory De- 
monstrations in the concluding part of 
the dialogue, Zeller affirms the purpose 
of them to be “die richtige Ansicht 
von den Ideen als der Einheit in dem 
Mannichfaltigen der Erscheinung dia- 
lektisch zu begriinden, die Ideenlehre 
moglichen Einwiirfen und Missver- 
standnissen gegeniiber dialektisch zu 
begriinden” (pp. 180-182). This solu- 
tion has found favour with some sub- 
sequent commentators. See Susemihl, 
Die genetische Entwickelung der 
Platon. Philosophie, pp. 341-353; 
Heinrich Stein, Vorgeschichte und 
System des Platonismus, pp. 217-220. 

To me it appears (what Zeller him- 
self remarks in p. 188, upon the dis- 
covery of Schleiermacher that the 
objections started in the Parmenides 
are answered in the Sophistes) that it 

uires all the acuteness of so able a 
writer as Zeller to detect any such 
result as that which he here extracts 
from the Parmenidean Antinomies— 
from what Aristeides calls (Or. xlvii. 
Ῥ. 430) “the One and Many, the mul- 
tiplied twists and doublings, of this 
divine dialogue.” I confess that I am 
unable to perceive therein what Zeller 
has either found or elicited. Objec- 


tions and misunderstandings (Kin- 
wiirfe und Missverstandnisse) far from 
being obviated or corrected, are ac- 
cumulated from the beginning to the 
end of these Antinomies, and are 
summed up in a formidable total by 
the final sentence of the dialogue. 
Moreover, none of these objections 
which Parmenides had advanced in 
the earlier part of the dialogue are at 
all noticed, much less answered, in the 
concluding Antinomies. 

The general view taken by Zeller of 
the Platonic Parmenides, is repeated 
by him in his Geschichte der Griech. 
Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 394-415-429, 
ed. 2nd. In the first place, Ido not 
think that he sets forth exactly (see 
ΡΒ 415) the reasoning as we read it in 

lato; but even if that were exactly 
set forth, still what we read in Plato is 
nothing but an assemblage of diffi- 
culties and contradictions. These are 
indeed suggestive, and such as a pro- 
found critic may meditate with care, 
until he finds himself put upon a train 
of thought conducting him to conclu- 
sions sound and tenable in his judg- 
ment. But the explanations, sufficient 
or not, belong after all not to Plato but 
to the critic himself. Other critics 
may attach, and have attached, totally 
different explanations to the same diffl- 
culties. I see no adequate evidence to 
bring home any one of them to Plato; 
or to prove (what is the main point to 
be determined) that any one of them 
was present to his mind when he com- 
posed the dialogue. 

Schwegler also gives an account of 
what he affirms to be the purpose and 
meaning of the Parmenides-—“ The 
positive meaning of the antinomies 
contained in it can only be obtained b 
inferences which Plato does not himse 
expressly enunciate, but leaves to the 
reader todraw” (Geschichteder Philo- 
sophie im Umriss, sect. 14, 4 6. pp. 52- 
53, ed. 5). 

A learned man like Schwegler, wha 
both knows the views of other philo- 
sophers, and has himself reflected on 
philosophy, may μὰ τὸν find affirma- 
tive meaning in the Parmenides; just 


as Sokrates, in the Platonic ras, 
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mind, any more than the mystical interpretations which we 
Nodogma- read in Proklus. If Plato had any such purpose, he 
or purposes makes no intimation of it, directly or indirectly. On 


in t the dias” the contrary, he announces another purpose not only 


purpose is different, but contrary. The veteran Parmenides, 
make αι the while praising the ardour of speculative research 
feel all the 


feel allthe — displayed by Sokrates, at the same time reproves 
theorising. gently but distinctly, the confident forwardness of 
two such immature youths as Sokrates and Aristotle in laying 
down positive doctrines without the preliminary exercise in- 
dispensable for testing them.! Parmenides appears from the 
beginning to the end of the dialogue as a propounder of 
doubts and objections, not as a doctrinal teacher. He seeks 
to restrain the haste of Sokrates—to make him ashamed of 
premature affirmation and the false persuasion of knowledge— 
to force upon him a keen sense of real difficulties which have 


escaped his notice. 


finds his own ethical doctrine in the 
song of the poet Simonides. . But I 
venture to say that no contemporar 
reader of Plato could have found suc 
& meaning in the Parmenides; and 
that if Plato intended to communicate 
such a meaning, the whole structure of 
the dialogue would be only an elaborate 
puzzle calculated to prevent nearly all 
readers from reaching it. 

By assigning the leadership of the 
dialogue to Parmenides (Schwegler 
says) Plato intends to signify that the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas is coincident 
with the doctrine of Parmenides, and 
is only a further development thereof. 
How can this be signified, when the 
discourse assigned to Parmenides con- 
sists of a string of objections against 
the doctrine of Ideas, concluding with 
an intimation that there are other 
objections, yet stronger, remaining be- 
hind ? 

The fundamental thought of the 
Parmenides (says Schwegler) is, that 
the One is not conceivable in complete 
abstraction from the Many, nor the 
Many in complete abstraction from the 
One,—that each reciprocally supposes 
and serves as condition to the other. 
Not so: for if we follow the argumenta- 
tion of Parmenides (p. 1 δι τὸ we shall 
see that what he principally insists 


To this end, a specimen is given of the 


upon, is the entire impossibility of any 
connection or participation between 
the One and the Many—there is an 
impassable gulf between them. 

Is the discussion of τὸ ἐν (in the 
closing Antinomies) intended as an 
example of dialectic investigation—or 
is it per se the special object of the 
dialogue? This last is clearly the 
truth (says Schwegler), “otherwise the 
dialogue would end without result, and 
its two portions would be without any 
internal connection.” Not so; for if 
we read the dialogue, we find Par- 
menides clearly proclaiming and sing- 
ling out τὸ ὃν as only one among a 
great many different notions, each of 
which must be made the subject of a 
bilateral hypothesis, to be followed out 
into its consequences on both sides 
(p. 136 A). oreover, [ think that 
the “internal connection” between the 
first and the last half of the dia- 
logue, consists in the application of 
this dialectic method, and in nothing 
else. If the dialogue ends without 
result, this is true of many other 
Platonic dialogues. The student is 
brought face to face with logical diffi- 
culties, and has to find out the salu- 
tion for himself; or perhaps to find out 
that no solution can be obtained. 

_* Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 Ο. 
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exercise required. It is certainly well calculated to produce 
the effect intended—of hampering, perplexing, and putting 
to shame, the affirmative rashness of a novice in philosophy. 
It exhibits a tangled skein of ingenious contradiction, which 
the novice must somehow bring into order, before he is in 
condition to proclaim any positive dogma. If it answers this 
purpose, it does all that Parmenides promises. Sokrates is 
warned against attaching himself exclusively to one side of 
an hypothesis, and neglecting the opposite: against surren- 
dering himself to some pre-conception, traditional, or self- 
originated, and familiarising his mind with its consequences, 
while no pains are taken to study the consequences of the 
negative side, and bring them into comparison. It is this 
one-sided mental activity, and premature finality of assertion, 
which Parmenides seek to correct. Whether the corrective 
exercises which he prescribes are the best for the purpose, 
may be contested: but assuredly the malady which he seeks 
to correct is deeply rooted in our human nature, and is com- 
bated by Sokrates himself, though by other means, in several 
of the Platonic dialogues. It is a rare mental endowment to 
study both sides of a question, and suspend decision until the 
consequences of each are fully known. 

Such, in my judgment, is the drift of the contradictory de- 
respecting Unum and Cetera. Thus far at least, Ν 
we are perfectly safe: for we are conforming strictly Plato him 
to the language of Plato himself in the dialogue: matical pur- 
We have no proof that he meant anything more. ing farther, 


is purely 


hypothet! 
Those who presume that he must have had some hypothetical, 


ulterior dogmatical purpose, place themselves upon consistent 


hypothetical ground: but when they go farther and declared. 

attempt to set forth what this purpose was, they show their 
ingenuity only by bringing out what they themselves have 
dropped in. The number of discordant hypotheses attests* 


Δ Proklus ad Platon. Parmen.i. pp.  Stallbaum, after reciting many differ- 
482-485, ed. Stallb.; compare pp. 497- ent hypothetical interpretations from 
498-788-791,where Proklus is himself those interpreters who had preceded 
copious upon the subject of exercisein him, says (Prolegg. p. 265), “ En lus- 
dialectic method. travimus tandem varias interpretum de 
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the difficulty of the problem. I agree with those early Pla- 
tonic commentators (mentioned and opposed by Proklus) who 
could see no other purpose in these demonstrations than that 
of dialectical exercise. In this view Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Strimpell, and others mainly concur: the two former how- 
ever annexing to it a farther hypothesis—which I think im- 
probable—that the dialogue has come to us incomplete; 
having once contained at the end (or having been originally 
destined to contain, though the intention may never have 
been realised) an appendix elucidating the perplexities of the 
demonstrations.'! This would have been inconsistent with 
the purpose declared by Parmenides: who, far from desiring 
to facilitate the onward march of Sokrates by clearing up 
difficulties, admonishes him that he is advancing too rapidly, 
and seeks to keep him back by giving him a heap of manifest 
contradictions to disentangle. Plato conceives the training 
for philosophy or for the highest exercise of intellectual force, 
to be not less laborious than that which was required for the 
bodily perfections of an Olympic athlete. The student must 
not be helped out of difficulties at once: he must work his 
own way slowly out of them. 

That the demonstrations include assumption both unwar- 
ranted and contradictory, mingled with sophistical subtlety 


hoc libro opiniones. Quid igitur ? ! Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 


verusne fui, quum supra dicerem, tan- 
tam fuisse hominum eruditorum in eo 
explicando fluctuationem atque dis- 
sensionem, ut quamvis plurimi de eo 
disputaverint, tamen feré alius aliter 
judicaverit? Nimirum his omnibus 
cognitis, facilé alicui in mentem veniat 
Terentianum illud — Fecisté prope, 
multo sim quam dudum tncertior.” 
Brandis (Handbuch Gr. Rom. Philos. 

8. 105, pp. 257-258) cannot bring him- 
self to believe that dialectical exercise 
was the only purpose with which Plato 
composed the Parmenides. He then 
proceeds to state what Plato’s ulterior 
urpose was, but in such very vague 
guage, that I hardly understand 
what he means, much less can I find it 
in the Antinomies themselves. He has 
some clearer language, p. 241, where 
he treats these Antinomies as prepara- 


tory ἀπορίαι, 


pp. 239-244; Schleiermacher, Einleit. 
zum Parmen. pp. 94-99; Striimpell, 
Geschichte der Theoretischen Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, sect. 96, pp. 128- 
129. 

T do not agree with Socher’s con- 
clusion, that the Parmenides is not a 
Platonic composition. But I think he 
is quite right in saying that the dia- 
logue as it now stands performs all 
that Parmenides promises, and leaves 
no ground for contending that it is an 
unfinished ent (Socher, Ueber 
Platon’s Schriften, p. 286), so far as 
Sipe posi speculation is concerned. 

he dialogue as a dramatic or literary 
composition undoubtedlylacksa proper 
close; it is ἄπους or κολοβὸς (Aristot. 
Rhetor. iii. 8), sinning against the 
strict exigence which Plato in the 
Pheedrus applies to the discourse of 
Lysias. 
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(in the modern sense of the words), is admitted by most of the 
commentators: and I think that the real amount of the Demon- 


it is greater than. they admit. How far Plato was Antioomies 
himself aware of this, I will not undertake to say. They include 
: . . Ὁ unwar- 

Perhaps he was not. The reasonings which have ranted a- 
passed for sublime and profound in the estimation and aubtlety 
of so many readers, may well have appeared the unexplained 
perplexities 


same to their author. I have already remarked that o ἀπορίαι. 
Plato’s ratiocinative force is much greater on the negative 
side than on the positive: more ingenious in suggesting 
logical difficulties than sagacious in solving them. Impressed, 
as Sokrates had been before him, with the duty of combating 
the false persuasion of knowledge, or premature and untested 
belief,— he undertook to set forth the pleadings of negation 
in the most forcible manner. Many of his dialogues manifest 
this tendency, but the Parmenides more than any other. 
That dialogue is a collection of wnexplained ἀπορίαι (such as 
those enumerated in the second book of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physica) brought against a doctrine which yet Plato declares 
to be the indispensable condition of all reasoning. It con- 
cludes with a string of demonstrations by which contradictory 
conclusions (Both and Neither) are successively proved, and 
which appear like a reductio ad absurdum of all demonstration. 
But at the time when Plato composed the dialogue, I think it 
not improbable that these difficulties and contradictions ap- 
peared even to himself unanswerable: in other words, that 
he did not himself see any answers and explanations of them. 
He had tied a knot so complicated, that he could not himself 
untie it. I speak of the state of Plato’s mind when he wrote 
the Parmenides. At the dates of other dialogues (whether 
earlier or later), he wrote under different points of view; but 
no key to the Parmenides does he ever furnish. 

If however we suppose that Plato must have had the key 
present to his own mind, he might still think it right Even'f Plato 
to employ, in such a dialogue, reasonings recognised ‘hii thee 
by himself as defective. It is the task imposed upon MSM Yin 
Sokrates to find out and expose these defective links. Beep up ai 
There is no better way of illustrating how universal oust sore 
is the malady of human intelligence—unexamined {iresspirant. 
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belief and over-confident affirmation—as it stands proclaimed 
to be in the Platonic Apology. © Sokrates is exhibited in the 
Parmenides as placed under the screw of the Elenchus, and 
no more able than others to extricate himself from it, when 
it is applied by Parmenides: though he bears up success- 
fully against Zeno, and attracts to himself respectful com- 
pliments, even from the aged dialectician who tests him. 
After the Elenchus applied to himself, Sokrates receives a 
farther lesson from the “Neither and Both” demonstrations 
addressed by Parmenides to the still younger Aristotle. So- 
krates will thus be driven, with his indefatigable ardour for 
speculative research to work at the problem—to devote to it 
those seasons of concentrated meditation, which sometimes 
exhibited him fixed for hours in the same place and almost 
in the same attitude™—until he can extricate himself from 
such difficulties and contradictions. But that he shall not 
extricate himself without arduous mental effort, is the express 
intention of Parmenides: just as the Xenophontic Sokrates 
proceeds with the youthful Euthydemus—and the Platonic 
Sokrates with Lysis, Thesetetus,and others. Plausible subtlety 
was not unsuitable for such a lesson." Moreover, in the 
Parmenides, Plato proclaims explicitly. that the essential con- 
dition of the lesson is to be strictly private: that a process so 
roundabout and tortuous cannot be appreciated by ordinary 
persons, and would be unseemly before an audience.®° He 
selects as respondent the youngest person in the company, 
one still younger than Sokrates: because (he says) such a 
person will reply with artless simplicity, to each question as 

™ Plato, Symposion, p. 220 C-D; 


compare pp. 174-175. 
In the dialogue Parmenides (p. 


for it will be thought both ridiculous 
and absurd, for a man to use such 


130 KE), Parmenides himself is in- 
troduced as predicting that the youth- 
ful Sokrates will become more and 
more absorbed in philosophy as he 
advances in years. 

Proklus observes in his commentary 
on the dialogue—é γὰρ Σωκράτης ἄγα- 
ται τὰς ἀπορίας, &. (L. v. p. 252). 

3 ‘nema Memor. iv. 2, ad fin. 

° Plato, Parmenides, c. 21, pp.136C, 


137-4. Hobbes remarks (Computatio | ἄν 


sive Logica, Part I. ch. iii. β. 12), 
“Learners ought to go through logical 
exercises silently and by th ves: 


language publicly.” 

Proklus tells us that the difficulty 
of the γυμνασία here enjoined by the 
Platonic Parmenides is so prodigious, 
that no one after Plato employed it 
(Prokl. ad Parmenid. p. 306, p. 801, 
Stallb.). 

εἰ μὲν οὖν πλείους ἦμεν, οὐκ ἂν ἄξιον 
ἦν δεῖσθα. ἀπρεπῇ γὰρ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πολλῶν ἐναντίον λέγειν, ἄλλως τε καὶ 
τηλικούτῳ' ἀγνοοῦσι γὰρ οἱ πολλοὶ ὅτι 
ev ταύτης τῆς διὰ πάντων διεξόδου 
καὶ πλάνης ἀδύνατον ἐντυχόντα τῷ ἀλη- 
Get νοῦν σχεῖν. 
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the question may strike him—not carrying his mind forward 
to the ulterior questions for which his reply may furnish the 
handle—not afraid of being entangled in puzzling inconsist- 
encies—not solicitous to baffle the purpose of the interrogator.? 
All this betokens the plan of the dialogue—to bring to light 
all those difficulties which do not present themselves except 
to a keen-sighted enquirer. 

We must remark farther, that the two hypotheses here 
handled at length by Parmenides are presented by s.exercises 


him only as examples of a dialectical process which ¢ztbited by 
he enjoins the lover of truth to apply equally to srcxhibited 
many other hypotheses.1 As he shows that in the ‘raiye ὀρθοῖ 
case of Unum, each of the two assumptions (Unum jutericrs 
est—Unum non est) can be traced through different many oer 
nwnoMmIes. 


threads of deductive reasoning so as to bring out 
double and contradictory results—Both and Neither: so also in 
the case of those other assumptions which remain to be tested 
afterwards in like manner, antinomies of the same character 
may be expected: antinomies apparent at least, if not real— 
which must be formally propounded and dealt with, before 
we can trust ourselves as having attained reasoned truth. 
Hence we see that, negative and puzzling as the dialogue 
called Parmenides is, even now—it would be far more 
puzzling if all that it prescribes in general terms had been 
executed in detail. While it holds out, in the face of an 
aspirant in philosophy, the necessity of giving equal pre- 
sumptive value to the affirmative and negative sides of each 
hypothesis, and deducing with equal care, the consequences 
of both—it warns him at the same time of the contradictions 
in which he will thereby become involved. These contra- 
dictions are presented in the most glaring manner: but we 
must recollect a striking passage in the Republic, where Plato 
declares that to confront the aspirant with manifest contra- 


P Plato, Parmenides, p. 
compare Sophistes, p. 217 D. 
To understand the force of this re- 


137 B; | Such precautions are advised to the 


respondent by Aristotle, not merely in 


mark of Parmenides, we should con- 
trast it with the 
Aristotle in the 


the Topica but also in the Analytica— 
χρὴ 8 ὅπερ φυλάττεσθαι παραγγέλλομεν 
ἀποκρινομένους, αὐτοὺς ἐπιχειροῦντας 
πειρᾶσθαι λανθάνειν, Analyt. Priora, ii. 
Ῥ. 66, a. 33. 

4 Plato, Parmenid. ὁ. 20, p. 136 B. 
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dictions, is the best way of provoking him to intellectual 
effort in the higher regions of speculation.” 

I shall have occasion, when I touch upon the other wire 
These Pla- Socratici, contemporaneous with or subsequent to 


nomics are Plato, to give some account of the Zenonian and 
more formi- ‘+ ae Aer : ; . 
dable than ~Megaricdialecticians,and of their sophisms or logical 
any of the ν᾿ . 
sophisms == puzzles, which attracted so much attention from 


broached by speculative men, in the fourth and third centuries 
philosophers. B.C, These Megarics, like the Sophists, generally 
receive very harsh epithets from the historian of philosophy. 
They took the negative side, impugned affirmative dogmas, 
insisted on doubts and difficulties, and started problems trou- 
blesome to solve. I shall try to show, that such disputants, 
far from deserving all the censure which has been poured 
upon them, presented one indispensable condition to the 
formation of any tolerable logical theory. Their sophisms 
were challenges to the logician, indicating various forms of 
error and confusion, against which a theory of reasoning, in 
order to be sufficient, was required to guard. And the de- 
monstrations given by Plato in the latter half of the Par- 
menides are challenges of the same kind: only more inge- 
nious, elaborate, and effective, than any of those (so far as 
we know them) proposed by the Megarics—by Zeno, or 
Eukleides, or Diodorus Kronus. The Platonic Parmenides 
here shows, that in regard to a particular question, those who 
believe the affirmative, those who believe the negative, and 
those who believe neither—can all furnish good reasons for 
their respective conclusions. In each case he gives the proof 
confidently as being good: and whether unimpeachable or 
not, it is certainly very ingenious and subtle. Such demon- 
strations are in the spirit of Sextus Empiricus, who rests his 


* Plato, Republic, vii. Ὁ. 524 Εἰ, and 
indeed the whole passage, pp. 523-524. 

* Among the commentators on the 
Categories of Aristotle, there were 
several whose principe object it was 
to propound all the most grave and 
troublesome difficulties which they 
could think of. Simplikius does not 


the stimulus and opportunity which 
they had thus administered to the work 
of affirmative exposition (Simplikius, 
Schol. ad Categ. Aristot. p. 40, a. 
22-30; Schol. Brandis). David the 
Armenian, in his Scholia on the Cate- 
gories (p. 27, b. 42, Brandis), defends 
the Topica of Aristotle as having been 


commend the style of these men, but | com γυμνασίας χάριν, ἵνα OAr 
he ex his gratitude to them for | βομένη ἣ ψυχὴ ἐκ τῶν ep ἑκάτερα 
the pains which they had taken in the | ἐπ τῆς 


exposition of the negative case, and for 


ror sepa ἀπογεννήσῃ τὸ 
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theory of scepticism upon the general fact, that there are 
opposite and contradictory conclusions, both of them sup- 
ported by evidence equally good: the affirmative no more 
worthy of belief than the negative.' Zeno (or as Plato calls 
him, the Eleatic Palamédes") did not profess any systematic 
theory of scepticism; but he could prove, by ingenious and 
varied dialectic, both the thesis and the antithesis on several 
points of philosophy, by reasons which few, if any, among his 
hearers could answer. In like manner the Platonic Parme- 
nides enuntiates his contradictory demonstrations as real 
logical problems, which must exercise the sagacity and hold 
back the forward impulse of an eager philosophical aspirant. 
Even if this dilemma respecting Unum Est and Unum non 
Est, be solved, Parmenides intimates that he has others in 
reserve : so that either no tenable positive result will ever be 
attained—or at least it will not be attained until after such 
an amount of sagacity and patient exercise as Sokrates him- 
self declares to be hardly practicable.* Herein we may see 
the germ and premisses of that theory which was afterwards 
formally proclaimed by Mnesidemus and the professed 
Sceptics: the same holding back (ἐποχὴ), and protest against 
precipitation in dogmatising,’ which these latter converted 
into a formula and vindicated as a system. 

Schleiermacher has justly observed,’ that in order to under- 
stand properly the dialectic manceuvres of the Par- 


menides, we ought to have had before us the works unerwand 
of that philosopher himself, of Zeno, Melissus, Gor- (wvoute 40: 
gias, and other sceptical reasoners of the age im- pepittobave 
mediately preceding—which have unfortunately Pie Messi 
perished. Some reference to these, must probably Visine 


of searching 
for a positive 
result. 


have been present to Plato in the composition of 
this dialogue.* At the same time, if we accept the 


t Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. i. 8-12. 
Ἔστι 8 ἡ σκεπτικὴ δύναμις ἀντιθετικὴ 
φαινομένων τε καὶ νοουμένων καθ᾽ olovdh- 
ποτε τρόπον, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἐρχόμεθα, διὰ τὴν ἐν 
τοῖς ἀντικειμένοις πράγμασι καὶ λόγοις 
ἰσοσθένειαν, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον εἰς ἐποχὴν 
τὸ δὲ μετὰ τοῦτο els ἀταραξίαν»---ἰ σ ο- 
σθένειαν δὲ λέγομεν τὴν κατὰ πίστιν 
καὶ ἀπιστίαν ἰσότητα, ὧς μηδένα μηδενὸς 
προκεῖσθαι τῶν μᾶαχο y ὡς 
κιστότερον---συστάσεως δὲ τῆς oxex- 


τικῆς ἀρχὴ μάλιστα τὸ παντὶ λόγῳ 
λόγον ἴσον ἀντικεῖσθαι. 

" Plato, Pheedrus, p. 261 Ὁ. 

* Plato, Parmen. p. 136 C-D. 

7 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 20-212. 
τὴν τῶν δογματικῶν προπέτειαν---τὴν 
δογματικὴν προπέτειαν. 

2 Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum 
Parmen. pp. 97-99. - 

. Indesd, the second demonstration, 


among the nine given by Parmenides 
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dialogue as being (what it declares itself to be) a string of 
objections and dialectical problems, we shall take care not to 
look for any other sort of merit than what such a composition 
requires and admits. If the objections are forcible, the pro- 
blems ingenious and perplexing, the purpose of the author 
is satisfied. To search in the dialogue for some positive 
result, not indeed directly enuntiated but discoverable by 
groping and diving—would be to expect a species of fruit 
inconsistent with the nature of the tree. 
ῥόδον ἀλλὰ βάτον. 

It may indeed be useful for the critic to perform for him- 
Assomptions self the process which Parmenides intended Sokrates 
nidesin his to perform; and to analyse these subtleties with a 
Demonstra- : . . 
tions convey View to measure their bearing upon the work of 
of determi- dogmatic theorising. We see double and contra- 
ing. Views dictory conclusions elicited, in four separate Anti- 

nomies, from the same hypothesis, by distinct 

chains of interrogatory deduction; each question 

being sufficiently plausible to obtain the acquies- 
cence of the respondent. The two assumptions successively 
laid down by Parmenides as principia for deduction—S 
Unum est—Si Unum non est—convey the very minimum of 
determinate meaning. Indeed both words are essentially 
indeterminate. Both Unum and Ens are declared by Ari- 
stotle to be not univocal or generic words,” ‘though at the 
same time not absolutely equivocal: but words bearing 


Ζητῶν εὑρήσεις ov 


Ῥ. 141... 105 ©), coincides toa great 
egree with the conclusion which Zeno 
is represented as having maintained in 
his published dissertation (p. 127 E); 
and shows that the difficulties and con- 
tradictions belong to the world of in- 
visible Ideas, as well as to that of 
sensible ᾿γτβοϑυκωνν which Sokrates 
had called in question (Ὁ. 129 C-E). 
The Aristotelian treatise (whether by 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, or any other 
author}—De Zenone, Melisso, Xeno- 
phane, et Gorgié—affords some curious 
comparisons with the Parmenides of 
Plato, Aristotel. p. 974 8eq. Bekk., also 
Fragmenta Philosophorum Greecorum, 
ed. Didot, pp. 273-309. 
> Aristot. Metaphys. iv. ro1s-1017, 
ix. 1052, 8. 15; yt. Poster. ii. p. 
92, b. 14. τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι οὐκ οὐσία οὐδενί. 


οὗ γὰρ γένος τὸ 8v.—Topica, iv. p. 127, 
ἃ. 28. πλείω γὰρ τὰ πᾶσιν ἑπόμενα" 
οἷον τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ by τῶν πᾶσιν ἕπο- 
μένων ἔστιν, Physica, i. p. 185, b. 6. 
Simplikius noted it as one among the 
differences between Platoand Aristotle 
—That Platoadmitted Unum as having 
only one meaning, not being aware of 
the diversity of meanings which it 
bore; whileAristotle expressly pointed 
it out as ἃ πολλαχῶς λεγόμενον. Tlap- 
pevlins γὰρ ty τὸ by φησὶ, Πλάτων δὲ 
τὸ ty μοναχῶς λέγεσθαι, ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
δὲ ἀμφότερα πολλαχῶς (Schol. ad 
Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. 320, b. 3, 
Brandis). Aristotle farther remarks 
that Plato considered τὸ γένος as ty 
ἀριθμῷ, and that this was an error; 
we ought rather to say that Plato 
did not clearly discriminate ὃν ἀριθμῷ 
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several distinct transitional meanings, derived either from 
each other, or from some common root, by an analogy more 
or less remote. Aristotle characterises in like manner all 
the most indeterminate predicates, which are not included in 
any one distinct category among the ten, but are made avail- 
able to predication sometimes in one category, sometimes in 
another: such as Ens, Unum, Idem, Diversum, Contrarium, 
&c. Now in the Platonic Parmenides, the two first among 
these words are taken to form the proposition assumed as 
fundamental datum, and the remaining three are much 
employed in the demonstration: yet Plato neither notices 
nor discriminates their multifarious and fluctuating significa- 
tions. Such contrast will be understood when we recollect 
that the purpose of the Platonic Parmenides is, to propound 
difficulties; while that of Aristotle is, not merely to pro- 
pound, but also to assist in clearing them up. 

Certainly, in Demonstrations 1 and 2 (as well as 4 and 5), 
the foundation assumed is in words the same propo- 


In the Pla- 
eo ; . tonic Demon- 
sition—S:z Unum est: but we shall find this same trations the 
e,°e ° . ‘ same ΤΟ ἊΝ 
proposition used in two very different. senses. In ton in words 
s .Φ ΓῚ Φ e 5 ΤΩ 6 
the, first Demonstration, the proposition 18 equl- bear very 


: , aiff 
valent to Sc Unum est Unum:* in the second, to Si meanings. 


Unum est Ens, or Si Unum eaistit. In the first the pro- 

position is identical and the verb est serves only as copula: in 

the second, the verb est is not merely a copula but implies Ens 
as a predicate, and affirms existence. We might have ima- 
gined that the identical proposition—Unuwm est Unwm—since 
it really affirms nothing—would have been barren of all con- 
sequences: and so indeed it is barren of all affirmative 
consequences. But Plato obtains for it one first step 


from ἐν εἴδει (Aristot. Topic. vi. 143, 
b 


. 30). ‘ 

Simplikius farther remarks, that it 
was Aristotle who first rendered to 
Logic the important service of bringing 
out clearly and emphatically the idea 
of τὸ dudévupoy—the same word with 
several meanings either totally distinct 
and disparate, or ramifying in different 
directions from the same root, so that 
there came to be little or no affinity be- 
tween many of them. It was Aristotle 


who first classified and named these 
distinctions (συνώνυμον ---- ὁμώνυμον, 
and the intermediate κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν), 
though they had been partially noticed 
by Plato and even by Sokrates. ἕως 
_ ob πάμπαν ἔκδηλον ἦν 
ae ἢ γε ἤρξατο 
_ τούτου ἣ μᾶλλον ἐκείνον ie eas 
Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. p. 323, b. 
25, Brandis. 
© Plato, Parmen. pp. 137 Ο,.142 B. 
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in the way of negative predicates—S¢ Unum est Unum, 
Unum non est Multa: and from hence he proceeds, by a 
series of gentle transitions ingeniously managed, to many 
other negative predications respecting the subject Unum. 
Since it is not Multa, it can have no parts, nor can it be 
a whole: it has neither beginning, middle, nor end: it has 
no boundary, or it is boundless : it has no figure, it is neither 
straight nor circular: it has therefore no place, being neither 
in itself, nor in anything else: it is neither in motion nor at 
rest: it is neither the same with anything else, nor the same 
with itself: it is neither different from anything else, nor 
different from itself: it is neither like, nor unlike, to itself, 
nor to anything else: it is neither equal, nor unequal, to 
itself nor to anything else: it is neither older nor younger, 
nor of equal age, either with itself or with anything else: it 
exists therefore not in time, nor has it any participation with 
time: it neither has been nor will be, nor is: it does not 
exist in any way: it does not even exist so as to be Unum: 
you can neither name it, nor reason upon it, nor know it, nor 
perceive it, nor opine about it. 

First Demon- All these are impossibilities (concludes Plato). 


inan asem- We must therefore go back upon the fundamental 
blage of Boise é . 
negativecon- principle from which we took our departure, in 
ductio ab order to see whether we shall not obtain, on a 


the assump- second trial, any different result.° 
non Multa. Here then is a piece of dialectic, put together with 
ingenuity, showing that everything can be denied, and that 
nothing can be affirmed of the subject—Unum. All this fol- 
lows, if you concede the first step, that Unum is not Multa. If 
Unum be said to have any other attribute except that of being 
Unum, it would become at once Multa. It cannot even be 
declared to be either the same with itself, or different from 
anything else; because Idem and Diversum are distinct 
natures from Unum, and if added to it would convert it into 
Multa! Nay it cannot even be affirmed to be itself: it 
᾿ ἃ This pet of the argumentisthe  ‘ This is the main point of Demon- 


extreme of dialectic subtlety, p.139C- stration 1, and is stated pp. 139 ἢὉ 
140 A compared with p. 137 O. 


D-E. 
¢ Plato, Parmen. p. 142 A. 
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cannot be named or enunciated: if all predicates are denied, 
the subject is denied along with them : the subject is nothing 
but the sum total of its predicates—and when they are all 
withdrawn, no subject remains. As far as I can understand 
the bearing of this self-contradictory demonstration, it 
appears a reductio ad abeurdum of the proposition—Unum is 
not Multa. Now Unwm which is not Mulia designates the 
Αὐτὸ “Ἐν or Unum Ideale; which Plato himself affirmed, and 
which Aristotle impugned. If this be what is meant, the 
dialogue Parmenides would present here, as in other places, a 
statement of difficulties understood by Plato as attaching to 
his own doctrines. 

Parmenides now proceeds to his second demonstration : 
professing to take up again the same hypothesis— 4g,...14 pe- 
Si Unum est—from which he had started in the ™*tation. 
first'—but in reality taking up a different hypothesis under 
the same words. In the first hypothesis, δὲ Unum est, was 
equivalent to, Si Unum est Unum: nothing besides Unum 
being taken into the reasoning, and est serving merely as 
copula. In the second, Sz Unum est, is equivalent to Si 
Unum est Ens, or exists: so that instead of the isolated 
Unum, we have now Unum Ens Here is a duality consisting 
of Unum and Ens: which two are considered as separate or 
separable factors, coalescing to form the whole Unum Ena, 
each of them being a part thereof. But each of these parts 
is again dual, containing both Unum and Ens: so that each 


& Aristot. Metaph. A. 987, b. 20, 
992, a. 8, B. 1001, 8. 27, i. 1053, b. 18. 
Some ancient expositors thought that 
the purpose of Plato in the Parmenides 
was to demonstrate this Αὐτὸ Ἔν, 
see Schol. ad Aristot. Metaph. p. 786, 
a. 10, Brandis. 

It is not easy to find any common 
bearing between the demonstrations 
given in this’ dialogue respecting “Ev 
and MoAAd—andthe observationswhich 
Plato makes in the Philébus upon "Ἔν 
and Πολλὰ. Would he mean to include 
the demonstrations which we read in 
the Parmenides, in the category of what 
he calls in Philébus “ childish, easy, 
and irrational debates on that vexed 


VOL. II. 


uestion ?” (Plato, Philébus, p. 14 Ὁ). 
ardly ; for they are at any rate most 
elaborate as well as ingenious and sug- 
estive. Yet neither do they suit the 
escription which he gives in Philébus 
of the genuine, serious, and difficult 

debates on the same question. 
» Plato, Parmen. c. 32, p. 142 A. 


i This shifting of the real hypothesis, 
though the terms remain unchanged, 
is admitted by implication alittle ater. 
wards, Ὁ. 142 B. viv δὲ οὐχ αὕτη 
ἔστιν ἡ ὑπόθεσις, εἶ ἂν Ev, τί χρὴ 
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part may be again divided into lesser parts, each of them alike 
dual: and so on ad infinitum. Unum Ens thus contains an 
infinite number of parts, or is Mulia.* But even Unwm itself 
(Parmenides argues) if we consider it separately from fins in 
which it participates, is not Unum alone, but Multa also. 
For it is different from Ens, and Ene is different from it. 
Unum therefore is not merely Unum but also Diversum: Ens 
also is not merely Ens but Diwerewm. Now when we speak 
of Unum and Ene—of Unum and Diverswn—or of Ens and 
Diversum—we in each case speak of two distinct things, each 
of which is Unum. Since each is Unum, the two things 
become three—Ens, Diversum, Unum—Unum, Diversun, 
Unum—Unum being here taken twice. We thus arrive at 
two and three—twice and thrice—odd and even—in short, 
number, with its full extension and properties. Unum there- 
fore is both Unum and Multa—both Totum and Partes—both 
finite and infinite in multitude! 

Parmenides proceeds to show that Unum has beginning, 
Itendsin de. Middle, and end—together with some figure,straight 
nog, or curved : and that it is both in itself, and in other 
which the things: that it is always both in motion and at 
stration hesa rest:™ that it is both the same with itself and 

different from itself—both the same with Cetera, 
and different from Cetera:" both like to itself, and unlike 
to itself—both like to Ceetera, and unlike to Cetera:° that 


Neither. 


k Plato, Parmen. pp. 142-143. This 
is exactly what Sokrates in the early 
part of the dialogue (p. 129 B-D) had 
pronounced to be utterly inadmissible, 
viz.: That ὃ ἔστιν ἂν should be πολλὰ 
—that ὃ ἔστιν ὅμοιον should be ἀνόμοιον. 
The essential characteristic of the Pla- 
tonic Idea is here denied. However, 
it appears to me that Plato here rea- 
sons upon two contradictory assump- 
tions; first, that Unum Ene is a total 
composed of two parts separately as- 
signable—Unum and Ens; next, that 
Unum is not assignable separately from 
Ens, nor Ensfrom Unum. Proceedin 
upon the first, he declares Unum Ens to 
be divisible: proceeding upon the se- 
cond, he declares that the division must 
be carried on ad infinitum, because you 


can never reach either the separate Ens 
or the separate Unum. But these two 
assumptions cannot be admitted both 
together. Plato must make his elec- 
tion ; either he takes the first, in which 
case the total Unum Ens is divisible, 
and its two factors Unum and Ens, can 
be assigned separately ; or he takes the 
second, in which case Unum and Ene 
cannot be aszigned separately—are not 
distinguishable factors,—so that 
Unum Ens instead of being infinitely 
divisible, is not divisible at all. 

The reasoning as it now stands is, in 


g | my judgment, fallacious. 


1 Plato, Parmen. pp. 144. A-E, 145 A. 
τὰ Plato, Parisi 0. 146 A-B. ᾿ 

5 Plato, Parmen. pp. 146-147 C. 

9 Plato, Parmen. p. 148 A-D. 
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it both touches, and does not touch, both itself and Cetera :? 
that it is both equal, greater, and less, in number, as compared 
with itself and as compared with Cetera: % that it is both 
older than itself, younger than itself, and of the same age 
with itself—both older than Cetera, younger than Ceetera, 
and of the same age as Osetera—also that it is not older nor 
younger either than itself or than Ceetera:* that it grows 
both older and younger than itself, and than Cwetera.* 
Lastly, Unum was, is, and will be; it has been, is, and will 
be generated: it has had, has now, and, will have, attributes 
and predicates: it can be named, and can be the object of 
perception, conception, opinion, reasoning, and cognition.* 

Here Parmenides finishes the long Demonstratio Secunda, 
which completes the first Antinomy. The last conclusion of 
all, with which it winds up, is the antithesis of that with 
which the first Demonstration wound up: affirming (what 
the conclusion of the first had denied) that Unum is think- 
able, perceivable, nameable, knowable. Comparing the 
second Demonstration with the first, we see—That the first, 
taking its initial step, with a negative proposition, carries us 
through a series of conclusions every one of which is negative 
(like those of the second figure of the Aristotelian syllogism): 
—That whereas the conclusions professedly established in 
the first Demonstration are all in Nether (Unum is neither 
in itself nor in anything else—neither at rest nor in motion 
—neither the same with itself nor different from itself, &c.), 
the conclusions of the second Demonstration are all in Both 
(Unum-is both in motion and at rest, both in itself and in 
other things, both the same with itself and different from 
itself) :—That in this manner, while the first Demonstration 
denies both of two opposite propositions, the second affirms 
them both. 

Such a result has an air of startling paradox. We find it 


P Plato, Parmen. p. 149 A-D. kal νεώτερον ἔστι τα καὶ γίγνεται, καὶ 
ᾳ Plato, Parmen. pp. 150-151 D. οὔτε πρεσβύτερον οὔτε νεώτερον οὔτ᾽ 
τ Plato, Parmen., pp. I ot seis A 54A. make ile γίγνεται οὔτε αὑτοῦ οὔτε τῶν 
5 Plato, Parmen. . pp. I $4, σ. 
κατὰ δὴ πάντα ταῦτα, τὸ ty We ae Δ Plato, Parmen. p. 155 O-D. 
αὑτοῦ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων epsvhbrcoas 4 τε 
x 2 
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shown, respecting various pairs of contradictory propositions, 


Startling first, that both are false—next, that both are true. 

This offends doubly against the logical canon, which 
sims declares, that of two contradictory propositions, one 
canon had = must be true, the other must be false. We must 
laid down. 


remember, that in the Platonic age, there existed 
no systematic logic—no analysis or classification of propo- 
sitions—no recognised distinction between such as were con- 
trary, and such as were contradictory. The Platonic Parme- 
nides deals with propositions which are, to appearance at 
least, contradictory: and we are brought, by two different 
roads, first to the rejection of both, next to the admission 
of both." 

How can this be possible? How can these four propo- 
sitions all be true—Unum est Unwn—Unum est 
Multa— Unum non est Unwm—Unum non est Multa ? 
Plato suggests a way out of the difficulty, in that 
which he gives as Demonstration 3. It has been 
shown that Unum “ partakes of time ”—was, is, and 
will be. The propositions are all true, but true at different 
times : one at this time, another at that time.* Unum acquires 
and loses existence, essence, and other attributes: now, it ex- 
ists and is Unum—e/fore, it did not exist and was not Unum: 
so too it is alternately like and unlike, in motion and at rest. 
But how is such alternation or change intelligible? At each 


and I. 


u Prantl (in his Geschichte der 
Logik, vol. i. 8. 3, pp. 70-71-73) main- 
tains, if I rightly understand him, not 
only that Plato did not adopt the 
princtpium identitatis et contradictionis 
as the basis of his reasonings, but that 
one of Plato’s express objects was to 
demonstrate the contrary of it partly 
in the Philébus, but especially in the 
Parmenides :— 

“Eine arge Tauschung ist es, zu 
glauben, dass das principium identita- 
tis et contradictionis oberstes logisches 
lear 7 des Plato sei. . Es ist gerade 
eine Hauptaufgabe welche sich Plato 
stellen musste, die Coexistenz der 
Gegensatze nachzuweisen, wie diess 
bekanntlich im Philebus und besonders 
im Parmenides geschicht.” 


According to this view, the Antino- 
mies in the Parmenides are all of them 
good proofs, and the conclusions of all 
of them, summed up as they are in the 
final sentence of the dialogue, consti- 
tute an addition to the positive know- 
ledge of Sokrates. I confess that this 
to me is unintelligible. I understand 
these Antinomies as ἀπορίαι to be 
cleared up, but in no other character. 

Prant] speaks (p. 73) of “die antino- 
mische Begriindung der Ideenlehre im 
Parmenides,” &c. This is the same 
language as that used by Zeller, upon 
which I have already remarked. 

* This is a distinction analogous to 
that which Plato points out in the So- 
phistes(pp. 242-243) between the theo- 
ries of Herakicitus and Empedoklés. 
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time, whether present or past, it must be either in motion 
or at rest: at no time, neither present nor past, can it be 
netther in motion nor at rest. It cannot, while in motion, 
change to rest—nor, while at rest, change to motion. No 
time can be assigned for the change: neither the present, 
nor the past, nor the future: how then can the change occur 
at all ?y 

To this question the Platonic Parmenides finds an answer 
in what he calls the Sudden or the Instantaneous: pists tma- 
an anomalous nature which lies out of, or apart from, 
the course of time, being neither past, present, nor 
future. That which changes, changes at once and 
suddenly : at an instant when it is neither in motion 
nor at rest. This Suddenly is a halt or break in “™* 
the flow of time:? an extra-temporal condition, in which the 
subject has no existence, no attributes—though it revives 
again forthwith clothed with its new attributes: a point of 
total negation or annihilation, during which the subject with 
all its attributes disappears. At this interval (the Suddenly) 
all predicates may be truly denied, but none can be truly 
affirmed. Unum is neither at rest, nor in motion—neither 
like nor unlike—neither the same with itself nor different 
from itself—neither Unum nor Multa. Both predicates and 
Subject vanish. Thus all the negations of the first Demon- 
stration are justified. Immediately before the Suddenly, or 
point of change, Unum was in motion—immediately after the 


Υ Plato, Parmen. Ὁ. 1506. ferential calculus. 
᾿ Plato, Parmen. p. 156 E. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ] 58. This appears to be an illustration 
αὐτὴ φύσι: &towds | of the doctrine which Lassalle ascribes 
τις ἐγκάθηται μεταξὺ τῆς to Herakleitus; perpetual implication 
κινήσεως καὶ στάσεως, ν οὗ negativity and positivity —des 
οὖσα, καὶ εἰς ταύτην δὴ καὶ Nichtseins mit dem Sein; perpetual 
1 τό τε κινούμενον μεταβάλλει € absorption of each particular into the 
\ ἑστάναι, καὶ τὸ ἑστὸς ἐπὶ τὸ κινεῖσθυ | universal; and perpetual reappearance 
καὶ τὸ ἕν δὴ, εἴπερ ἕστηκέ re κ 88 an Opposite particular. See the two 
- δὰ ον: tial volumes δ᾽ Lassalle ae 
γὰρ ἂν οὕτως ἀμφότερα ποιοῖ! Herakleitus, especi i, p. 358, ii. 
Lae δ᾽ ἐξαίφνης μι pn: p. 258. He scarcely however takes 


καὶ ὅτ ἄλλει. ἂν οὐδεν) notice of the Platonic Parmenides. 
Be δ. ἀετὸν ἡ νιν σταίη. Some of the Stoics considered τὸ νῦν 
we cymes ἢ syenyr ye φύσις kro- 88 pndev—and nothing in time to be 


πός tis—may be compared to an | real except τὸ παρῳχηκὸς and τὸ μέλ- 
infinitesimal ; analogous tc what is | λον (Plutarch, De Commun. Notitiis 
recognised in the theory of the dif-, contra Stoicos, p. 1081 D). 
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change, it is at rest: immediately before, it was like-—equal 
—the same with itself—Unum, &c.—immediately after, it is 
unlike—unequal—different from itself—Multa, &e. And 
thus the double and contradictory affirmative predications, of 
which the second Demonstration is composed, are in their 
turn made good, as successive in time. This discovery of the 
extra-temporal point Suddenly, enables Parmenides to uphold 
both the double negative of the first Demonstration, and the 
double affirmative of the second. 

The theory here laid down in the third Demonstration re- 
Review or S8P0cting this extra-temporal point—the Suddenly— 
| eserves all the more attention, because it applies 
- not merely to the first and second Demonstration 

which precede it, but also to the fourth and fifth, 
. the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, which 

follow it. I have already observed, that the first 
and second Demonstration form a corresponding 
pair, branching off from the same root or hypothetical propo- 
sition (at least the same in terms), respecting the subject. 
Unum ; and destined to prove, one the Neither, the other 
the Both, of several different predicates. So also the fourth 
and fifth form a pair, applying to the subject Cetera; and 
destined to prove, that from the same hypothetical root—Si 
Unum est—we can deduce the Neither as well as the Both, of 
various predicates of Cetera. When we pass on to the four 
last Demonstrations, we find that in all four, the hypothesis 
δὲ Unum non est is substituted for that of δὲ Unum est: but 
the parallel couples, with the corresponding purpose, are still 
kept up. The sixth and seventh apply to the subject Unum, 
and demonstrate respecting that subject (proceeding from 
the hypothesis δύ Unum non est) first the Both, then the 
Neither of various predicates: the eighth and ninth arrive at 
the same result, respecting the subject Cetera. And a sen- 
tence at the close sums up in few words the result of all the 
four pairs (1-2, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9, that is, of all the Demonstrations 
excepting the third)—the Neither and the Both respecting 
all of them. . 
To understand these nine Demonstrations properly, there- 


Both. 
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fore, we ought to consider eight among them (1-2, 4-5, 6-7, 
8-9) as four Antinomies, or couples establishing dialectic con- 
tradictions; and the third as a mediator between the couples— 
announced as if it reconciled the contradictions of The tira 
the first Antinomy, and capable of being adapted, tions me 
in the same character with certain modifications, to not steer” 
the second, third, and fourth Antinomy. Whether hypomestsot 
it reconciles them successfully—in other words, or tnetanta- 
whether the third Demonstration will itself hold no favour. 
good—is a different question. It will be found to involve the 
singular and paradoxical (Plato’s own phrase) doctrine of the 
extra-temporal Suddenly—conceiving Time as a Discretum 
and not a Continuum. This doctrine is intended by Plato 
here as a means of rendering the fact of change logically con- 
ceivable and explicable. He first states briefly the difficulty 
(which we know to have been largely insisted on by Diodorus 
Kronus and other Megarics) of logically explaining the fact 
of change—and then enunciates this doctrine as the solution. 
We plainly see that it did not satisfy others—for the puzzle 
continued to be a puzzle long after—and that it did not 
even satisfy Plato, except at the time when he composed the 
Parmenides——since neither the doctrine itself (the ‘extra- 
temporal break or transition) nor the very peculiar phrase in 
which it is embodied (τὸ ἐξαίφνης, ἄτοπός τις φύσις) occur in 
any of his other dialogues. If the doctrine were really 
tenable, it would have been of use in dialectic, and as such, 
would have been called in to remove the theoretical diffi- 
culties raised among dialectical disputants, respecting time 
and motion. Yet Plato does not again advert to it, either 
in Sophistes or Timeeus, in both of which there is special 
demand for it.» Aristotle, while he adopts a doctrine like it 
(yet without employing the peculiar phrase τὸ ἐξαίφνης) to 
explain qualitative change, does not admit the same either 
Ὁ Steinhart represents this idea of δῃὰ Werden, Ruhe and Bewegung 
τὸ etalpyns—the extra-temporal break | (Hinleitung zum Parmen. p. 309). 
or zero of transition—as an important | Surely, if Plato had considered it a 
progress made by Plato, compared with pees weshould have seen thesame 


the Thestétus, because it breaks down in various other dia- 
the absoluten Gegensatz between Sein | logues~which is not the case. 
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as to quantitative change, or as to local motion, or as to 
generation and destruction.© The doctrine served the pur- 
pose of the Platonic Parmenides, as ingenious, original, and 
provocative to intellectual effort: but it did not acquire any 
permanent footing in Grecian dialectics. 

The two last Antinomies, or four last Demonstrations, 
have, in common, for their point of departure, the negative 
proposition, 8: Unwm non est: and are likewise put together 
in parallel couples (6-7, 8-9), a Demonstration and a Counter- 
Demonstration—a Both and a Neither: first with reference 
to the subject Unwn—next with reference to the subject 
Cetera. 

Si Unum est—Si Unum non est. Even from such a pro- 
Review of  POSition as the first of these, we might have thought 
the two last it difficult to deduce any string of consequences— 
Ronye, which Plato has already done: from such a propo- 
δ sition as the second, not merely difficult, but im- 
possible. Nevertheless the ingenious dialectic of Plato ac- 
complishes the task, and elicits from each proposition a Both, 
and a Neither, respecting several predicates of Unum as well 
as of Cetera. When you say Unum non est (so argues the 
Platonic Parmenides in Demonst. 6), you deny existence re- 
specting Unum: but the proposition Unum non est, is dis- 
tinguishable from Magnitudo non est—Parvitudo non est— 
and such like: propositions wherein the subject is different, 
though the predicate is the same: so that Unwm non Ens is 
still a Something knowable, and distinguishable from other 
things—a logical subject of which various other predicates 
may be affirmed, though the predicate of existence cannot be 
affirmed.’ It is both like and unlike, equal and unequal— 
with the Boholion of Simpiitius, yp | ἃ Plate’ Pacmen, op’ τοῦ τότ᾽ A. 
410, b. 20, Brandis. εἶναι μὲν δὴ τῷ ἑνὶ οὐχ οἷόν τε, εἴπερ 

The discussion occupies two or three | ye μὴ ἐστὶ, μετέχειν δὲ πολλῶν οὐδὲν 
pagesof Aristotle’s Physica. Inregard | κωλύει, εἴπερ τό γε ἕν ἐκεῖνο καὶ μὴ 
ἴο ἀλλοίωσις ΟΥ spare ae change, he ἄλλο μὴ ἔστιν. εἰ μέντοι μήτε τὸ by 
recognised what he called ἀθρόαν μετα- | μήτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μὴ ἔσται, ἀλλὰ wep) 
Borhy—s change all at once, which | ἄλλου του ὁ λόγος, οὐδὲ φθέγγεσθαι δεῖ 
occupied no portion of time. Itis plain, οὐδέν' εἰ δὲ τὸ ty ἐκεῖνο καὶ μὴ ἄλλο 


however, that even his own scholars | ὑποκεῖται μὴ εἶναι, καὶ τοῦ ἐκείνον 


‘Theophrastus and Eudemus had great | καὶ ἄλλ, 5 mere 
diffcalty in accepting the doctrine, see pie wy πολλῶν ἀνάγκη αὑτῷ per 
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like and equal to itself, unlike and unequal to other things.° 
These its predicates being all true, are also real exist- 
ences: so that Unum partakes quodam modo in existence: 
though Unum be non-Ens, nevertheless, Unwm non-Ens est. 
Partaking thus both of non-existence and of existence, it 
changes: it both moves and is at rest: it is generated and 
destroyed, yet is also neither generated nor destroyed.' 

Having thus deduced from the fundamental principle this 
string of Both opposite predicates, the Platonic Parmenides 
reverts (in Demonstration 7) to the same principium (S¢ Unum 
non est) to deduce by another train of reasoning the Neither 
of these predicates. When you say that Unum non est, you 
must mean that it does not partake of existence in any way 
—absolutely and without reserve. It therefore neither ac- 
quires nor loses existence: it is neither generated nor de- 
stroyed: it is neither in motion nor at rest: it partakes of 
nothing existent: it is neither equal nor unequal—neither 
like nor unlike—neither great nor little—neither this, nor 
that: neither the object of perception, nor of knowledge, 
nor of opinion, nor of naming, nor of debate.® 

These two last counter-demonstrations (6 and 7), forming 
the third Antinomy, deserve attention in this re- p, vonetra- 
spect—That theseventhis founded upon the genuine (oh tuaupon 
Parmenidean or Eleatic doctrine about Non-Ensg, as ‘e,genuine 
not merely having no attributes, but as being un- Pamen*s- 
knowable, unperceivable, unnameable: while the sixth is 
founded upon a different apprehension of Non-Ens, which 
is explained and defended by Plato in the Sophistes, as a 
substitute for, and refutation of, the Eleatic doctrine." Ac- 
cording to Number seven, when you deny, of Unum, the pre- 
dicate existence, you deny of it also all other predicates : and 
the name Unum is left without any subject to apply to. This 
is the EHleatic dogma. Unum having been declared to be 
Non-Ensg, is (like Non-Ens) neither knowable nor nameable. 
According to Number 6, the proposition Unum est non-Ens, 


* Plato, Parmen. p. 161 O-D. hardly intelligible to me. 

f Plato, Parmen. pp. 162-163 A. € Plato, Parmen. pp. 163-164 A. 

The steps by which theseconclusions | Ὁ Plato, Sophistes, pp. 258-259. 
are made out are extremely subtle, and 
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does not carry with it any such consequences. Existence is 
only one predicate, which may be denied of the subject 
Unum, but which, when denied, does not lead to the denial 
of all other predicates—nor, therefore, to the loss-of the 
subject itself. Unum still remains Unum, knowable, and 
different from other things. Upon this first premiss are 
built up several other affirmations; so that we thus arrive 
circuitously at the affirmation of existence, in a certain way : 
Unum, though non-existent, does nevertheless exist guodam 
modo. This coincides with that which the Eleatic stranger 
seeks to prove in the Sophistes, against Parmenides. 

If we compare the two foregoing counter-demonstrations 


the seventh follow properly enough from the as- 
warrantable sumed premisses: but that the affirmative results 
reasoning— Of the sixth are not obtained without very unwar- 
mental pre- rantable jumps in the reasoning, besides its extreme 
ently ta - subtlety. But apart from this defect, we farther 
though the remark that here also (as in Numbers 1 and 2) the 
words. fundamental principle assumed is in terms the same, 
in signification materially different. The signification of Unwm 
non est, as it is construed in Number 7, is the natural one, 
belonging to the words: but as construed in Number 6, the 
meaning of the predicate is altogether effaced (as it had been 
before in Number 1): we cannot tell what it is which is 
really denied about Unum. As, in Number 1, the proposition 
Unum est is so construed as to affirm nothing except Unum 
est Unum—so in Number 7, the proposition Unum non est is 
so construed as to deny nothing except Unwm non est Unum, 
yet conveying along with such denial a farther affirmation— 
Unum non est Unum, sed tamen est aliquid scibile, defferens ab 
alusi Here this aliquid scébile is assumed as a substratum . 
underlying Unum, and remaining even when Unum is taken 
away: contrary to the opinion—that. Unum was a separate 
nature and the fundamental Subject of all—which Aristotle 
announces as having been held by Plato.« There must be 
always some meaning (the Platonic Parmenides argues) at- 
1 Plato, Parmen. p. 160 Ὁ. k Aristot. Metaphys: B. root, ἃ. 6-20. 
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tached to the word Unum, even when you talk of Unwm non 
Ens: and that meaning is equivalent to Aliquid scibile, 
differens ab altis. From this he proceeds to evolve, step by 
step, though often in a manner obscure and inconclusive, his 
series of contradictory affirmations respecting Unum. 

The last couple of Demonstrations—8 and 9—composing 
the fourth Antinomy, are in some respects the most ingenious 
and singular of all the nine. Si Unum non est, what is true 
about Cetera? The eighth demonstrates the Both of the 
affirmative predicates, the ninth proves the Neither. 

Si Unum non est (is the argumentof the eighth), Cetera 
must nevertheless somehow still be Ceetera: other- 5, onstra- 
wise you could not talk about Cetera.’ (This is too Ὁ ΠῚ. 
an argument like that in Demonstration 6: What is pnalysis of 
talked about must exist, somehow.) But if Cetera “on Vill 
can be named and talked about, they must be different from 
something,—and from something, which is also different from 
them. What can this Something be? Not certainly Unum: 
for Unum, by the Hypothesis, does not exist, and cannot 
therefore be the term of comparison. Cetera therefore must 
be different among themselves and from each other. But 
they cannot be compared with each other by units: for Unum 
does not exist. They must therefore be compared with each 
other by heaps or multitudes: each of which will appear at 
first sight to be an unit, though it be not an unit in reality. 
There will be numbers of such heaps, each in appearance 
one, though not in reality:™ numbers odd and even, great 
and little, in appearance: heaps appearing to be greater and 
less than each other, and equal to each other, though not. 
being really so. Each of these heaps will appear to have a 
beginning, middle, and end, yet will not really have any 
such: for whenever you grasp any one of them in your 
thoughts, there will appear another beginning before the 
beginning," another end after the end, another centre more 

1 Plato, Parmen. p. 164 B. “AAAa μενος, ὧν δὲ οὔ, εἴπερ ἂν μὴ ἔσται. 
μέν πον δεῖ αὐτὰ εἶχα: εἰ γὰρ μηδὲ ἄλλα | Οὕτως. 
ἔστιν, οὐκ ἂν περὶ τῶν ἄλλωι λέγοιτα. n Plato, Parmen. p. 165 A. “Ὅτι 


m Plato, Parmen. p.164.D. Οὐκοῦν] ἀεὶ αὐτῶν ὅταν τίς τι λάβῃ TH διανοίᾳ 
πολλοὶ ὕγκοι ἔσονται, εἷς ἕκαστος φαινό- | bs τι τούτω» by, πρό τε τῇς ἀργῆς ἄλλη 
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centrica] than the centre,—minima ever decreasing because 
you cannot reach any stable unit. Each will be a heap with- 
out any unity; looking like one, at a distance,—but when 
you come near, each a boundless and countless multitude. 
They will thus appear one and many, like and unlike, equal 
and unequal, at rest and moving, separate and coalescing : in 
short, invested with an indefinite number of opposite attri- 
butes.° | 

This Demonstration 8, with its strange and subtle chain of 
Demonstrac inferences, purporting to rest upon the admission 
very subtle of Cetera without Unum, brings out the antithesis 
nian. of the Apparent and the Real, which had not been 
noticed in the preceding demonstrations. Demonstration 8 
is in its character Zenonian. It probably coincides with the 
proof which Zeno is reported (in the earlier half of this dia- 
logue) to have given against the existence of any real Multa. 
If you assume Multa (Zeno argued), they must be both like 
and unlike, and invested with many other opposite attri- 
butes; but this is impossible; therefore the assumption is 
untrue? Those against whom Zeno reasoned, contended for 
real Multa, and against a real Unum. Zeno probably showed, 
and our eighth Demonstration here shows also,—that Multa 
under this supposition are nothing real, but an assemblage of 
indefinite, ever-variable, contradictory appearances : an ” Azre- 
pov, Infinite, or Chaos: an object not real and absolute, but 
relative and variable according to the point of view of the 
subject. 

To the eighth Demonstration, ingenious as it is, succeeds a 
Demonstra. COUNtervailing reversal in the ninth: the Neither 
Murer following the Both. The fundamental supposition 
lowing Both. ig in terms the same. Si Unwm non est, what is to 
become of Cetera? Cetera are not Unum: yet neither are 
they Multa: for if there were any Multa, Unum would be 
ἀεὶ φαίνεται ἀρχὴ, μετὰ δὲ τὴν τελευτὴν | p. 158 E. τοῖς ἄλλοις δὴ τοῦ évds— 
ἑτέρα ὑπυλειπόμένη τελευτὴ, ἐν δὲ 7 ἡ δὲ αὐτῶν φύσις καθ’ ἑαυτὰ ἀπειρίαν 
μέσῳ ἄλλα μεσαίτερα τοῦ μέσου, σμικρό- | (πάρεσχε). 
τερα δὲ διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι ἑνὸς αὐτῶν | P Plato, Parmen. p. 127 E; compare 
ἑκάστου λαμβάνεσθαι, ἅτε οὐκ ὄντος τοῦ | this with the close of the eighth De- 


ἑνός. monstration, p. 165 H—el ἑνὸς μὴ ὄντος 
ο Plato, Parmen. p. 165 E. Compare | πολλὰ ἔστιν. 
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included in them. If none of the Multa were Unun, all of 
them would be nothing at all, and there would bé no Multa. 
If therefore Unum be not included in Cetera, Ceetera would 
be neither Unum nor Multa: nor would they appear to be 
either Unum or Multa: for Cetera can have no possible com- 
munion with Non-Entia: nor can any of the Non-Entia be 
present along with any of Ceetera—since Non-Entia have no 
parts. We cannot therefore conceive or represent to our- 
selves Non-Ens as along with or belonging to Cetera. There- 
fore Si Unum non est, nothing among Cetera is conceived 
either as Unum or as Multa: for to conceive Multa without 
Unum is impossible. It thus appears, δὲ Unum non est, that 
Cetera neither are Unum nor Multa. Nor are they con- 
ceived either as Unum or Multa—either as like or as unlike 
—either as the same or as different—either as in contact or 
as apart.—In short, all those attributes which in the last pre- 
ceding Demonstration were shown fo belong to them in appear- 
ance, are now shown not to belong to them either in appearance 
or in reality.4 

Here we find ourselves at the close of the Parmenides. 
Plato announces his purpose to be, to elicit con- 
tradictory conclusions, by different trains of reason- 


Concluding 
words of the 
Parmenides 


ing, out of the same fundamental assumption." He ἐμαὶ δὲ hes” 
declares, in the concluding words, that—on the the Both and 
hypothesis of Unum est, as well as on that of Unum of many dif 
non est—he has succeeded in demonstrating the sitions τοῦ 


Both and the Neither of many distinct propositions, respecting 
Unum and respecting Ceetera. 

The close of the Parmenides, as it stands here, may be 
fairly compared to the enigma announced by Plato in his 


4 Plato, Parmen. p. 166 A-B. "Ἔν 
ἄρα εἰ ph tori, τἄλλα οὔτε ἔστιν οὔτε 
δοξάζεται ἐν οὔτε πολλά. Οὔδ᾽ ἄρα 
ὅμοια οὐδὲ ἀνόμοια. Οὐδὲ μὴν τὰ αὐτά 
γε οὔθ᾽ ἕτερα, οὐδὲ ἁπτόμενα οὐδὲ χωρὶς, 
οὐδὲ ἄλλ᾽ ὅσα ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν 
διήλθομεν (compare διελθεῖν, p. 
165 E) ὡς φαινόμενα αὐτὰ, rov- 
των οὔτε τι ἔστιν οὔτε φαί- 
νεται τἄλλα, ἕν εἰ μὴ ἔστιν. 

τ Compare, with the passage cited 


in the last note, another passage, p. 
159 B, at the beginning of Demon- 
stration 5. 

Οὐκοῦν ταῦτα μὲν ἤδη ἐῶμεν ὧς 
φανερὰ, ἐπισκοπῶμεν δὲ πάλιν, ἕν εἰ 
ἔστιν, ἄρα καὶ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει 
τἄλλα τοῦ ἑνὺς, ἣ οὕτω μόνον; 

Here the purpose to prove οὐχ 
οὕτως", immediately on the heels of 
οὕτως", is plainly enunciated. 
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Republic—“ A man and no man, struck and did not strike, 
Comparion with a stone and no stone, a bird and no bird, 
clsion ofthe sitting upon wood and no wood.”* This is an enigma, 
to an enigms propounded for youthful auditors to guess: stimu- 
ie. Differ- lating their curiosity, and tasking their intelligence 


ence. The 


constructor ρ find it out. As far as I can see, the puzzling anti- 
adspted tts = nomies in the Parmenides have no other purpose. 
aforeknown ‘They drag back the forward and youthful Sokrates 
Platodid not. from affirmative dogmatism to negative doubt and 
embarrassment. There is however this difference between 
the enigma in the Republic, and the Antinomies in the Par- 
menides. The constructor of the enigma had certainly a 
preconceived solution to which he adapted the conditions of 
his problem: whereas we have no sufficient ground for assert- 
ing that the author of the Antinomies had any such solution 
present or operative in his mind. How much of truth Plato 
may himself have recognised, or may have wished others to 
recognise, in them, we have no means of determining. We 
find in them many equivocal propositions and unwarranted 
inferences—much blending of truth with error, intentionally 
or unintentionally. The veteran Parmenides imposes the 
severance of the two, as a lesson upon his youthful hearers 
Sokrates and Aristoteles. 


5 Plato, Republ. v. 479 B. The allu- 
sion was to an eunuch knocking down 
a bat seated upon a . Alvéds τις 
ἔστιν ὡς ἀνήρ τε κοὺκ ἀνὴρ, "Ορνιθά τε 
κοὺκ ὄρνιθ᾽ ἰδών τε κοὺκ ἰδὼν, Ἐπὶ ξύλον 
τε κοὺ ξύλου καθημένην Λίθῳ τε κοὺ 
λίθῳ βάλοι τε κοὺ βάλοι. 

Tread with astonishment the amount 


of positive philosophy which a com- 
mentator like Steinhart extracts from 
the concluding enigma of the Par- 
menides, and which he even affirms 
that noattentive reader of the dialogue 
can possibly miss (Einleit. zum Parm. 
Pp. 302-303). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. ° 
THE ATETUS. 


In this dialogue, as in the Parmenides immediately preceding, 
Plato dwells upon the intellectual operations of giect ana 
mind: introducing the ethical and emotional only personages 
in a partial and subordinate way. The main ques- **™ 
tion canvassed is, What is Knowledge—Cognition—Science? 
After a long debate, turning the question over in many dis- 
tinct points of view, and examining three or four different 
answers to the question—all these answers are successively 
rejected, and the problem remains unsolved. 

The two persons who converse with Sokrates are, Theo- 
dérus, an elderly man, eminent as a geometrician, astronomer, 
&c., and teaching those sciences—and Theetétus, a young 
man of great merit and still greater promise: acute, intelli- 
gent, and inquisitive—high-principled and courageous in the 
field, yet gentle and conciliatory to all: lastly, resembling 
Sokrates in physiognomy and in the flatness of his nose. 
The dialogue is supposed to have taken place during the last 
weeks of the life of Sokrates, when his legal appearance as de- 
fendant is required to answer theindictmentof Melétus, already 
entered in the official record." The dialogue is here read aloud 
to Eukleides of Megara and his fellow-citizen Terpsion, by 
a slave of Eukleides: this last person had recorded it in 
writing from narrative previously made to him by Sokrates. 

® Plato, Thestét. ad fin. Ὁ. 210. the dialogue from the mouth of So- 

Ὁ Plato, Thestet.i. pp. 142 Εἰ, 143 A. | krates afterwards. ὁ“ Immediately on 

Plato hardly keeps up the fiction | getting home to Megara” (says Eu- 
about the time of this ogue with fleides) “T wrote down memoranda (of 
perfect consistency. When it took | what I had heard): then afterwards I 
place, the indictment of Melétus had | called it back to my mind at leis 
alreadybeen recorded : Sokrates breaks | and as often as I visited Athens 


off the conversation for the purpose of | questioned Sokrates about such por- 
going to answer it: Eukleides hears | tions as I did not remember, and made 
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It is prefaced by ἃ short discourse between Eukleides and 
Terpsion, intended to attract our sympathy and admiration 
towards the youthful Thestétus. _ 

In answer to the question put by Sokrates— What is Know- 

ledge or Cognition? Thesetétus at first replies—That 
there are many and diverse cognitions :—of geo- 
metry, of arithmetic, of arts and trades, such as 
shoemaking, joinery, &c. Sokrates points out (as 
in the Menon, Hippias Major, and other dialogues) 
that such an answer involves a misconception of the 
question: which was general, and required a general 
answer, setting forth the characteristic common to 
all cognitions. No one can know what cognition is in shoe- 
making or any particular case—unless he first knows what 
is cognition generally.© Specimens of suitable answers to 
general questions are then given (or of definition of a general 
term), in the case of clay—and of numbers square and ob- 


Question 
raised by 
Sokrates— 
What is 
Knowledge 
or Cognition? 
First answer 
of Thesetétus 
enumerating 
many differ- 
ent cogni- 
tions. Cor- 
rected by 


corrections on my return here, so that ! composed by Plato after the Phedon, 


now nearly all the dialogue has been 
written out.” 

Such a process would require longer 
time than is consistent with the short 
remainder of the life of Sokrates. 
Socher indeed tries to explain this by 
assuming & long interval between the 
indictment and the trial, but this is 
noway satisfactory. (Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, p. 251.) 

Mr. Lewis Campbell, in the Preface 
to his very useful edition of this dia- 
logue (p. Ixxi. Oxford, 1861), consi- 
ders that the battle in which Thesx- 
tétus is represented as having been 
wounded, is probably meant for that 
battle in which Iphikrates and his 
peltasts destroyed the Spartan Mora, 
B.C. 390; if not that, then the battle at 
the Isthmus of Corinth against Epa- 
minondas, B.o. 369. Schleiermacher 
in his Einleitung to the dialogue 
(p. 185) seems to prefer the supposi- 
tion of some earlier battle or skirmish 
under Iphikrates. The point can 
hardly be determined. Still Jess can 
we fix the date at which the dialogue 
was written, though the mention of the 
battle of Corinth certifies that it was 
later than 394 B.c. Ast affirms con- 
fidently that it was the first dialogue 


which last was composed immediately 
after the death of Sokrates (Ast, 
Platon’s Leben, &c. p. 192). I see no 
ground for this affirmation. Most of 
the commentators rank it among the 
dialectical dialogues, which they con- 
sider to belong to a later period of 
Plato’s life than the ethical, but to an 
earlier period than the constructive, 
such as Republic, Timseus, &c. Most of 
them place the Thestétus in one or 
other of the years between 393-383 B.0., 
though they differ much among them- 
selves whether it is to be considered as 
later or earlier than other dialogues— 
Kratylus, Euthydemus, Menon, Gor- 
gias, &c. (Stallbaum, Proleg. Thest. 
Pp. 6-10; Steinhart, Einleit. zum 
Theset. pp. 100-213.) Munkand Ueber- 
weg, on the contrary, place the Thes- 
tétus at a date considerably later, sub- 
sequent to 368 8.c. Munk assigns it to 
ἢ 58 or 357 8.0. after Plato’s last return 
rom Sicily (Munk, Die natiirliche 
Ordnung der Platon. Schr. pp. 357-597; 
Ueberweg, Ueber die ‘Accht eit der 
Pl. Schr. pp. 228-236). 

© Plato, Thestét. p. 147 A. 

Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα ἐπιστήμην ὑποδημάτων 
oh iad ὃ ἐπιστήμην μὴ εἰδώς; Od 
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long.4 I have already observed more than once how import- 
ant an object it was with Plato to impress upon his readers 
an exact and adequate conception of the meaning of general 
terms, and the proper way of defining them. For this pur- 
pose he brings into contrast the misconceptions likely to arise 
in the minds of persons not accustomed to dialectic. 
Thesetétus, before he attempts a second answer, complains 
how much the subject had embarrassed him. Im- Preliminary 


conversation 


pressed with what he had heard about the interro- before the 


second an- 


gatories of Sokrates, he had tried to solve this pro- sweriagiven. 


blem: but he had not been able to satisfy himself eres Se 


ὉΠ’ 


with any attempted solution—nor yet to relinquish sficacy— 


the search altogether. “You are in distress, The- stetric—He 
cannot teach, 


A 39 ( but he can 
setétus”” (observes Sokrates), “because you are not but he can 


empty, but pregnant.° You have that within you, lise out of 
of which you need to be relieved; and you cannot ™=. 

be relieved without obstetric aid. It is my peculiar gift from 
the Gods to afford such aid, and to stimulate the parturition 
of pregnant minds which cannot of themselves bring forth 
what is within them.‘ I can produce no truth myself: but 
I can, by my art inherited from my mother the midwife 
Phenareté, extract truth from others, and test the answers 
given by others: so as to determine whether such answers 
are true and valuable, or false and worthless. I can teach 
nothing: I only bring out what is already struggling in the 
minds of youth: and if there be nothing within them, my 
procedure is unavailing. My most important function is, to 
test the answers given, how far they are true or false. But 
most people, not comprehending my drift, complain of me as 
a most eccentric person, who only makes others sceptical. 
They reproach me, and that truly enough, with always asking 
questions, and never saying any thing of my own; because 
I have nothing to say worth hearing. The young compa- 


4 Plato, Thestét. p. 148. Oblong given in Mr, Campbell’s edition of this 
(προμήκεις) numbers are such as can | dialogue, pp. 20-22. 

be produced only from two unequal! ° Plato, Thestét.p.148E. ὠδίνεις, 
factors. The explanation of this | διὰ τὸ μὴ κενὸς ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκύμων εἶναι. 
difficult passage, requiring us to keep | ζ Plato, Thestét. p. 149 A,c. 19, p. 
in mind the geometrical conception | 150 A. 
of numbers usual among the Greek | ¢& Plato, Thesmtét. p. 149 A. of δὲ, 
mathematicians, will be found clearly | ἅτε οὐκ εἰδότες, τοῦτο μὲν οὗ λέγουσι 

τ 
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nions who frequent my society, often suffer long-continued 
pains of parturition night and day, before they can be deli- 
vered of what is within them. Some, though apparently stupid 
when they first come to me, make great progress, if my 
divine coadjutor is favourable to them: others again become 
tired of me, and go away too soon, so that the little good 
which I have done them becomes effaced. Occasionally, some 
of these impatient companions wish to return to me after- 
wards—but my divine sign forbids me to receive them: where 
such obstacle does not intervene, they begin again to make 
progress,” ὃ 

This passage, while it forcibly depicts the peculiar intel- 
Ethical basis lectual gift of Sokrates, illustrates at the same time 
examination the Platonic manner of describing, full of poetry 
of Sokrates— . . 
ἘΠ τ πα and metaphor. Cross-examination by Sokrates com- 
by falsehood municated nothing new, but brought out what lay 
lenge. buried in the mind of the respondent, and tested the 
value of his answers. It was applicable only to minds en- 
dowed and productive: but for them it was indispensable, in 
order to extract what they were capable of producing, and to 
test its value when extracted. “Do not think me unkind,” 
(says Sokrates,) “or my procedure useless, if my scrutiny 
exposes your answers as fallacious. Many respondents have 
been violently angry with me for doing so: but I feel myself 
strictly forbidden either to admit falsehood, or to put aside 
truth.”! Here we have a suitable prelude to a dialogue in 
which four successive answers are sifted and rejected, without 
reaching, even at last, any satisfactory solution. 

The first answer given by Thesetétus is—“ Cognition is 
sensation (or sensible perception).” Upon this answer Sokrates 
remarks, that it is the same doctrine, though in other words, 


wept ἐμοῦ, ὅτι δὲ ἀτοπώτατός εἰμι, καὶ 
ποιῶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἀπορεῖν. 

P. 150 Β. μέγιστον δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἕνι τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ τέχνῃ, βασανίζειν δυνατὸν εἶναι 
παντὶ τρόκῳ πότερον εἴδωλον 4 ψεῦδος 
ἀποτίκτει τοῦ νέου ἡ διανοία, ἢ γόνιμόν 
τε καὶ ἀληθές: ἐπεὶ τόδε γε καὶ ἐμοὶ 
ὑπάρχει ὅπερ ταῖς patas: ἄγονός εἰμι 
σοφίας, XC. 

h Plato, Thest. pp. 150. ΕἸ, 151 A. 
ἐνίοις μὲν τὸ γιγνόμενόν μοι δαιμόνιον 


ἀποκωλύει ξμνεῖναι, ἑνίοις δὲ ἐᾷ' καὶ 
πάλιν οὗτοι ἐπιδιδόασι. 

We here see (what I have already 
adverted to in reviewing the Theagés, 
vol. i. ch. xiii. p. 437) the character of 
mystery, unaccountable and unpredict- 
able in its working on individuals, with 
which Plato invests the colloquy of 
Sokrates 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 151 Ὁ. 
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as what was laid down by Protagoras —“ Man is the measure 
of all things: of things existent, that they exist: Answer of 


of things non-existent, that they do not exist. As Coguition is 


things appear to me, so they are to me: as they ception oe 
appear to you, so they are to you.”* Sokrates that this ie 
e same 


then proceeds to say, that these two opinions are doctrine as 
akin to, or identical with, the general view of poner as 
nature entertained by Herakleitus, Empedoklés, tegoras, and 
and other philosophers, countenanced moreover by 1 lee aff 
poets like Homer and Epicharmus. The philoso- te dectrines 
phers here noticed (he continues), though differing ferskiine 
much in other respects, all held the doctrine that Se 
nature consisted in a perpetual motion, change, or 3.495 
flux: that there was no real Ens or permanent substratum, but 
perpetual genesis or transition.! These philosophers were op- 
posed to Parmenides, who maintained (as I have already stated 
in a previous chapter) that there was nothing real except 
Ens—One, permanent, and unchangeable: that all change 
was unreal, apparent, illusory, not capable of being certainly 


known, but only matter of uncertain opinion or estimation. 
The one main theme intended for examination here (as 
Sokrates™ expressly declares) is the doctrine—That Cognition 


is sensible perception. 


k Plato, Thestét. Ὁ. 151 ΕἸ. 

Theetét. οὐκ ἄλλο τί ἐστιν ἐπιστήμη 
ἢ αἴσθησις. 

Sokrat. Κινδυνεύεις μέντοι λόγον οὐ 
φαῦλον εἰρηκέναι περὶ ἐπιστήμης, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅν ἔλεγε καὶ Πρωταγόρας" τρόπον δέ 
τινα ἄλλον εἴρηκε τὰ αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα. Φησὶ γάρ που--Ππάντων 
χρημάτων μέτρον ἄνθρωπον 
εἶναι, τῶν μὲν ὄντων, ὡς ἔστι 
--τῶν δὲ μὴ ὄντων, ὡς οὐκ 
ἔστιν. ᾿Ανόγνωκας γάρ που. 

Theetét. ᾿Ανέγνωκα καὶ πολλάκις. 

Sokrat. Οὐκοῦν οὕτω πως λέγει, ὡς 
οἷα μὲν ἕκαστα ἐμοὶ φαίνεται, τοιαῦτα 
μὲν ἔστιν énol—ola δὲ σοὶ τοιαῦτα δὲ 
αὖ σοί: ἄνθρωπος δὲ σύ τε κἀγώ. 

Thestét. Λέγει γὰρ οὖν οὕτως. 

Here Plato appears to transcribe the 
words of Protagoras (compare p. 161 B, 
and the Kratylus, p. 386 A) which 
distinctly affirm the doctrine of Homo 
Mensura—Man is the measure of all 


Nevertheless upon all the three opi- 


things,—but do not affirm the doctrine, 
that knowledge is sensible perception. 
The identification between the two 
doctrines is asserted by Plato himself. 
Itis Plato who asserts “that Protagoras 
affirmed the same doctrine in another 
manner,” citing afterwards the manner 
in which he supposed Protagoras to 
affirm it. If there had been in the 
treatise of Protagoras any more ex- 
ress or peremptory affirmation of the 
octrine “that knowledge is sensible 
perception,” Plato would probably have 
given it here. 
1 Plato, Thestét. p. 152 A. 
καὶ περὶ τούτου πάντες ἐξῇ of 
σοφοὶ πλὴν Παρμενίδον ξυμ- 
φερεσθων, Tyuwraydpas τε καὶ 
Ἡράκλειτος καὶ ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς, καὶ τῶν 
ποιητῶν οἱ ἄκροι τῇς ποιήσεως ἑκατέ- 
ρας, κωμῳδίας μὲν Ἐπίχαρμος, τραγῳ- 


δίας δὲ “Ομηρος. 
™ Plato, Thosetet. p. 163 A. 
y 2 
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nions, thus represented as cognate or identical,” Sokrates 
Piatohere bestows a lengthened comment (occupying a half of 
the dialogue) in conversation, principally with 


her three 
inct theo- 
mee oer €6©—Lhesetétus, but partly also with Theoddérus. His 


fonfuting |, strictures are not always easy to follow with as- 
flsoprofesse® surance, because he often passes with little notice 
can be sald from one to the other of the three doctrines which 
cuiur'oftol he is examining: because he himself, though really 
ὑπ, opposed to them, affects in part to take them up 


and to suggest arguments in their favour: and farther because, 
disclaiming all positive opinion of his own, he sometimes 
leaves us in the doubt what is his real purpose—whether to ex- 
pound, or to deride, the opinions of others—whether to en- 
lighten Thesetétus, or to test his power of detecting fallacies.° 
We cannot always distinguish between the ironical and the 
serious. Lastly, it is a still greater difficulty, that we have 
not before us either of the three opinions as set forth by their 
proper supporters. ‘There remains no work either of Pro- 
tagoras or of Herakleitus: so that we do not clearly know 
the subject matter upon which Plato is commenting—nor 
whether these authors would have admitted as just the view 
which he takes of their opinions.? 

It is not improbable that the three doctrines, here put 


iy eros together by Plato and subjected to a common scru- 
iscompleely tiny, may have been sometimes held by the same 
the other -_ philosophers. Nevertheless, the language? of Plato 


= Plato, Thestét. p. 160 D. 

Sokrat. ΤἸαγκάλως ἄρα σοι εἰρῆται ὅτι 
ἐπιστήμη οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἔστιν ἢ αἴσθησις" 
καὶ εἰς ταὐτὸν ξυμπέπτωκεν, 
κατὰ μὲν “Ὅμηρον καὶ Ἡράκλειτον καὶ 
κἂν τὺ τοιοῦτον φῦλον, οἷον ῥεύματα 
κινεῖσθαι τὰ πάντα---κατὰ δὲ Πρωτα- 
γόραν τὸν σοφώτατον, πάντων χρημά- 
τῶν ἄνθρωπον μέτρον εἶναι---κατὰ δὲ 
Θεαίτητον, τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων, 
αἴσθησιν ἐπιστήμην γίγνεσθαι. 

ο See the answer of Thestétus and 
the words of Sokrates following, p. 
157 ©. 

aH It would be hardly necessary to 
remark, that when Plato professes to 
put a pleading into the mouth of Pro- 
tagoras (pp. 105-166) we have no other 


real speaker than Plato himself, if 
commentators did not often forget this. 
Steinhart indeed tells us (Hinleit. zum 
Thestét. pp. 36-47) positively—that 
Plato in this pleading keeps in the 
most accurate manner (auf das gen- 
aueste) to the thoughts of Protagoras, 
perhaps even to his words. How 
Steinhart can know this I am ata loss 
to understand. To me it seems very 
improbable. The mere circumstance 
that Plato forces into partnership three 
distinct theories, makes it probable 
that he did not adhere to the thoughts 
or language of any one of them. 

4 See Theeetét. p. 152 A. This is 
admitted (to be a construction put by 
Plato himself) by Steinhart in his note 
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himself shows us that Protagoras never expressly The iaentt- 
affirmed knowledge to be sensible Perception: and τατος acs 
that the substantial identity between this doctrine, ἬΝ τε coat 
and the different doctrine maintained by Protagoras, the fnterre 
is to be regarded as a construction put upon the two Plato him- 
by Plato. That the theories of Herakleitus and 
Empedokles differed materially from each other, we know 
certainly: the theory of each, moreover, differed from the 
doctrine of Protagoras—“ Man is the measure of all things.” 
How this last doctrine was defended by its promulgator, we 
cannot say. But the defence of it noway required him to 
maintain—That knowledge is sensible perception. It might 
be consistently held by one who rejected that definition of 
knowledge. And though Plato tries to refute both, yet the 
reasonings which he brings against one do not at all tell 
against the other. 

The Protagorean doctrine—Man is the measure of all 
things—is simply the presentation in complete View pyoanstion 
of a common fact—uncovering an aspect of it which οἰ θμο ρος 


trine of Pro- 
the received phraseology hides. Truth and False- yer Sin 
hood have reference to some believing subject—and “”” 


the words have no meaning except in that relation. Protag- 
oras brings to view this subjective side of the same complex 
fact, of which Truth and Falsehood denote the objective side. 
He refuses to admit the object absolute—the pretended thing 
in ttself—Truth without a believer. His doctrine maintains 
the indefeasible and necessary involution of the percipient 
mind in every perception—of the concipient mind in every 
conception — of the cognizant mind in every cognition. 
Farther, Protagoras acknowledges many distinct believing or 
knowing Subjects: and affirms that every object known must 
be relative to (or in his language, measured by) the knowing 


7, p. 214, Hinleitung zum Theetétus, 
though he says that Plato’s construc- 
tion is the right one. 

r Dr. Routh, in a note upon his 
edition of the Euthydémus of Plato 
Φ. 286 C) observes :—* Protagoras 

ocebat, Πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον 
ἄνθρωπον εἶναι" τῶν μὲν ὄντων, ὡς tore 
τῶν δὲ μὴ ὄντων, ὡς οὐκ tori, Qua 


quidem opinione qualitatum sensilium 
sine animi perceptione existentiam 
sustulisse videtur.” 

The definition here given by Routh 
is correct as far as it goes, though too 
narrow. But it is sufficient to exhibit 
the Protagorean doctrine as quite 
distinct from the other doctrine, ὅτι 
ἐπιστήμη οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἔστιν ἣ αἴσθησιξ. 
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Subject: that every cognitum must have its cognoscens, and 
every cognoscibile its cognitionis capax: that the words have 
no meaning unless this be supposed: that these two names 
designate two opposite poles or aspects of the indivisible fact 
of cognition—actual or potential—not two factors, which are 
in themselves separate or separable, and which come together 
to make a compound product. A man cannot in any case 
get clear of or discard his own mind as a Subject. Self is 
necessarily omnipresent; concerned in every moment of 
consciousness, and equally concerned in all, though more 
distinctly attended to in some than in others.* The Subject, 
self, or Ego, is that which all our moments of consciousness 
have in common and alike: Object is that in which they do 
or may differ—although some object or other there always 
must be. The position laid down by Descartes—Cogito, 
ergo swum—might have been stated with equal truth—Cogito, 
ergo est (cogitatum aliquid): sum cogitans—est cogitatum—are 
two opposite aspects of the same indivisible mental fact— 
cogitatio. In some cases, doubtless, the objective aspect may 
absorb our attention, eclipsing the subjective: in other cases, 
the subjective attracts exclusive notice: but in all cases and 
in every act of consciousness, both are involved as co-existent 
and correlative. That alone exists, to every man, which 


* In regard to the impossibility of 
carrying abstraction so far as to discard 
the thinking subject, see Hobbes, 
Computation or Logic, ch. vii. 1. 

“In the teaching of natural philo- 
sophy I cannot begin better than from 
privation: that is, from feigning the 
world to be annihilated. But if such 
annihilation of all things be supposed, 
it may perhaps be asked what would 
remain for any man (whom only I except 
from this universal annihilation of 
things) to consider as the subject of 

hilosophy ; or what to give names to 
or ratiocination’s sake. 

“Tsay, therefore, there would remain 
to that man ideas of the world, and of 
all such bodies as he had before their 
annihilation seen with his eyes, or 
perceived by any other sense; that is 
to say, the memory and gonar eam of 
magnitudes, motions, sounds, colours, 
&c., as also of their order and parts, 
All which things, though they be 


nothing but ideas and phantasms, 
happening internally to him that. 
imagineth, yet they will appear as if 
they were external and not at all 
depending upon any power of the 
mind. And these are the things to 
which he would give names, and sub- 
tract them from and compound them 
with one another. For seeing that 
after the destruction of all other things 
I suppose man still remaining, and 
namely that he thinks, imagines, and 
remembers, there can be nothing for 
him to think of but what is past. . . . 
Now things may be considered, that 
is, be brought into account, either as 
internal accidents of our mind, in which 
manner we consider them when the 
question is about some faculty of the 
mind: or, a8 spectes of eal things, 
not as really existing, but appearing 
only to exist, or to have a being without 
us. And in this manner we are now 
to consider them.” 
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stands, or is believed by him to be capable of standing, in 
some mode of his consciousness as an Object correlative with 
himself as a Subject. If he believes in its existence, his own 
believing mind is part and parcel of such fact of belief, not 
less than the object believed in: if he disbelieves it, his own 
disbelieving mind is the like. Consciousness in all varieties 
has for its two poles Subject and Object: there cannot be 
one of these poles without the opposite pole—north without 
south—any more than there can be concave without convex 
(to use a comparison familiar with Aristotle), or front without 
back: which are not two things originally different and coming 
into conjunction, but two different aspects of the same indi- 
visible fact. 

In declaring that “Man is the measure of all things ””— 
Protagoras affirms that Subject is the measure of pou 
Object, or that every Object is relative to ἃ corre- Peirce” 
lative Subject. When a man affirms, believes, or “Riot, 
conceives, an object as existing, his own believing or “7 
concipient mind is one side of the entire fact. It may be the 
dark side, and what is called the Olject may be the light side, 
of the entire fact: this is what happens in the case of tangible 
and resisting substances, where Object, being the light side 
of the fact, is apt to appear all in all:* a man thinks of the 
Something which resists, without attending to the other aspect 
of the fact of resistance, viz.: his own energy or pressure, to 
which resistance is made. On the other hand, when we speak 
of enjoying any pleasure or suffering any pain, the enjoying 
or suffering Subject appears all in all, distinguished plainly 
from other Subjects, supposed to be not enjoying or suffering 
in the same way: yet it is no more than the light side of the 
fact, of which Object is the dark side. Each particular pain 
which we suffer has its objective or differential peculiarity, 


t “ Nobiscum semper est ipsa quam | being inseparable, either of them apart 
querimus (anima): adest, tractat, | from the other must be an unknown 
loquitur—et, si fas et dicere, inter ista | quantity: the separation of either 
nescitur.” (Cassiodorus, De Animf,c. | must be the annihilation of both.” 
I, p. 594, in the edition of his Opera | (F. W. Farrar, Chapters on Language, 
Omnia, Venet. 1729). 6. 23, p. 292: which chapter contains 

“In the primitive dualism of con- | more on the same topic, well deserving 
sciousness, the Subject and Object of perusal.) 
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distinguishing it from other sensations, correlating with the 
same sentient Subject. 

The Protagorean dictum will thus be seen, when interpreted 
Such relati- correctly, to be quite distinct from that other doc- 


trosinregard trine with which Plato identifies it: that Cognition 
clative com is nothing else but sensible Perception. If, rejecting 
each indivi. this last doctrine, we hold that cognition includes 
dual, than in eaux . 
regard to his mental elements distinct from, though co-operating 
Cc. en. . e e Φ . . 
capacities. with, sensible perception—the principle of relativity 


laid down by Protagoras will not be the less true. My intel- 
lectual activity—my powers of remembering, imagining, ra- 
tiocinating, combining, &c., are a part of my mental nature, 
no less than my powers of sensible perception: my cognitions 
and beliefs must all be determined by or relative to, this 
mental nature: to the turn and development which all these 
various powers have taken in my individual case. However 
multifarious the mental activities may be, each man has his 
own peculiar allotment and manifestations thereof, to which 
his cognitions must be relative. Let us grant (with Plato) 
that the Nous or intelligent Mind apprehends intelligible 
Entia or Ideas distinct from the world of sense: or let us 
assume that Kant and Reid in the eighteenth century, and 
M. Cousin with other French writers in the nineteenth, have 
destroyed the Lockian philosophy, which took account (they 
say) of nothing but the ἃ posteriori element of cognition—and 
have established the existence of other elements of cognition 
a priory: intuitive beliefs, first principles, primary or inexpli- 
cable Concepts of Reason." Still we must recollect that all 


ἃ See M. Jouffroy, Préface ἃ sa 
Traduction des Cauvres de Reid, pp. 
xcvii.-ccxiv. 

M. Jouffroy, following in the steps 
of Kant, declares these ἃ priori beliefs 
or intuitions to be altogether relative 
to the human mind. “ Kant, consi- 
dérant que les conceptions de la raison 
sont des croyances aveugles auxquelles 
notre esprit se sent fatalement déter- 
miné par sa nature, en conclut qu’elles 
sont rélatives & cette nature: que si 
notre nature était autre, elles pour- 
raient étre différentes: que par con- 
séquent, elles n’ont aucune valeur 


absolue : et qu’ainsi notre vérité, notre 
science, notre certitude, sont une 
vérité, une science, une certitude, pure- 
ment subjective, purement humaine— 
ἃ laquelle nous sommes déterminés ἃ 
nous fier par notre nature, mais qui ne 
suppers pas examen et n’a aucune 
valeur objective” (p. clxvii.)... “C'est 
ce que répéte Kant quand il soutient 
que l’on ne peut objectiver le subjectif : 
c’est & dire, faire que la vérité humaine 
cesse d’étre humaine, puisque la raison 
qui la trouve est humaine. On peut 
exprimer de vingt maniéres différentes 
cetteimpossibilité; elle reste toujours 
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such ἃ priort Concepts, Intuitions, Beliefs, &., are summed 
up in the mind: and that thus each man’s mind, with its 
peculiar endowments, natural or supernatural, is still the 
measure or limit of his cognitions, acquired and acquirable. 
The Entia Rationis exist relatively to Ratio, as the Entia Per- 
ceptionis exist relatively to Sense. This isa point upon which 
Plato himself insists, in this very dialogue. You do not, by 
producing this fact of innate mental intuitions, eliminate the 
intuent mind; which must be done in order to establish a 
negative to the Protagorean principle.* Each intuitive belief, 


la méme, et demeure toujours insur- 
montable,” p. cxe. Compare p. xcvii. 
of the same Preface. 

M. Pascal Galuppi (in his Lettres 
Philosophiques sur les Vicissitudes de 
la Philosophie, translated from the 
Italian by M. Peisse, Paris, 1844) 
though not agreeing in this variety of 
ἃ priori philosophy, agrees with Kant 
in declaring the ἃ priori element of 
cognition to be purely subjective, and 
the objective element to be ἃ postertort 
(Lett. xiv. pp. 337-338), or the facts 
of sense and experience. “L’ordre ἃ 
priori,que Kant appelle transcendental, 
est purement idéal,etdépourvu de toute 
réalité. Je vis, qu’en fondant la con- 
naissance sur l’ordre ἃ prioré, on arrive 
nécessairement au srepticisme: et je 
reconnus que la doctrine Ecossaise est 
la mére légitime duCriticisme Kantien, 
et par conséquent, du scepticisme, qui 
est la conséquence de la philosophie 
critique. Jeconsidérai comme de haute 
importance ce probleme de Kant. Il 
convient de determiner ce αὐ y a 
d’objectif, et ce qu’il y a de subjectif, 
dans la connaissance. Les Empiriques 
n’admettent dans la connaissance 
d’autres élémens que les objectifs,” &c. 

x See this point handled in Sextus 
Empiric. adv. Mathemat. viii. 355-362. 
We may here cite a remark of Sim- 
plikius in his Commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle (p. 64, a. in 
Scholi. Brandis). Aristotle(De Anim4, 
iii. 2, 426, a. 19; Categor. p. 7, Ὁ. 23) 
lays down the doctrine that in most 
cases Relata or (τὰ πρός τι) are “ simul 
Naturfi, καὶ συναναιρεῖ &AAnua:” but 
that in some Relata this is not true: 
for example, τὸ ἐπιστητὸν is relative to 
ἐπιστήμη, yet still ἐξ would seem prior 
to ἐπιστήμη (πρότερον ἂν δόξειε τῆς 
ἐπιστήμης εἶναι). There cannot be 


ἐπιστήμη Without some ἐπιστητὸν: but 
there may be ἐπιστητὸν without an 
ἐπιστήμη. There are few things, if 
any (he says) in which the ἐπιστητὸν 
(cognoscibile) is simul naturd with 
ἐπιστήμη (or cognitio), and cannot be 
without it. 

Upon which Simplikius remarks, 
What are these few things? Τίνα δὲ 
τὰ ὄλιγά ἐστιν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἅμα τῷ ἐπιστητῷ 
ἢ ἐπιστήμη ἔστιν; Ta ἄνευ ὕλης, τὰ 
νοητὰ, ἅμα τῇ κατ᾽ ἐνεργείαν ἀεὶ ἐστώσῃ 
ἐπιστήμη ἔστιν, εἴτε καὶ ἐν ἡμῖν ἔστι 
τις τοιαύτη ἀεὶ ἄνω μένουσα, εἴτε καὶ ἐν 
τῷ κατ᾽ ἐνεργείαν νῷ, εἴτις καὶ τὴν 
νόησιν ἐκείνην ἐπιστήμην ἕλοιτο καλεῖν. 
δύναται δὲ καὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν κοινῶν 
ὑπόστασιν εἰρῆσθαι, τὴν ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως" 
ἅμα γὰρ τῇ ὑποστάσει τούτων καὶ ἡ 
ἐπιστήμη ἔστιν. ἀληθὲς δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἀναπλασμάτων τῶν τε ἐν τῇ φαντασίᾳ 
καὶ τῶν τεχνιτῶν" ἅμα γὰρ χίμαιρᾳ καὶ 
ἣ ἐπιστήμη χιμαίρας. 

We see from hence that Simplikius 
recognises Concepts, A bstractions,and 
Fictions, to be dependent on the Con- 
ceiving,A bstracting,Imagining, Mind, 
as distinguished from objects of Sense, 
which he does not recognise as de- 

endent in the like manner. Heagrees 
in the doctrine of Protagoras as to the 
former, but not as to the latter. This 
illustrates what I have affirmed, That 
the Protagorean doctrine of “ Homo 
Mensura” isnot only unconnected with 
the other principle (that Knowledge is 
resolvable into sensible perception) to 
which Aristotle and Plato would trace 
it,but that there is rather arepugnance 
between thetwo. The difficulty of pro- 
ving the doctrine, and the reluctance 
to admit it, is greatest in the case of 
material objects, least in the case of 
Abstractions, and General Ideas. Yet 
Aristotle, in reasoning against the 
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whether correct or erroneous—whether held unanimously by 
every one semper et ubique, or only held by a proportion of 
mankind—is (or would be, if proved to exist) a fact of our 
nature ; capable of being looked at either on the side of the 
believing Subject, which is its point of community with all 
other parts of ournature—or on the side of the Object believed, 
which is its point of difference or peculiarity. The fact with 
its two opposite aspects is indivisible. Without Subject, 
Object vanishes: without Object (some object or other, for this 
side of the fact is essentially variable), Subject vanishes. 
That this general doctrine is true, not merely respecting 


Bvidence the facts of sense, but also respecting the facts of 
provingim- mental conception, opinion, intellection, cognition— 


lication of 


ubjectand may be seen by the reasoning of Plato himself in 
ject, in : 

regard to the other dialogues. How, for example, does Plato prove, 
ntelligible : ᾿ ἢ ἥ 

world. in his Timeeus, the objective reality of Ideas or 
-Forms? He infers them from the subjective facts of his own 
mind. The subjective fact called Cognition (he argues) is 
generically different from the subjective fact called True 
Opinion: therefore the Object correlating with the One must 
be distinct from the Object correlating with the other: there 
must be a Noumenon or νοητόν τι correlating with Nous, 
distinct from the δοξαστόν τι which*correlates with dd&a.¥ 


Protagorean doctrine (Metaphysic. Ir. 
pp. 1009-1010, &c.) treats it like Plato, 
as 8 sort of corollary from the theory 
that Cognition is Sensible Perception. 
Simplikius farther observes (p. 65, 
b. 14) that Aristotle is not accurate 
in making ἐπιστητὸν correlate with 
ἐπιστήμη : that in Relata, the potential 
correlates with the potential, and the 
actual with the actual. The Cog- 
noscible is correlative, not with actual 
cognition (ἐπιστήμη) but with potential 
Cognition, or with a potential Cog- 
noscens. Aristotle therefore is right 
in saying that there may be ἐπιστητὸν 
without ἐπιστήμη, but this does not 
prove what he wishes to establish. 
Themistius,in anotherpassage of the 
Aristotelian Scholia,reasoning against 
Boethus, observes to the same effect as 
Simplikius,thatin relatives, the actual 
correlates with the actual, and the 
potential with the potential :--- 
Καίτοι, φησί γε ὁ Bonds, οὐδὲν 


κωλύει τὸν ἀριθμὸν εἶναι καὶ δίχα τοῦ 
ἀριθμοῦντος, ὥσπερ οἶμαι τὸ αἰσθητὸν 
καὶ δίχα τοῦ αἰσθανομένου---σφάλλεται 
δὲ, ἅμα γὰρ τὰ πρὸς τί, καὶ τὰ δυνάμει 
πρὸς τὰ δυνάμει: ὥστε εἶ μὴ τὸ ἀριθμη- 
τικὸν, οὐδὲ τὸ ἀριθμητόν (Schol. ad 
Aristot. Physic. iv. p. 223, ἃ. p. 393, 
Schol. Brandis). 

Compare Aristotel. Metaphysic. M. 
1087, 8. 15, about τὸ ἐπίστασθαι δυνά- 
μει and τὸ ἐπίστασθαι ἐνεργείᾳ. 

About the essential co-existence of re- 
latives-—Sublato uno, tollitur alterum 
—see also Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 395, p. 449, Fabric. 

Σ Plato, Timeus, p. 51 B-E,compare 
Republic, v. p. 477. 

See this reasoning of Plato set forth 
in Zeller, Die Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, vol. ii. pp. 412-416, ed. 2nd. 

Nous,according to Plato(Tim. 51 E), 
belongs only tothe Godsand to a select 
few among mankind. It is therefore 
only tothe Gods and to these few men 
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So again, in the Phsedon,’ Sokrates proves the pre-existence 
of the human soul from the fact that there were pre-existent 
cognizable Ideas: if there were knowable Objects, there must 
also have been a Subject Cognoscens or Cognitionis capax. 
The two are different aspects of one and the same conception : 
upon which we may doubtless reason abstractedly under one 
aspect or under the other, though they cannot be separated 


in fact. 


Now both these two inferences of Plato rest on the 


assumed implication of Subject and Object.® 
In truth, the Protagorean measure or limit is even more 


plainly applicable to our mental intuitions and 
mental processes (remembering, imagining, conceiv- 
ing, comparing, abstracting, combining of hypo- 
theses, transcendental or inductive) than to the 
matter of our sensible experience.” In regard to the 


that Νοητὰ exist. To the rest of man- 
kind Nonrd are non-apparent and non- 
existent, 

* Plato, Phedon, pp. 76-77. ἴση 
ἀνάγκη ταῦτά τε (Ideas or Forms) 
εἶναι, καὶ τὰς ἡμετέρας ψυχὰς ηρὶν καὶ 
ἡμᾶς γεγονέναι----καὶ εἰ μὴ ταῦτα, οὐδὲ 
τάδε. ῬὙπερφυῶς, ἔφη ὁ Σιμμίας, δυκεῖ 
μοι ἡ αὐτὴ ἀνάγκη εἶναι, καὶ εἰς καλόν 
γε καταφεύγει ὃ λόγος, εἰς τὸ ὁμοίως 
εἶναι τήν τε ψυχὴν ἡμῶν πρὶν γενέσθαι 
ἡμᾶς, καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν ἣν σὺ νῦν λὲγεις. 

Compare p.92 Hof the same dialogue 
with the notes of Wyttenbach and 
Heindorf—“Heecautem ovolaldearum, 
rerum intelligibilium, αὐτῆς ἐστὶν (sc. 
τῆς ψυχῇς) ut hoc loco dicitur, est pro- 
pria et possessio anime nostra,” &. 

About the essential implication of 
Νοῦς with the Νοητὰ, as well as of τὸ 
δόξαζον with τὰ δοξαζόμενα, and of rd 
αἰσθανόμενον with τὰ αἰσθμτὰ, see Plu- 
tarch, De Anims Procreat. in Timso, 
pp. 1012-1024; and 8 curious passage 
- from Joannes Philoponus ad Aristot. 
Physica, cited by Karsten in his Com- 
mentatio De Empedoclis Philosophié, 
p. 372, and Olympiodorus ad Platon. 
Phsedon, p. 21. τὸν νοῦν φαμὲν ἀκρι- 
βῶς γινώσκειν, διότι αὐτὸς ἐστὶ τὸ 
νοητόν. 

Sydenham observes, in a note upon 
his translation of the Philébus (note 


Τὸ, p. 118), “Being Intelligent and | 


eing Intelligible are not only cor- 
relatives, but are so in their very 


The Prota- 
gorean mea- 
sure is even 
more easily 
shown, in re- 
ference to the 
intelligible 
worldthan in 
reference to 
sense. 


essence: neither of them can be at all, 
without the Being of the other.” 

* I think that the inference in the 
Pheedon is not necessary to prove that 
conclusion, nor in itself just. For when 
I speak of Augustus and Antony as 
having once lived, and as having 
fought the battle of Actium,itis noway 
neces that I should believe myself 
to have been then alive and to have 
seen them: nor when I speak of civil 
war as being now carried on in the 
United States of America, is it necus- 
sary that I should believe myself to be 
or to have been on the spot as a per- 
cipient witness. I believe, on evidence 
which appears to me satisfactory, that 
both these are real facts: that is, if I 
had been at Actium on the day of the 
battle, or if I were now in the United 
States, I should see and witness the 
facts here affirmed. These latter words 
describe the subjective side of the fact, 
without introducing are supposition 
that I have been myself present and 
percipient. 

b Bacon remarks that the processes 
called mental or intellectual are quite 
as much relative to man as those called 
sensational or perceptive. “ Idola Tri- 
bis sunt fundata in ips& natura hu- 
mana. Falso enim asseritur, Sensum 
humanum esse mensuram rerum: quin 
contra,omnes perceptiones, tam Sensis 
quam Mentis, sunt ex analogia homi- 
nis, non ex δηϑίορίδ Universi.” 
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Entia Rationis, divergence between one theorist and another is 
quite as remarkable, as the divergence between one percipient 
and another inthe most disputable region of Entia Perceptionis. 
Upon the separate facts of sense, there is a nearer approach 
to unanimity among mankind, than upon the theories whereby 
theorising men connect together those facts to their own 
satisfaction. An opponent of Protagoras would draw his most 
plausible arguments from the undisputed facts of sense. He 
would appeal to matter and what are called its primary qua- 
lities, as refuting the doctrine. For in describing mental 
intuitions, Mind or Subject cannot well be overlaid or ignored : 
but in regard to the external world, or material substance 
with its primary qualities, the objective sight is so lighted up 
and magnified in the ordinary conception and language—and 
the subjective side so darkened and put out of sight—that 
Object appears as if it stood single, apart, and independent. 
A man conceives objects, like houses and trees, as existing 
when he does not actually see or touch them, just as much 
as when he does see or touch them. He conceives them as 
existing independent of any actual sensations of his own: 
and he proceeds to describe them as independent altogether 
of himself as a Subject—or as absolute, not relative, exist- 
ences. But this distinction, though just as applied in ordinary 
usage, becomes inadmissible when brought to contradict the 
Protagorean doctrine; because the speaker professes to ex- 
clude what cannot be excluded, himself as concipient Subject.° 


Nemesius, the Christian Platonist, 
has a remark bearing upon this ques- 
tion. He says that the lower animals 
have their intellectual movements all 
determined by Nature, which acts 
alike in all the individuals of the 
species,but that the human intellect is 
not wholly determined by Nature ; it 
has a freer range, larger stores of Ideas, 
and more varied combinations: hence 
its manifestations are not the same in 
all, butdifferent in different individuals 
---ἐλεύθερον γάρ τὶ καὶ αὐτεξούσιον τὸ 
λογικὸν, ὅθεν οὐχ ἕν καὶ ταὐτὸν πᾶσιν 
ἔργον ἀνθρώποις, ὧς ἑκάστῳ εἴδει τῶν 
ἀλόγων (daw φύσει γὰρ μόνῃ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
κινεῖται, τὰ δὲ φύσει ὁμοίως παρὰ πᾶσίν 
ἐστιν" αἱ δὲ λογικαὶ πράξεις ἄλλαι παρ᾽ 


ἄλλοις καὶ οὐκ ἐξ ἀνάγκης αἱ αὗται παρὰ 
πᾶσιν. Nemesius, De Natura Hominis, 
6. li. p. 53: ed. 1565. 

¢ Bishop Berkeley observes :— 

‘“ But, say you, surely there is no- 
thing easier than to imagine trees in a 
ἀμ or books in a closet, and nobody. 

y to perceive them. I answer, you 
may so—there is no difficulty in it. 
But what is all this, more than ing 
in your mind certain ideas which you 
call books and trees, and at the same 
time omitting to frame the idea of any 
one that may perceive them? But do 
not you Asia A ceive or think of them 
all the while? tistherefore isnothing 
to the purpose. It only shows, you 
have the power of imagining or form- 
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It is he who conceives absent objects as real and existing, 
though he neither sees nor touches them : he believes fully, 


ing ideas in your mind: but it does 
not show that you can conceive it pos- 
sible that the objects of your thought 
may exist without the mind. To make 
out this, it ts necessary that you concetve 
them existing unconceived or unthought 
of, which ts a manifest repugnancy. 
hen we do our utmost to conceive 
the existence of external bodies, we 
are all the while only contemplating 
our own ideas. But the mind taking 
no notice of tteelf ἐδ deluded to think tt 
can and doth conceive bodies existing 
unthought of or without the mind, 
though at the same time they are 
apprehended by or exist in itself.” 
erkeley, Principles of Human 
Knowledge, sect. xxiii. p. 34, ed. of 
Berkeley's Works, 1820. The same 
argument is enforced in Berkeley’s 
First Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous, pp. 145-146 of the same 
volume. 

I subjoin a passage from the work 
of Professor Bain on Psychology, where 
this difficult subject is carefully ana- 
lysed (The Senses and the Intellect, 

. 370). “There is no possible know- 
fades of the world except in reference 
to our minds. Knowledge means a 
state of mind: the knowledge of ma- 
terial things is a mental thing. We 
are incapable of discussing the exist- 
ence ofan independent material world: 
the very act is a contradiction. We 
can speak only of a world presented to 
our own minds. By an illusion of 
language we fancy that we are capable 
of contemplating a world which does 
not enter into our own mental exist- 
ence: but the attempt belies itself, 
for this contemplation is an effort of 
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“Solidity, extension, space—the 
foundation properties of the material 
world—mean, as has been said above, 
certain movements and energies of our 
own bodies, and exist in our minds in 
the shape of feelings of force, allied 
with visible and tactile, and other 
sensible impressions. The sense of the 
external is the consciousness of parti- 
cular energies and activities of our 
own.” 

(p. 376). “We seem to have no 
better way of assuring ourselves and 


all mankind, that with the conscious 
movement of opening the eyes there 
will always be a consciousness of light, 
than by saying that the light exists as 
an independent fact, without any eyes 
to see it. But if we consider the fact 
fairly we shall see that this assertion 
errs, not simply in being beyond any 
evidence that we can have, but also in 
being ἃ self-contradiction. We are 
affirming that to have an existence out 
of our minds, which we cannot know 
but as in our minds. In words we 
assert independent existence, while in 
the very act of doing so we contradict 
ourselves. Even a possible world im- 
plies a possible mind to conceive it, 
just as much as an actual world im- 
plies an actual mind. The mistake of 
the common modes of expression on 
this matter is the mistake of supposing 
the abstractions of the mind to havea 
separate and independent existence. 
Instead of looking upon the doctrine 
of an external and independent world 
as a generalisation or abstraction 
grounded on our particular experi- 
ences, summing up the past and pre- 
dicting the future, we have got into 
the way of maintaining the abstraction 
to be an independent reality, the foun- 
dation, or cause, or origin, of all these 
experiences.” 

To the same purpose Mr. Mansel 
remarks in his Bampton Lectures on 
“The Limits of Religious Thought.” 

“A second characteristic of Con- 
sciousness is, that it is only possible in 
the form of a relation. There must be 
a Subject or person conscious, and an 
Object or thing of which he is con- 
scious. There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors ; 
and in that union each exists only as 
itis related tothe other. The subject 
is a subject only in so far as it is con- 
scious of an object: the object is an 
object only so far as it is apprehended 
by a subject; and the destruction of 
either is the destruction of conscious- 
ness itself. It is thus manifest that 
@ consciousness of the Absolute is 
equally self-contradictory with that of 
the Infinite. Our whole notion of 
Existence is necessarily relative, for it 
is existence as conceived by us. But 
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that if he were in a certain position near them, he would 
experience those appropriate sensations of sight and touch, 
whereby they are identified. Though he eliminates himself 
as a percipient, he cannot eliminate himself as a concipient: 
i.e. as conceiving and believing. He can conceive no object 
without being himself the subject conceiving, nor believe in 
any future contingency without being himself the Subject 
believing. He may part company with himself as percipient, 
but he cannot part company with himself altogether. His 
conception of an absent external object, therefore, when fully 
and accurately described, does not contradict the Protagorean 
doctrine. But itis far the most plausible objection which can 
be brought against that doctrine, and it is an objection de- 
duced from the facts or cognitions of sense. 

1 cannot therefore agree with Plato in regarding the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine—Homo Mensura—as having any depend- 
ance upon, or any necessary connection with, the other theory 


existence, as we conceive it, is but a 
name for the several ways in which 
objects are presented to our conscious- 
ness—a general term embracing a 
variety of relations. To assume Ab- 
solute Existence as an object of 
thought is thus to suppose a relation 
existing when the related terms exist 
no longer. An object of thought exists, 
as such, in and through its relation to 
a thinker; while the Absolute, assuch, 
is independent of all relation.” 

Dr. Henry More has also a passage 
asserting the essential correlation on 
which I am here insisting (Immor- 
tality of the Soul, ch. ii. p. 3). And 
Professor Ferrier, in his Institutes of 
Metaphysic, has given much valuable 
elucidation respecting the essential 
relativity of cognition. 

Though this note is already long, I 
shall venture to add from an eminent 
German critic— Trendelenburg — a 
passage which goes to the same point. 

“Das Seyn ist als die absolute Posi- 
tion erklart worden; Der Begriff des 
Seyns driicke bloss das aus—es werde 
bey dem einfachen Setzen eines Was 
sein Bewenden haben. Es hat sich hier 
die abstracte Vorstellung des Seyns 
nur in eine verwandte Anschauung 
umgekleidet : denndas Gesetzte steht 


in dem Raum da: und insofern fordert 
die absolute Position schon den Begriff 
des seienden Etwas, das gesetzt wird. 
Fragt man wetter, 80 ist in der absoluten 
Position schon derjenige mitgedacht, der 
da seizt. Das Seyn wird also nicht 
unabhangig aus sich selbst bestimme, 
sondern zur Erklirung ein Verhaltnisa 
zu der Thitigkeit des Gedankens her- 
beygezogen. 

“Ahbnlich wiirde jede von vom 
herein versuchteBestimmung desDen- 
kens ausfallen. Man wiirde es nur 
durch einen Bezug zu den Dingen 
erlautern konnen, welche in dem Den- 
ken Grund und Mass finden. Wir 
begeben uns daher jeder Erklirung, 
und setzen eine Vorstellung des Den- 
kens und Seyns voraus, in der Hoff- 
nung, dass beyde mit jedem Schritte 
der Untersuchung sich in sich selbst 
bestimmen werden.” “Indem werDen- 
ken und Seyn unterscheiden, fragen 
wir, wie ist es moéglich, dass sich im 
Erkennen Denken und Seyn vereinigt? 
Diese Vereinigung sprechen wir vor- 
ldufig als eine Thatsache aus, die das 
Theoretische wie das Praktische be- 
herrscht.” Trendelenburg, Logische 
Untersuchungen, sect. 3, pp. 103-104, 


Berlin, 1840. 
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(canvassed in the Thesetétus) which pronounces cognition to 
be sensible perception. Objects of thought exist in objectaiways 
relation to a thinking Subject; as Objects of sight Subjec— 
or. touch exist in relation to a seeing or touching τ the other, 
Subject. And this we shall find Plato himself Plat co admits 
declaring in the Sophistes (where his Eleatic dis- sophistes. 
putant is introduced as impugning a doctrine substantially 
the same as that of Plato himself in the Phedon, Timeus, 
and elsewhere) as well as here in the Thewtétus. In the 
Sophistes, certain philosophers (called the Friends of Forms 
or Ideas) are noticed, who admitted that all sensible or per- 
ceivable existence (yéveorep—Fientia) wasrelative to a(capable) 
sentient or percipient— but denied the relativity of Ideas, and 
maintained that Ideas, Concepts, Intelligible Entia, were not 
relative but absolute. The Eleate combats these philosophers, 
and establishes against them—That the Cogitable or Intel- 
ligible existence, Ens Rationis, was just as much relative to an 
Intelligent or Cogitant subject, as perceivable existence was 
relative to a Subject capable of perceiving—That Existence, 
under both varieties, was nothing more than a potentiality, 
correlating with a counter-potentiality (τὸ γνωστὸν with τὸ 
γνωστικόν, τὸ αἰσθητὸν with τὸ αἰσθητικόν), and never realised 
except in implication therewith.4 

This doctrine of the Eleate in the Platonic Sophistes co- 
incides with the Protagorean—Homo Menswra—con- Fistosrepre- 
strued in its true meaning: Object is implicated fe ‘rouge: 
with, limited or measured by, Subject: a doctrine 


rean doctrine 
in intimate 
proclaiming the relativeness of all objects perceived, 


conjunction 
with the He- 
rakleitean. 


ἃ Plato, Sophistes, pp. 247-248. 

The view taken of this matter by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the third 
chapter of the first book of his System 
of Logic, is very instructive; see espe- 
cially pp. 65-66 (ed. 4th). 

Aristippus (one of the Sokratici viri, 
contemporary of Plato) and the Ky- 
renaic sect affirmed the doctrine—ér: 
μόνα τὰ πάθη καταληπτά. <Aristokles 
refutes them by saying that there can 
be no πάθος without both ear and 
Subject—rootv and πάσχον. And he 
goes on to declare that t ene three are 
of necessary co-existence or consub- 


atantiality. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἀνάγκη γε mpla 
ταῦτα συνυφίστασθαι --- τό τε πάθος 
αὐτὸ, καὶ τὸ ποιοῦν, καὶ rd τί τις (ap. 
Eusebium, , Prep. Ev. xiv. 19, 1). 

I apprehend thatAristokles by thease 
words does not really refute what 
Aristippus meant toaffirm. Aristippus 
meant to affirm the Relative, sade 
decline affirming anything beyond ; 
and in this Aristokles agrees, making 
the doctrine even more comprehen- 
sive by showing that Object as are 
as Subject are relative ge Sader 
cated both with each other and in the 


πάθος. 
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conceived, known, or felt—and the omnipresent involution οὗ 
the perceiving, conceiving, knowing, or feeling, Subject: the 
object varying with the Subject. “As things appear to me, 
so they are to me: as they appear to you, so they are to 
you.” This theory is just and important, if rightly under- 
stood and explained: but whether Protagoras did so explain 
or understand it, we cannot say; nor does the language of 
Plato enable us to make out. Plato passes on from this theory 
to another, which he supposes Protagoras to have held without 
distinctly stating it: That there is no Ens distinguishable in 
itself, or. permanent, or stationary : that all existences are in 
perpetual flux, motion, change—acting and reacting upon 
each other, combining with or disjoining from each other.° 

Turning to the special theory of Protagoras (Homo Men- 
κί εον sura), and producing arguments, serious or ironical 
sensiblefacts, in its defence, Sokrates says— What you call colour 
byhim. 88 no definite place or existence either within you 
or without you. It is the result of the passing collision be- 
tween your eyes and the flux of things suited to act upon 
them. It is neither in the agent nor in the patient, but is 
something special and momentary generated in passing be- 
tween the two. It will vary with the subject: it is not the 
same to you, to another man, to a dog or horse, or even to 
yourself at different times. The object measured or touched 
cannot be in itself either great, or white, or hot: for if it 
were, it would not appear different to another Subject. Nor 
can the Subject touching or measuring be in itself great, or 
white, or hot: for if so, it would always be so, and would not 
be differently modified when applied to a different object. 
Great, white, hot, denote no positive and permanent attribute 
either in Object or Subject, but a passing result or impression 
generated between the two, relative to both and variable with 
either.‘ 


4 Plato, Thestét. p. 152 Ὁ. isin perpetual movement, molecular as 
Though Plato states the grounds of | well as in masses. 
this Sees 0 his ironical way,as ifit; ‘ Plato, Thestét. pp. 153-154. 
were an absurd fancy, yet it accident- | ὃ δὴ ἕκαστον εἶναί φαμεν χρῶμα, οὔτε 
ally coincides with the largest views of | +b πρόσβαλλον οὔτε τὸ προσβαλλόμενον 
modern physical science. Absolute | ἔσται, ἀλλὰ μεταξύ τι ἑκάστῳ ἴδιον 
rest is own in nature: all matter | γεγονός. 
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To illustrate this farther (continues Sokrates)—suppose we 
have here six dice. If I compare them with three 
other dice placed by the side of them, I shall call 
the six dice more and double: if I put twelve other 
dice by the side of them, I shall call the six fewer ous oom 
and half. Or take an old man—and put a growing /°* 
youth by his side. Two years ago the old man was taller than 
the youth : now, the youth is grown, so that the old man is the 
shorter of the two. But the old man, and the six dice, have 
remained all the time unaltered, and equal to themselves. How 
then can either of them become either greater or less? or how 
can either really be so, when they were not so before ἢ 5 

The illustration here furnished by Sokrates brings out 
forcibly the negation of the absolute, and the affir- 
mation of universal relativity in all conceptions, 


Relations are 
nothing in 
the object 
purely and 
simply, with- 


Relativity 
twofold— 
to the com- 


judgments, and predications, which he ascribes to Jodo an, 
Protagoras and Herakleitus. The predication re- besides th ὃ 
specting the six dice denotes nothing real, inde- descrived. 


pendent, absolute, inhering in them: for they have undergone 
no change. It is relative, and expresses a mental comparison 
made by me or some one else. It is therefore relative in two 
different senses:—1. To some other object with which the 
comparison of the dice is made:—2. To me as comparing 
Subject, who determine the objects with which the comparison 
shall be made."—Though relativity in both senses 1s com- 


& Plato, Thesotét. pp. 154-15 5: Com- 
pare the reasoning in the Phsedon, pp. 
g6-97-I01. 

Ὁ The Aristotelian Category of Rela- 
tion (ra πρὸς τί, Categor. p. 6, a. 36) 
designates one object apprehended and 
named relatively to some other object 
—as distinguished from object appre- 
hended and named not thus relatively, 
which Aristotle considers as per sé 
καθ᾽ αὗτό (Ethica Nikomach. i. p. 1090, 
a. 21). Aristotle omits or excludes 
relativity of the object apprehended 
to the percipient or concipient subject, 
which is the sort of relativity directly 
noted by the Protagorean doctrine. 

Occasionally Aristotle passes from 
relativity in the former sense to 
relativity in the latter; as when he 
discusses ἐπιστητὸν and ἐπιστήμη, 


VOL. 1]. 


alluded to in one of my former notes 
on this dialogue. But he seems ὑπ» 
conscious of any transition. In the 
Categories, Object, as implicated with 
Subject, does not seem to have been 
distinctly present to his reflection. In 
the third k of the Metaphysica, 
indeed, he discusses professedly the 
i eae of Protagoras ; and among his 
objections against it, one is, that it 
makes everything relative or πρὸς τί 
(Metaph. I. p. 1011, @ 20, b. ἐν This 
is hardly true inthe sense which πρὸς 
vi bears as one of his Categories ; but 
it is true in the other sense to which I 
have adverted. 

A clear and full exposition of what 
is meant by the Relativity of Human 
Knowledge, will be found in Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s most recent work, ‘Ex- 


4 
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prehended by the Protagorean affirmation—Homo Mensura— 
yet relativity in the latter sense is all which that affirmation 
essentially requires. And this is true of all propositions, 
comparative or not—whether there be or be not reference to 
any other object beyond that which is directly denoted. But 
Plato was here illustrating the larger doctrine which he 
ascribes to Protagoras in common with Herakleitus: and 
therefore the more complicated case of relativity might suit 
his purpose better. 

Sokrates now re-states that larger doctrine, in general 
terms, as follows. 

The universe is all flux or motion, divided into two im- 
Statement or Wense concurrent streams of force, one active, the 


the doctrine other passive ; adapted one to the other, but each 


i olark. including many varieties. One of these is Object : 


tnvofrre, the other is, sentient, cognizant, concipient, Subject. 
‘gorse. Object as well as Subject is, in itself and separately, 
indeterminate and unintelligible—a mere chaotic Agent or 
Patient. It is only by copulation and friction with each other 
that they generate any definite or intelligible result. Lvery 
such copulation, between parts adapted to each other, gene- 
rates a twin offspring: two correlative and inseparable results 
infinitely diversified, but always born in appropriate pairs :' 
a definite perception or feeling, on the subjective side—a 
definite thing perceived or felt, on the objective. There 
cannot be one of these without the other: there can be no 
objective manifestation without its subjective correlate, nor 
any subjective without its objective. This is true not merely 
about the external senses—touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing 
—but also about the internal,—hot and cold, pleasure and 
pain, desire, fear, and all the countless variety of our feelings 
which have no separate names. Hach of these varieties of 
feeling has its own object co-existent and correlating with it. 
Sight, hearing, and smell, move and generate rapidly and 
amination of Sir William-Hamilton’s | Ἔκ δὲ τῆς τούτων ὁμιλίας καὶ τρίψεως 
aoa ch. ii. pp. 6-15. ΤΟΣ ἄλληλα γίγνεται ἔκγονα πλήθει 
: ato, Τμοο δι. 5 150 A. μὲν ἄπειρα, δίδυμα δὲ---τὸ μὲν, αἰσθητὸν, 

ὡς τὸ πᾶν κίνησις ἦν, καὶ ἄλλο παρὰ | τὸ δὲ αἴσθησις, ἀεὶ συνεκπίπτουσα καὶ 


τοῦτο οὐδέν. Τῆς δὲ κινήσεως δύο εἴδη, | γεννωμένη μετὰ τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ. 


᾿πλήθει μὲν ἄπειρον ἑκάτερον, δύναμιν | * Plato, Thestét. p. 156 Β. 
δὲ τὸ Ae ποιεῖν ἔχον, τὸ δὲ πάσχειν. ᾽ P. 15 
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from afar: touch and taste, slowly and only from immediate 
vicinity: but the principle is the same in all. Thus, e.., 
when the visual power of the eye comes into reciprocal action 
with its appropriate objective agent, the result between them 
is, that the visual power passes out of its abstract and inde- 
terminate state into a concrete and particular act of vision— 
the seeing a white stone or wood: while the objective force 
also passes out of its abstract and indeterminate state into 
concrete—so that it is no longer whiteness, but a piece of 
white stone or wood actually seen.! 

Accordingly, nothing can be affirmed to exist separately 
and by itself. All existences come only as twin and Agent and 
correlative manifestations of this double agency. In absolute Ens, 
fact neither of these agencies can be conceived independently, 
and apart from the other: each of them is a nullity without 
the other." If either of them be varied, the result also will 
vary proportionally: each may be in its turn agent or patient, 
according to the different partners with which it comes into 
confluence." It is therefore improper to say—Such or sucha 
thing exists. Existence absolute, perpetual, and unchange- 
able is nowhere to be found: and all phrases which imply it 
are incorrect, though we are driven to use them by habit and 
for want of knowing better. All that is real is, the perpetual 
series of changeful and transient conjunctions; each Object, 
with a certain Subject,—each Subject, with a certain Object.° 
This is true not merely of individual objects, but also of those 
complex aggregates rationally apprehended which receive 
generic names, man, animal, stone, &c.? You must not there- 


1 Plato, Thesetét. p. 150 E. ὁ μὲν 
ὀφθαλμὸς ἄρα ὄψεως ἔμπλεως ἐγένετο 
καὶ ὁρᾷ δὴ τότε καὶ ἐγένετο οὔ τι 
ὄψις BAN ὀφθαλμὸς ὁρῶν, τὸ 
δὲ ξυγγέννησαν τὸ χρῶμα λευκότητος 
περιεπλήσθη καὶ ἐγένετο οὐ λευ- 
pp rns αὖ ἀλλὰ λευκὸν, εἴτε ξύλον 
εἴτε λίθος εἴτε ὁτιοῦν χρῆμα ξυνέβη 
χρωσθῆναι τῷ τοιούτῳ χρώματ. 

Plato’s conception of the act of vision 
was—That fire darted forth from the 
eyes of the percipient and came into 
confluence or coalescence with fire ap- 
proaching from the perceived object 
(Plato, Timeus, pp. 45 C, 67 ©). 

m Plato, Thestét. Ὁ. 157 A. ἐπεὶ 
καὶ τὸ ποιοῦν εἶναί τι καὶ τὸ πάσχον ad 


τι ἐπὶ ἑνὸς νοῆσαι, ὥς φασιν, οὐκ εἶναι 
παγίως. Οὔτε γὰρ ποιοῦν ἔστι τι, πρὶν 
ἂν τῷ πάσχοντι ξυνέλθῃ---οὔτε πάσχον, 
πρὶν ἂν τῷ ποιοῦντι, &o. 

" Plato, Thesmtét. p.157 A. τό τέ 
τινι ξυνελθὸν καὶ ποιοῦν, ἄλλῳ ad προσ- 
πεσὸν πάσχον ἀνεφάνη. 

© Plato, Thestét. p.157 B. οὐδὲν 
εἶναι ἂν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, ἀλλά τινι ἀεὶ 
γίγνεσθαι, τὸ δ᾽ εἶναι παντάχοθεν ἐξαι- 
ρετέον, ὅτο. 

P Plato, Thestét. p. 157 B. δεῖ δὲ 
kal κατὰ μέρος οὕτω λέγειν καὶ περὶ 
πολλῶν ἀθροισθέντων, ᾧ δὴ ἀθροίσματι 
ἄνθρωπόν τε τίθενται καὶ λίθον καὶ 
ἕκαστον ζῶόν τε καὶ εἶδος. 

In this passage I follow Heindorf’s 


Ζ 
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fore say that anything 18, absolutely and perpetually, good, 
honourable, hot, white, hard, great—but only that it is so 
felt or esteemed by certain subjects more or less numerous.! 
The arguments advanced against this doctrine from the 
Arguments phenomena of dreams, distempers, or insanity, admit 
duane, (continues Sokrates) of a satisfactory answer. A 
eee man who is dreaming, sick, or mad, believes in 
swered. ~~ realities different from, and inconsistent with, those 
which he would believe in when healthy. But this is because 
he is, under those peculiar circumstances, a different Subject, 
unlike what he was before. One of the two factors of the 
result being thus changed, the result itself is changed." The 
cardinal principle of Protagoras—the essential correlation, 
and indefeasible fusion, of Subject and Object, exhibits itself 
in a perpetual series of definite manifestations. To say that I 
(the Subject) perceive,—is to say that I perceive some 
Object: to perceive and perceive nothing, is a contradiction. 
Again, if an Object be sweet, it must be sweet to some perci- 
pient Subject: sweet, but sweet to no one, is impossible. 
Necessity binds the essence of the percipient to that of some- 
thing perceived: so that every name which you bestow upon 
either of them implies some reference to the other; and no 
name can be truly predicated of either, which implies exist- 
ence (either perpetual or temporary) apart from the other.' 
Such is the exposition which Sokrates is here made to 
Expsitionof give, of the Protagorean doctrine. How far the ar- 


one a” §6.g uments, urged by him in its behalf, are such as 

cute” Protagoras himself either really urged, or would have 
degree just. adopted, we cannot say. In so far as the doctrine 
explain tne asserts essential fusion and implication between 


explanation which seems dictated by 
the last word εἶδος. Yet I am not sure 
that Plato does really mean here the 


ἡμῶν ἡ ἀνάγκη τὴν οὐσίαν συνδεῖ μὲν, 
συνδεῖ δὲ οὐδενὶ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἡμῖν 
αὐτοῖς: ἀλλήλοις δὴ λείπεται συνδε- 


generic aggregates. He had before 
talked about sights, sounds, hot, cold, 
hard, &c., the separate sensations. He 
may perhaps here mean simply in- 
dividual things as aggregates or ἀθροίσ- 
para—a man, a stone, &. 

4 Plato, Thestét. p. 157 Εἰ. 

F Plato, Thestét. p. 159. 

® Plato, Thestét. p. 160 A. 

* Plato, Thestét. p. 100B, ἔπειπερ 


δέσθαι (4. 6. τὸν αἰσθανόμενον and τὸ 
ποιοῦν αἰσθάνεσθαι). “Ὥστε εἴτε τις 
εἶναι τι ὀνομάζει, τινὶ εἶναι, 
ἢ rivds, ἢ πρός τι, ῥητέον αὖ- 
τῷ, εἴτε γίγνεσθαι: αὐτὸ δὲ 
ἐφ᾽ αὑτοῦ τι ἢ ὃν ἣ γιγνόμενον 
οὔτε αὐτῷ λεκτέον, οὔτ' &A- 
λου λέγοντος ἀποδεκτέον. 

Compare Aristot. Metaphys. T. 6, p. 
IOI, & 23. 
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facts of con- 
sciousness by 


Subject and Object, with actual multiplicity of dis- 

tinct Subjects—denying the reality either of absolute independent 

and separate Subject, or of absolute and separate Objects 

Object"—-I think it true and instructive. We are reminded 
that when we affirm anything about an Object, there is 
always (either expressed or tacitly implied) a Subject or Sub- 
jects (one, many, or all), to whom the Object 7s what it is 
declared to be. This is the fundamental characteristic of 
consciousness, feeling, and cognition, in all their actual va- 
rieties. All of them are bi-polar or bi-lateral, admitting of 
being looked at either on the subjective or on the objective 
side. Comparisons and contrasts, gradually multiplied, be- 
tween one consciousness and another, lead us to distinguish 
the one of these points of view from the other. In some 
cases, the objective view is brought into light and promi- 
nence, and the subjective thrown into the dark and put out 
of sight: m other cases, the converse operation takes place. 
Sometimes the Ego or Subject is prominent, sometimes the 
Mecum or Object.* Sometimes the Objective is as it were 


« Aristotle, in a passage of the 
treatise De Animf& (iii. 2-4-7-8, ed. 
Trendelenburg, p. 425, b. 25, p. 420, a. 
15-25, Bekk.), impugns an opinion of 
certain antecedent φυσιόλογοι whom 
he does not specify; which opinion 
seems identical with the doctrine of 
Protagoras. These philosophers said, 
that “there was neither white nor 
black without vision, nor savour with- 
out the sense of taste.” Aristotle says 
that they were partly right, partly 
wrong. They were right in regard to 
the actual, wrong in regard to the 
potential. The actual manifestation 
of the perceived is one and the same 
with that of the percipient, though the 
two are not the same logically in the 
view of the reflecting mind (ἡ δὲ τοῦ 
αἰσθητοῦ ἐνέργεια καὶ τῆς αἰσθήσεως 7 
αὐτὴ μέν ἐστι καὶ μία, τὸ δὲ εἶναι οὐ 
ταὐτὸν abrais). But this is not true 
when we speak of them potentially— 
διχῶς γὰρ λεγομένης τῇς αἰσθήσεως καὶ 
τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ, τῶν μὲν κατὰ δύναμιν 
τῶν δὲ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, ἐπὶ τούτων μὲν 
συμβαίνει τὸ λεχθὲν, ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἑτέρων 
ov συμβαίνει. "AAA ἐκεῖνοι ἁπλῶς 
ἔλεγον περὶ τῶν λεγομένων οὐχ ἁπλῶς. 

I think that the distinction, which 


Aristotle insists upon as ἃ confutation 


of these philosophers, is not well 
founded. What he states, in very just 
language, about actual perception is 
equally true about potential perception. 
As the present fact of actual perception 
implicates essentially a determinate 
percipient subject with a determinate 
perceived object, and admits of being 
looked at either from the one point of 
view or from the other—so the concept 
of potential perception implicates in 
likemanner an indeterminate perceiv- 
able with an indeterminate subject 
competent to perceive. The perceiv- 
able or cogitable has no meaning 
except in relation to some Capax 
Percipiendi or Capax Cogitandi. 

x The terms Ego and Mecum, to 
express the antithesis of these two 
λόγῳ μόνον χωριστὰ, are used by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier in his very acute treatise, 
Institutes of Metaphysic, pp. 93-96. 
The same antithesis is otherwise ex- 
pressed by various modern writers in 
the terms Ego and non-Ego—le moi et 
le non-moi. I cannot think that this 
last is the proper way of expressing it. 
You do not want to negative the Ego, 
but to declare its essential implication 
with a variable correlate; to point out 
the bilateral character of the act of 
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divorced from the Subject, and projected outwards, so as to 
have an illusory appearance of existing apart from and inde- 
pendently of any Subject. In other cases, the subjective view 
is so exclusively lighted up and conspicuous, that Object dis- 
appears, and we talk of a mind conceiving, as if it had no 
correlative Concept. It is possible, by abstraction, to.indicate, 
to name, and to reason about, the one of these two points of 
view without including direct notice of the other: this is ab- 
straction or logical separation—a mental process useful and 
largely applicable, yet often liable to be mistaken for real dis- 
tinctness and duality. In the present case, the two abstractions 
become separately so familiar to the mind, that this supposed 
duality is conceived as the primordial and fundamental fact: 
the actual, bilateral, consciousness being represented as a tem- 
porary derivative state, generated by the copulation of two 
factors essentially independent of each other. Such a theory, 
however, while aiming at an impracticable result, amounts 
only to an inversion of the truth. It aims at explaining our 


consciousness. The two are not merely 
Relata secundum dici but Relata secun- 
dum esse, to use a distinction recognised 
in the scholastic logic. 

The implication of Subject and 
Object is expressed in a peculiar 
manner (though still clearly) by Ari- 
stotle in the treatise De Anim§, iii. 8, 
431, b. 21. 9 ψυχὴ τὰ ὄντα πώς- 
ἐστὶ πάντα' ἣ γὰρ αἰσθητὰ τὰ ὄντα ἢ 
νοητὰ. ἐστὶ δ᾽ ἡ ἐπιστήμη μὲν τὰ ἐπι- 
στητά, πως, 78 αἴσθησις τὰ αἰσιθητά. 
The adverb was (τρόπον τίνα, a8 
Simplikius explains it, fol. 78, b. 1) 
here deserves attention. “ The soul is 
all existing things tn a certain way (or 
looked at under a certain aspect). All 
things are either Percepta or Cogitata: 
now Cognition is in a certain sense the 
Cognita—Perception is the Percepta.” 
He goes on to say that the Percipient 
Mind is the Form of Percepta, while 
the matter of Percepta is without : but 
that the Cogitant Mind is identical 
with Cogitata, for they have no matter 
(iii. 4, 12, p. 430, ἃ. 3, With the com- 
mentary of Simplikius, p. 78, b. 17, 
f. 19, 8.12). This is in other words 
the Protagorean doctrine—That the 
mind is the measure of all existences; 
and that this is even more true about 
νοητὰ than about αἰσθητά. That doc- 


trine is completely independent of the 
theory, that ἐπιστήμη is αἴσθησις. 

It is in conformity with this affirma- 
tion of Aristotle (partially approved 
even by Oudworth, see Mosheim’s 
Transl. of Intell. Syst. Vol. 11. ch. viii. 
Pp. 27.28)--- ψυχή πως τὰ ὕντα ἔστι 
πάντα---Ὠδὺ -Myr. John Stuart Mill 
makes the following striking remark 
about the number of ultimate Laws of 
Nature :— 

“It is useful to remark, that the 
ultimate |Laws of Nature cannot 
possibly be less numerous than the 
distinguishable sensations or other 
feelings of our nature: those, I mean, 
which are distinguishable in quality, 
and not merely in quantity or degree. 
For example, since there is a phe- 
nomenon sut generis called colour, 
which our consciousness testifies to be 
not 8 particular degree of some other 
phenomenon, as heat, or odour, or 
motion, but intrinsically unlike all 
others,it follows that thereare ultimate 
laws of colour. The ideal limit there- 
fore of the explanation of natural 
phenomena would be to show that each 
distinguishable variety of our sensa- 
tions or other states of consciousness 
has only one sort of cause.” (System 
of Logic, Book iii. oh. 14, 8. 2.) 
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consciousness as a whole; whereas all that we can really 
accomplish, is to explain, up to a certain point, the conditions 
of conjunction and sequence between different portions of our 
consciousness. It also puts the primordial in the place of the 
derivative, and transfers the derivative to the privilege of 
the primordial. It attempts to find a generation for what is 
really primordial—the total series of our manifold acts of con- 
sciousness, each of a bilateral character, subjective on one 
side and objective on the other: and it assigns as the gene- 
rating factors two concepts obtained by abstraction from these 
very acts,—resulting from multiplied comparisons,—and ulti- 
mately exaggerated into an illusion which treats the logical 
separation as if it were bisection in fact and reality. 

In Plato’s exposition of the Protagorean theory, the true 
doctrine held by Protagoras,’ and the illusory eX- pistes at- 


planation (whether belonging to him or to Plato papi nS* 
himself), are singularly blended together. He  gaeansene 
denies expressly all separate existence either of teniaity. 
Subject or Object—all possibility of conceiving or gnddnjective. 


describing the one as a reality distinct from the other. 
He thus acknowledges consciousness and cognition as essen- 
tially bilateral. Nevertheless he also tries to explain the 
generation of these acts of consciousness, by the hypothesis of 


Y The elaborate Dissertation of Sir | the exception of a few late absolute 


William Hamilton, on the Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned (standing first in 
his ‘ Discussions on Philosophy’), isa 
valuable contribution to metaphysical 
philosophy. He affirms and shows, 
“That the Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable: its notion 
being only a negation of the Condi- 
tioned, which last can alone be posi- 
tively known and conceived” (p. 12); 
refuting the opposite doctrine as pro- 
claimed, with different modification, 
both by Schelling and Cousin. 

In an Appendix to this Dissertation, 
contained in the same volume (p. 008), 
Sir W. Hamilton not only re-asserts the 
doctrine (“Our whole knowledge of 
mind and matter is relative, condi- 
tioned — relatively conditioned. Of 
things absolutely or in themselves, be 
they external, be they internal, we 
know nothing, or know them only as 
incognisable,” &c.)—but affirmsfarther 
that philosophers of every school, with 


theorisers in Germany, have always 
held and harmoniously re-echoed the 
same doctrine. 

In proof of such unanimous agree- 
ment, he cites passages from seventeen 
different philosophers. 

The first name on his list stands as 
follows:—‘‘1. Protagoras—(as reported 
by Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, 
Diogenes Laertius, &c.)—Man is (for 
himself) the measure of all things.” 

Sir William Hamilton understands 
the Protagorean doctrine as I under- 
stand it, and as I have endeavoured to 
represent it in the present chapter. It 
has been very generally misconceived. 

I cannot, however, agree with Sir 
WilliamHamilton in thinking that this 
theory respecting the Unconditioned 
and the Absolute, has been the theory 
generallyadopted byphilosophers. The 
passages which he cites from other 
authors are altogether insufficient to 
prove such an 8 ation. 
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a latens processus behind them and anterior to them—two con- 
tinuous moving forces, agent and patient, originally distinct, 
conspiring as joint factors to a succession of compound results. 
‘But when we examine the language in which Plato describes 
these forces, we see that he conceives them only as Abstrac- 
tions and Potentialities ;* though he ascribes to them a meta- 
phorical copulation and generation. “Every thing is motion 
(or change): of which there are two sorts, each infinitely 
manifold: one, having power to act—the other having power 
to suffer.” Here instead of a number of distinct facts of con- 
sciousness, each bilateral—we find ourselves translated by 
abstraction into a general potentiality of consciousness, also 
essentially bilateral and multiple. But we ought to recollect, 
‘that the Potential is only a concept abstracted from the actual, 
—and differing from it in this respect, that it includes what has 
been and what may be, as well as what is. But it is nothing 
new and distinct by itself: it cannot be produced as a substan- 
tive antecedent to the actual, and as if it afforded explanation 
thereof. The general proposition about motion or change 
(above cited in the words of Plato), as far as it purports to get 
behind the fact of consciousness and to assign its cause or ante- 
cedent—is illusory. But ifconsidered as a general expression 
for that fact itself, in the most comprehensive terms—indi- 
cating the continuous thread of separate, ever-changing acts 
of consciousness, each essentially bilateral, or subjective as well 
as objective—in this point of view the proposition is just and 
defensible." 


* Plato, Thestét. 33, p. 156A. 


THS | 


Turgot observes (CEuvres, vol. iii. 


δὲ κινήσεως δύο εἴδη, πλήθει μὲν ἄπει- | pp. 108-110; Article in the Encyclo- 


pov ἑκάτερον, δύναμιν δὲ τὸ μὲν ποιεῖν 
ἔχον, τὸ δὲ πάσχειν. 

® In that distinction, 
Aristotle lays so much stress, between 
Actus and Potentia, he declares Actus 
or actuality to be the Prius—Potentia 
or potentiality tobe the Posterius. See 
Metaphysica, @. 8, 1049, b. i Beqg. ; 
De Animf, ii. 4, 415, a. 17. The Po- 
tential is a derivative from the Actual 
—derived by comparison, abstraction, 
and logical analysis; a Mental con- 
cept, helping us to describe, arrange, 
and reason about, the multifarious acts | 
of sense or consciousness—but not an 
anterior generating reality. 


| pédie, Existence) :---- 


“Le prémier fondement de la notion 


upon which | d'existence est, la conscience de notre 


propre sensation, et le sentiment du 
Moi qui résulte de cette conscience. 
La rélation nécessaire entre l’étre ap- 
poet et ’étre appercu, consideré 
ors du Moi, suppose dans ces termes 
la méme réalité. Il y a dans l’un et 
dans |’autre un fondement de cette 
rélation, que homme, s’il avoit un 
langage, pourroit désigner par le nom 
commun d@’existence ou de présence : car 
ces deux notions ne seroient point en- 
core distinguées l’une de l'autre. 
“Mais il est important d’observer 
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It is to be remembered, that the doctrine here criticised is 
brought forward by the Platonic Sokrates as a doctririe not 
his own, but held by others; among whom he ranks Prota- 
goras as one. 

Having thus set forth in his own language, and as an 
advocate, the doctrine of Protagoras, Sokrates proceeds to 
impugn it: in his usual rambling and desultory way, but 
with great dramatic charm and vivacity. He directs his 
attacks alternately against the two doctrines: 1. Homo Men- 


sura: 2. Cognition is sensible perception. 
I shall first notice what he advances against Homo Men- 


8Ura. 


struction from Protagoras." 


geometrician like Theodorus.° 


It puts every man (he says) on a par as to 
wisdom and intelligence: and not only every man, 
but every horse, dog, frog, and other animal along 
with him. Each man is a measure for himself: all 
his judgments and beliefs are true: he is therefore 
as wise as Protagoras and has no need to seek in- 
Reflection, study, and 
dialectic discussion, are superfluous and useless to 
him: he is a measure to himself on the subject of 
geometry, and need not therefore consult a professed 


Arguments 
advanced by 
the Platonic 
Sokrates 
against the 
Protagorean 
doctrine. He 
says that it 
puts the wise 
and foolish 
on ἃ par— 
that it con- 
tradicts the 
common con- 
sciousness. 
Not every 
one, but the 
wise man 
only, is a 
measure. 


The doctrine is contradicted (continues Sokrates) by the 


common opinions of mankind : 
Every one believes that there are 


measure on all things. 


for no man esteems himself a 


some things on which he is wiser than his neighbour—and 


others on which his neighbour is wiser than he. 


que ni la simple sensation des objets 
présens, ni la peinture que fait l’imagi- 
nation des objets absens, ni le simple 
rapport de distance ou d’activité réci- 
proque, commun aux uns et aux autres 
—ne sont précisement la chose que 
Vesprit voudroit désigner par le mot 
général d’existence. C’est le fondement 
méme de ces rapports,supposé commun 
au Moi, ἃ l’objet vu, et ἃ ’objet simple- 
ment distant, sur lequel tombe véri- 
tablement et le nom α΄ existence et notre 


affirmation, lorsque nous disonsqu’une | j 


chose existe. Ce fondement n’est ni ne 
peut étre connu immédiatement, et ne 
nous est pve que par les rapports 
généraux quile supposent. Nous nous 
en formons cependant une espece d’idée 


People are 


que nous tirons par voie d’abstraction 
u témoignage que la conscience nous 
rend de nous-mémes et de notre sensa- 
tion actuelle: c’est &-dire, que nous 
transportons en quelque sorte cette con- 
science du Moisur les objets extérieurs, 
par une espéce d’assimilation vague, 
démentie aussitot par la séparation de 
tout ce qui caractérise le Moi, mais qui 
ne suffit pas moins pour devenir le 
fondement d’une abstraction ou d'un 
signe commun, et pour étre Vobjet de nos 

ugemens.” 

> Plato, Thestét. ὁ. 48, 49, p. 161. 
Compare Plato, Kratylus, p. 386 C, 
where the same argument is em- 
ployed. 

ε΄ Plato, Themtét. 0. 67, p. 169 A. 
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constantly on the look out for teachers and guides.? If Pro- 
tagoras advances an opinion which others declare to be false, 
he must, since he admits their opinion to be true, admit his 
own opinion to be false. No animal, nor any common man, 
is a measure; but only those men, who have gone through 
special study and instruction in the matter upon which they 
pronounce.‘ 

In matters of present and immediate sensation, hot, cold, 
In matters dry, moist, sweet, bitter, &c., Sokrates acknowledges 


of present 


sentiment that every man must judge for himself, and that 


pan Judge what each man pronounces is true for himself. So 


δαῦτο πον t00, about honourable or base, just or unjust, holy or 


oedalknew. unholy—whatever rules any city may lay down, are 


nated = true for itself: no man, no city,—is wiser upon 
these matters than any other But in regard to what is 
good, profitable, advantageous, healthy, é&c., the like cannot 
be conceded. Here (says Sokrates) one man, and one city, 
is decidedly wiser, and judges more truly, than another. 
We cannot say that the judgment of each is true; or that 
what every man or every city anticipates to promise good 
or profit, will necessarily realise such anticipations. In such 
cases, not merely present sentiment, but future consequences 
are involved. 

Here then we discover the distinction which Plato would 
draw.' Where present sentiment alone is involved, as in hot 
and cold, sweet and bitter, just and unjust, honourable and 
base, &c., there each is a judge for himself, and one man is no 
better judge than another. But where future consequences 
are to be predicted, the ignorant man is incapable: none but 
the professional Expert, or the prophet,« is competent to 
declare the truth. When a dinner is on table, each man 
among the guests can judge whether it is good: but while it 
is being prepared, none but the cook can judge whether it 
will be good.™ This is one Platonic objection against the opi- 


¢ Plato, Themtét. c. 70, p. 170. Ὁ Plato, Thestét. ο. 75, p. 172. 

9 Plato, Thestét. o. 72, p. 171. ' Plato, Thestét. ο. 89, p. 178. 

Οὐκοῦν τὴν αὑτοῦ ἂν ψευδῆ Evyxwpor, | ἢ Plato, Thestét. c. 90, p. 179. εἴπη 
εἰ τὴν τῶν ἡγουμένων αὐτὸν ψεύδεσθαι | τοὺς συνόντας ἔπειθεν, ὅτι καὶ τὸ μέλλον 
ὁμολογεῖ ἀληθῆ εἶναι; . ἔσεσθαί τε καὶ δόξειν οὔτε μάντις οὔτε 

{ Plato, Themtét. 6. 73, p.171 6, τις ἄλλος ἄμεινον κρίνειεν ἢ αὐτὺς αὑτῷ. 

ε Plato, Thestét. pp. 172 A, 177 E. τὰ Plato, Thestét. c. 90, p. 178. 
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nion of Protagoras, when he says that every opinion of every 


man is true. 


Another objection is, that opinions of different 


men are opposite and contradictory," some of them contra- 
dicting the Protagorean dictum itself. 
Such are the objections urged by Sokrates against the Pro- 


tagorean doctrine—Homo Mensura. 

have been perhaps in the treatise of Protagoras, 
_ which unfortunately we do not possess, some reason- 
ings or phrases countenancing the opinions against 
which Plato here directs his objections. But so far 


There may Plato, when 
eim 
the aoetrins 
ofProtagoras, 
states that 
doctrine 
without the 
qualification 
roperly be- 
onging to it. 


as I can collect, even from the words of Plato himself 1 belief re- 


when he professes to borrow the phraseology of his 
opponent, I cannot think that Protagoras ever deli- 


lative to the 

condition of 

the believing 
mind. 


vered the opinion which Plato here refutes—That every opi- 


nion of every man is true. 


The opinion really delivered by 


Protagoras appears to have been °—That every opinion deli- 


» Plato, Thestét. c. 91, p. 179. 

Theodor. ᾿Ἐκείνῃ μοι δοκεῖ μάλιστα 
ἁλίσκεσθαι ὁ λόγος, ἁλισκόμενος καὶ 
ταύτῃ, ἧ τὰς τῶν ἄλλων δόξας κυρίας 
ποιεῖ, αὗται δὲ ἀφάνησαν τοὺς ἐκείνου 
λόγους οὐδαμῇ ἀληθεῖς ἡ γούμεναι. 

Sokrat. πολλαχῇ καὶ ἄλλῃ ἂν τό γε 
τοιοῦτον ἁλοίη, μὴ πᾶσαν παντὸς ἀληθῆ 
δόξαν εἶναι’ περὶ δὲ τὸ παρὸν ἑκάστου 
πάθος, ἐξ ὧν αἱ αἰσθήσεις καὶ αἱ κατὰ 
ταύτας δόξαι γίγνονται ἴσως δὲ οὐδὲν 
λέγω, ἀνάλωτοι γὰρ, εἰ ἔτυχον, εἰσί. 

ο Plato, Thestét. p. 152 A. 

Οὐκοῦν οὕτω πως λέγει (Protagoras), 
ὡς οἷα μὲν ἕκαστα ἐμοὶ φαίνεται, τοιαῦτα 
μὲν ἐπ ἐμοὶ----οἷα δὲ σοὶ, τοιαῦτα δὲ 

σοί. 

P. 158 A. τὰ φαινόμενα ἑκάστῳ 
ταῦτα καὶ εἶναι τούτῳ ᾧ φαίνεται. 

P. 160 Ὁ. ᾿Αληθὴς ἄρα ἐμοὶ ἢ ἐμὴ 
αἴσθησις" τῆς γὰρ ἐμῆς οὐσίας ἀεὶ ἔστιν' 
καὶ ἐγὼ κρίτης κατὰ τὸν Πρωταγόραν 
τῶν τε ὄντων ἐμοὶ, ὡς ἔστιν, καὶ τῶν 
μὴ ὕντων, ὧς οὐκ ἔστιν. 

Compare also pp. 166 D, 170 A, 
177 Ο. 

Instead of saying αἴσθησις (in the 
passage just cited, p. 160 D), we might 
with quite equal truth put ᾿Αληθὴς ἄρα 
ἐμοὶ 7 ἐμὴ νόησις' τῆς γὰρ ἐμῆς 
οὐσίας ἀεὶ ἔστιν. In this respect αἷσ- 
θησις and νόησις are on 8. par. Νόησις 
is just as much relative to ὁ γοῶν as 
αἴσθησις to ὁ αἰσθανόμενος. 

Sextus Empiricus adverts to the 
doctrines of Protagoras(mainlytopoint 


out how they are distinguished from 
those of the Bicentisal school, to which 
he himself belongs) in Pyrrhon. Hypot. 
i. sects. 215-219; adv. Mathematicos, 
Vii. 8. 60-04-388-400. He too imputes 
to Protagoras both the two doctrines. 
1. That man is the measure of all 
things: that what appears to each 
person is, to him: that all truth is 
thus relative. 2. Thatall phantasms, 
appearances, opinions, are true. Sextus 
reasons at some length (390 seq.) 
against this doctrine No. 2, and rea- 
sons very much as Protagoras himself 
would have reasoned, since he appeals 
toindividual sentiment and movement 
of the individual mind (οὐχ ὡσαύτως 
yap κινούμεθα, 391-400). It appears 
to me perfectly certain that Protagoras 
advanced the general thesis of Rela- 
tivity: we see this as well from Plato 
as from Sextus—xa) οὕτως εἰσάγει τὸ 
πρός τι---τῶν πρός τι εἶναι τὴν ἀληθείαν 
(Steinhart is of opinion that these 
words τῶν πρός τι εἶναι τὴν ἀληθείαν 
are an addition of Sextus himself, and 
do not describe the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras; an opinion from which I dis- 
sent, and which is contradicted by 
Plato himself, Steinhart, Einleitung, 
note 8). If Protagoras also advanced 
the doctrine—all opinions are true— 
this was not consistent with his car- 
dinal principle of relativity. Hither he 
himself did not take care always to 
enunciate the qualifications and limita- 
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vered by every man is true, to that man himself. But Plato, 
when he impugns it, leaves out the final qualification ; falling 
unconsciously into the fallacy of passing (as logicians say), 
ἃ dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter? The qualifica- 
tion thus omitted by Plato forms the characteristic feature of 
the Protagorean doctrine, and is essential to the phraseology 
founded upon it. Protagoras would not declare any proposi- 
tion to be true absolutely, or false absolutely. The phrase- 
ology belonging to that doctrine is forced upon him by Plato. 
Truth Absolute there is none, according to Protagoras. All 
truth is and must be truth relative to some one or more 
persons, either actually accepting and believing in it, or con- 
ceived as potential believers under certain circumstances. 
Moreover since these believers are a multitude of individuals, 
each with his own peculiarities—so no truth can be believed in, 
except under the peculiar measure of the believing individual 
mind. What a man adopts as true, and what he rejects as 
false, are conditioned alike by this limit: a limit not merely 
different in different individuals, but variable and frequently 
varying in the same individual. You cannot determine a 
dog, or a horse, or a child to believe in the Newtonian astro- 
nomy: you could not determine the author of the Principia 
in 1687 to believe what the child Newton had believed 
in 1647.1 To say that what is true to one man, is false to 
another—that what was true to an individual as a child or as 


tions which his theory requires, and 
which in common parlance dre omitted 
—Or his opponents left out the limita- 
tions which he annexed, and impugned 
the opinion as if it stood without any. 
This last supposition I think the most 
probable. 

The doctrine of Protagoras is cor- 
a given by Sextus in the Pyrrhon. 

t 


pot. 
P Aristotle, in commenting on the | ed. 1772, pp. 143-168) :— 
Protagorean formula, falls into a simi- | 


Euthydémus and Dionysodérus (Plat. 
Euthydémus, p. 297 D). 

4 Theargument produced by Platoto 
discredit the Protagorean theory, that 
it puts the dog or the horse on a level 
with man, furnishes in reality a forcible 
illustration of the truth of the theory. 

Mr. James Harris, the learned Ari- 
stotelian of the last century, remarks, 
in his Dialogue on Happiness (Works, 


“Every particular Species is, itself 


lar inaccuracy in slurring over the re- | to itself, the Measure of all things in 
strictive qualification annexed by Pro-| the Universe. As things vary in 
tagoras. Metaphysic. T. p. 1009, a. 6. | their relations to it, they vary also 
Compare hereupon Bonitz’s note upon | in their value. If their value be ever 
the passage, p. 199 of his edition. | doubtful, it can noway be adjusted but 

This transition without warning, | by recurring with accuracy to the 
a dicto secundum quid ad dictum’ natural State of the Species, and- to 
simplictter, is among the artifices those several Relations which such a 
ascribed by Plato to the Sophists State of course creates.” 
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a youth, becomes false to him in his advanced years, is no real 
contradiction : though Plato, by omitting the qualifying words, 
presents it as if it were such. In every man’s mind, the be- 
liefs of the past have been modified or reversed, and the beliefs 
of the present are liable to be modified or reversed, by sub- 
sequent operative causes: by new supervening sensations, 
emotions, intellectual comparisons, authoritative teaching, or 
society, and so forth. 

The fact, that all exposition and discussion is nothing more 


than an assemblage of individual judgments, deposi- au exposi- 
tion, and dis- 


tions, affirmations, negations, &c., is disguised from cussion is an 
aus . . °, 2 assemblage 
us by the elliptical form in which it is conducted. of individual 
: 5 J judgments 
For example :—I who write this book—can give and firme 
nothing more than my own report, asa witness, of ples 
facts known to me, and of what has been said, «lliptical 
thought, or done by others,—for all which I cite au- sme. 


thorities :—and my own conviction, belief or disbelief, as to 
the true understanding thereof, and the conclusions deducible. 
I produce the reasons which justify my opinion: I reply to 
those reasons which have been supposed by others to justify 
the opposite. It is for the reader to judge how far my 
reasons appear satisfactory to his mind.’ To deliver my own 
convictions, is all that is in my power: and if I spoke with 
full correctness and amplitude, it would be incumbent on me 
to avoid pronouncing any opinion to be true or false simply : 
I ought to say, it is true to me—or false to me. But to repeat 
this in every other sentence, would be a tiresame egotism. 
It is understood once for all by the title-page of the book: an 


r M. Destutt Tracy observes as fol- 
lows :— 

“De méme que toutes nos proposi- 
tions peuvent étre ramenées & la forme 
de propositions énonciatives, puisqu’au 
fond elles expriment toutes un juge- 
ment: de méme, toutes nos proposi- 
tions énonciatives peuvent étre tou- 
jours réduites ἃ n’étre qu'une de celles- 
ci. Je pense, je sais, ou je pergois, que 
telle chose est de telle maniére, ou 
que tel étre produit tel effet—proposi- 
tions dont nous sommes nous 
sujet, puisquaw fond nous sommes 
toujours le sujet de tous nos jugemens— 
puisqu’ils n’expriment jamais qu’une 
impression que nous éprouvons.” (Idéo- 


logie. Supplément & la premitre Sec- 
tion, vol. iv. pp. 164-105, ed. 1825 
duodec.) 

“On peut méme dire que comme 
nous ne sentons, ne savons, et ne con- 
naissons, rien que par rapport & nous 
—lidée, sujet de la proposition, est 
toujours en définitif notre Moi: Car 
quand je dis, cet arbre est vert, je dis 
réellement, je sens, je sats, je vois, que 
cet arbre est vert. Mais précisément 
parceque ce préeambule se trouve tou- 


le | jours dans toutes nos propositions, nous 


le supprimons quand nous voulons: et 
toute idée peut étre le sujet d’une pro- 

sition.” (Principes Logiques, vol. 
iv. ch. viii. ἢ. 231.) 
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opponent will know what he has to deal with, and will treat 
the opinions accordingly. If any man calls upon me to give 
him absolute truth, and to lay down the canon of evidence for 
identifying it—I cannot comply with the request, any farther 
than to deliver my own best judgment, what is truth—and to 
declare what is the canon of evidence which guides my own 
mind. Each reader must determine for himself whether he 
accepts it or not. I might indeed clothe my own judgments 
in oracular and vehement language: I might proclaim them 
as authoritative dicta: I might speak as representing the 
Platonic Ideal, Typical Man,—or as inspired by a δαίμων like 
Sokrates: I might denounce opponents as worthless men, 
deficient in all the sentiments which distinguish men from 
brutes, and meriting punishment as well as disgrace. If I 
used all these harsh phrases, I should only imitate what 
many authors of repute think themselves entitled to say, 
about THEIR beliefs and convictions. Yet in reality, I should 
still be proclaiming nothing beyond my own feelings :—the 
force of emotional association, and antipathy towards oppo- 
nents, which had grown round these convictions in my own 
mind. Whether I speak in accordance with others, or in 
opposition to others, in either case I proclaim my own reports, 
feelings, and judgments—nothing farther. I cannot escape 
from the Protagorean limit or measures.* 

To this theory Plato imputes as a farther consequence, that 
Argument — it equalises all men and all animals. No doubt, 
tagorean doc- the measure or limit as generically described, bears 
lines ail men alike upon all: but it does not mark the same degree 


* Sokrates himself states as much | Le monde entier ne nous est connu 
as thie in the course of his reply to , que dans une sorte de chambre ob- 
the doctrine of Protagoras, Thestét. scure: et lorsqu’au sortir d’une société 
171 D. ἀλλ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀνάγκη, οἶμαι, |. = = nombreuse nous croyons avoir lu dans 
“ἂν αὐτοῖς, καὶ τὰ δοκοῦντα del, ταῦτα les esprits et dans les coours, avoir 

; observé des caractéres, et senti (si je 


The necessity (ἀνάγκη) to which So- 
krates here adverts, is well expressed 
by M. Degérando. “En jugeant ce 
que pensent les autres hommes, en 
comprenant ce qu’ils éprouvent, nous 
ne sortons point en effet de nous- 
mémes, comme on seroit tenté de le 
croire. C'est dans nos propres idées 
que nous voyons leurs idées, leurs 
manitres d’étre, leur existence méme. 


puis dire ainsi) la vie d’un grand 
nombre d’hommes—nous ne faisons en 
effet que sortir d’une grande galerie 
dont notre imagination a fait tous les 
frais; dont elle a créé tous les person- 
nages, et dessiné, avec plus ou moins 
de vérité, tous les tableaux.” κό- 
rando, Des Signes et de l’Art de 
Penser, vol. i. ch. v. p. 132.) 
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in all. Each man’s bodily efforts are measured or 

limited by the amount of his physical force : this is Not true in 
alike true of all men: yet it does not follow that the quisiteto sus- 
physical force of all men is equal. The dog, the objection. 
horse, the newborn child, the lunatic, is each a measure of 
truth to himself: the philosopher is so also to himself: this is 
alike true, whatever may be the disparity of intelligence:- 
and is rather more obviously true when the disparity is great, 
because the lower intelligence has then a very narrow stock 
of beliefs, and is little modifiable by the higher. But though 
the Protagorean doctrine declares the dog or the child to be 
a measure of truth—each to himself—it does not declare 
either of them to be a measure of truth to me, to you, or to 
any ordinary by-stander. How far any person is a measure 
of truth to others, depends upon the estimation in which he 
is held by others: upon the belief which they entertain re- 
specting his character or competence. Here is a new element 
let in, of which Plato, in his objection to the Protagorean 
doctrine, takes no account. When he affirms that Protagoras 
by his equalising doctrine acknowledged himself to be no 
better in point of wisdom and judgment than a dog or a child, 
this inference must be denied.t The Protagorean doctrine is 
perfectly consistent with great diversities of knowledge, in- 
tellect, emotion, and character, between one man and another. 
Such diversities are recognised in individual belief and esti- 
mation, and are thus comprehended in the doctrine. Nor 
does Protagoras deny that men are teachable and modifiable. 
The scholar after being taught will hold beliefs different 
from those which he held before. Protagoras professed to 
know more than others, and to teach them: others on their 
side also believed that he knew more than they, and came to 
learn it. Such belief on both sides, noway contradicts the 
general doctrine here under discussion. What the scholar 
believes to be true, is still true to him: among those things 
which he believes to be true, one is, that the master knows 
more than he: in coming to be taught, he acts upon his own 
conviction. To say that a man is wise, is to say, that he 


* Plato, Thestét. c. 48-49, p. 161. ὅτι ἄλλον τυ 
6 δ᾽ ἄρα ἐτύγχανεν dy els hile I substitute the dog or horse as illus- 
οὐδὲν βελτίων βατράχου yuplvov, μὲ trations. 
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is wise in some one’s estimation: your own or that of some 
one else. Such estimation is always implied, though often 
omitted in terms. Plato remarks very truly, that every one 
believes some others to be on certain matters wiser than 
himself. In other words, what is called authority—that 
predisposition to assent, with which we hear the statements 
and opinions delivered by some other persons—is one of the 
most operative causes in determining human belief. The 
circumstances of life are such as to generate this predisposi- 
tion in every one’s mind to a greater or less degree, and 
towards some persons more than towards others. 

Belief on authority is true to the believer himself, like all 
Relief on au. 818 Other beliefs, according to the Protagorean doc- 
thority 6. trine: and in acting upon it,—in following the guid- 


believerhim- ance of A, and not following the guidance of B,— 


Suttons. he is still a measure to himself. It is not to be sup- 


belewers © posed that Protagoras ever admitted all men to be 
own mind. equally wise, though Plato puts such an admission 
into his mouth as an inference undeniable and obvious. His 
doctrineaffirms something altogether different :—that whether 
you believe yourself to be wise or unwise, in either case the 
belief is equally your own—equally the result of your own 
mental condition and predisposition,—equally true to your- 
self—and equally an item among the determining conditions 
of your actions. That the beliefs and convictions of one 
person might be modified by another, was a principle held 
by Protagoras not less than by Sokrates: the former em- 
ployed as his modifying instrument, eloquent lecturing—the 
latter, dialectical cross-examination. Both of them recognise 
the belief of the person to whom they address themselves as 
true to him, yet at the same time as something which may be 
modified and corrected, by appealing to what they thought 
the better parts of it against the worse. 

Again—Sokrates imputes it as a contradiction to Prota- 
Protgorean oras—“ Your doctrine is pronounced to be false by 


is 


false,tothoee MNANY Persons : but you admit that the belief of all 


who digsen 33 
from it. persons is true: therefore your doctrine is false.’”™ 


" Plato, Thestét, 6. 72, p.171 A. Sextus Empiric. (adv. Mathem. vii. 61) 
gives a pertinent answer to this objection. 
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Here also Plato omits the qualification annexed by Prota- 
goras to his general principle—Every man’s belief is true 
—that is, true to him. That a belief should be true, to 
one man, and false to another—is not only no contradiction 
to the formula of Protagoras, but 18 the very state of things 
which his formula contemplates. He of course could only 
proclaim it as true to himself. It is the express purpose of 
his doctrine to disallow the absolutely true and the absolutely 
false. His own formula, like every other opinion, is false to 
those who dissent from it: but it is not false absolutely, any 
more than any other doctrine. Plato therefore does not 
make out his charge of contradiction. 

Some men (says Sokrates) have learnt,—have bestowed 
study on special matters,—have made themselves 
wise upon those matters. Others have not done the 
like, but remain ignorant. It is the wise man only 
who is a measure: the ignorant mau neither is so, nor 
believes himself to be so, but seeks guidance from the wise.* 

Upon this we may remark—First, that even when the un- 
taught men are all put aside, and the erudites or Experts 
remain alone—-still these very erudites or Experts, the men of 
special study, are perpetually differing among themselves; so 
that we cannot recognise one as a measure, without repudiat- 
ing the authority of the rest.’ If by a measure, Plato means 
an infallible measure, he will not find it in this way: he is as 
far from the absolute as before. Next, it is perfectly correct 
that if any man be known to have studied or acquired expe- 
Yience on special matters, his opinion obtains an authority 
with others (more or fewer), such as the opinion of an ignorant 
man will not possess. ‘This is a real difference between the 
graduated man and the non-graduated. But it is a difference 
not contradicting the theory of Protagoras; who did not 
affirm that every man’s opinion was equally trustworthy in 
the estimation of others, but that every man’s opinion was 


Plato’s’ argu- 
ment—That 
the wise man 
alone is a 
measure— 
Reply to it. 


Plato, Thextét. o. 73, p. 171 C, 
©. 91, p, 179 B. 

y “Nam, quod dicunt omnino, se 
credere ei quem judicent fuisse sa- 
pientem—probarem, si id ipsum rudes 
etindocti judicare potuissent (statuere 
enim, qui sit sapiens, vel maximé vi- 


VOL, II. 


detur esse sapientis). Sed, ut potue- 
rint, potuerunt omnibus rebus auditis, 
cognitis etiam reliquorum sententiis: 
judicaverunt autem re semel auditd, 
atque ad unius se auctoritatem contu- 
lerunt.” (Cicero, Academic. Priora, 
ii. 3, 9.) 
2A 
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alike a measure to the man himself. The authority of the 
guide resides in the belief and opinion of those who follow 
him, or who feel prepared to follow him if necessity arises. 
A man gone astray on his journey, asks the way to his desti- 
nation from residents whom he believes to know it, just as he 
might look at a compass, or at the stars, if no other persons 
were near. In following their direction, he is acting on his 
own belief, that he himself is ignorant on the point in ques- 
tion and that they know. He is a measure to himself, both 
of the extent of his own ignorance, and of the extent of his 
own knowledge. And in this respect all are alike—every 
man, woman, child, and animal ;* though they are by no 


Plato, Thestét. ὁ. 74, p. 171 E. 
I transcribe the following from the 
treatise ofFichte (Beruf des Menschen, 
Destination de ’?Homme, Traduction 
de Barchou de Penhoén, ch. i. Le 
Doute, pp. 54, 55):— ayes 

‘‘ De la conscience de chaque indi- 
vidu, la nature se contemplant sous 
un point de vue différent, il en résulte 
que je m’appelle moi, et que tu t’ap- 
pelles tot. Pour toi, je suis hors de 
toi; et pour moi, tu es hors de moi. 
Dans ce qui est hors de moi, je me 
saisis d’abord de ce qui m’avoisine le 
plus, de ce qui est le plus & ma portée; 
toi, tu fais de méme., Chacun de 
notre cété, nous allons ensuite au dela. 
Puis, ayant commencé ἃ cheminer ainsi 
dans le monde de deux points de dé- 
part différens, nous suivons, pendant 
le reste de notre vie, des routes qui 
se coupent ca et la, mais qui jamais 
ne suivent exactement la méme direc- 
tion, jamais ne courent parallélement 
VYunealautre. Tousles individus pos- 
sibles peuvent étre: par conséquent 
aussi, tous les points de vue de con- 
science possibles. La somme de ces con- 
aciences individuelles fait la conscience 
universelle: il n’y a pas d’autre. Ce 
n’est en effet que dans l’individu que 
se trouve & la fois et la limitation et 
la réalité. Dans l’individu la con- 
science est entitrement déterminée par 
lanatureintimedeVindividu. I)n’est 
donné & personne de savoir autre 
chose que ce qu’il sait. Tne pourrait 
pas davantage savoir Jes mémes choses 

‘une autre facgon qu'il ne 168 sait.” 

The ae aa is enforced with 

eat originality and acuteness in a 
Fooent work of M. Eugéne Véron, Du 


Progrés Intellectuel dans l’Humanité, 
Supériorité des Arts Modernes sur les 
Arts Anciens (Paris, 1862, Guil- 
laumin). M.Véron applies his general 
doctrine mainly to the theory of Art 
and Msthetics : moreover he affirms 
more than I admit respecting human 
progress as a certain and constant 
matter of fact. But he states clearly, 
as an universal truth, the relative 
point of view—the necessary measure- 
ment for itself, of each individual mind 
—and the consequent obligation, on 
each, to allow to other minds the like 
liberty. We read, pp. 14-16-17 :— 

“‘ Cela revient & dire que dans quel- 
que cas que nous supposions, nous ne 
pouvons sentir que s la mesure de 
notre sensibilité, comprendre et juger 
que dans la mesure de notre intelli- 
gence; et quenos facultés étant en per- 
petuel developpement, les variations 
de notre personnalité entrainent néces- 
sairement celles de nos jugemens, 
méme quand nous n’en avons pas con- 
i Chaque homme a son 

esprit particulier. Ce que l’un com- 
prend sans peine, un autre ne le peut 
saisir; ce qui répugne & |’un, plait 
ἃ Vautre; ce qui me parait odieux, 
mon voisin l’approuve. Goclaus bonne 
envie que nous semblions avoir de 
nous perdre dans la foule, dedépouiller 
notre individualité pour emprunter 
des jugemens tout faits et des opinions 
taillées & la mesure et ἃ Pusage du 
| public—il est facile de voir que, tout 
| en ayant lair de répéter legon 
- apprise, nous jugeons & notre maniere, 
quand nous jugeons: que notre juge- 
ment, tout en paraiszant étre celui de 
tout le monde, n’en reste pas moins 
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means alike in the estimation of others, as trustworthy 
authorities. 

A similar remark may be made as to Plato’s distinction 
between the different matters to which belief may 
apply: present sensation or sentiment in one case 
—anticipation of future sensations or sentiments, in 
another. Upon matters of present sensation and 
sentiment (he argues), such as hot or cold, sweet or 
bitter, just or unjust, honourable or base, &c., one man is as 
good a judge as another: but upon matters involving future 
contingency, such as what is healthy or unhealthy,—profit- 
able and good, or hurtful and bad,—most men judge badly: 
only a few persons, possessed of special skill and knowledge, 
judge well, each in his respective province. 

I for my part admit this distinction to be real and im- 
portant. Most other persons admit the same." In νης smu 


Plato’s argu- 
ment as to 
the distinc- 
tion between 
present sen- 
sation and 
anticipation 
of the future. 


acting upon it, I follow out my belief,—and so do Relativity 
they. This is a general fact, respecting the circum- ea 
stances which determine individual belief. Like all Peeveshim- 


other causes of belief, it operates relatively to the *"'* 


individual mind, and thus falls under that general canon of 
relativity, which it is the express purpose of the Protagorean 
formula to affirm. Sokrates impugns the formula of rela- 
tivity, as if it proclaimed every one to believe himself more 
competent to predict the future than any other person. But 


personnel, et n’est pas une simple 
imitation: que cette ressemblance 
méme est souvent plus apparente que 
réelle: que lidentité extérieure des 
formules et des expressions ne prouve 
pas absolument celle de la pensée. 
Rien n’est élastique comme les mots, 
et comme les principes géneraux 
dans lesquels on pense enfermer les 
intelligences. C'est souvent quand le 
langage est le plus semblable qu’on 
est le plus loin de s’entendre. 

‘“‘ Dureste,quand méme cette ressem- 
blance serait aussi réelle qu'elle est 
fausse, en quoi prouverait-il Videntité 
nécessaire des intelligences? Qu’y 
aurait-il d’étonnant qu’au milieu de 
ce communisme intellectuel qui régit 
Véducation de chaque classe, et déter- 
mine nos habitudes intellectuelles et 
morales, les distinctions natives dispe- 


russent ou s’atténuassent? Ne faut-il 
pas plutét admirer l’opinifitre vitalité 
des differences originelles qui résistent 
ἃ tant de causes de nivellement ὃ 
L’identité primitive des intelligences 
n'est gqu’une fiction logique sans 
réalite—une simple abstraction de 
langage, qui ne repose que sur Videntité 
du mot avec lui-méme. Tout se reduit 
ἃ la possibilité abstraite des mémes 
développemens, dans les mémes con- 
ditions d’hérédité et d’éducation— 
mais aussi de développemens différens 
dans des circonstances différentes:c’est 
a dire, que l’intelligence de chacun 
n’est identique & celle de tous, qu’au 
moment ot elle n’est pas encore pro- 
prement une intelligence.” 

® Plato, Thestét. p. 179 A. πᾶς 
ἂν ὁμολογοῖ. 


2a2 
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no such assumption is implied in it. To say that a man isa 
measure to himself, is not to say that he is, or, that he 
believes himself to be, omniscient or infallible. A sick man 
may mistake the road towards future health, in many different 
directions. One patient may over-estimate his own know- 
ledge,—that is one way, but only one among several: 
another may be diffident, and may undervalue his own 
knowledge: a third may over-estimate the knowledge of his 
professional adviser, and thus follow an ignorant physician, 
believing him to be instructed and competent: a fourth, 
instead of consulting a physician, may consult a prophet, 
whom Plato® here reckons among the authoritative infallible 
measures in respect to future events: a fifth may (like the 
rhetor Ailius Aristeides°) disregard the advice of physicians, 
and follow prescriptions enjoined to him in his own dreams, 
believing them to be sent by lsculapius the Preserving God. 
Each of these persons judges differently about the road tofuture 
health: but each is alike a measure to himself: the belief of 
each is relative to his own mental condition and predisposi- 
tions. You, or I, may believe that one or other of them 18 
mistaken: but here another measure is introduced—your 
mind or mine. 

But the most unfounded among ali Plato’s objections to 
Plato’s argu. the Protagorean formula, is that in which Sokrates 


ment is un- 


met” 19 made to allege, that if it be accepted, the work of 
Proagoren dialectical discussion is at an end: that the So- 


formula be . . . se 

ae kratie Elenchus, the reciprocal scrutiny of opinions 
alectic . . . 

discussion between two dialogists, becomes nugatory—since 


annulled— every man’s opinions are right.t Instead of right, 
istru—— we must add the requisite qualification, here as 
recognises elsewhere, by reading, right to the man hamself. 
nomy ofthe Now, dealing with Plato’s affirmation thus corrected, 
—_— we must pronounce not only that it is not true, but 


b Plato, Thestét. p. 179 A, where | xxvii.—containing curious details 
Mr. Campbell observes in his note— ἰ about his habits and condition, and 
“The μάντις is introduced as being | illustrating his belief; especially Or. 
ἐπιστήμων of the future generally; | xxiii. p. 402s8eqq. The perfect faith 
justasthe physician is of future health | which he reposed in his dreams, and 
and disease, the musician of future | the confidence with which he speaks 
harmony,” &c. of the benefits derived from acting 

© See the fivediscoursesoftherhetor | upon them, are remarkable. 
Aristeides—'lepéy Λόγοι, Oratt. xxiii.- | “a Plato, Thestét. 49, p. 161 E. 
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that the direct reverse of it is true. Dialectical discussion 
and the Sokratic procedure, far from implying the negation 
of the Protagorean formula, involve the unqualified recogni- 
tion of it. Without such recognition the procedure cannot 
even begin, much less advance onward to any result. Dia- 
-lectic operates altogether by question and answer: the ques- 
tioner takes all his premisses from the answers of the 
respondent, and cannot proceed in any direction except that 
in which the respondent leads him. Appeal is always 
directly made to the affirmative or negative of the individual 
mind, which is thus installed as measure of truth or falsehood 
for wself. The peculiar and characteristic excellence of the 
Sokratic Elenchus consists in thus stimulating the interior 
mental activity of the individual hearer, in eliciting from 
him all the positive elements of the debate, and in making 
him feel a shock when one of his answers contradicts the 
others. Sokrates not only does not profess to make himself 
a measure for the respondent, but expressly disclaims doing 
so: he protests against being considered as a teacher, and 
avows his own entire ignorance. He undertakes only the 
obstetric process of evolving from the respondent mind what 
already exists in it without the means of escape—and of 
applying interrogatory tests to the answer when produced : 
if there be nothing in the respondent’s mind, his art is inap- 
plicable. He repudiates all appeal to authority, except that 
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of the respondent himself. 


e Read the animated passage in the 
conversation with Pélus,Plato,Gorgias, 
472, and Thestétus, 101 A. p. 150, 151. 

In this very argument of Sokrates 
(in the Thestétus) against the Pro- 
tagorean theory, we find him uncon- 
gsciously adopting (as I have already 
rémarked) the very language of that 
theory, as a description of his own 
procedure, p. I ΤΙ D. Compare with 
this a remarkable passage in the col- 
loquy of Sokrates with Thrasymachus, 
in Republic, i. 337 C. 

Moreover, the long and striking con- 
trast between the philosopher and the 
man of the world, which Plato em- 
bodies in this dialogue(the Thestétus, 
from p. 172 to 177), is so far from 
assisting his argument against Prota- 


Accordingly there is neither 


goras, that it rather illustrates the 
Protagorean pointof view. The beliefs 
and judgments of the man of the world 
are presented as flowing from his men- 
tal condition and predispositions: those 
of ioe) Pa ἐν her, from his. The two 
are radically dissentient: each appears 
to the other mistaken and misguided. 
Here is nothing to refute Protagoras. 
Each of the two is a measure for him- 
self. 

Yes, it will be said; but Plato’s 
measure is right, and that of the man 
of the world is wrong. Perhaps J may 
think so. As a measure for myself, 
I speak and act patie de But the 
opponents have not agreed to accept 
me any more than Plato as their judge. 
The case remains unsettled as before. 
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sense nor fitness in the Sokratic cross-examination, unless 
you assume that each person, to whom it is addressed, is a 
measure of truth and falsehood to himself. Implicitly indeed, 
this is assumed in rhetoric as well as in dialectic: wherever 
the speaker aims at persuading, he adapts his mode of speech 
to the predispositions of the hearer’s own mind; and he thus 
recognises that mind as a measure for itself. But the Sokratic 
Dialectic embodies thesame recognition, and thesame essential 
relativity to the hearer’s mind, more forcibly than any rhetoric. 
And the Platonic Sokrates (in the Phsdrus) makes it one of 
his objections against orators who addressed multitudes, that 
they did not discriminate either the specialties of different 
minds, or the specialties of discourse applicable to each.‘ 
Though Sokrates, and Plato so far forth as follower of 
Contrast with SOKrates, employed a colloquial method based on 
he fundamental assumption of the Protagorean for- 
umes mula—autonomy of each individual mind—whether 
wtih they accepted the formula in terms, or not; yet 
ectic. __ we shall find Plato at the end of his career, in 
his treatise De Legibus, constructing an imaginary city upon 
the attempted deliberate exclusion of this formula. We 
shall find him there monopolising all teaching and culture of 
his citizens from infancy upwards, barring out all freedom 
of speech or writing by a strict censorship, and severely 
punishing dissent from the prescribed orthodoxy. But then 
we shall also find that Plato in that last stage of his life— 
when he constitutes himself as lawgiver, the measure of truth 
or falsehood for all his citizens—has at the same time discon- 
tinued his early commerce with the Sokratic Dialectics. 
On the whole then, looking at what Plato says about the 
Pistoin Lrotagorean doctrine of Relativity—Homo Mensura 
—first, his statement what the doctrine really is, 
next his strictures upon it—we may see that he 
ascribes to it consequences which it will not fairly 
ot carry. He impugns it as if it excluded philosophy 
thefermals. and argumentative scrutiny: whereas, on the con- 
trary, it is the only basis upon which philosophy or “reasoned 
truth” can stand. Whoever denies the Protagorean auto- 
f Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 D-E; compare 268 A, 
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nomy of the individual judgment, must propound as his 
counter theory some heteronomy, such as he (the denier) ap- 
proves. If I am not allowed to judge of truth and falsehood 
for myself, who is to judge for me? Plato, in the Treatise 
De Legibus, answers very unequivocally :—assuming to him- 
self that infallibility which I have already characterised as 
the prerogative of King Nomos: “I, the lawgiver, am the 
judge for all my citizens: you must take my word for what is 
true or false: you shall hear nothing except what my censors 
approve-—and if nevertheless, any dissenters arise, there are 
stringent penalties in store for them.” Here is an explicit 
enunciation of the Counter-Proposition,’ necessary to be main- 
tained by those who deny the Protagorean doctrine. If you 
pronounce a man unfit to be the measure of truth for himself, 
you constitute yourself the measure, in his place: either di- 
rectly as lawgiver—or by nominating censors according to 
your own judgment. As soon as he is declared a lunatic, some 
other person must be appointed to manage his property for 
him. You can only exchange one individual judgment for 
another. You cannot get out of the region of individual 
judgments, more or fewer in number: the King, the Pope, the 
Priest, the Judges or Censors, the author of some book, or the 
promulgator of such and such doctrine. The infallible measure 
which you undertake to provide must be found in some person 
or persons—if it can be found at all: in some person selected 
by yourself—that is, in the last result, yourself." 


Relative by any twist of reasoning. 
What Platonic critics call “Der Ge- 
gensatz des Seins und des Scheins” (see 
Steinhart, Einleitung zum Thestét. p. 
37) is unattainable, All that is attain- 
able is the antithesis between that 


+ & Professor Ferrier’s Institutes of 
Metaphysic exhibit an excellent ex- 
ample of the advantages of setting 
forth explicitly the Counter-Proposi- 
tion—that which an author intends to 
deny, as well as the Proposition, which 


he inténds to affirm and prove. 

h Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikomach. 
x. 1176, & 15) δοκεῖ δ᾽ ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς 
τοιούτοις εἶναι, τὸ φαινόμενον τῷ 
σπουδαίφ. “That ἐδ, which appears 
to be in the judgment of the wise or 
virtuous man.” The ultimate appeal 
is thus acknowledged to be, not to an 
abstraction, but to some one or more 
individual persons whom Aristotle 
recognises as wise. That is truth 
which this wise man declares to be 
truth. You .cannot escape from the 


which appears to one person, and that 
which appears to one or more others, 
choose them as you will: between 
that which appears at a first glance, 
or at a distance, or on careless inspec- 
tion—and that which appears after 
close and multiplied observations and 
comparisons, after full discussion, &c. 
Das Seyn is that which appears to the 

ron or persons whom we judge to 
Be wise, under these latter favourable 
circumstances. 


Epiktetus, i. 28,1. Τί ἔστιν αἴτιον 
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It is only when the Counter-Proposition to the Protagorean 


ay ee eee 


it, the basis of all free discussion and scrutiny 18 
withdrawn: philosophy, or what is properly called 
reasoned truth, disappears. In itself it says little. 
Yet little as its positive import may seem to be, it clashes 
with various illusions, omissions, and exigencies, 


poe incident to the ordinary dogmatising process. It 
formula substitutes the concrete in place of the abstract—the 
Nevers insist complete in place of the elliptical. Instead of Truth 

' and Falsehood, which present to us the Abstract 
valesfer and impersonal as if it stood alone—the Objective 
itm te divested of its Subject—we are translated into the 
‘Abstractions 


real world of beliefs and disbeliefs, individual be- 
lievers and disbelievers: matters affirmed or denied by some 
Subject actual or supposable—by you, by me, by him or 
them, perhaps by all persons within our knowledge. All 
men agree in the subjective fact, or in the mental states 
called belief and disbelief: but all men do not agree in the 
matters believed and disbelieved, or in what they speak of as 
Truth and Falsehood. No infallible objective mark, no 
common measure, no canon of evidence, recognised by all, 
has yet been found. What is Truth to one maz, is not truth, 
and is often Falsehood, to another: that which governs the 
mind as infallible authority in one part of the globe, is treated 
with indifference or contempt elsewhere.' Each man’s belief, 
τοῦ σνγκατατίθεσθαί τινι; Td every word of this poem, but every 
ὅτ ᾿ 7 word of every poem which has ever 


been written in Sanscrit. If you ask 
a man whether he really believes any 


i Respecting the grounds and con- 
ditions of belief among the Hindoos, 
Sir William Sleeman (Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official, ch. 
xxvi. vol. i. pp. 227-228) observes as 
follows :— 

‘Every word of this poem (the 
Ramaen,Ramayana)the people assured 
me was written, if not by the hand of 
the Deity himself, at least by his 
inspiration, which was the same thing, 
and it must consequently be true. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred among 
the Hindoosimplicitly believe not only 


very egregious absurdity quoted from 
these books,he replies with the greatest 
naiveté, ‘Isit not written in the book; 
and how should it be there if not true?” 
The greater the improbability,the more 
monstrous and preposterous the fic- 
tion, the greater is the charm that it 
has over their minds; and the greater 
their learning in the Sanscrit, the more 
are they under the influence of this 
charm. Believing all to be written 
by the Deity, or by his inspirations, 
and the men and things of former 
days to have been very different from 
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though in part determined by the same causes as the belief 
of others, is in part also determined by causes peculiar to 
himself. When a man speaks of Truth, he means what he 
himself (along with others, or singly, as the case may be) 
believes to be Truth; unless he expressly superadds the indi- 
cation of some other persons believing in it. This is the 
reality of the case, which the Protagorean formula brings into 
full view; but which most men dislike to recognise, and dis- 
guise from themselves as well as from others in the common 
elliptical forms of speech. In most instances a believer en- 
tirely forgets that his own mind is the product of a given time 
and place, and of a conjunction of circumstances always 
peculiar, amidst the aggregate of mankind—for the most part 
narrow. He cannot be content (like Protagoras) to be a 
measure for himself and for those whom his arguments may 
satisfy. This would be to proclaim what some German critics 


denounce as Subjectivism.* 


the men and things of the present 
day, and the heroes of these fables to 
have been demigods, or people en- 
dowed with powers far superior to 
those of the ordinary men of their 
own day—the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment considered: nor 
do questions of probability, or possi- 
bility, according to those analogies, 
ever obtrude to dispel the charm with 
which they are so pleasingly bound. 
They go on through life reading and 
talking of these monstrous fictions, 
which shock the taste and under- 
standing of other nations, without 
once questioning the truth of one 
single incident, or hearing it ques- 
tioned. There was a time, and that 
not very distant, when it was the same 
in England and in every other Euro- 
pean nation; and there are, I am 
afraid, some parts of Europe where 
it is so still. But the Hindoo faith, 
so far as religious questions are cun- 
cerned, is not more capacious or absurd 
than that of the Greeks and Romans 
in the days of Sokrates and Cicero; 
the only difference is, that among the 
Hindoos, a greater number of the 
questions which interest mankind are 
brought under the head of religion.” 
k This is the objection taken by 
Schwegier, Prantl, and other German 
thinkers, against the Protagorean doc- 
trine (Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, vol. i. 


He insists upon constituting 


p. 12 seq.; Schwegler, Gesch. der 
Philos. im Umriss. 8. 11, Ὁ. p. 26, ed. 
5th). I had transcribed from each of 
these works a passage of some length, 
but I cannot find room for them in 
this note. 

These authors both say, that the 
Protagorean canon, properly under- 
stood, is right, but that Protagoras 
laid it down wrongly. They admit 
the principle of Subjectivity, as an 
essential aspect of the case, in regard 
to truth; but they say that Protagoras 
was wrong in appealing to individual, 
empirical, accidental, subjectivity of 
each man at every varying moment, 
whereas he ought to have appealed to 
an ideal or universal subjectivity. 
“What ought to be held true, right, 
good, &c.,”(says Schwegler) “ must be 
decided doubtless by me, but by me so 
far forth as a rational and thinking 
being. Now my thinking, my reason, 
is not something specially belonging 
to me, but something common to all 
rational beings, something universal ; 
so far therefore as I proceed as a 
rational and thinking person, my sub- 
jectivity is an universal subjectivity. 
Every thinking person has the con- 
sciousness that what he regards as 
right, duty, good, evil, &c., presents 
itself not merely to him as such, but 
also to every rational person, and that, 
consequently, his judgment possesses 
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himself—or some authority worshipped by himself—or some 
abstraction interpreted by himself—a measure for all others 
besides, whether assentient or dissentient. That which he 
believes, all ought to believe. 

This state of mind in reference to belief is usual with most 
men, not less at the present day than in the time of Plato and 
Protagoras. It constitutes the natural intolerance prevalent 
among mankind; which each man (speaking generally), in the 
case of his own beliefs, commends and exults in, as a virtue. It 
flows as a natural corollary from the sentiment of belief, though 
it may be corrected by reflection and social sympathy. Hence 
the doctrine of Protagoras—equal right of private judgment 


to each man for himself—becomes inevitably unwelcome. 


the character of universality, universal 
validity: in one word, Objectivity.” 

Here it is explicitly asserted that 
wherever a number of individual men 
employ their reason, the specialities of 
sacl πε βρεῖς and they arrive at the 
same conclusions— Reason being a 
guide impersonal as well as infallible. 
And this same view is expressed by 
Prantl in other language, when he 
reforms the Protagorean doctrine by 
saying, “ Das Denken ist der Mass der 
Dinge.” 

To me this assertion appears 80 
distinctly at variance with notorious 
facts, that I am surprised when I find 
it advanced by learned historians of 
philosophy, who recount the very facts 
which contradict it. Can it really be 
necessary to repeat that the reason of 
one man differs most materially from 
that of another—and the reason of the 
same person from itself, at different 
times—in respect of the arguments ac- 
cepted, the authorities obeyed, the con- 
clusions embraced? The impersonal 
Reason is a mere fiction ; the universal 
Reason is an abstraction, belonging 
alike to all particular reasoners, con- 
sentient or dissentient, sound or un- 
sound, &c. Schwegler admits the Pro- 
tagorean canon only under a reserve 
which nullifies its meaning. To say 
that the Universal Reason is the mea- 
sure of truth is to assign no measure at 
all. The Universal Reason can only 
make itself known through an inter- 
preter. The interpreters are dissen- 
tient; and which of them is to hold 
the privilege of infallibility? Neither 
Schwegler nor Prantl are forward to 
specify who the interpreter is, who is 


entitled to put dissentients to silence; 
both of them keep in the safe obscurity 
of an abstraction—“ Das Denken ”— 
The Universal Reason. Protagoras re- 
cognises in each dissentient an equal 
right to exercise his own reason, and 
to judge for himself. 

n order to show how thoroughly in- 
correct the language of Schwegler and 
Prantl is, when they talk about the 
Universal Reason as unanimous and 
unerring, I transcribe from another 
eminent historian of philosophy a de- 
scription of what philoesph has been 
from ancient times down tothe present. 

Degérando, Histoire Comparée des 
Systémes de Philosophie, vol. i. p. 
49:—“ Une multitude d’hypothéses, 
élevées en quelque sorte au hasard, et 
rapidement détruites: une diversité 
d’opinions, d’autant plus sensible que 
la philosophie a été plus développée : 
des sectes, des tis méme, des dis- 
putes interminables, des spéculations 
stériles, des erreurs maintenues et 
transmises par une imitation aveugle: 
quelques découvertes obtenues avec 
lenteur, et mélangées d’idées fausses : 
des réformes annencées ἃ chaque siétcle 
et jamais accomplies: une succession 
de doctrines qui se renversent les unes 
les autres sans pouvoir obtenir plus de 
solidité : la raison humaine ainsi pro- 
menée dans un triste cercle de vicissi- 
tudes, et ne s’élevant & quelques é 
ques fortunées que pour retomber 
bienté6t dans de nouveaux écarts, &c. 
. - - les mémes questions, enfin, qui 

tagérent il y a plus de vingt sidcles 

es premiers génies de la Grice, agitées 
encore aujourd’hui aprés tant de volu- 
mineux écrits consacrés ἃ les discuter.” 
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Weare told that Demokritus, as well as Plato and Aristotle, 
wrote against Protagoras. The treatise of Demo- aristotic 
kritus is lost: but we possess what the two latter attempts to 
said against the Protagorean formula. In myjudg- , Ὁ 
ment both failed in refuting it. Each of them pro- Hivery reader 
fessed to lay down objective, infallible, criteria of ee 
truth and falsehood: Demokritus on his side, and examining 
the other dogmatical philosophers, professed to do Ὁ 
ferent way." Now the Protagorean formula neither allows 
nor disallows any one of these proposed objective criteria: 
but it enunciates the appeal to which all of them must be 
submitted—the subjective condition of satisfying the judg- 
ment of each hearer. Its protest is entered only when that 
condition is overleaped, and when the dogmatist enacts his 
canon of belief as imperative, peremptory, binding upon all 
(allgemeingiltig) both assentient and dissentient. I am 
grateful to Aristotle for his efforts to lay down objective 
canons in the research of truth: but I claim the right of 
examining those canons for myself, and of judging whether 
that, which satisfied Aristotle, satisfies me also. The same 
right which I claim for myself, I am bound to allow to all 
others. The general expression of this compromise is, the 
Protagorean formula. No one demands more emphatically to 
be a measure for himself, even when all authority is opposed 
to him, than Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias." 

After thus criticising the formula—Homo Mensura—Plato 


m Plutarch, adv. Kolot. p. 1108. 

According to Demokritus all sen- 
sible perceptions were conventional, or 
varied according to circumstances, or 
according to the diversity of the per- 
cipient Subject ; but there was an ob- 
jective reality—minute,solid, invisible 
atoms, differing in figure, position, and 
movement, and vacuum along with 
them. Such reality was intelligible 
only by Reason. Νόμῳ γλυκὺ, * 


ee εἶναι κὶ 
αἰσθητὰ, οὐκ ἔστι δὲ κατὰ 
ταῦτα ἀλλὰ τὰ ἄτομα μόνον καὶ 

Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. 
135-139; Diogenes. Laert. ix. 72. 


See Mullach, Democriti Fragm. pp. 
204-208. 

The discourse of Protagoras Περὶ 
τοῦ ὄντος, was read by Porphyry, who 
apparently cited from it a passage 
verbatim, which citation Eusebius un- 
fortunately has not preserved (EKuse- 
bius, Prepar. Evang. x. 3, 17). One 
of the speakers in arpayty ialogue 
(describing a repast at the house of 
Longinus at Athens to celebrate 
Plato’s birthday) accused Plato of 
having ae largely from the argu- 
ments of Protagoras—axpbs τοὺς ey rd 
ty eladyorras. Allusion is probably 
made to the Platonic dialogues Par- 
menides and Sophistes. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 472. 
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proceeds to canvass the other doctrine, which he ascribes to 
Plato's exe. rotagoras along with others, and which he puts 
into the mouth of Theetétus—* That knowledge 1s 
sensible perception.” He connects that doctrine 
with the above-mentioned formula, by illustrations 
which exhibit great divergence between one perci- 
pient Subject and another. He gives us, as examples 
of sensible perception, the case of the wind, cold 
to one man, not cold to another: that of the wine, 
sweet to a man in health, bitter if he be sickly.°. Perhaps 
Protagoras may have dwelt upon cases like these, as best 
calculated to illustrate the relativity of all affirmations: for 
though the judgments are in reality both equally relative, 
whether twojudges pronounce alike, or whether they pronounce 
differently, under the same conditions—yet where they judge 
differently, each stands forth in his own individuality, and the 
relativity of the judgment is less likely to be disputed. 

But though some facts of sense are thus equivocal, gene- 
Such is not, rating dissension rather than unanimity among dif- 


all the facts ferent individuals—such is by no means true of the 
or sense. 


Percipients. 


The condi facts of sense taken generally.? On the contrary, 
tions of una~ ,, ., ° ° 
nimity are it is only these facts—the world of reality, experi- 
best found : ‘ 

among select ence, and particulars—which afford a groundwork 
facts of sense 


enn and assurance of unanimity in human belief, under 

all varieties of teaching or locality. Counting, mea- 
suring, weighing, are facts of sense simple and fundamental, 
and comparisons of those facts: capable of being so exhibited 
that no two persons shall either see them differently or mis- 
trust them. Of two persons exposed to the same wind, one 
may feel cold, and the other not: but both of them will see 


° Plato, Thestét. c. 24, p. 152 A, 
6. 43, Ρ. 159 O. : 

P Aristotle (Metaphysic. Ir. p. roro, 
8, 25 seq.) in arguing against Hera- 
kleitus and his followers, who dwelt 
upon τὰ αἰσθητὰ as ever fluctuating 
and undefinable, urges against them 
that this is not true of all αἰσθητὰ, but 
only of those in the sublunary region 
of the Kosmos. But this region is (he 
says)only an imperceptibly small part 
of the entire Kosmos; the objects in 
the vast superlunary or celestial region 


of the Kosmos were far more numerous, 
and were also eternal and unchange- 
able, in constant and uniform circular 
rotation. Accordingly,if you predicate 
one or other about αἰσθητὰ generally, 
you ought to predicate constancy and 
unchangeability, not flux and varia- 
tion, since the former predicates are 
true of much the larger proportion of 
αἰσθητὰ. See the Scholia on the above 
passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, 
and also upon Book A, 991, a. 9. 
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the barometer or thermometer alike.1 Πάντα μέτρῳ, καὶ 
ἀριθμῷ καὶ oraQuy—would be the perfection of science, 
if it could be obtained. Plato himself recognises, in more 
than one place, the irresistible efficacy of weight and measure 
in producing unanimity; and in forestalling those disputes 
which are sure to arise where weight and measure cannot be 
applied." It is therefore among select facts of sense, care- 
fully observed and properly compared, that the groundwork of 
unanimity is to be sought, so far as any rational and universal 


groundwork for it is attainable. 


In other words, it is here 


that we must seek for the basis of knowledge or cognition. 
A loose adumbration of this doctrine is here given by Plato 


as the doctrine of Protagoras, in the words—Know- 
ledge is sensible perception. To sift this doctrine is 


Arguments 
of Sokrates 
ine 
thi 


announced as his main purpose ; " and we shall see 


how he performs the task. Sokr.—Shall we admit, 


4 Mr. Campbell, in his preface to 
the Thestétus (p. lxxxiii.), while com- 
paring the points in the dialogue with 
modern metaphysical views, observes: 
“ Modern Experimental Science is 
equally distrustful of individual im- 
pressions of sense, but has found means 
of measuring the motions by which 
they are caused, through the effect of 
the same motions upon other things 
besides our senses. When the same 
wind is blowing one of us feels warm 
and another cold (Thestét. p. 152), 
but the mercury of the thermometer 
tells the sametaletoall. And though 
the individual consciousness remains 
the sole judge of the exact impression 
momentarily received by each person, 

et we arecertain that the sensation of 

eat and cold, like the expansion and 
contraction of the mercury, is in every 
case dependent on a universal law.” 

It might seem from Mr. Campbell's 
language (I do not imagine that he 
means it so) as if Modern Experi- 
mental Science had arrived at some- 
thing more trustworthy than “ indi- 
vidual impressions of sense.” But the 
expansion or contraction ofthe mercury 
are just as much facts of sense as the 
feeling of heat or cold; only they are 
facts of sense determinate and uniform 
to all, whereas the feeling of heat or 
cold is indeterminate and liable to 
differ with different persons. The 


man and an- 
Ι568, 


certainty about “‘ universal law govern- 
ing the sensations of heat and cold,” 
was not at all felt in the days of Plato. 
© Thus in the Philébus (pp. 55-56) 
Plato declares that numbering, mea- 
suring,and weighing are thecharacter- 
istic marks of all the various processes 
which deserve the name of Arts; and 
that among the different Arts those of 
the carpenter, builder, &., aresuperior 
to those of the physician, pilot, hus- 
bandman,militarycommander,musical 
composer, &c., because the two first- 
named employ more measurement and 
a greater number of measuring instru- 
ments, the rule, line, plummet, com- 
pass, &. 
“When we talk about iron or silver” 
Sued Sokrates in the Platonic Pha- 
us, p. 263 A-B) “we are all of one 
mind, but when we talk about the Just 
and the Good we are all at variance 
with each other, and each man is at 
variance with himself.” Compare an 
analogous passage, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 
Here Plato himself recognises the 
verifications of sense as the main 
guarantee for accuracy; and the com- 
pared facts of sense, when select and 
simplified, as ensuring the nearest ap- 
proach to unanimity among believers. 
* Plato, Thestét. p. 103 A. eis yap 
τοῦτό που πᾶς ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ἔτεινε, καὶ 
τούτου χάριν τὰ πολλὰ καὶ ἄτοπα ταῦτα 
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not merely that when we perceive things by sight or hearing, 


scnetal ὃ ine we at the same time know them all? When fo- 
But from” reigners talk to us in a strange language, are we to 


say that we do not hear what they say, or that we 
both hear and know it? When unlettered men look 
at an inscription, shall we contend that they do not see the 
writing, or that they both see and know it? Thesxtét—We 
shall say, under these supposed circumstances, that what 
we see and hear, we also know. We hear and we know the 
pitch and intonation of the foreigner’s voice. The unlettered 
man sees, and also knows, the colour, size, forms, of the 
letters. But that which the schoolmaster and the interpreter 
could tell us respecting their meaning, that we neither see, 
nor hear, nor know. Sokr.—Excellent, Thesetétus. I have 
nothing to say against your answer.‘ 

This is an important question and answer, which Plato 
unfortunately does not follow up. It brings to view, though 
without fully unfolding, the distinction between what is really 
perceived by sense, and what is inferred from such percep- 
tion: either through resemblance or through conjunctions of 
past experience treasured up in memory—or both together. 
Without having regard to such.distinction, no one can discuss 
satisfactorily the question under debate." Plato here aban- 


t Plato, Thestét, p. 163 C. 

u 1 borrow here a striking passage 
from Dugald Stewart,which illustrates 
both the passage in Plato’s text, and 
the general question as to the relativity 
of Cognition. Here, the fact of relative 
Cognition is brought out most conspi- 
cuously on its intellectual side, not on 
its perceptive side. The fact of sense 
is the same to all, and therefore, though 
really relative, has more the look of 
an absolute: but the mental associa- 
tions with that fact are different with 
different persons, and therefore are 
more obviously and palpably relative. 
—Dugald Stewart (First Preliminary 
Dissertation to Encycloped. Britan- 
nica, ἢ. 66, 8th edit.) 

“To this reference of the sensation 
of colour to the external object, I can 
think of nothing so analogous as the 
feelings we experience in surveying ἃ 
library of books. We speak of the 
volumes piled up on its shelves as 


treasures or magazines of the know- 
ledge of past ages. Even in looking 
at a page of print or manuscript, we 
are apt tosay that the ideas we acquire 
are received by the sense of sight; and 
we are scarcely conscious ofa metaphor 
when we apply this language. We 
seldom recollect that nothing is expe- 
rienced by the eye but a multitude of 
black strokes drawn upon white paper: 
and that it is our own acquired habite, 
which communicate to these strokes 
the whole of that significancy whereby 
they are distinguished from the un- 
meaning scrawling of an infant. The 
knowledge which we conceive to be 
preserved in books, like the fragrance 
of a rose or the gilding of the clouds, 
depends for its existence on the rela- 
tion between the Object and the Per- 
cipient Mind: and the only difference 
between the two cases is, that, in the 
one, this relation is the local and tem- 
porary effect of conventional habits: 
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dons, moreover, the subjective variety of impression which he 
had before noticed as the characteristic of sense :—(the wind 
which blows cold, and the wine which tastes sweet, to one 
man, but not to another). Here it is assumed that all men 
hear the sounds, and see the written letters alike: the di- 
vergence between one man and another arises from the 
different prior condition of percipient minds, differing from 
each other in associative and reminiscent power. 

Sokrates turns to another argument. If knowledge be the 
same thing as sensible perception, then it follows, 4. snent— 
that so soon as a man ceases to see and hear, he also het Sen- 
ceases to know. The memory of what he has seen 
or heard, upon that supposition, is not knowledge. 
But Theetétus admits that a man who remembers 
what he has seen or heard does know it. Ac- 
cordingly, the answer that knowledge is sensible 
perception, cannot be maintained.* 

Here Sokrates makes out a good case against the answer in 
its present wording. But we may fairly doubt whether those 
who affirmed the matter of knowledge to consist in the facts 
of sense, ever meant to exclude memory. They meant pro- 
bably the facts of sense both as perceived and as remembered; 
though the wording cited by Plato does not strictly include 
so much. Besides, we must recollect, that Plato includes in 
the meaning of the word Knowledge or Cognition an idea 
of perfect infallibility : distinguishing it generically from the 
highest form of opinion, But memory is a fallible process: 
sometimes quite trustworthy—under other circumstances, not 
so. Accordingly, memory, in a general sense, cannot be put 
on a level with present perception, nor said to generate what 
Plato calls knowledge. 

The next argument of Plato is as follows. 


in the other, it is the universal and un- 
changeable work of nature.”—“What 
has now been remarked with respect to 
written characters may be extended 


include 
memory. 


You can see, 


we enjoy the conversation of a friend. 
We ascribe the charm entirely to his 
voice and accents: but without our co- 


very nearly to oral language. When 
we listen to the discourse of a public 
speaker, eloquence and persuasion 
seem to issue from his lips; and we 
are little aware that we ourselves in- 
fuse the soul into every word that he 
utters. The case is the same when 


operation, its potency would vanish. 
How very small the comparative pro- 
portion is, which in such cases the 
words spoken contribute to the intel- 
lectual and moral effect, I have else- 
where endeavoured to show.” 

* Plato, Thesetét, pp. 163, 164. 
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and not see, the same thing at the same time: for you may 
close one of your eyes, and look only with the other. 

But it is impossible to know a thing, and not to 
, know it, at the same time. Therefore to know is 

not the same as { 

This argument is proclaimed by Plato as a terrible puzzle, 
leaving no escape.* Perhaps he meant to speak ironically. 
In reality, this puzzle is nothing but a false inference deduced 
from a false premiss. ‘The inference is false, because if we 
grant the premiss, that it is possible both to sce a thing, and not 
to seeit, at the same time—there is no reason why it should 
not also be possible to know a thing, and not to know it, at the 
same time. Moreover, the premiss is also false in the ordi- 
nary sense which the words.bear: and not merely false, but 
logically impossible, as a sin against the maxim of contra- 
diction. Plato procures it from a true premiss, by omitting 
an essential qualification. I see an object with my open eye: 
I do not see it with my closed eye. From this double pro- 
position, alike intelligible and true, Plato thinks himself 
authorised to discard the qualification, and to tell me that I 
see a thing and do not see it—passing ἃ dicto seeundum quid 


Argument 


same time. 


Y Plato, Thestét. p. τὸς B. 
* Plato, Theetét. p. 1605 B. 


pari, ἄο. 

Mr. Campbell observes upon this 
passage :—" Perhaps there is here a 
trace of the spirit which was afterwards 
developed in the sophisms of Eubu- 
lidés.” Stallbaum, while acknowledg- 
ing the many subtleties of Sokrates in 
this dialogue, complains that other 
commentators make the ridiculous 
mnistake (“‘errore perquam ridiculo”)of 
accepting all the reasoning of Sokrates 
as seriously meant, whereas much of 
it (he says) is mere mockery and sar- 
casm, intended to retort upon the So- 
phists their own argumentative tricks 
and quibbles.-—' Itaq ué spe per petu- 
lantiam quandam argutiis indulget 
(Socrates), quibus isti haudquaquam 
abstinebant; Βεορὰ ex adversariorum 
mente disputat,sed ita tamen disputat, 
ut eos suis ipsorum capiat laqueis: 
sspe denique in disputando iisdem 
artificiis utitur, quibus illi uti con- 
sueverant, sicuti etiam in Menone, 


| in all its bearings. 
Cratylo, Euthydemo, fieri memini- ; 


mus.” (Stallb. Prolog. ad 'Theset. pp. 
12-13, 22-29). 

_Stallbaum pushes this general prin- 
ciple so far as to contend that the 
simile of the waxen tablet (p. 191 ©), 
and that of the pigeon-house(p. 200 C), 
are doctrines of opponents, which So- 
krates pretends to adopt with a view 
to hold them up to ridicule. 

I do not concur in this opinion of 
Stallbaum, which he reproduces in 
commenting on many other dialogues, 
and especially on the Kratylus, for the 
purpose of exonerating Plato from the 
reproach of bad reasoning and bad 
etymology, at the cost of opponents 
“inauditi et indefensi.” I see no 
ground for believing that Plato meant 
to bring forward these arguments as 
paralogisms obviouslyand ridiculously 
silly. He produced them, in my judg- 
ment, as suitable items in a dial 


ogue 
of search ; lausible toacertain eateat 
admitting both of being supported and 


opposed, and ciorreirad τὸ be presented 
to those who wish to know a question 
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ad dictum simpliciter. This is the same liberty which he took 
with the Protagorean doctrine. Protagoras having said— 
“Everything which any man believes is true to that man” 
—Plato reasons against him asif he had said—“ Everything 
which any man believes is ¢rue.”’ ) 
Again, argues Plato,* you cannot say—I know sharply, 
dimly, near, far, &c.—but you may properly say, I see 
sharply, dimly, near, far, &c.: another reason to show 
that knowledge and sensible perception are not the same, 
‘After a digression of some length directed against the 
disciples of Herakleitus—(partly to expose their funda- 
mental doctrine that every thing was in flux and movement, 
partly to satirise their irrational procedure in evading argu- 
mentative debate, and in giving nothing but a tissue of 
mystical riddles one after another,)® Sokrates returns back 


* Plato, Thestét. p. 165 D. The 
reasonings here given by Plato from 
the mouth of Sokrates, are compared by 
Steinhart to the Trug-schliisse, which 
in the Euthydémus he ascribes to that 
Sophistand Dionysodorus. But Stein- 
hart says that Plato is here reasoning 
in the style of Protagoras : an assertion 
thoroughly gratuitous, for which there 
is no evidence at all (Steinhart, Ein- 
leitung zum Thesetét. p. 53). 

> Plato, Thesmtét. pp. 179-183. The 
description which we read here (put 
into the mouth of the geometer Theo- 
dérus) of the persons in Ephesus and 
other parts of Ionia, who speculated 
in the vein of Herakleitus—is full of 
vivid fancy and smartness, but is for 
that reason the less to be trusted as 
accurate. 

The characteristic features ascribed 
tothese Herakleiteans are quite unlike 
to the features of Protagoras, 80 far as 
we know them; though Protagoras, 
nevertheless,throughout this dialogue, 
is spoken of as if he were an Hera- 
kleitan. These men are here depicted 
as half mad—incapable of continuous 
attention — hating all systematic 
speech and debate—-answering, when 
addressed, only in brief, symbolical, 
enigmatical phrases, of which they had 
a quiver-full, but which they never 
condescended to explain (ὥσπερ ἐκ 


φαρέτρας ῥηματίσκια αἰνιγματώδη ἀνα- 
VOL. I. 


σπῶντες ἀποτοξεύουσι, see Lassalle, 
vol. i. pp. 32-39—-springing up by 
spontaneous inspiration, despising in- 
struction, p. 180 A), and each looking 
down upon the others as ignorant. 
If we compare the picture thus given 
by Plato of the Herakleiteans, with 
the picture which he gives of Pro- 
tagoras in the dialogue so called, we 
shall see that the two are as unlike as 
possible. 

Lassalle, in his elaborate work on 
the philosophyof Herakleitus,attempts 
to establish the philosophical affinity 
between Herakleitus and Protagoras ; 
but in my judgment unsuccessfully. 
According to Lassalle’s own represen- 
tation of the doctrine of Herakleitus, it 
is altogether opposed to the most emi- 
nent Protagorean doctrine, “Avépwwros 
ἑαυτῷ wérpoyv—and equally opposed to 
that which Plato seems to imply as 
Protagorean — αἴσθησις =’Emorhun. 
The elucidation given by Lassalle of 
Herakleitus, through the analogy of 
Hegel, is certainly curious and instruc- 
tive. The Absolute Process of Hera- 
kleitus is at variance with Protagoras, 
not less than the Absolute Object or 
Substratum of the Eleates, or the Ab- 
solute Ideas of Plato. Lassalle admits 
that Herakleitus is the entire antithe- 
sis to Protagoras, yet still contends that 
he is the prior stage of transition 
towards Protagoras (vol. i. p. 64). 


2B 
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to the same debate, and produces more serious arguments, 
as follows :— | 

Sokr.—If you are asked, With what does a man perceive 
Sokrates 4 White and black? you will answer, with his eyes: 

shrill or grave sounds? with his ears. Does it not 

seem to you more correct to say, that we see through 

our eyes rather than with our eyes :—that we hear 

through our ears, not with our ears. Thesxtét.—-I 

think it is more correct. Sokr.—It would-be strange 

if there were in each man many separate reservoirs, 
theaidofany €ach for a distinct class of perceptions.© All per- 
ediy re" centions must surely converge towards one common 
form or centre, call it soul or by any other name, which per- 
ceives through them, as organs or instruments, all perceptible 
objects.— 

We thus perceive objects of sense, according to Plato’s 
language, with the central form or soul, and through various 
organs of the body. The various Percepta or Percipienda of 
tact, vision, hearing—sweet, hot, hard, light—have each its 
special bodily organ. But no one of these can be perceived 
through the organ affected to any other. Whatever therefore 
we conceive or judge respecting any two of them, is not per- 
formed through the organ special to either. If we conceive 
any thing common both to sound and colour, we cannot con- 
ceive it either through the auditory or through the visual 
organ.4 

Now there are certain judgments (Sokrates argues) which 
we make common to both, and not exclusively belonging to 
either. First, we judge that they are two: that each is one, 
different from the other, and the same with itself: that each 
ws something, or has existence, and that one zs not the other. 
Here are predicates—existence, non-existence, likeness, un- 
likenesss, unity, plurality, sameness, difference, &c., which we 
affirm, or deny, not respecting either of these sensations 
exclusively, but respecting all of them. Through what bodily 


> Plato, Thestét. p. 184 Ὁ. δεινὸν εἴτε ψυχ 
p που, ef πολλαί τινες ἐν ἡμῖν, ὥσπερ ταῦτα ἃ 

δουρείοις ἵπποις, αἰσθήσεις ἐγκά- ᾿ 
,ται, ἀλλὰ μὴ εἰς μίαν τινα ἰδέαν, Plato, Thestét. pp. 184-185. 


τούτων οἷον 
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organ da we derive these judgments respecting what is com- 
mon ta all? There is no special organ: the mind perceives, 
through itself, these common properties.° 

Some matters therefore there are, which the soul or mind 
apprehends through itself—others, which it per- 
ceives through the bodily organs. To the latter 
class belong the sensible qualities, hardness, softness, 
heat, sweetness, &c., which it perceives through the 
bodily organs; and which animals, as well ag men, 
are by nature competent to perceive immediately “ 
at birth. To the former class belong existence on 
essence), sameness, difference, likeness, unlikeness, honourable, 
base, good, evil, &c., which the mind apprehends through 
itself alone. But the mind is not competent to apprehend 
this latter class, as it perceives the former, immediately at 
birth. Nor does such competence belong to all men and 
animals; but only to a select fraction of men, who acquire 
it with difficulty and after a long time through laborious 
education, The mind arrives at these purely mental appre- 
hensions, only by going over, and comparing with each other, 
the simple impressions of sense ; by looking at their relations 
with each other; and by computing the future from the 
present and past. Such comparisons and computations are 
a difficult and gradual attainment; accomplished only by 
a few, and out of the reach of most men. But without them, 
no one can apprehend real existence (essence, or substance), or 
arrive at truth: and without truth, there can be na knowledge. 

The result therefore is (concludes Sokrates), That knowledge 
ta not sensible perception: that it is not to be found Solcraten 
in the perceptions of sense themselves, which do not that know- 


Indication 


' Plato, Thestét. p. 185 D. δοκεῖ 

' ἀρχὴν οὐδ᾽ εἶναι τούτοις οὐδὲν 

ἴδιον, ὥσπερ ἐκείνοις ---- ἀλλ᾽ 
δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἡ ψυχὴ τὰ κοινά μοι 
φαίνεται περὶ πάντων ἐπισκοπεῖν. 

f Plato, Thesetét. p. 186 B. Thy δέ 
ye οὐσίαν καὶ ὅ τι ἔστον καὶ τὴν ἐναν- 
τιότητᾳ πρὸς ἀλλήλω (of hardness and 
softness) καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν αὖ τῆς 
τιότητος, αὐτὴ ἡ ψυχὴ ἑπανι 
καὶ ξυμβάλλουσα πρὺς- 


ληλα κρίνειν πειρᾶται ἡμῖν.--- 
Οὐκοῦν τὰ μὲν εὐθὺς γενομένοις : 


ὅσα διὰ τοῦ σώματος παθήματα 
ψυχὴν τείνει: τὰ δὲ περὶ τ 
ἀναλογίσματα, πρός τε 
ὠφελείαν, μόγις κ΄ 

διὰ πολλῶν πραγμάτων καὶ war 
δείας παραγίγνεται, οἷς 
καὶ παραγίγνηται. 


2852 


καὶ 
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ledge isto be apprehend real essence, and therefore not truth—but 
the Sensible in the comparisons and computations respecting 
themselves, them, and in the relations between them, made and 
comparisons apprehended by the mind itself* Plato declares 
and computa- : 

eee good and evil, honourable and base, &c., to be 
ingthem. among matters most especially relative, perceived 
by the mind computing past and present in reference to 
future." 

Such is the doctrine which Plato here lays down, respect- 
Examination ing the difference between sensible perception, and 
of this view ene ° . 

-_Distinction knowledge or cognition. From his time to the 
τ Ὡς present day, the same topic has continued to be 
losophers. discussed, with different opinions on the part of 
philosophers. Plato’s views are interesting, as far as his 
language enables us to make them out. He does not agree 
with those who treat sensation or sensible perception (in his 
language, the two are not distinguished) as a bodily phe- 
nomenon, and intelligence as a mental phenomenon. He 
regards both as belonging to the mind or soul. He considers 
that the mind is sentient as well as intelligent: and more- 


8 Plato, Thestét. p. 186 C. ἐν μὲν 
ἄρα τοῖς παθήμασιν οὐκ tm ἐπιστήμη, 
ἐν δὲ τῷ περὶ ἐκείνων συλ- 
λογισμῷ" οὐσίας γὰρ καὶ ἀληθείας 
ἐνταῦθα μὲν, ὡς ἔοικε, δυνατὸν ἅψασθαι, 
ἐκεῖ δὲ ἀδύνατον. The term συλλο- 
γισμὸς is here interesting, before 10 had 
received that technical sense which it 
has borne from Aristotle downwards. 
Mr. Campbell explains it properly as 
“nearly equivalent to abstraction and 
generalisation” (Preface to Thestétus, 
p. Ixxiv. also note, p. 144). 

h Plato, Thesmtét. p. 186 C. καλὸν 
καὶ αἰσχρὸν, καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ κακόν. 
Καὶ τούτων μοι δοκεῖ ἐν τοῖς μά- 
λιστα πρὸς ἄλληλα σκοκπεῖ- 
σθαι τὴν οὐσίαν, ἀναλογιζο- 

ἐν ἑαντῇ τὰ 


πρὺ: τὰ μέλλοντα. 

Base and honourable, evil and good, 
are here pointed out by Sokrates as 
most evidently and emphatically re- 
lative. In the train of reasoning here 
terminated, Plato had been combating 
the doctrine Αἴσθησις --- Ἐπιστήμη. 
In his sense οὗ the word αἴσθησις he 


has refuted the doctrine. But what 
about the other doctrine, which he 
declares to be a part of the same 
programme — Homo Mensura — the 
Protagorean formula? That formula, 
so far from being refuted, is actually 
sustained and established by this train 
of reasoning. Plato has declared οὐσία, 
ἀληθεία, ἐναντιότης, ἀγαθὸν, κακόν, &c., 
to be a distinct class of Objects not 
perceived by Sense. But he also tells 
us that they are apprehended by the 
Mind through its own working, and 
that they are apprehended always in 
relation to each other. We thus see 
that they are just as much relative to 
the concipient mind, as the Objects of 
sense are tothe percipient and sentient 
mind. The Subject is the correlative 
limit or measure (to use Protagorean 

hrases) of one as well as of the other. 

his confirms what I observed above, 
that the two doctrines, 1. Homo Men- 
sura, 2. Αἴσθησις = ᾿Ἐπιστήμη, — are 
completely distinct and independent, 
though Plato has chosen to implicate 
or identify them. 
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over, that the sentient mind is the essential basis and pre- 
liminary—universal among men and animals, as well as 
comval with birth—furnishing all the matter, upon which 
the intelligent mind has to work. He says nothing, in this 
dialogue, about the three distinct souls or minds, (rational, 
courageous, and appetitive) in one and the same body, which 
form so capital a feature in his ΤΊΣ ΘΒ and Republic: nothing 
about eternal, self-existent, substantial Ideas, or about the 
pre-existence of the soul and its reminiscence as the process 
of acquiring knowledge. Nor does he countenance the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, instinctive beliefs, immediate mental 
intuitions, internal senses, &c., which have been recognised by 
many philosophers. Plato supposes the intelligent mind to 
work altogether upon the facts of sense; to review and com- 
pare them with one another; and to compute facts present or 
past, with a view to the future. All this is quite different 
from the mental intuitions and instincts, assumed by various 
modern philosophers as common to all mankind. The opera- 
tions, which Plato ascribes to the intelligent mind, are said 
to be out of the reach of the common man, and not to be 
attainable except by a few, with difficulty and labour. The 
distinctive feature of the sentient mind, according to him, 
is, that it operates through a special bodily organ of sense: 
whereas the intelligent mind has no such special bodily 
organ. 

But this distinction, in the first place, is not consistent with 
Timezeus—wherein Plato assigns to each of his pitterent 


; . views given 
three human souls a separate and special region of by Plato in 


the bodily organism, as its physical basis. Nor, in logue.” 

the second place, is it consistent with that larger range of 
observed facts which the farther development of physiology 
has brought to view. To Plato and Aristotle the nerves and 
the nervous system were wholly unknown: but it is now 
ascertained that the optic, auditory, and other nerves of 
sense, are only branches of a complicated system of sensory 
and motory nerves, attached to the brain and spinal cord as 
a centre: each nerve of sense having its own special mode 
of excitability or manifestation. Now the physical agency 
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 séhaation is carried on, is, not the organ of séhse 
5, but the cerebral centre acting along with that organ: 
wheiéas in the intellectual and mémorial processes, thé 
agenty of the cerebral centre and other internal parts of 
the nervous system are sufficient, without any excitement 
beginning at the peripheral extremity of the special organ of 
kenise, or even though that organ be disabled. We know the 
intelligént mind only in an embodied condition: that is, 
as working along with and through its own physical agency. 
When Plato, therefore, says that the mind thinks, computes, 
compares, &c., by itself—this is true only as signifying that 
it does so without the initiatory stimulus of a special organ 
of sense ; not as signifying that it does so without the central 
nervous force or currents—an agency essential alike to 
thought, to sensation, to emotion, and to appetite. 
Putting ourselves back to the Platonic period, we must 
Plato'sdie. Tecognise that the discussion of the theory Ἔπι- 
orhun= Αἴσθησις, as it is conducted by Plato, ex- 
hibits a remarkable advance in psychological ana- 
lysis. In analysing the mental phenomena, Plato 
displayed much more subtlety and acuteness than 
his predecessors—as far at least as we have the 
__, jento Ineans of appreciating the latter. It is convenient 
veer, 0 distinguish intellect from sensation (or sensible 
perception) and emotion, though both of them are essen- 
tial and co-ordinate parts of our mental system, and are so 
recognised by Plato. It is also true that the discrimina- 
tion of our sensations from each other, comparisons of like- 
ness or unlikeness between them, observation of co-existence 
or sequence, and apprehension of other relations between 
them, &c., are more properly classified as belonging to intel- 
lect than to sense. But the language of psychology is, and 
always has been, so indeterminate, that it is difficult to say 
how much any writer means to include under the terms Sense! 
1 The discussion in pp. 184-185- with the same view—the analogy or 
186 of the Thestétus is interesting discrepancy between τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι 
as the earliest attempt remaining and τὸ voeiv—we gather only from 


to classify psychological phenomena. the brief notices of Aristotle and 
What Demokritus and others proposed others. Plato considers himself to 
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sensations detached and isolated, but—various relations of 
antecedence and consequence, likeness, difference, &c., be- 


(observes Sir W. H.) “ was equivalent 
to Reid’s Sensation plus Perception. 
This is manifest even by the passages 
adduced in the text” (note to p. 289). 
But Reid in his remarks omits to notice 
this difference in the meaning of the 
same word. The case is similar with 
Plato when he refutes those who held 
the doctrine ἘἘπιστήμη = Αἴσθησις. 
The last-mentioned word, in his con- 
struction, includes only a part of the 
meaning which they attributed to it ; 
but he takes no notice of this verbal 
difference. Sir William Hamilton re- 
marks, respecting M. Royer Collard’s 
doctrine, which narrows prodigiously 
the province of Sense,—“ Sense he so 
limits that, if rigorously carried out, no 
sensible perception, as no conscious- 
ness, could be brought to bear.” This 
is exactly true about Plato’s doctrine 
narrowing αἴσθησις. See Hamilton’s 
edit. of Reid, Appendix, p. 844. 
Aristotle understands ”~ 
αἰσθητικὴ ψυχὴ or (wh—as occupying 
a larger sphere than that which Plato 
assigns to them in the Thestétus. 
Aristotle recognises the five separate 
αἰσθήσεις, each correlating with and 
perceiving its ἴδιον αἰσθητόν : he also 
recognises 7 κοινὴ atoénois—common 
sensation or perception—correlating 
with (or perceiving) τὰ κοινὰ αἰσθητὰ, 
which are motion,rest, magnitude, figure, 
number. The κοινὴ αἴσθησις is not a 
distinct or sixth sense, apart from the 
five, but a general power inhering in 
all of them. He farther recognises 
αἴσθησις 88 discriminating, judging, 
comparing, knowing: this character- 
istic, τὸ κριτικὸν and γνωστικὸν, is 
common to αἴσθησις, φαντασία, νόησις, 
and distinguishes them all from ap 
tite—rd ὀρεκτικὸν, κινητικόν, &e. Soe 
the first and second chapters of the 
third Book of the Treatise De Anima, 
and the Commentary of Simplikius 
upon that Treatise, especially p. 56, b. 
Aristotle tells us that all animals ἔχει 
δύναμιν σύμφυτον κριτικὴν, ἣν καλοῦσιν 
αἴσθησιν. ee Poster. ii. p. 99, b. 
35. And Sir William Hamilton adopts 
ἃ, similar view, when he remarks, that 
Judgment is implied in every act of 
Consciousness. 
Oocasionally indeed Aristotle parti- 
tions the soul between νοῦς and ὄρεξις 


— Intelligence and Appetite — re- 
cognising Sense as belonging to the 
head of Intelligence—see De Motu 
Animalium, 6, p. 700, b. 20. ταῦτα δὲ 
πάντα ἀνάγεται eis νοῦν καὶ Upetiv- καὶ 
γὰρ ἡ φαντασία καὶ 7 αἴσθησις τὴν 

ΠΤ 5) γνῷ χώραν ἔχουσι' κριτικὰ 
γὰρ πάντα. Compare also the 
ia aces ii, 4, p. 111, ἃ. 18. 

t will thus be seen that while 
Plato severs pointedly αἴσθησις from 
anything like discrimination, compari- 
s0n, judgment, even in the most rudi- 
mentary form—Aristotle refuses to 
adopt this extreme abstraction as his 
basis for classifying the mental phe- 
nomena. He recognises a certain 
measure of discrimination, comparison, 
and judgment, as implicated in sen- 
sible perceptions. Moreover, that 
which he calls κοινὴ αἴσθησις is un- 
known to Plato, who isolates each 
sense, and indeed each act of each 
sense, a8 much as possible. Aristotle 
is opposed, as Plato is, to the doctrine 
"Emorhun = Αἴσθησις, but he employs 
a different manner of reasoning against 
it. See, inter alia, Analytica Posteriora, 
1. 31, p. 87, b. 28. He confines ém- 
orhun to one branch of the νοητική. 

The Peripatetic Straton, the disciple 
of Theophrastus, denied that there 
was any distinct line of demarcation 
between τὸ αἰσθάνεσθαι and τὸ νοεῖν : 
maintaining that the former was im- 
possible without a certain measure of 
the latter. His observation is very 
worthy of note. Plutarch, De Solertiéa 
Animaliun, iii. 6, p. 961 A. Καίτοι 
Στράτωνός ye τοῦ φυσικοῦ λόγος ἔστιν, 
ἀποδεικνύων ὡς οὔδ᾽ αἰσθάνεσθαι τοπα- 
ράπαν ἄνευ τοῦ νοεῖν ὑπάρχει" καὶ “γὰρ 
γράμματα πολλάκις ἐπιπορενομένους τῇ 
ὕψει, καὶ λόγοι προσπίπτοντες τῇ ἀκοῇ 
διαλανθάνουσιν ἡμᾶς καὶ δια- 
φεύγουσι πρὸς: ἑτέροις τὸν 
νοῦν ἔχοντας" εἶτ᾽ αὖτις ἐπα»ν- 

καὶ μεταθεῖ καὶ μετα- 
στον ἀναλεγόμενος Ff καὶ 
λέλεκται.---- 

Νοῦς ὁρῇ καὶ νοῦς ἀκούει 
τἄλλα κωφὰ καὶ τυφλά. és 
τοῦ περὶ τὰ ὄμματα καὶ ὦτα πάθους, 
ἂν μὴ παρῇ τὸ φρονοῦν, αἴσθησιν οὐ 
ποιουντΤος. 


Straton here notices that remarkable 
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tween two or more sensations or facts of sense. We rise thus 
to a state of mind more complicated than simple sensation : 
ineluding, (along with sensation,) association, memory, dis- 
crimination, comparison of sensations, abstraction and gene- 
ralisation. This is what Plato calls opinion* or belief; a 
mental process, which, though presupposing sensations and 
based upon them, he affirms to-be carried on by the mind 
through itself, not through any special bodily organ. In this 
respect it agrees with what he calls knowledge or cognition. 
Opinion or belief is the lowest form, possessed in different 
grades by all men, of this exclusively mental process: know- 
ledge or cognition is the highest form of the same, attained 
only by aselect few. Both opinion, and cognition, consist in 

comparisons and computations made by the mind about the 

facts of sense. But cognition (in Plato’s view) has special 


marks :— 


1, That it is infallible, while opinion is fallible. You have 
it! or you have it not—but there is no mistake possible. 


fact (unnoticed by Plato and even by 
Aristotle, so far as I know) in the 
process of association, that impressions 
of sense are sometimes unheeded when 
they occur, but force themselves upon 
the attention afterwards, and are re- 
called by the mind in the order in 
which they occurred at first. 

k Plato, Thestét. p.187 A. ὅμως δὲ 
τοσοῦτόν γε προβεβήκαμεν, ὥστε μὴ 
ἀὠγεῖν αὐτὴν (ἐπιστήμην) ἐν αἰσθήσει 
τοπαράπαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ ὀνόματι, 
ὅ, τι ποτ᾽ ἔχει ἣ ψυχὴ, ὅταν αὐτὴ καθ' 
αὑτὴν πραγματεύηται περὶ τὰ ὄντα. 

Theat. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν τοῦτό γε καλεῖται, 
ὧς ἐγῷμαι, δοξάζειν. 

Sokrat. ᾿Ορθῶς γὰρ οἴει. 

Platois quite right in distinguishing 
between αἴσθησις and δόξα, looking at 
the te as a question of psycholo- 
so classification. It appears to me, 

owever, most probable that those who 
maintained the theory ᾿Ἐπιστήμη = 
Αἴσθησις, made no such distinction, 
but included that which he calls δόξα 
in αἴσθησις. Unfortunately we do not 
possess their own exposition; but it 
cannot have included much of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

Schleiermacher represents Plato as 


discriminating Knowledge (the region 
of infallibility, you either possess it or 
not) from Opinion (the region of falli- 
bility, true or false, as the case may 
be) by a broad and impassable line— 

“Auch hieraus erwachst eine sehr 
entscheidende, nur ebenfalls nicht aus- 
driicklich gezogene, Folgerung, dass 
die reine Erkenntniss gar nicht auf 
demselben Gebiet liegen konne mit 
dem Irrthum—und es in Beziehung 
auf sie kein Wahr und Falsch gebe, 
sondern nur ein Haben oder Nicht 
Haben.” (Schleiermacher,Hinleit. zum 
Thest. p. 1706.) 

Steinhart(in his Einleit. zum Thest. 
p. 94) contests this opinion of Schleier- 
macher (though he seems to give the 
same opinion himself, p. 92). He 
thinks that Plato does not recognise 
so very marked a separation between 
Knowledge and Opinion: that he con- 
siders Knowledge as the last term of 
a series of mental processes, developed 
gradually according to constant laws, 
and ascending from Sensible Percep- 
tion through Opinion to Knowledge: 
that the purpose of the Theaxtétus is 
to illustrate this theory. 

Ueberweg, on the contrary, defends 
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2. That it apprehends what Plato calls the real essence of 
things, and real truth, which, on the contrary, Opinion does 
not apprehend. 

3. That the person who possesses it can maintain his own 
consistency under Gross-examination, and can test the con 
sistency of others by cross-examining them (λόγον δοῦναι καὶ 


This at least is the meaning which Plato assigns to thé 
two words corresponding to Cognition and to Opinion, in the 
present dialogue, and often elsewhere. But he also fre- 
quently employs the word Cognition in a lower and more 
general signification, not restricted, as it is here, to the 
highest philosophical reach, with infallibility—but compre- 
hending much of what is here treated only as opinion. Thus, 
for example, he often alludes to the various professional men 
as possessing Cognition, each in his respective department: 
the general, the physician, the gymnast, the steersman, the 
husbandman, &c." But he certainly does not mean, that each 
of them has attained what he calls real essence and philo- 


sophical truths—or that any of them are infallible. 
One farther remark must be made on Plato’s doctrine. His 
Plato did not. remark—That Cognition consists notin the affections 


recognise 
Verification 
from expe- 
rience, or 


the opinion of Schleiermacher and 
maintains that Steinhart is mistaken 
(Ueber die Aechtheit und Zeitfolge 
Platonischer Schriften, p. 279). 
Passages may produced from 
Plato’s writings to support both these 
views: that of Schleiermacher, as well 
as that of Steinhart. In Timeus, p. 51 
ἘΣ, thelikeinfallibility is postulated for 
Nofs(which there represents’ Emorhun) 
as contrasted with δόξα. But I think 
that Steinhart ascribes to the Thesx- 
tétus more than can fairly be discovered 
in it. That dialogue is purely nega- 
tive. It declares that ἐπιστήμη is not 
αἴσϑησις. It then attempts to go a step 
fatther towards the affirmative, by de- 
elaring also that ἐπιστήμη is a mental 
rocess of computation, respecting the 
nipressions of alctycis—that it is τὸ 
συλλογίζεσθαι, Which is equivalent to 


of sense, but in computation or reasoning respecting 
those affections (7. 6. abstraction, generalisation, ὅσο.) 


τὸ 50¢d(e»—compare Pheedrus, 249 B. 
But this affirmative attempt breaks 
down: for Sokrates cannot explain 
what τὸ δοξάζειν is, nor how τὸ δοξάζειν 
ψευδῆ is possible; in fact he says (p. 
200 B) that this cannot be explained 
until we know what ἐπιστήμη is. The 
entire result of the dialogue is noega- 
tive, as the closing words proclaim 
emphatically. On this point many of 
the commentators agree—Ast, Socher, 
Stallbaum, Ueberweg, Zeller, &. 

Whether it be true, as Schleier- 
macher, with several others, thinks 
(inl. pp. 184-185), that Plato intends 
to attack Aristippus in the first part 
of the dialogue, and Antisthenes in 
the latter part, we have no means of 
determining. 

™ Compare Plato, Sophistes, pp. 
232 Εἰ, 233 A. 
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~-is both true and important. But he has not trom trots 
added, nor would he have admitted, that if we are shies Goo 
to decide whether our computation is true and right, sible?” 
or false and erroneous—our surest way is to recur to the 
simple facts of sense. Theory must be verified by observation; 
wherever that cannot be done, the best guarantee is wanting. 
The facts themselves are not cognition: yet théy are the test 
by which all computations, pretending to be cognitions, must 
be tried.” 

We have thus, in enquiring What is Knowledge or Cog- 
nition ? advanced so far as to discover—That it does ἐς na aen. 
not consist in sensible perception, but in some va- 
riety of that purely mental process which is called 
opining, believing, judging, conceiving, &c. And ως 
here Thesetétus, being called upon for a second defi- °'™™- 
nition, answers — That Knowledge consists in right or true 
opinion, All opinion is not knowledge, because opinion is 
often false.° 

Sokr.—But you are here assuming that there are false 
opinions? How is this possible ? How can any man 
judge or opine falsely ? What mental condition is 
it which bears that name? I confess that I cannot 
tell: though I have often thought of the matter 
myself, and debated it with others? Every thing 
comes under the head either of what a man knows, 
or of what he does not know. If he conceives, it 
must be either the known, or the unknown. He 
cannot mistake either one known thing for another 
known thing: or a known thing for an unknown: or an un- 
known for a known: or one unknown for another unknown. 
But to form a false opinion, he must err in one or other of 


Objection by 
krates— 


So 

This defini- 
tion assumes 
that there 
are false 
opinions. 

ut how can 

false opinions 
be possible ? 
How can we 
conceive 
Non-Ens ; or 
confound to- 

ether two 

istinct re- 
alities ? 


with it. 


» See the remarks on the necessity 
of Verification, as a guarantee for the 
Deductive Process, in Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s Sidr of Logic, Book iii. ch. xi: 
8.3. Newton put aside his own com- 
putation or theory respecting gravity 
as the force which kept the moon in 
its orbit, because the facts reported by 
observers respecting the lunar motions 
were for some time not in harmony 


Plato certainly would not 
have surrendered any συλλογισμὸς 
under the same respect to observed 
facta. Aristotle might probably have 
done so; but this is uncertain. 

ο Plato, Theet. p. 187 B. It is 
scarcely possible to translate δοξάζειν 
ie by the same English word. 

» Plato, Thest. p. 187 Ὁ. 
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these four ways. It is therefore impossible that he can form 
@ false opinion.’ | 
If indeed ἃ man ascribed to any subject a predicate which 
was non-existent, this would be evidently a false opinion. 
But how can any one conceive the non-existent? He who 
conceives must conceive something: just as he who sees or 
touches, must see or touch something. He cannot see or 
touch the non-existent: for that would be to see or touch 
nothing: in other words, not to see or touch at all. In the 
same manner, to conceive the non-existent, or nothing, is 
impossible.” Theat.— Perhaps he conceives two realities, but 
confounds them together, mistaking the one for the other. 
Sokr.— Impossible. If he conceives two distinct realities, 
he cannot suppose the one to be the other. Suppose him 
to conceive just and unjust, a horse and an ox—he can never 
believe just to be unjust, or the ox to be the horse." If again, 
he conceives one of the two alone and singly, neither could 
he on that hypothesis suppose it to be the other: for that 
would imply that he conceived the other also. 
Let us look again in another direction (continues Sokrates). 
Waxen me. Ve have been hasty in our concessions. Is it really 
impossible for a man to conceive, that a thing, 
which he knows, is another thing which he does not 
Fates opinion know? Let us see. Grant me the hypothesis (for 


wrongly iden- the sake of illustration), that each man has in his 
tifying pre- 


sextecne. mind a waxen tablet—the wax of one tablet being 
pattimpres- larger, firmer, cleaner, and better in every way, 
eon than that of another: the gift of Mnemosyné, 
for inscribing and registering our sensible perceptions and 
thoughts. Every man remembers and knows these, so long 
as the impressions of them remain upon his tablet: as soon 
as they are blotted out, he has forgotten them and no longer 
knows them.' Now false opinion may occur thus. A man 
having inscribed on his memorial tablet the impressions of 
two objects A and B, which he has seen before, may come 
a Plato, Thest. p. 188. ὁ * Plato, Themwt. p. 191. 


τ: Plato, Thest. pp. 188-189. 
5 Plato, Theset. p. 190. 
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to see one of these objects again; but he may by mistake 
identify the present sensation with the wrong past impression, 
or with that past impression to which it does not belong. 
Thus on seeing A, he may erroneously identify it with the 
past impression B, instead of A: or vice versé." False opinion 
will thus lie, not in the conjunction or identification of sensa- 
tions with sensations—nor of thoughts (or past impressions) 
with thoughts—but in that of present sensations with past 
impressions or thoughts.* 

Having laid this down, however, Sokrates immediately pro- 
ceeds to refute it. In point of fact, false conceptions 
are found to prevail, not only in the wrong identi- 
fication of present sensations with past impressions 
or thoughts, but also in the wrong identification of 
one past impression or thought with another. Thus 
a man, who has clearly engraved on his memorial {24 
tablet the conceptions of five, seven, eleven, twelve, sal 
—may nevertheless, when asked what is the sum of seven 
and five, commit error and answer eleven: thus mistaking 
eleven for twelve. 

We are thus placed in this dilemma—LHither false opinion 
is an impossibility :—Or else, it is possible that what a man 
knows, he may not know. Which of the two do you choose 25 

To this question no answer is given. But Sokrates,—after 
remarking on the confused and unphilosophical He draws 
manner in which the debate has been conducted, between pos-_ 

3 sessing know 
both he and Theetétus having pérpetually em- ledge, and 


ployed the words know, knowledge, and their equi- actually tn 


. hand. Simile 
valents, as if the meaning of the words were ascer- atthe nlgson: 
tained, whereas the very problem debated is, to ~ 
ascertain their meaning’—takes up another path 
of enquiry. He distinguishes between possessing sbout. 
knowledge,—and having it actually in hand or on his person: 
which distinction he illustrates by comparing the mind to a 


pigeon-cage. A man hunts and catches pigeons, then turns 


Plato, Theset. pp. 193-194. τις oldev, οἷον τε μὴ εἰδέναι" καὶ 
x Plato, Theet. p. 195 D. πότερα alpe: ; 
y Plato, Thest. p. 196. z Plato, Themt. p. 196 Ὁ. 


νῦν δὲ ἤτοι οὖκ ἔστι 
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them into the cage, within the limits of which they fly about: 
when he wants to catch any one of them for use, he has to 
go through a second hunt, sometimes very troublesome: in 
which he may perhaps either fail altogether, or catch the 
wrong one instead of the right. The first hunt Sokrates 
compares to the acquisition of knowledge: the second, to the 
getting it into his hand for use.» A man may know, in the 
first sense, and not know, in the second: he may have to hunt 
about for the cognition which (in the first sense) he actually 
possesses. In trying to catch one cognition, he may con- 
found it with another: and this constitutes false opinion—the 
confusion of two cognita one with another. 

Yet how can such a confusion be possible? (Sokrates here 
Sokrates re. @gain replies to himself.) How can knowledge be- 
fates this. tray a man into such error? If he knows A, and 

knows B—how can he mistake A for B? Upon 
this supposition, knowledge produces the effect of 
Gallas coe: ignorance : and we might just as reasonably imagine 
tnt fie ignorance to produce the effects of knowledge.°— 
eatin” Perhaps (suggests Theetétus), he may have non- 


crewith ie cognitions in his mind, mingled with the cognitions: 


tratesrefects aNd in hunting for a cognition, he may catch a non- 
ἜΝ cognition. Herein may lie false opinion.—That can 
hardly be, (replies Sokrates). If the man catches what is 
really a non-cognition, he will not suppose it to be such, but 
to be a cognition.. He will believe himself fully to know, 
that in which he is mistaken. But how is it possible that 
he should confound a non-cognition with a cognition, or vice 
versi? Does not he know the one from the other? We 
must then require him to have a separate cognition of his 
own cognitions or non-cognitions—and so on ad infinitum.’ 
The hypothesis cannot be admitted. 

We cannot find out (continues Sokrates) what false opinion 
is: and we have plainly done wrong to search for it, until we 
have first ascertained what knowledge is.° 


4 Plato, Thest. pp. 197-198. © Plato, Thest. p. 199 E. 
b Plato, Thest. p. 199. : 4 Plato, Theset. 4 a B. 
* Plato, Thesxt. p. 200 C. 
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Moreover, as to the question, Whether knowledge is iden- 


tical with true opinion, Sokrates produces another 
argument to prove that it is not so: and that the 
You can communicate 
true opinion without communicating knowledge: 
and the powerful class of rhetors and litigants make 
it their special business to do so. They persuade, 
without teaching, a numerous audience.’ During 
the hour allotted to them for discourse, they create, 


two are widely different. 


He brings 
another argu- 
ment to prove 
that cogni- 
tion is not 
the same as 
true opinion. 
Rhetors per- 
suade or 
communicate 
true opinion ; 
but they do 
not teach or 
communicate 
knowledge. 


in the minds of the assembled dikasts, true opinions respect- 
ing complicated incidents of robbery or other unlawfulness, 
at which none of the dikasts have been personally present. 
Upon this opinion the dikasts decide, and decide rightly. 
But they cannot possibly know the facts without having 
been personally present and looking on. That is essential to 
knowledge or cognition. Accordingly, they have acquired 
true and right opinions; yet without acquiring knowledge. 
Therefore the two are not the same.” 


f Plato, Thest. p. 201. οὗτοι γάρ 
που τῇ ἑαυτῶν τέχνῃ π ἰθουσιν, ov 
διδάσκοντες, ἀλλὰ δοξάζειν ; 
ἂν βούλωνται, 

5S Plato, Theset. p. 201 

Οὐκοῦν ὕταν δικαίι πεισθῶσι δικα- 
oral περὶ ὧν ἰδόντι μόνον ἔστιν 

it μή, ταῦτα 


: is, εἴπερ ὀρθῶς ἐδίκασαν ; 

h The distinction between persuad- 
ing and teaching—between creating 
opinion and imparting. knowledge— 
has been brought to view in the Gor- 
gias and is noted also in the Timmus. 
As it stands here, it deserves notice, 
because Plato not only professes to 
affirm what knowledge is, but also 
identifies it with sensible perception. 
The Dikasts (according to Sokrates) 
would have known the case, had they 
been present when it occurred, 80 as 
to see and hearit: thereis no other way 
of acquiring knowledge. 

Hearing the case only by the nar- 
ration of speakers, they can acquire 
nothing more than a true opinion. 
Hence we learn wherein consists the 
difference between the two. That 
which I see, hear, or apprehend by 


any sensible perception, I know: com- 
pare a passage in Sophistes, p. 207 A-B, 
where τὸ γιγνώσκειν is explained in 
the same way. But that which I learn 
from the testimony of others amounts 
to nothing more than opinion; and at 
best to a true opinion. 

Plato’s reasoning here involves an 
admission of the very doctrine which 
he had before taken so much pains to 
confute—the doctrine that Cognition 
is Sensible Perception. Yet he takes 
no notice of the inconsistency. An oc- 
casion for sneering at the Rhetors and 
Dikasts is always tempting to him. 

So, in the Menon (p. 97 B), the man 
who has been at Larissa is said to know 
the road to Larissa; as distinguished 
from another man who, never having 
been there, opines correctly which the 
road is. And in the Sophistes (p. 263) 
when Plato is illustrating the doctrine 
that false propositions, as well as true 
propositions, are possible, and really 
occur, he selects as his cases, Θεαίτητος 
κάθηται, Θεαίτητος πέτεται. That one 
of these propositions is false and the 
other true, can be known only by 
ale@nois—in the sense of that word 
commonly understood. 
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Thesetétus now recollects another definition of knowledge, 
New answer learnt from some one whose name he forgets. Know- 
—Cognition ledge is (he says) true opinion, coupled with rational 
nion,coupled explanation. True opinion without such rational ex- 
explanation. planation, is not knowledge. Those things which 
do not admit of rational explanation, are not knowable.' 

Taking up this definition, and elucidating it farther, So- 

krates refers to the analogy of words and letters. 

; Letters answer to the primordial elements of things; 

* Ansiogy cf which are not-matters either of knowledge, or of 
ordial'de. true opinion, or of rational explanation—but simply 


m d : 
compounds. of sensible perception. A letter, or a primordial 


cannet be element, can only be perceived and called by its 
compounds name. You cannot affirm of it any predicate or any 
explained. gpithet: you cannot call it existing, or thts, or that, 
or each, or single, or by any other name than its own:* for if 
you do, you attach to it something extraneous to itself, and 
then it ceases to be an element. But syllables, words, pro- 
positions—7. 6. the compounds made up by putting together 
various letters or elements—admit of being known, explained, 
and described, by enumerating the component elements. 
You may indeed conceive them correctly, without being able 
to explain them or to enumerate their component elements : 
but then you do not know them. You can only be said 
to know them, when besides conceiving them correctly, you 
can also specify their component elements '—or give expla- 
nation. 

Having enunciated this definition, as one learnt from an- 


Plato, Thestét, p. Plato, Theeet. pp. 201-202. αὐτὸ 
λόγον ᾿ Kab’ αὑτὸ ὀνομάσαι μόνον εἴη, προσ- 
τὴν δὲ ~ mo & amt “2 --- . = - 

καὶ ὧν μὲν tore λόγος, ἐπιστητὰ εἶναι, οὐκ 


οὑτωσὶ καὶ ὀνομάζων, ἃ δ᾽ ἔχει, οὐσίαν ἣ μὴ οὐσίαν αὐτῷ 
δεῖν δὲ οὐδὲν προσφέρειν, εἴπερ αὐτὸ 
The words οὑτωσὶ καὶ ὀνομάζαν are ᾿ 
intended, according to Heindorf and αὐτὸ, οὐδε τὸ ἐκεῖνο, οὐδὲ τὸ 
Schleiermacher, to justify the use of τὸ μόνον, οὐδὲ τὸ 
the word ἐπιστητὰ, Which was thena τοῦτο, προσοιστέον, οὐδὲ ἄλλα 
neologism. Both this definition, and τοιαῦτα' ταῦτα yap περιτρέχοντα πᾶσι 
the elucidation of it which Sokrates the ὕντα ἐκείνων οἷς 
roceeds to furnish, are announced as 6.1 147 p. 205 Ο. 
rrowed from other persons not Plato,Thewt. p. 202. 
named 
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other person not named, Sokrates proceeds to examine and 
confute it. It rests on the assumption (he says), 
that the primordial elements are themselves un- 
knowable ; and that it is only the aggregates com- 
pounded of them which are knowable. Such an 
assumption cannot be granted. The result is either 
a real sum total, including both the two component **” 
elements: or it is a new form, indivisible and uncompounded, 
generated by the two elements, but not identical with them 
nor including them in itself. Ifthe former, it is not know- 
able, because if neither of the elements are knowable, both 
together are not knowable: when you know neither A nor B, 
you cannot know either the sum or the product of A and B. 
If the latter, then the result, being indivisible and uncom- 
pounded, is unknowable for the same reason as the elements 
are so: it can only be named by its own substantive name, 
but nothing can be predicated respecting it.™ 
Nor can it indeed be admitted as true—That the elements 
are unknowable, and the compound alone knowable. On the 
contrary, the elements aremore knowable than the compound.” 
When you say (continued Sokrates) that knowledge is true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation, you may , κοηα 
mean by rational explanation one of three things, ¢*planation 
1. The power of enunciating the opinion in clear 
and appropriate words. This every one learns to 
do, who is not dumb or an idiot: so that in this 
sense true opinion will always carry with it rational 
explanation.—2. The power of describing the thing 
in question by its component elements. Thus He- 1712 the 


siod says that there are a hundred distinct wooden {Pir or 


pieces in a waggon: you and I do not know nor can Heer ripe 


we describe them all: we can distinguish only the Poenlticn oF 
more obvious fractions—the wheels, the axle, the ἢ 

body, the yoke, &c. Accordingly, we cannot be said to know 
a waggon: we have only a true opinion about it. Such is 


the second sense of λόγος or rational explanation. But 


m Plato, Theat. pp. 203-205. ® Plato, Thest. p. 206. 
VOL. Il. 20 
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neither in this sense will the proposition hold—That know- 
ledge is right opinion coupled with rational explanation. 
For suppose that a man can enumerate, spell, and write cor- 
rectly, all the syllables of the name Theaetétus—which would 
fulfil the conditions of this definition: yet, ifhe mistakes and 
spells wrongly in any other name, such as Theodérus, you 
will not give him credit for knowledge. You will say that 
he writes Theaetétus correctly, by virtue of right opinion 
simply. It is therefore possible to have right opinion coupled 
with rational explanation, in this second sense also,—yet 
without possessing knowledge.° 
3. A third meaning of this same word λόγος or rational 
Third mean. ©XPlanation, is, that in which it is most commonly 
tiga some” Understood—To be able to assign some mark where- 
bythe thing DY the thing to be explained differs from every thing 
jained aif- @lse—to differentiate the thing.’ Persons, who un- 
everything derstand the word in this way, affirm, that so long 
Gefiaition 88. you only seize what the thing has in common 
For rational’ With other things, you have only a true opinion con- 
explanation, ° ° . ὃ ° 
in this sense, COTMING it: but when you seize what it has peculiar 
included in and characteristic, you then possess knowledge of it. 
Such is their view: but though it seems plausible at 
first sight (says Sokrates), it will not bear close scrutiny. 
For in order to have a true opinion about any thing, I must 
have in my mind not only what it possesses in common 
with other things, but what it possesses peculiar to itself 
also. Thus if I have a true opinion about Thestétus, I must 
have in my mind not only the attributes which belong to him 
in common with other men, but also those which belong to 
him specially and exclusively. Rational explanation (λόγος) ἢ 
this sense is already comprehended in true opinion, and is an 
essential ingredient in it—not any new element superadded. 
It will not serve therefore as a distinction between true 
opinion and knowledge.* 
; Saar aot p ag ee . Onep ἂν οἱ πολλοὶ εἴποιεν, τὸ 


οὕπω Sei ἐπισ᾽᾿ __.. ae 
P Plato, Thesetét. p. 208. Plato, Thesetét. p. 209. 
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Such is the result (continues Sokrates) of our researches 
concerning knowledge. We have found that it is Q. uustonor 
neither sensible perception—nor true opinion—nor 
true opinion along with rational explanation, But 
what it is, we have not found. Are we still preg- 
nant with any other answer, Thestétus, or have we Sno", 
brought forth all that is to come ?—J have brought δ δ 
forth (replies Thesetétus) more than I had within me, through 
your furtherance. Well (rejoins Sokrates)—and my ob- 
stetric science has pronounced all your offspring to be mere 
wind, unworthy of being preserved!* If hereafter you should 
again become pregnant, your offspring will be all the better 
for our recent investigation. If on the other hand you 
should always remain barren, you will be more amiable and 
less vexatious to your companions—by having a just estimate 
of yourself, and by not believing yourself to know what you 
really do not know.® 


The concluding observations of this elaborate dialogue 
deserve particular attention as illustrating Plato’s pomarkson 
point of view, at the time when he composed the 
Thesetétus. After a long debate, set forth with all 
the charm of Plato’s style, no result is attained. 

Three different explanations of knowledge have 

been rejected as untenable.t No other can be found; ™”*" 

nor is any suggestion offered, showing in what quarter we are 
to look for the true one. What then is the purpose or value 
of the dialogue? Many persons would pronounce it to be a 
mere piece of useless ingenuity and elegance: but such is 
not the opinion of Plato himself. Sufficient gain (in his 
view) will have been ensured, if Thesetétus has acquired a 


t Plato, Themtét. p. 210 B. Compare also an earlier passage in 
οὐκοῦν ταῦτα μὲν ἅπαντα the Dialogue, p. 187 Β. 

. * T have already observed, however, 

καὶ οὐκ ἄξια τροφῆς; that in one passage of the interroga- 

* Plato, Themt. p. 210. tion carried on by Sokrates(p. 201 A-B, 


ἐάν τε γίγνῃ (ἐγκύμων), βελτιόνων where he is re EP | between 

ἔσει πλήρης διὰ τὴν νῦν ἐξέτασιν' ἐάντε persuasion and teaching, he uncon- 
βαρὺς τοῖς συνοῦσι sciously admits the identity between 

οὐκ ᾿᾿ | knowledge and sensible perception. 


᾿ 202 


οἶσθα. 
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greater power of testing any fresh explanation which he may 
attempt of this difficult subject : or even if he should attempt 
none such, by his being disabused, at all events, of the false 
persuasion of knowing where he is really ignorant. Such 
false persuasion of knowledge (Plato here intimates) renders 
a man vexatious to associates; while a right estimate of his 
own knowledge and ignorance fosters gentleness and modera- 
tion of character. In this view, false persuasion of knowledge 
is an ethical defect, productive of positive mischief in a man’s 
intercourse with others: the removal of it improves his cha- 
racter, even though no ulterior step towards real and positive 
knowledge be made. The important thing is, that he should 
acquire the power of testing and verifying all opinions, old as 
well as new. This, which is the only guarantee against the 
delusive self-satisfaction of sham knowledge, must be firmly 
established in the mind beforeit is possible to aspire effectively 
to positive and assured knowledge. The negative arm of 
philosophy is in its application prior to the positive, and indis- 
pensable, as the single protection against error and false 
persuasion of knowledge. Sokrates is here depicted as one 
in whom the negative vein is spontaneous and abundant, even 
to a pitch of discomfort—as one complaining bitterly, that 
objections thrust themselves upon him, unsought and unwel- 
come, against conclusions which he had himself just previously 
taken pains to prove at length." 
To form in men’s minds this testing or verifying power, is 
Formation of ON€ Main purpose in Plato’s dialogues of Search— 
and in some of them the predominant purpose; as 
he himself announces it to be in the Theetétus. I 
have already made the same remark before, and I 
repeat it here; since it is absolutely necessary for 
geen eae: appreciating these dialogues of Search in their true 
gestions. bearing and value. To one who does not take ac- 
count of the negative arm of philosophy, as an auxiliary with- 
out which the positive arm will strike at random—half of the 
Platonic dialogues will teach nothing, and will even appear 
as enigmas—the Thestétus among the foremost. Plato ex- 


" See the emphatic passage, p. 195 B-C. 
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cites and strengthens the interior mental wakefulness of the 
hearer, to judge respecting all affirmative theories, whether 
coming from himself or from others. This purpose is well 
served by the manner in which Sokrates more than once in 
this dialogue first announces, proves and builds up a theory— 
then unexpectedly changes his front, disproves and demolishes 
it. We are taught that it is not difficult to find a certain 
stock of affirmative argument which makes the theory look 
well from a distance : we must inspect closely, and make sure 
that there are no counter-arguments in the background.* 
The way in which Sokrates pulls to pieces his own theories, is 
farther instructive, as it illustrates the exhortation previously 
addressed by him to Thesxtétus—not to take offence when his 
answers were canvassed and shown to be inadmissible.’ 

A portion of the dialogue to which I have not yet adverted, 
illustrates this anxiety for the preliminary training (person 
of the ratiocinative power, as an indispensable quali- (hovner 
fication for any special research. “Wehave plenty Rnuce 
of leisure for investigation ”’* (says Sokrates). “We  __ 
are not tied to time, nor compelled to march briefly 
and directly towards some positive result. En- 
gaged as we are in investigating philosophical truth, we stand 
in pointed contrast with politicians and rhetors in the public 
assembly or dikastery. We are like freemen; they, like 
slaves. They have before them the Dikasts, as their masters, 
to whose temper and approbation they are constrained to 
adapt themselves. They are also in presence of antagonists, 
ready to entrap and confute them. The personal interests, 
sometimes even the life, of an individual are at stake ; so that 
every thing must be sacrificed to the purpose of obtaining a 
verdict. Men brought up in these habits become sharp in 
observation and emphatic in expression; but merely with a 
view to win the assent and approbation of the master before 
them, as to the case in hand. No free aspirations or spon- 
taneous enlargement can have place in their minds. They 


auditors. 


x Plato, Thestét. p. 208 E. πολλὴν σχολὴν ἄγοντες, πάλιν exam 
Υ Plato, Thestét. p. 151 O. ασκεψόμεθα, &o.; also p. 172. 
x Plato, Thest. p. 155. ὧς ΄ 
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become careless of true and sound reasoning—slaves to the 
sentiment of those whom they address—and adepts in crooked 
artifice which they take for wisdom.* 
Of all this (continues Sokrates) the genuine philosopher is 
the reverse. He neither possesses, nor cares to 
hinown 2088688, the accomplishments of the lawyer and 
debates. politician. He takes no interest in the current 
talk of the city ; nor in the scandals afloat against individual 
persons. He does not share in the common ardour for ac- 
quiring power or money: nor does he account potentates 
either happier or more estimable for possessing them. Being 
ignorant and incompetent in the affairs of citizenship as well 
as of common life, he has no taste for club-meetings or jovi- 
ality. His mind, despising the particular and the practical, 
is absorbed in constant theoretical research respecting uni- 
versals. He spares no labour in investigating—What is man 
in general? and what are the attributes, active and passive, 
which distinguish man from other things? He will be over- 
thrown and humiliated before the Dikastery by a clever 
thetor. But if this opponent chooses to ascend out of the 
region of speciality, and the particular ground of injustice 
alleged by A against B—into the general question, What is 
Justice or injustice ? Wherein do they differ from each other 
or from other things? What constitutes happiness and 
misery ? How is the one to be attained and the other avoided? 
—If the rhetor will meet the philosopher on this elevated 
ground, then he will find himself put to shame and proved 
to be incompetent, in spite of all the acute stratagems of his 
petty mind.> He will look like a child and become ashamed 
of himself:* but the philosopher is noway ashamed of his 
incompetence for slavish pursuits, while he is passing a life of 
freedom and leisure among his own dialectics.‘ 


® Plato, Thestét. pp. 172-173. as the rhetors whom he depreciates— 
I give only an abstract of this elo- though he had also, besides,other lofty 
hae passage,notanexacttranslation. intellectual peculiarities of his own, 
teinhart (Einleitung zum Theatét. p. beyond these rivals. 
37) calls it “a sublime Hymn” (einen Plato, Theset. c. 81-84, pp. 175-176. 
erhabenen Hymnus), Itisafinepiece 5 Plato, Thest. c. 86, p. 177 B. 
of poetry or rhetoric, and shows that 4 Plato, Thest. c. 84, p. 175 Εἰ. 
Plato was by nature quite as rhetorical 
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In these words of Sokrates we read a contrast between prac- 
tice and theory—one of the most eloquent passages 
in the dialogues—wherein Plato throws overboard 
the ordinary concerns and purposes both of public and } 
private life, admitting that true philosophers are un- 5° 
fit for them. The passage, while it teaches us caution in re- 
ceiving his criticisms on the defects of actual statesmen and 
men of action, informs us at the same time that he regarded 
philosophy as the only true business of life—the single 
pursuit worthy to occupy a freeman.° This throws light on 
the purpose of many of his dialogues. He intends to qualify 
the mind for a life of philosophical research, and with this 
view to bestow preliminary systematic training on the ratio- 
cinative power. To announce at once his own positive con- 
clusions with their reasons, (as I remarked before) is not his 
main purpose. A pupil who, having got all these by heart, 
supposed himself to have completed his course of philosophy, 
so that nothing farther remained to be done, would fall very 
short of the Platonic exigency. The life of the philosopher 
—as Plato here conceives it—is a perpetual search after 
truth, by dialectic debate and mutual cross-examination be- 
tween two minds, aiding each other to disembroil that con- 
fusion and inconsistency which grows up naturally in the 
ordinary mind. For such a life a man becomes rather dis- 
qualified than prepared, by swallowing an early dose of autho- 
ritative dogmas and proofs dictated by his teacher. The two 
essential requisites for it are, that he should acquire a self- 
acting ratiocinative power, and an earnest, untiring interest in 
the dialectic process. Both these aids Plato’s negative dia- 
logues are well calculated to afford: and when we thus look 
at his purpose, we shall see clearly that it did not require the 
presentation of any positive result. 

The course of this dialogue—the Thestétus—has been 
already described as an assemblage of successive 
perplexities without any solution. But what de- [δ 
serves farther notice is—That the perplexities, as _ 
they are not solved in this dialogue, so they are "** 


© ἢ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἐπιστήμη, Plato, Sophistés, c. 82, p. 253 D. 


Purpose of 
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not solved in any other dialogue. The view taken by 
Schleiermacher and other critics—that Plato lays out the 
difficulties in one anterior dialogue, in order to furnish the 
solution in another posterior—is not borne out by the facts. 
In the Thesetétus, many objections are propounded against the 
doctrine, That Opinion is sometimes true, sometimes false. 
Sokrates shows that false opinion is an impossibility: either 
therefore all opinions are true, or no opinion is either true 
or false. If we turn to the Sophistés, we shall find this same 
question discussed by the Eleatic Stranger who conducts the 
debate. He there treats the doctrine—That false opinion is 
an impossibility and that no opinion could be false—as one 
which had long embarrassed himself, and which formed the 
favourite subterfuge of the impostors whom he calls Sophists. 
He then states that this doctrine of the Sophists was founded 
on the Parmenidean dictum—That Non-Ens was an impos- 
sible supposition. Refuting the dictum of Parmenides (by a 
course of reasoning which I shall examine elsewhere), he 
arrives at the conclusion—That Non-Ens exists in a certain 
fashion, as well as Ens: That false opinions are possible: 
That there may be false opinions as well as true. But what 
deserves most notice here, in illustration of Plato’s manner, 
is—that though the Sophistés‘ is announced as a continua- 
tion of the Thestétus (carried on by the same speakers, 
with the addition of the Eleate), yet the objections taken by 
Sokrates in the Thesetétus, against the possibility of false 
opinion are not even noticed in the Sophistés—much less 
removed. Other objections to it are propounded and dealt 
with: but not those objections which had arrested the march 
of Sokrates in the Theetétus. Sokrates and Theetétus 
hear the Eleatic Stranger discussing this same matter in 
the Sophistés, yet neither of them allude to those objections 
against his conclusion which had appeared to both of them 
irresistible in the preceding dialogue known as Theeetétus. 

f See the end of the Thestétus and s In the Sophistés, the Eleate esta- 
the opening of the Sophistés. Note, blishes (to his own satisfaction) that 
moreover, that the Politikus makes τὸ μὴ ὃν is not ἐναντίον τοῦ ὄντος, but 
reference not only to the Sophistés, ἕτερον τοῦ ὄντος (p. 257 B), that it is 


but also to the Thestétus (pp. 258A, one γένος among the various γένη 
266 D, 284 B, 286 B). (p. 200 C), and that it (rd μὴ by 
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Nor are the objections refuted, in any other of the Platonic 
dialogues. 

Such a string of objections never answered, and of diffi- 
culties without solution, may appear to many persons 45,,., con. 
nugatory as well as tiresome. To Plato they did sidered that 
not appear so. At the time when most of his dia- Tuthwasthe 
logues were composed, he considered that the Search Patonotlite. 
after truth was at once the noblest occupation, and the highest 
pleasure, of life. Whoever has no sympathy with such a 
pursuit—whoever cares only for results, and finds the chase 
in itself fatiguing rather than attractive—is likely to take 
little interest in the Platonic dialogues. To repeat what I 
said in Chapter VI.—Those who expect from Plato a coherent 
system in which affirmative dogmas are first to be laid down, 
with the evidence in their favour—next, the difficulties and 
objections against them enumerated—lastly, these difficulties 
solved —will be disappointed. Plato is, occasionally, abundant 


the search for 


κοινωνεῖ) enters into communion or 
combination with δόξα, λόγος, φαν- 
τασία, &c. Τῷ 15 therefore possible that 
there may be ψευδὴς δόξα or ψευδὴς 
λόγος, when you affirm, respecting any 
given subject, ἕτερα τῶν ὄντων or τὰ 
μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα (Ρ. 203 B-C). Plato 
considers that the case is thus made 
out against the Sophist, as the impostor 
and dealer in falsehoods; false opinion 
being proved to be possible and ex- 
plicable. 

But if we turn to the Thestétus 
(p. 189 seq.), we shall see that this 
very explication of ψευδὴς δόξα is there 
enunciated and impugned by Sokrates 
in along argument. He callsit there 
ἀλλοδοξία, ἑτεροδοξία, τὸ ἑτεροδοξεῖν 
(pp. 189 A, 190 E, 193 D). No man 
(he says) can mistake one thing for 
another; if this were so, he must be 
supposed both to know and not to 
know the same thing, which is im- 
possible (pp. 196 A, 200 A). There- 
fore ψευδὴς δόξα is impossible. 

Of these objections,urged bySokrates 
in the Theetétus, against the possi- 
bility of ἀλλοδοξία, no notice is taken 
in the Sophistés either by Sokrates, or 
by Thestétus, or by the Eleate in the 
Sophistés. Indeed the Eleate congra- 
tulates himself upon the explanation as 
more satisfactory than he had expected 
to find (p. 264 B): and speaks with dis- 


pleasure of the troublesome persons 
who stir up doubts and contradictions 
(p. 259 C): very different from the tone 
ἐν ea in the Thestétus (pp. 195, 

» ©). 

I may farther remark that Plato, in 
the Republic, reasons about τὸ μὴ ὃν 
in the Parmenidean sense, and not in 
the sense which he ascribed to it in the 
Sophistés, and which he recognises in 
the Politikus, p. 284 B. Republic, v. 
ῬΡ. 477 A, 478 C.) 

Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften,pp. 
260-270) points out the discrepancy 
between the doctrines of the Eleate in 
the Sophistés,and those maintained by 
Sokrates in other Platonic dialogues ; 
inferringfrom thence that theSophistés 
and Politikus are not compositions of 
Plato. As between theThestétus and 
the Sophistés, I think a stronger case 
of discrepancy might be set forth than 
he has stated; though the end of the 
former is tied to the beginning of the 
latter plainly, directly, and inten- 
tionally. But I do not agree in his 
inference. He concludes that the So- 
phistés is not Plato’s composition: I 
conclude, that the scope for dissident 
views and doctrine, within the long 
philosophical career and numerous 
dialogues of Plato, is larger than his 
commentators admit. = 
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in his affirmations: he has also great negative fertility in 
starting objections: but the affirmative current does not come 
into conflict with the negative. His belief is enforced by 
rhetorical fervour, poetical illustration, and a vivid emotional 
fancy. These elements stand to him in the place of positive 
proof; and when his mind is full of them, the unsolved ob- 
jections, which he himself had stated elsewhere, vanish out 
of sight. Towards the close of his life (as we shall see in the 
Treatise De Legibus), the love of dialectic, and the taste for 
enunciating difficulties even when he could not clear them 
up, died out within him. He becomes ultra-dogmatical, 
losing even the poetical richness and fervour which had once 
marked his affirmations, and substituting in their place a 
strict and compulsory orthodoxy. 

The contrast between the philosopher and the man engaged 
Contrast be- in active life—which is so emphatically set forth in 
Eady the Thestétus*—falls in with the distinction be- 
tical states- tween Knowledge and Opinion—The Infallible and 
tween k πὶ ienow- the Fallible. It helps the purpose of the dialogue, 
Opinion. to show what knowledge is not: and it presents the 
distinction between the two on the ethical and emotional side, 
upon which Plato laid great stress. ΤῊΘ philosopher (or man 
of Knowledge, .6. Knowledge viewed on its subjective side) 
stands opposed to the men of sensible perception and opinion, 
not merely in regard to intellect, but in regard to disposition, 
feeling, character, and appreciation of objects. He neither 
knows nor cares about particular things or particular persons: 
all his intellectual force, and all his emotional interests, are 
engaged in the contemplation of Universals or Real Entia, 
and of the great pervading cosmical forces, He despises the 
occupations of those around him, and the actualities of life, 
like the Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias:' assimilating 
himself as much as possible to the Gods; who have no other 
occupation (according to the Aristotelian* Ethics), except 
that of contemplating and theorising. He pursues these 
objects not with a view to any ulterior result, but because 

b Plato, Theetét. pp. 173-176. Com- 1 See above, chap. xxii. 


: = p. 130. 
Republic, v. pp. 476-477, vii. p. k Ethic, Nikomach. x. 8, p. 1178, b. 
17. 9-25. 
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the pursuit is in itself a life both of virtue and happiness ; 
neither of which are to be found in the region of gpinion. 
Intense interest in speculation is his prominent characteristic. 
To dwell amidst these contemplations is a self-sufficing life ; 
even without any of the aptitudes or accomplishments admired 
by the practical men. If the philosopher meddles with their 
pursuits, he is not merely found incompetent, but also incurs 
general derision ; because his incompetence becomes manifest 
even to the common-place citizens. But if they meddle with 
his speculations, they fail not less disgracefully; though their 
failure is not appreciated by the unphilosophical spectator. 
The professors of knowledge are thus divided by the 
strongest lines from the professors of Opinion. And opinion 
itselfi—The Fallible—is, in this dialogue, presented as an 
inexplicable puzzle. You talk about true and false opinions: 
but how can false opinions be possible? and if they are not 
possible, what is the meaning of true, as applied to opinions ὃ 
Not only, therefore, opinion can never be screwed up to the 
dignity of knowledge—but the world of opinion itself defies 
philosophical scrutiny. It is a chaos in which there is neither 
true nor false; in perpetual oscillation (to use the phrase of 


the Republic) between Ens and Non-Ens.,' 


1 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478-479. 

The Thestétus is more in harmony 
(in reference to δόξα and ἐπιστήμη) 
with the Republic, than with the 
Sophistés and Politikus. In the Po- 
litikus (p. 309 C) ἀληθὴς δόξα μετὰ 
βεβαιώσεως is placed very nearly on 
a par with knowledge: in the Menon 
also, the difference between the two, 
though clearly declared, is softened in 
degree, pp. 97-98. Ν 

The Alexandrine physician Hero- 
philus attempted to draw, between 
πρόῤῥησις and πρόγνωσις, the same 
distinction as that which Plato draws 
between δόξα and émorhun— The 
Fallible as contrasted with the In- 
fallible. Galen shows that the dis- 
tinction is untenable (Prim. Com- 
mentat. in Hippokratis Prorrhetica, 
Tom. xvi. p. 487, ed. Kiihn). 

Bonitz, in his Platonische Studien 
(pp. 41-78) has given an instructive 
analysis and discussion of the Thesx- 
tétus. I find more to concur with in 
his views, than in those of Schleier- 


macherorSteinhart. He disputes alto- 
gether the assumption of otherPlatonic 

critics, that a purely negative result is 

unworthy of Plato; and that the nega- 

tive apparatus is an artifice to recom- 

mend, and a veil to conceal, some great 

affirmative truth, which acute exposi- 

tors can detect and enunciate plainly 

(Schleiermacher, Hinleit.zumThestét. 

p. 1248eq.). Bonitz recognises the re- 

sult of the Thestétus as purely nega- 

tive, and vindicates the worth of it as 

such. Moreover, instead of denouncing 
the opinions which Plato combats, as if 
theywere perverse heresies of dishonest 
pretenders,he adverts to the great diffi- 
culty of those problems which both 
Plato and Plato’s opponents undertook 
to elucidate: and he remarks that, in 
those early days, the first attempts to 
explain psychological phenomena were 
even more liable to error than the first 
attempts to explain physical pheno- 

mena (pp. 75-77). Such recognition, 

of the real difficulty of a problem, is 

rare among the Platonic critics. 
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CHAPTER XXYVII. 


SOPHISTES—-POLITIKUS. 


THESE two dialogues are both of them announced by Plato 
Personsand a8 forming sequel to the Theeetétus. The beginning 


circum- 
stances of 
the two dia- 


of the Sophistés fits on to the end of the Theetétus : 


and the Politikus is even presented as a second part 
or continuation of the Sophistés.* In all the three, the same 


® Atthe beginning of the Politikus, | 
Plato makes Sokrates refer both to the — 


Thestétus and to the Sophistés (p. 
258 A). In more than one passage of 
the Politikus he even refers to the 
Sophistés directly and by name, no- 
ticing certain points touched in it—a 
thing very unusual with him. In the 
Sophistés also (p. 233 B), express re- 
ference is made to a passage in the 
Thesetétus. 

(Plato, Politik. pp. 266 D, 284 B, 
280 C.) See also the allusion in 
Sophistés (to the appearance of the 
younger Sokrates as respondent), p. 
218 B. 

Socher (in his work, Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, pp. 258-294) maintains that 
neither the Sophistés,nor thePolitikus, 
nor the Parmenidés, are genuine works 
of Plato. He conceives the two dia- 
logues to be contemporary with the 
Thestétus (which he holds to have 
been written by Plato), but to have 
been composed by some acute philoso- 
pher of the Megaric school, conversant 
with the teachings of Sokrates andwith 
the views of Plato, after the visit of the 
latter to Megara in the period succeed- 
ing the death of Sokrates (p. 268). 

Even if we grant the exclusion of 
Plato’sauthorship,the hypothesis ofan 
author belonging tothe Megaricschool 
is highly improbable: the rather,since 
many critics τὸ νος (I think erro- 
neously) that the Megarici are among 
those attacked in the dialogue. The 
_suspicion that Plato is not the author 
of Sophistés and Politikus has un- 
doubtedly more appearence of reason 
than the same suspicion as applied to 


other dialogues—though I think the 
reasons altogether insufficient. Socher 
observes, justly: 1. That the two dia- 
loguesare peculiar,distinguished from 
other Platonic dialogues by the pro- 
fusion of logical classification, in prac- 
ticeas wellasintheory. 2. That both, 
and especially the Sophistés, advance 
propositions and conclusions discre- 
pant from what we read in other Pla- 
tonic dialogues.—But these two rea- 
sons are not sufficient to make me 
disallow them. I do not agree with 
those who require so much uniformity, 
either of matter or of manner, in the 
numerous distinct dialogues of Plato. 
I recognise ἃ much wider area of 
admissible divergence. 

The plain announcement contained 
in the Thestétus, Sophistés, and Poli- 
tikus themselves, that the two last are 
intended as sequel to the first, is in my 
mind a proof of sameness of authorship, 
not counterbalanced by Socher’s objec- 
tions. Why should a Megaric author 
embody in his two dialogues a false 
pretence and assurance, that they are 
sequel of the Platonic Thestétus? 
Why should so acute a writer (as 
Socher admits him to be) go out of 
his way to suppress his own person- 
ality, and merge his fame in that of 
Plato? 

I make the same remark on the 
views of Suckow (Form der Plato- 
nischen Schriften, p. 87, seq., Breslau, 
1855), who admits the Sophistés to be 
@ genuine work of Plato, but declares 
the Politikus to bespurious ; composed 
by some fraudulent author, who wished 
to give to his dialogue the false ap- 
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interlocutors are partially maintained. Thus Sokrates, Theo- 
dérus, and Thesetétus are present in all three: and Theetétus 
makes the responses, not only in the dialogue which bears his 
name, but also in the Sophistés. Both in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, however, Sokrates himself descends from the part 
of principal speaker to that of listener: it is he, indeed, who 
by his question elicits the exposition, but he makes no com- 
ment either during the progress of it or at the close. In both 
the dialogues, the leading and expository function is confided 
to a new personage introduced by Theodorus :—a stranger not 
named, but announced as coming from Elea—the friend 
and companion of Parmenides and Zeno. Perhaps (remarks 
Sokrates) your friend may, without your knowledge, be a 
God under human shape; as Homer tells us that the Gods 
often go about, in the company of virtuous men, to inspect 
the good and bad behaviour of mankind. Perhaps your 
friend may be a sort of cross-examining God, coming to test 


and expose our feebleness in 


pearance of being a continuation of the 
Sophistés: he admits (p. 93) that it 
must be a deliberate deceit, if the Poli- 
tikus be really the work of a different 
author from the Sophistés; for identity 
of authorship is distinctly affirmed in 
it. 

Suckow gives two reasons for be- 
lieving that the Politikus is not by 
Plato :—1. That the doctrines respect- 
ing government are different from 
those of the Republic, and the cos- 
mology of the long mythe which it 
includes different from the cosmology 
of the Timsus. These are reasons 
similar to those advanced by Socher, 
and (in my judgment) insufficient 
reasons. 2. That Aristotle, in a pas- 
sage of the Politica (iv. 2, p. 1289, b. 

) alludes to an opinion, which is 
ound in the Politikus in the follow- 
ing terms: ἤδη μὲν ody τις ἀπεφήνατο 
καὶ τῶν πρότερον οὕτως, &c. Suckow 
maintains that Aristotle could never 
have alluded to Plato in these terms, 
and that he must have believed 
the Politikus to be composed by some 
one else. But I think this inference 
is not justified by the premisses. Itis 
noway impossible that Aristotle might 
allude to Plato sometimes in this vague 


argument. No (replies Theo- 
and general way: and I think that he 
has done so in other passages of the 
same treatise (Vii. 2, 1324, 8. 29—Vii. 
7, P- 1327, Ὁ. 37). 

Ueberweg (Acchtheit der Platon. 
Schrift. p. 102, seq.) combats with 
much force the views of Suckow. It 
would be rash to build so much nega- 
tive inference upon a loose phrase of 
Aristotle. That he should have spoken 
of Plato in this vague manner is much 
more probable, or much less impro- 
bable, than the counter-supposition, 
that the author of a striking and com- 
prehensive dialogue, such as the Poli- 
tikus, should have committed a fraud 
for the purpose of fastening his com- 
position on Plato, and thus abnegating 
all fame for himself. 

The explicit affirmation of the Poli- 
tikusitself ought to be believed, in my 
judgment, unless it can be refuted by 
greater negative probabilities than any 
which Socher aad Suckow produce. 

I do not here repeat, what I have 
endeavoured to justify in an earlier 
chapter of this work, the confidence 
which I feel in the canon of Thrasyllus; 
a confidence which it requires stronger 
arguments than those of these two 
critics to overthrow. 
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dorus) that is not his character. He is less given to dispute 
than his companions. He is far from being a God, but he is 
a divine man: for I call all true philosophers divine.° 
This Eleate performs the whole task of exposition, by 
putting questions to Thestétus, in the Sophistés—to the 
younger Sokrates in the Politikus. Since the true Sokrates is 
merely listener in both dialogues, Plato provides for him an 
additional thread of connection with both ; by remarking that 
the youthful Sokrates is his namesake, and that Thestétus 
resembles him in flat nose and physiognomy.° 
Though Plato himself plainly designates the Sophistés as 
Relation of 88 intended sequel to the Theeetétus, yet the method 
loses to the Of the two is altogether different, and in a certain 
sense even opposite. In the Theetétus, Sokrates 
extracts answers from the full and pregnant mind of that 
youthful respondent: he himself professes to teach nothing, 
but only to canvass every successive hypothesis elicited from 
his companion. But the Eleate is presented to us in the 
most imposing terms, as a thoroughly accomplished philo- 
sopher: coming with doctrines established in his mind,‘ and 
already practised in the task of exposition which Sokrates 
entreats him to undertake. He is, from beginning to end, 
affirmative and dogmatical: and if he declines to proceed 
by continuous lecture, this is only because he is somewhat 
ashamed to appropriate all the talk to himself. He therefore 
prefers to accept Thestétus as respondent. But Thestétus is 
no longer pregnant, as in the preceding dialogue. He can do 
no more than give answers signifying assent and dissent, 
which merely serve to break and diversify the exposition. In 
fact, the dialogue in the Sophistés and Politikus is assimilated 
by Plato himself not to that in the Thesetétus, but to that 


> Plato, Sophist, p. 216 B-C. which he is only present as a listener 
© Plato, Polit. p. 257 E. —not to the first half, in which he 
a Plato, Sophistés, p. 217 B. takes an active part. Compare the 
“yd φην Parmenidés, p. 137 C. In this last- 

ΝΕ mentioned dialogue, Sokrates (then a 
e Plato, Soph. pp. 216-217. youth)and Aristotelés are the parallel 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 217 ©. The ofThesxtétusand the younger Sokrates 
words of Sokrates show that healludes in the Sophistés and Politikus. (See 
to the last half of the Parmenidés,in Ὁ. 135 D.) 
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in the last half of the Parmenidés; wherein Aristotelés the 
respondent answers little more than Ay or No, to leading 
questions from the interrogator. 

In noticing the circumlocutory character, and multiplied 
negative criticism, of the Thestétus, without any pi. scares 
ultimate profit realised in the form of positive result putes i%, 
—TI remarked, that Plato appreciated dialogues, not | 
merely as the road to a conclusion, but for the 
mental discipline and suggestive influence of the 
tentative and verifying process. It was his purpose 
to create in his hearers a disposition to prosecute 
philosophical research of their own, and at the same time 
to strengthen their ability of doing so with effect. This 
remark is confirmed by the two dialogues now before us, 
wherein Plato defends himself against reproaches seemingly 
made to him at the time “To what does all this tend? 
Why do you stray so widely from your professed topic? 
Could you not have reached this point by a shorter road ?” 
He replies by distinctly proclaiming—That the process, with 
its improving influence on the mind, stands first in his 
thoughts—the direct conclusion of the enquiry, only second : 
That the special topic which he discusses, though in itself 
important, is nevertheless chosen principally with a view to 
its effect in communicating general method and dialectic 
aptitude: just as a schoolmaster, when he gives out to his 
pupils a word to be spelt, looks mainly, not to their exactness 
in spelling that particular word, but to their command of 
good spelling generally... ΤῸ form inquisitive, testing minds, 
fond of philosophical debate as a pursuit, and looking at 
Opinions on the negative as well as on the positive side, is 
the first object in most of Plato’s dialogues: to teach positive 
truth, is only a secondary object. 

Both the Sophistés and the Politikus are lessons and 


Plato, Politikus, pp. 283 B, 286- τοῦ περὶ πάντα. 


purpose. 


87. Again, p. 286 D. τὸ δ᾽ αὖ πρὸς 
Plato, Politikus, p. 285 D. τοῦ προβληθέντος (ζήτησιν, ὦ 
Hey. - Τί δ᾽ αὖ; νῦν ἡμῖν ἡ περὶ τοῦ _ Ρν, δεύτερον ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 


Γησις ἕνεκ᾽ αὐτοῦ τούτου πρῶτον ὁ λόγος 
μᾶλλον ἣ τοῦ περὶ πάντα πολὺ δὲ μάλιστα καὶ πρῶτον Τ' 
; ny πὴ Ὁ αὐτὴν τιμᾷν, τοῦ κατ 
Νέος Σωκρ.---Καὶ τοῦτο δῆλον ὅτι v, &e. 
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specimens of that process which the logical manuals recognise 
Method op Under the names—Definition and Division. What 
a Sophist? What is a politician or statesman ὃ 
Division. “What is a philosopher? In the first place—Are 
the three really distinct characters? for this may seem doubt- 
ful: since the true philosopher, in his visits of inspection 
from city to city, is constantly misconceived by an ignorant 
public, and confounded with the other two.! The Eleate replies 
that the three are distinct. Then what is the characteristic 
function of each? How is he distinguished from other persons 
or other things ? To what class or classes does each belong : 
and what is the specific character belonging to the class, so 
as to mark its place in the scheme descending by successive 
logical subdivision from the highest genus down to particu- 
lars? What other professions or occupations are there ana- 
logous to those of Sophist and Statesman, so as to afford an 
illustrative comparison? What is there in like manner 
capable of serving as illustrative contrast ? 
Such are the problems which it is the direct purpose of the 
Sokratestries two dialogues before us to solve. But'a large pro- 


tion of this. portion of both is occupied by matters bearing only 


upona vulgar indirectly upon the solution. The process of logical 
subject. To Peeper: . ᾿ 
subdivision, or the formation of classes in subordi- 

jnideduce- nation to each other, can be exhibited just as plainly 
u- in application to an ordinary craft or profession, as 

to one of grave importance. The Eleate Stranger 

division. even affirms that the former case will be simpler, 
and will serve as explanatory introduction to the latter.* 
He therefore selects the craft of an angler, for which to find 
a place in logical classification. Does not an angler belong 
to the general class—men of art or craft? He is not a mere 
artless, non-professional, private man. This being 80, we 
must distribute the class Arts—Artists, into two subordinate 
classes: Artists who construct or put together some new sub- 
stance or compound—Artists who construct nothing new, but 
are employed in getting, or keeping, or employing, substances 
already made. Thus the class Artists is bisected into Con- 


' Plato, Sophist. p. 216 E. κ᾿ Plato, Soph. p. 218 EB. 
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structive—Acquisitive. The angler constructs nothing: he 
belongs to the acquisitive branch. We now bisect this latter 
branch. Acquirers either obtain by consent, or appropriate 
without consent. Now the angler is one of the last-men- 
tioned class: which is again bisected into two sub-classes, 
according as the appropriation is by force or stratagem— 
Fighters and Hunters. The angler is a hunter: but many 
other persons are hunters also, from whom he must be dis- 
tinguished. Hunters are therefore divided into, Those who 
hunt inanimate things (such as divers for sponges, &c.), and 
Those who hunt living things or animals, including of course 
the angler among them. The hunters of animals are distin- 
guished into hunters of walking animals, and hunters of 
swimming animals. Of the swimming animals some are in 
air, others in water:! hence we get two classes, Bird-Hunters, 
and Fish-Hunters; to the last of whom the angler belongs. 
The fish-hunters (or fishermen) again are bisected into two 
classes, according as they employ nets or striking instruments 
of one kind or another, such as tridents, &c. Of the striking 
fishermen there are two sorts: those who do their work at 
night by torch-light, and those who work by day. All these 
day-fishermen, including among them the angler, use instru- 
ments with hooks at the end. But we must still make one 
bisection more. Some of them employ tridents, with which 
they strike from above downwards at the fishes, upon any 
part of the body which may present itself: others use hooks, 
rods, and lines, which they contrive to attach to the jaws of 
the fish, and thereby draw him from below upward." This is 
the special characteristic of the angler. We have now a class 
comprehending the anglers alone, so that no farther sub- 
division is required. We have obtained not merely the name 
of the angler, but also the rational explanation of the function 
to which the name is attached." 


' Plato, Sophist. p. 220 A. Νευ- [ἰ ™ Plato, Sophist. pp. 219-221. 
στικοῦ μὴν τὸ μὲν πτηνὸν φῦλον ὁρῶ- | 5 Plato, Sophist, p. 221 A. 

| Νῦν ἄρα τῆς ἀσπαλιευτικῆς---οὐ μόν. 

It deserves notice that Plato here / καὶ τὸν λόγον περὶ αὐτὸ 
considers the air as a fluid in which τοὔργον, 
birds swim. 

VOL. II. 2D 
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This is the first specimen which Plato gives of a systematic 
classification descending, by successive steps of bi- 
furcation, through many subordinations of genera 

| and species, each founded on a real and proclaimed 
lrunve, distinction—and ending at last in an infima species. 
Mo logic en He repeats the like process in regard to the Sophist, 
existe. the Statesman, and other professions to which he 
compares the one or the other: but it will suffice to have 
given one specimen of his method. If we transport ourselves 
back to his time, I think that such a view of the principles of 
classification implies a new and valuable turn of thought. 
There existed then no treatises on logic; no idea of logic as 
a scheme of mental procedure; no sciences out of which it 
was possible to abstract the conception of a regular method 
more or less diversified. On no subject was there any mass 
of facts or details collected, large enough to demand some 
regular system for the purpose of arranging and rendering 
them intelligible. Classification to a certain extent is of ne- 
cessity involved, consciously or unconsciously, in the use of 
general terms. But the process itself had never been made 
a subject of distinct consciousness or reflection to any one, 
(as far as our knowledge reaches) in the time of Plato. No 
one had yet looked at it as a process natural indeed to the 
human intellect, up to a certain point and in a loose manner, 
—but capable both of great extension and great improvement, 
and requiring especial study, with an end deliberately set 
before the mind, in order that it might be employed with 
advantage to regularise and render intelligible even common 
and well-known facts. To determine a series of descending 
classes, with class-names, each connoting some assignable cha- 
racteristic—to distribute the whole of each class between two 
correlative sub-classes, to compare the different ways in which 
this could be done, and to select such membra condividentia as 
were most suitable for the purpose—this was in the time of 
Plato an important novelty. We know from Xenophon® that 
Sokrates considered Dialectic to be founded, both etymo- 


ο Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5, 12. 
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logically and really, upon the distribution of particular things 
into genera or classes. But we find little or no intentional 
illustration of this process in any of the conversations of the 
Xenophontic Sokrates: and we are farther struck by the fact 
that Plato, in the two dialogues which we are here consider- 
ing, assigns all the remarks on the process of classification, 
not to Sokrates himself, but to the nameless Hleatic Stranger. 
After giving the generic deduction of the angler from the 
comprehensive idea of Art, distributed into two sec- piso ae. 
tions, constructive and acquisitive, Plato proceeds 
to notice the analogy between the Sophist and an 
angler: after which he deduces the Sophist also 
from the acquisitive section of Art. The Sophist is 
an angler for rich young men.? To find his place 
in the preceding descending series, we must take 
our departure from the bisection—hunters of walking ani- 
mals, hunters of swimming animals. The Sophist is a hunter 
of walking animals: which may be divided into two classes, 
wild and tame. The Sophist hunts a species of tame ani- 
mals—men. Hunters of tame animals are bisected into such 
as hunt by violent means (robbers, enslavers, despots, &c.), 
and such as hunt by persuasive means. Of the hunters by 
means of persuasion there are two kinds: those who hunt the 
public, and those who hunt individuals. The latter again 
may be divided into two classes: those who hunt to their own 
loss, by means of presents, such as lovers, &c., and those who 
hunt with a view to their own profit. To this latter class 
belongs the Sophist: pretending to associate with others for 
the sake of virtue, but really looking to his own profit.” 
Again, we may find the Sophist by descending through 
ἃ different string of subordinate classes from the genus— 


genus of art. 


P Plato, Sophist. p. 222 A. 

a4 Plato, Sophist. p. 222 C. 

Itillustrates the sentiment of Plato’s 
age respecting classification, when we 
see the great diversity of particulars 
which he himself, here as well as else- 
where, ranks under the general name 
θήρα, hunting—Ohpa γὰρ παμπολύ τι 


823-824, and the Euthydémus, p. 290 
B. He includes both στρατηγικὴ and 
φθειριστικὴ as varieties of θηρευτική, 
Sophist. p. 227 B. 

mpare also the interesting con- 
versation about θήρα ἀνθρώπων between 
Sokrates and Th 


πρᾶγμα ἐστι, περιειλημμένον ὀνόματι 
νῦν σχεδὸν ἑνί, Plato, Legg. viii. 822- 


krates and Kritobulus, ii. b. 29. 
* Plato, Sophist. p. 223 A. 
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Acquisitive Art. The professors of this latter may be 
The Sophist bisected into two sorts—hunters and exchangers. 
Exchangers are of two sorts—givers and sellers. 
Sellers again sell either their own productions, or 
_ the productions of others. Those who sell the pro- 
subdivision. qductions of others are either fixed residents in one 
city, or hawkers travelling about from city to city. Hawkers 
again carry about for sale either merchandise for the body, 
or merchandise for the mind, such as music, poetry, painting, 
exhibitions of jugglery, learning, and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, and so forth. These latter (hawkers for the mind) 
may be divided into two sorts: those who go about teaching, 
for money, arts and literary accomplishments—and those who 
go about teaching virtue formoney. They who go about 
teaching virtue for money are the Sophists.2 Or indeed if 
they sell virtue and knowledge for money, they are not the 
less Sophists—whether they buy what they sell from others, 
or prepare it for themselves—whether they remain in one 
city or become itinerant. 

A third series of subordinate classes will also bring us down 
Also, bya ΠῸΙΪῚ the genus—Acquisiteve Art—down to the infima 
a species—Sophist. In determining the class-place of 
the angler, we recognised a bisection of acquisitive art into 
acquirers by exchange, or mutual consent—and acquirers by 
appropriation, or without consent.' These latter we divided 
according as they employed either force or stratagem: con- 
tenders and hunters. We then proceeded to bisect the class 
hunters, leaving the contenders without farther notice. Now 
let us take up the class contenders. It may be divided into 
two: competitors for a set prize (pecuniary or honorary), and 
fighters. The fighters go to work either body against body, 
violently —or tongue against tongue, as arguers. These 
arguers again fall into two classes: the pleaders, who make 
long speeches, about just or unjust, before the public assem- 
bly and dikastery: and the dialogists, who meet each other 
in short question and answer. The dialogists again are di- 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 224 B. * Plato, Sophist. p. 219 E. 
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vided into two: the private, untrained antagonists, quarrelling 
with each other about the particular affairs of life—(who form 
a species by themselves, since characteristic attributes may 
be assigned to them; though these attributes are too petty 
and too indefinite to have ever received a name in common 
language, or to deserve a name from us")—and the trained 
practitioners or wranglers, who dispute not about particular 
incidents, but about just and unjust in general, and other 
general matters.* Of wranglers again there are two sorts: 
the prosers, who follow the pursuit from spontaneous taste 
and attachment, not only without hope of gain, but to the 
detriment of their private affairs, incurring loss themselves, 
and wearying or bothering their hearers: and those who make 
money by such private dialogues. This last sort of wrangler, 
is the Sophist.¥ 
There is yet another road of class-distribution which will 
bring us down to the Sophist. A great number of the Sophist 
common arts (carding wool, straining through a down, from 
sieve, &c.) have, in common, the general attribute reparating o 
of separating matters confounded in a heap. Of eae 
separation there are two sorts: you may separate like from 
like (this has no established name)—or better from worse, 
which is called purification. Purification is of two sorts: 
either of body or of mind. In regard to body, the purifying 
agents are very multifarious, comprising not only men and 
animals, but also inanimate things: and thus including many 
varieties which in common estimation are mean, trivial, re- 
pulsive, or ludicrous. But all these various sentiments (ob- 
serves Plato) we must disregard. We must follow out a real 
Plato, Bophist. p. 225 Ὁ. able attributes, however petty, and 
tévos.—Tov δὲ however multifarious, might be taken 
to form a species upon; but if they 
vas ‘mept αὐτὸ were petty and multifarious, there was 


πράττεται,---ταῦτα θετέον μ ὲ y εἶ- no advantage in bestowing a specific 
Sos, ἐπείπερ αὐτὸ διέγνωκεν ws ἕτερον name. 


ὃν ὁ λόγος" ἀτὰρ x Plato, Sophist. p. 225 D. 
οὔτε νῦν τὺ δέ γε ἔντεχνον, καὶ περὶδικαίων 
' ἄξιν. αὐτῶν καὶ ἀδίκων καὶ περὶ τῶν 
Beas shea sh gee “p οὐκ 
κρὰ Alay καὶ 


These words illustrate Plato’s view Plato, Sophist. p. 225 E. 
ofan εἶδος or species. Any distinguish- | 
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analogy wherever it leads us, and recognise a logical affinity 
wherever we find one; whether the circumstances brought 
together be vile or venerable, or some of them vile and some 
venerable, in the eyes of mankind. Our sole purpose is to 
improve our intelligence. With that view, all particulars are 
of equal value in our eyes, provided only they exhibit that 
real likeness which legitimates them as members of the same 
class—purifiers of body: the correlate of that other class 
which we now proceed to study—purifiers of mind.” 

This precept (repeated by Plato also in the Politikus) re- 
specting the principles of classification, deserves 
notice. It protests against, and seeks to modify, 
one of the ordinary turns in the associating prin- 
ciples of the human mind. With unreflecting men, 
classification is often emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. The groups of objects thrown together in 
such minds, and conceived in immediate association, 
are such as suggest the same or kindred emotions: pleasure or 
pain, love or hatred, hope or fear, admiration, contempt, dis- 
gust, jealousy, ridicule. Community of emotion is a stronger 
bond of association between different objects than community 
in any attribute not immediately interesting to the emotions, 
and appreciable only intellectually. Thus objects which have 


In a logical 


ones. Con- 
flict between 
emotional 
and scientific 
Classification. 


= Plato, Sophist. pp. 226-227. 

τῇ τῶν λόγων μεθόδῳ σπογγιστικῇ5 
ἢ φαρμακοποσίας οὐδὲν ἧττον οὐδέ τι 
μᾶλλον τυγχάνει μέλον, εἰ τὸ μὲν 
σμικρὰ, τὸ δὲ μέγαλα ἡμᾶς ὠφελεῖ 
καθαῖρον. Τοῦ κτήσασθαι γὰρ 
ἕνεκεν νοῦν πασῶν τεχνῶν τὺ 


'és καὶ τὸ μὴ ξυγγενὲς 


πρὺ: τοῦτο ἐξ ἴσον πάσας, 
καὶ θάτερα τῶν ἑτέρων κατὰ τὴν ὁμοιό- 
τητα οὐδὲν ἡγεῖται γελοιότερα, 

τερον δέ τι τὸν διὰ 

μικῆς ἢ φθειριστικῆι. | 

τα θηρευτικὴν οὐδὲν verd- 
λικεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τὸ πολὺ χαυνό- 
τέρον. Καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν, ὅπερ ἤρου, τί 


σῶμα εἴτε ἔμψυχον εἴτε 
τς ἡ οὐδὲν αὐτῇ 


τῆς ψυχῆς καθάρσεων πάντα ξυνδῆσαν 
ὅσα ἄλλο τι καθαίρει. To maintain the 
equal scientific position οὗ στρατηγικὴ 
and φθειριστικὴ, as two different species 
under the genus θηρευτικὴ, is a strong 
illustration. 

Compare also Plato, Politikus, p. 
266 Ὁ. 

A similar admonition is addressed 
(in the Parmenidés, p. 130 D) by the 
old Parmenides to the youthful So- 
krates, when the latter cannot bring 
himself to admit that there exist εἴδη 
or Forms of vulgar and repulsive 
objects, such as θρὶξ and πῆλος. Néos 
γὰρ ef ἔτι, καὶ οὕπω σοῦ ἀντείληπται 
φιλοσοφία ὧς ἔτι ἀντιλήψεται κατ᾽ ἐμὴν 
δόξαν, ὅτε οὐδὲν αὐτῶν 
P ἔτι πρὸς ἂν 


See above ch. xxvi p. 269, in my 
review of the Parmenidés. Ὁ 
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nothing else in common, except appeal to the same earnest 
emotion, will often be called by the same general name, and 
will be constituted members of the same class. To attend to 
attributes in any other point of view than in reference to the 
amount and kind of emotion which they excite, is a process 
uncongenial to ordinary taste: moreover, if any one brings 
together, in the same wording, objects really similar, but ex- 
citing opposite and contradictory emotions, he usually pro- 
vokes either disgust or ridicule. All generalizations, and all 
general terms connoting them, are results brought together 
by association and comparison of particulars somehow resem- 
bling. But if we look at the process of association in an un- 
reflecting person, the resemblances which it fastens upon will 
be often emotional, not intellectual: and the generalizations 
founded upon such resemblances will be emotional also. 

It is against this natural propensity that Plato here enters 
his protest, in the name of intellect and science. For the 
purpose of obtaining a classification founded on real, intrinsic 
affinities, we must exclude all reference to the emotions: we 
must take no account whether a thing be pleasing or hateful, 
sublime or mean:* we must bring ourselves to rank objects 
useful or grand in the same logical compartment with objects 


® Compare Politikus, p.266D; Par- Socher, and maintains that both dia- 
menidés, p. 130 E. logues are the work of Plato. Yet he 
We see that Plato has thus both an- agrees to a certain extent in Socher’s 


ticipated and replied to the objection 
of Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
pp. 260-262), who is displeased with 
the minuteness of this classification, 
and with the vulgar objects to which 
it is applied. Socher contends that 
this is unworthy of Plato, and that it 
was peculiar to the subtle Megaric 
philosophers. 

I think, on the contrary, that the 
purpose of illustrating the process of 
classification was not unworthy of 
Plato; that it was not unnatural to 
do this by allusion to vulgar trades or 
handicraft, at atime when no scientific 
survey of physical facts had been 
attempted; that the allusion to such 
vulgar trades is quite in the manner 
of Plato, and of Sokrates before him. 

Stallbaum, in his elaborate Prolego- 
mena both to the Sophistés and to 
the Politikus, rejects the conclusion of 


premisses. He thinks that minuteness 
and over-refinement in classification 
were peculiarities of the Megaric phi- 
josonhervani that Plato intentionally 
pushes the classification into an ex- 
treme subtlety and minuteness, in 
order to parody their proceedings and 
turn them intoridicule. (Proleg.ad So- 
phist. pp. 32-36, ad Politic. pp. 54-55.) 

But how do Socher and Stallbaum 
know that this extreme minuteness of 
subdivision into classes was a charace 
teristic of the Megaric philosophers ? 
Neither of them produce any proof of 
it. Indeed Stallbaum himself says, 
most truly (p. ; 5), “τὸ de Megari- 
corum arte dialectic& accepimus, sane 
quam sunt paucissima.” He might 
have added, that the little which we do 
hear about their dialectic, is rather 
adverse to this supposed minuteness 
of positive classification, than conso- 
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We must examine only whether the 


resemblance is true and real, justifying itself to the com- 
paring intellect: and whether the class-term chosen be such as 
to comprise all these resemblances, holding them apart (μόνον 
ἐχέτω χωρὶς) from the correlative and opposing class.° 

After these just remarks on classification generally, the 


The purifier 


under 
genus dis- 


evil. Evil 
is of two 
sorts; the 
worse sort is, 
Ignorance 
mistaking 
itself for 
knowledge. 


&c.) and ignorance. 


Eleate pursues the subdivision of his own theme. 
To purify the mind is to get rid of the evil, and 
retain or improve the good. Now evil is of two 
sorts—disease (injustice, intemperance, cowardice, 


Disease, which in the body is 


dealt with by the physician, is in the mind dealt 
with by the judicial tribunal: ignorance (corre- 
sponding to ugliness, awkwardness, disability, in 


the body, which it is the business of the gymnastic trainer 
to correct) falls under the treatment of the teacher or in- 


nant with it. What we hear is, that 
they were extremely acute and subtle 
in contentious disputations—able as- 
sailants of the position of a logical 
opponent. But this talent has nothing 
to do with minutencss of positive classi - 
fication; and is even indicative of a 
different turn of mind. Moreover, 
we hear about Eukleides, the chief of 
the Megaric school, that he enlarged 
the signification of the SummumGenus 
of Parmenides—the*Ev καὶ Πᾶν. Eu- 
kleides called it Unum, Bonun, Simile 
et Idem Semper, Deus, &. But we 
do not hear that Eukleides acknow- 
ledged a series of subordinate Genera 
or Species, expanding by logical pro- 
cession below this primary Unum. As 
far as we can judge, this seems to have 
been wanting in his philosophy. Yet 
it is exactly these subordinate Genera 
orSpecies, which thePlatonic Sophistés 
and Politikus supplyin abundance,and 
even excess, conformably to the precept 
laid down by Plato in the Philébus 
(p. 14). The words of the Sophistés 
(p. 216 D) rather indicate that the 
Eleatic Stranger is declared not to 
possess the character and attributes of 
Megaric disputation. 

Ὁ Though the advice here given by 
Plato about the principles of classifica- 
tion is very judicious, yet he has him- 
self in this same dialogue set an ex- 
ample of repugnance to act upon it. 


(Sophist. p. 231 A-B.) In following 
out his own descending series of parti- 
tions, he finds that the Sophist corre- 
spondswith the great mental purifier— 
the person who applies the Elenchus, 
or cross-examining test, to youthful 
minds,so as to clear out that false per- 
suasion of knowledge which is the 
great bar to all improvement. But 
though brought by his own process 
to this point, Plato shrinks from ad- 
mitting it. His dislike towards the 
Sophist will not allow him. “The 
Sophist is indeed ”(he says)“ very like 
to this grand educator: but so also 
a wolf is very like to a dog—the most 
savage of animals to the most gentle. 
We must always be extremely careful 
about these likenesses; the whole 
body of them are most slippery. Still 
we cannot help admitting the Sophist 
to represent this improving process— 
that is, the high and true bredSophist.” 
It will be seen that Plato’s remark 
here about ὁμοιότητες contradicts what 
he had himself said before (p. 227 B.) 
The reluctance to rank dog and wolf 
together, in the same class, 1s an exact 
specimen of that very mistake which 
he had been just pointing out for cor- 
rection. The scientific resemblance 
| between the two animals is very close ; 
but the antithesis of sentiment, felt by 
men towards the one and the other, is 
extreme. 
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structor.© Ignorance again may be distributed into two 
heads: one, though special, being so grave as to counter- 
balance all the rest, and requiring to be set apart by itself— 
that is, ignorance accompanied with the false persuasion of 
knowledge.* 

To meet this special and gravest case of ignorance, we 
struction or education. Exhortation, which is the 
common mode of instruction, and which was em- ofe 
ployed by our forefathers universally, is of no avail 


: : . : shock of the 
against this false persuasion of knowledge: which Hlenchus, 
must be 
can only be approached and cured by the Hlenchus, brought to _ 
. . ; i ar upon 
or philosophical cross-examination. So long as a This isthe 


. ‘ 5, sovereign 
man believes himself to be wise, you may lecture purifer. 


for ever without making impression upon him: you do no 
good by supplying food when the stomach is sick. But the 
examiner, questioning him upon those subjects which he pro- 
fesses to know, soon entangles him in contradictions with 
himself, making him feel with shame and humiliation his 
own real ignorance. After having been thus disabused—a 
painful but indispensable process, not to be accomplished 
except by the Elenchus—his mind becomes open and teach- 
able, so that positive instruction may be communicated to him 
with profit. The Elenchus is the grand and sovereign purifi- 
cation: whoever has not been subjected to it, were he even 
the Great King, is impure, unschooled, and incompetent for 
genuine happiness.° 

This cross-examining and disabusing process, brought to 
bear upon the false persuasion of knowledge and The applica. 
forming the only antidote to it, is the business of Elenchus is 


the Sophist looked at on its best side.’ But Plato the Sophist, 


. looked at o 
will not allow the Elenchus, the great Sokratic ac- ta best ade. 
complishment and mission, to be shared by the she really 


¢ Plato, Sophist. pp. 228-229. | ‘ Plato, Sophist. p. 231 Β, τῆς δὲ 

5 Plat. Soph. p. 229 Ο. *Ayvolas δ᾽ | αϊδευντικῆς ὁ περὶ τὴν μάταιον δοξοσο- 
οὖν μέγα τί μοι δοκῶ καὶ χαλεπὸν. φίαν γιγνόμενος ἔλεγχος ἐν τῷ νῦν λόγῳ 
ἀφωρισμένον ὁρᾷν εἶδος, πᾶσι τοῖς ἄλ-! παραφανέντι μηδὲν ἄλλ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι 
λοις αὐτῆς ἀντίσταθμον μέρεσι. Τὸ μὴ | λεγέσθω πλὴν ἣ γένει γενναία σο- 
κατειδότα Ti, δοκεῖν εἰδέναι. | φιστική. 


¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 230 D-E. 
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15, heisa Sophists: and he finds or makes a subtle distinction 

“αν keep them off. The Sophist (so the Eleate pro- 
puto about ceeds) is a disputant, and teaches all his youthful 


wo palin pupils to dispute about everything as if they knew 


for truth. 


politics, and everything else. He teaches them to argue in 
each department against the men of special science: he 
creates a belief in the minds of others that he really knows all 
those different subjects, respecting which he is able to argue 
and cross-examine successfully: he thus both possesses, and 
imparts to his pupils, a seeming knowledge, an imitation and 
pretence of reality. He is a sort of juggler: an imitator who 
palms off upon persons what appears like reality when seen 
from a distance, but what is seen to be not like reality when 


contemplated closely.® 


Here however (continues Plato) we are involved in a diffi- 


Doubtestarted culty. 
bythe Eleate. 
How canit not? 


think or to ᾿ 
speak falsely? that is not ? 


How can a thing appear to be what it is 
How can a man who opines or affirms, opine 
or affirm falsely—that is, opine or affirm the thing 
To admit this, we must assume the 


thing that is not (or Non-Ens, Nothing) to have a real exist- 


ence. 


Such an assumption involves great and often debated 


difficulties. It has been pronounced by Parmenides altogether 


inadmissible.' 


κ Plato, Sophist. pp. 232-233 C, 
235 A. Sokrates tells us in the Pla- 
tonic Apology (p. 23 A) that this was 
the exact effect which his own cross- 
examination produceduponthehearers: 
they supposed him to be wise on those 
topics on which he exposed ignorance 
in others. The Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon exhibit the same impression as 
made by the conversation of Sokrates, 
even when he talked with artisans on 
their own arts. Sokrates indeed pro- 
fessed not to teach any one—and he 
certainly took no fee for teaching. But 
we see plainly that this disclaimer im- 
posed upon no one; that he did teach, 
though gratuitously ; and that what he 
taught was, the art of cross-examin- 
ation and dispute. We learn this not 
merely from his enemy, Aristophanes, 
and from the proceedings of his oppo- 


nents, Kritias and Charikles (Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 2), but also from his own 
statement in the Platonic Apology (pp. 
23C, 37 Εἰ, 39 B) and from the language 
of Plato and Xenophon throughout. 
Plato is here puzzled to make out a 
clear line of distinction between the 
Elenchus of Sokrates, and the dispu- 
tatious arguments of those Sophists 
whom he calls Eristic—a name de- 
served quiteas much by Sokrates as by 
any of them. Plato here accuses the 
Sophists of talking upon a great many 
subjects which they did not know, and 
teaching their pupils to do the same. 
This is exactly what Sokrates passed 
his life in doing, and what he did better 
than any one—on the negative side. 

b Plato, Soph. pp. 235-236. 

' Plato, Sophist. pp. 236-237. 

πάντα ταῦτά ἐστι μεστὰ ἀπορίας ἀεὶ 
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We have already seen that Plato discussed this same ques- 
tion in the Thestétus, and that after trying and rejecting 
many successive hypotheses to show how false supposition, or 
false affirmation, might be explained as possible, by a theory 
involving no contradiction, he left the question unsolved. 
He now resumes it at great length. It occupies more than 
half* the dialogue. Near the close, but only then, he reverts 
to the definition of the Sophist. 

First, the Eleate states the opinion which perplexes him, 
and which he is anxious either to refute or to ex- | 
plain away. (Unfortunately, we have no statement 
of the opinion, nor of the grounds on which it was 
held, from those who actually held it.) Non-Ens, or 
Nothing, is not the name of any existing thing, or of any 
Something. But every one who speaks must speak some- 
thing: therefore if you try to speak of Non-Ens, you are 
trying to speak nothing—which is equivalent to not speaking 
at all. Moreover, to every Something, you can add some- 
thing farther: but to Non-Ens, or Nothing, you cannot add 
any thing. (Non-Entis nulla sunt predicata.) Now Number 
is something, or included among the Entia: you cannot there- 
fore apply number, either singular or plural, to Non-Ens: and 
Inasmuch as every thing conceived or described must be 
either one or many, it is impossible either to conceive or 
describe Non-Ens. You cannot speak of it without falling 
into a contradiction.” 


He pursues 
the investiga- 
tion of this 
problem by a 
series of 
questions. 


When therefore we characterise the Sophist as one who 
builds up phantasms for realities—who presents to The Sophist 
us what is not, as being like to what ¢s, and as a our definition 
false substitute for what is—he will ask us what we by affirming 

τῷ see through: in Republic (v. p. 478 


B-C) we find Sokrates advancing a 
similar doctrine as hisown. Soin the 
Kratylus, where this same topic is 


ὁ λόγος οὗτος 
ὑποθέσθαι τὸ μὴ ὃν εἶναι: ψεῦδος γὰρ 
οὐκ ἂν ἄλλως ἐγίγνετο iy. 

k From p. 236 D to p. 264 D. 

1 Plato, Sophist. p. 237 E. The 
Eleate here recites this opinion, not as 
his own but as entertained by others, 
and as one which he did not clearly 


brought under discussion (pp. 429 D, 
430 A), Kratylus is represented as 
contending that false propositions were 
impossible; that propositions, impro- 
perly called false, were in reality com- 

inations of sounds without any mean- 
ing, like the strokes on a bell. 

« Plato, Sophist. pp. 238-239. 
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that tospeak mean? If, to illustrate our meaning, we point to 
falsely is im- 


possible. He images of things in mirrors or clear water, he will 
will require 


uwstomake pretend to be blind, and will refuse the evidence of 
out a rational 


theory ex- BNSC : he will require us to made out a rational 

on-Ens. theory explaining Non-Ens or Nothing." But when 
we try to do this, we contradict ourselves. A phantasm is 
that which, not being a true counterpart of reality, is yet so 
like it as to be mistaken for reality. Quatenus phantasm, it 
is Ens: guatenus reality, it is Non-Ens: thus the same thing 
is both Ens, and Non-Ens: which we declared before to be 
impossible.’ When therefore we accuse the Sophist of passing 
off phantasms for realities, we suppose falsely: we suppose 
matters not existing, or contrary to those which exist: we 
suppose the existent not to exist, or the non-existent to exist. 
But this assumes as done what cannot be done: since we 
have admitted more than once that Non-Ens can neither be 
described in language by itself, nor joined on in any manner 
to Ens.? 

Stating the case in this manner, we find that to suppose 
falsely, or affirm falsely, is a contradiction. But there is yet 
another possible way out of the difficulty (the Eleate con- 
tinues). 

Let us turn for a moment (he says) from Non-Ens to Ens. 
The Eleate 186 various physical philosophers tell us a good deal 
Now knew: @bout Ens. They differ greatly among themselves. 
tiesofve, Some philosophers represent Ens as triple, com- 
prising three distinct elements, sometimes in har- 
mony, sometimes at variance with each other. 
Others tell us that it is double—wet and dry—or hot and 
cold. A third sect, especially Xenophanes and Parmenides, 
pronounce it to be essentially One. Herakleitus blends to- 
gether the different theories, affirming that Ens is both many 
and one, always in process of disjunction and conjunction: 


Ena. 


" Plato, Sophist. p. 239-240. κατα- ’ Plato, Sophist. p. 240 B. 
γελάσεταί σου τῶν λόγων, ὅταν ws ᾿ Plato, Sophist. p. 241 Β. τῷ γὰρ 
βλέποντι λέγῃς αὐπῷ, προσποιούμενος ὄντι τὸ ὃν προσάπτειν ἡμᾶς πολ- 


οὔτε κάτοπτρα οὔτε ὕδατα γιγνώσκειν, es ee 
οὔτε τὸ παράπαν byw τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν viv δὴ που τοῦτο εἶναι πάντων adv: 
᾿ te μόνον. τατον. 
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Empedokles adopts a similar view, only dropping the always, 
and declaring the process of disjunction to alternate with 
that of conjunction, so that Ens is sometimes Many, some- 
times One. 

Now when I look at these various theories (continues the 
Eleate), I find that I do not follow or understand pyimoutties 
them; and that I know nothing more or better shout Bs. 
about Ens than about Non-Ens. I thought, as a 2pthore κα. 
young man, that I understood both: but I now find *** 
that I understand neither." The difficulties about Ens are 
just as great as those about Non-Ens. What do these philo- 
sophers mean by saying that Ens is double or triple? that 
there are two distinct existing elements—Hot and Cold—or 
three? What do you mean by saying that Hot and Cold 
exist? Is existence any thing distinct from Hot and Cold ὃ 
If so, then there are three elements in all, not two. Do you 
mean that existence is something belonging to both and 
affirmed of both? Then you pronounce both to be One: 
and Ens, instead of being double, will be at the bottom only 
One. 

Such are the questions which the Hleatic spokesman of 
Plato puts to those philosophers who affirm Ens to whether 


be plural: He turns next to those who aftirm Ens orone? Τὸ 


Many, how 


to be singular, or Unum. Do you mean that Unum Many? nit. 


. Ὁ . . ficulties 
is identical with Ens—and are they only two names about one 


for the same One and only thing? There cannot be Whole. 
two distinct names belonging to one and the same about Ens 
thing: and yet, if this be not so, one of the names them. 
must be the name of nothing. At any rate, if there be only 
one name and one thing, still the name itself is different from 
the thing—so that duality must still be recognised. Or if 
you take the name as identical with the One thing, it will 
either be the name of nothing, or the name of a name.* 
Again, as to the Whole :—is the Whole the same with the 
Ens Unum, or different from it. We shall be told that it is 
the same: but according to the description given by Par- 


ᾳ Plato, Sophist. p. 242 D-E. r Plato, Sophist. p. 243 B. 
. 5 Plato, Sophist. p. 244 Ὁ. . 
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menides, the whole is spherical, thus having a centre and 
circumference, and of course having parts. Now a whole 
divisible into parts may have unity predicable of it, as an 
affection or accident in respect to the sum of its parts: but it 
cannot be the genuine, essential, self-existent, One, which 
does not admit of parts or division. If Ens be One by acci- 
dent, it is not identical with One, and we thus have two 
existent things: and if Ens be not really and essentially the 
Whole, while nevertheless the Whole exists—Ens must fall 
short of or be less than itself, and must to this extent be Non- 
Ens: besides that Ens, and Totum, being by nature distinct, 
we have more things than One existing. On the other hand, 
if we assume Totum not to be Ens, the same result will ensue. 
Ens will still be something less than itself ;—Ens can never 
have any quantity, for each quantum is necessarily a whole 
in itself—and Ens can never be generated, since everything 
generated is also necessarily a whole.‘ 
Such is the examination which the Eleate bestows on the 
Theories of theories of those philosophers who held one, two, or 
_  adefinite number of self-existent Entia or elements. 
a definite ° . . 
number of His purpose is to show, that even on their schemes, 
elements. Hns is just as unintelligible, and involves as many 
thereof. contradictions, as Non-Ens. And to complete the 
same demonstration, he proceeds to dissect the theories of 
those who do not recognise any definite or specific number of 
elements or Entia.". Of these he distinguishes two classes ; 
in direct and strenuous opposition to each other, respecting 
what constituted Essentia.* 
First, the Materialist Philosophers, who recognise nothing 
. The Mate- a8 existing except what is tangible: defining Essence 
sopters. 88 identical with Body, and denying oll incorporeal 


The Friends . 

ofFormsor ΘΒΒΘΏΘΘ. Plato mentions no names; but he means 
ealists, Ξ : 

who reeog- (according to some commentators), Leukippus and 

nise su 


Formsas Demokritus—perhaps Aristippus also. Secondly, 


the only ς . . 

real Ents other philosophers who, diametrically opposed to 
t Plato, Sophist. p. 245 A-O. γε ἐ’ αὑτοῖς οἷον _ εἶναι 
* Plato, Sophist. p. 245 E. διὰ ‘ept τῆς οὐσίας 


x Plato, Sophist. p. 246 A. ἔοικέ 
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the Materialists, affirmed that there were no real Entia except 
certain Forms, Ideas, genera or species, incorporeal and con- 
ceivable only by intellect :—that true and real essence was 
not to be found in those bodies wherein the Materialists 
sought it: that bodies were in constant generation and dis- 
appearance, affording nothing more than a transitory sem- 
blance of reality, not tenable” when sifted by reason. By 
these last are understood (so Schleiermacher and others 
think, though in my judgment erroneously) Eukleides and 
the Megaric school of philosophers. 

The Eleate proceeds to comment upon the doctrines held 
by these opposing schools of thinkers respecting 4) ment 
Essence or Reality. It is easier (he says) to deal 
with the last-mentioned, for they are more gentle. 
With the Materialists it is difficult, and all but im- 
possible, to deal at all. Indeed, before we can deal 
with them, we must assume them to be for this oc- 
casion better than they show themselves in reality, 
and ready to answer in a more becoming manner 
than they actually do. These Materialists will admit (Plato 
continues) that man exists—an animated body, or a compound 
of mind and body: they will farther allow that the mind of 
one man differs from that of another :—one is just, prudent, 
&c., another is unjust and imprudent. One man is just, 
through the habit and presence of justice: another is unjust, 
through the habit and presence of injustice. But justice must 
surely be something—injustice also must be something—if 
each may be present to, or absent from, anything ; and if 
their presence or absence makes so sensible a difference." 
And justice or injustice, prudence or imprudence, as well as 


Y Plato, Sophist. p. 240 B. νοητὰ 
ἄττα καὶ ἀσώματα εἴδη βιαζόμενοι τὴν 


difference— 
But Justice 
is not a body. 


ἀληθινὴν οὐσίαν εἶναι" τὰ δὲ ἐκείνων σώ- 
ματα καὶ τὴν λεγομένην ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν (1. 6. 
the Materialists) οὐσίαν κατὰ σμικρὰ 
διαθραύοντες ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, γένεσιν 
ἀντ᾽ οὐσίας φερομένην τινὰ προσαγο- 


2 Plato, Sophist. p. 246 C. 


τῶν ἐν εἴδεσιν αὐτὴν (τὴν οὐσίαν) τιθε- 
μένων ῥᾷον" Ἐκ, στεροι yep: παρὰ “ἡ 
πάντι 


δοκεῖ περὶ αὐτῶν δρᾷν: μάλιστα 
εἴ πῃ δυνατὸν ἦν, ἔργῳ βελτί 
αὐτοὺς ποιεῖν! εἰ δὲ τοῦτο. Ὃς 
λόγῳ ποιῶμεν, ὑποτιθέμενοι vopt- 
μώτερον αὐτοὺς ἣ νῦν ἐθέλον- 
τας ἂν ἀποκρίνασθαι. 

8 Plato, Sophist. p. 247 A. ᾿Αλλὰ 
μὴν τό γε δυνατόν τῳ παραγίγνεσθαι 
καὶ ἀπογίγνεσθαι, πάντως εἶναί τι φή- 
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the mind in which the one or the other inheres, are neither 
visible nor tangible, nor have they any body: they are all 
invisible. 

Probably (replies Thestétus) these philosophers would con- 


Atieass tend that the soul or mind had a body; but they 
them will would be ashamed either to deny that justice, pru- 


point,though dence, &c., existed as realities—or to affirm that 
iscommon to justice, prudence, &c., were all bodies.” These philo- 
the corporeal 
ae sophers must then have become better (rejoins the 
Ensisequi- Hileate): for the primitive and genuine leaders of 
potentiality. them will not concede even so much as that. But let 
us accept the concession. If they will admit any incorporeal 
reality at all, however small, our case is made out. For we 
shall next call upon them to say, what there is in common be- 
tween these latter, and those other realities which have bodies 
connate with and essential to them—to justify the names real— 
essence—bestowed upon both. Perhaps they would accept 
the following definition of Ens or the Real—of Essence or 
Reality. Everything which possesses any sort of power, 
either to act upon anything else or to be acted upon by any 
thing else, be it only for once or to the smallest degree— 
every such thing is true and real Ens. The characteristic 
mark or definition of Ens or the Real is, power or po- 
tentiality.* 

The Eleate now turns to the philosophers of the opposite 


Argument schoo]—the Mentalists or Idealists,—whom he terms 

Tdeaiets— the friends of Forms, Ideas, or species.° These men 

gush Ene (he says) distinguish the generated, transitory and 
Θ .Ψ e 

generated, changeable—from Ens or the Real, which is eternal, 

and say that ae . 

weholdcom- unchanged, always the same: they distinguish ge- 


munion with 


b Plato, Sophist. p. 247 B. 
νονται--- τ΄ 7 = 
τι 
ἕκαστον ὧν ἠρώτηκας, 
νται τὸ τολμᾷν ἢ μηδὲν τῶν 
αὐτὰ ὁμολογεῖν, ἢ πάντ᾽ εἶναι 


Plato, Sophist. p, 247 Ο. εἰ γάρ τι 


τῶν ὕντων συγ» 


τὸ Ὑ 
τε τούτοις ἅμα καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ὅσα ἔχει 
᾿ γεγονὸς, εἰς ὃ βλέποντες 


ἀμφότερα εἶναι λέγουσιν, τοῦτο av- 
τοῖς ῥητέον. 

ἃ Plato, Sophist. p. 247 E. λέγω 
δὴ τὸ καὶ ὁποιανοῦν κεκτημένον δ ύ- 
ναμιν, εἴτ᾽ εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν ἕτερον 
ὁτιοῦν πεφυκὸς εἴτ᾽ εἰς τὸ παθεῖν καὶ 
πιά ὑπὸ τοῦ φαυλοτάτου, κἂν 
εἰ μόνον εἰσάπαξ, πᾶν τοῦτο ὄντως εἶναι" 
τίθεμαι γὰρ ὅρον ὁρίζειν τὰ ὄντα, ὡς 
ἔστιν οὐκ ἄλλο τι πλὴν ene 

9 Plato, Sophist. p. 248 A 


τῶν εἰδῶν φίλον:: 


τοὺς 
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neration from essence. With the generated (accord- the former 
ing to their doctrine) we hold communion through minds, with 
our bodies and our bodily perceptions: with Ens, ἐλ ΤΘΕΙ our 
we hold communion through our mind and our intel]- senses. 
lectual apprehension. But what do they mean (continues 
the Eleate) by this “holding of communion”? Is it not an 
action or a passion produced by a certain power of agent and 
patient coming into co-operation with each other? and is not 
this the definition which we just now laid down, of Ens or 
the Real. , 

No—these philosophers will reply—we do not admit your 
definition as a definition of Ens: it applies only to yojaing com- 
the generated. Generation does involve, or emanate munion— 
from, a reciprocity of agent and patient: but neither 
power nor action, nor suffering, have any applica- 
tion to Ens or the Real. But you admit (says the 
Eleate) that the mind knows Ens :—and that Ens is 
known by the mind. Now this knowing, is it not 
an action—and is not the being known, a passion? 
If to know is an action, then Ens being known, is 
acted upon, suffers something, or undergoes some change,— 
which would be impossible if we assume Ens to be eternally 
unchanged. These philosophers might reply, that they do not 
admit to know as an action, nor fo be known as ἃ passion. 
They affirm Ens to be eternally unchanged, and they hold 
to their other affirmation that Ens is known by the mind. 
But (urges the Eleate) can they really believe that Ens is 
eternally the same and unchanged,—that it has neither life, 
nor mind, nor intelligence, nor change, nor movement ? This 
is incredible. They must concede that Change, and the 
Changeable, are to be reckoned as Entia or Realities: for if 
these be not so reckoned, and if all Entia are unchangeable, 
no Ens can be an object of knowledge to any mind. But 
though the changeable belongs to Ens, we must not affirm 
that all Ens is changeable. There cannot be either intellect 
or knowledge, without something constant and unchangeable. 
It is equally necessary to recognise something as constant 
and unchangeable—something else as moving and change- 

VOL, Il. 2£ 


changeable 
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able: Ens or reality includes alike one and the other. The 
true philosopher therefore cannot agree with those “ Friends 
of Forms” who affirm all Ens or Reality to be at rest and 
unchangeable, either under one form or under many :—still 
less can he agree with those opposite reasoners, who main- 
tain all reality to be in perpetual change and movement. 
He will acknowledge both and each—rest and motion—the 
constant and the changeable—as making up together total 
reality or Ens Totum. 

Still however, we have not got over our difficulties. Motion 
Motion and and Rest are contraries ; yet we say that each and 
of them both are Realities or Entia. In what is it that they 
Realities, = both agree ? Not in moving, nor in being at rest, 

agree in . ς : : 
Ens. Eosis but simply in existence or reality. Existence or 
reality therefore must be a tertimm quid, apart from 
both. But motion and rest, not the sum total of those two 
anythingbe items. Ens or the Real is not, in its own proper 
both ? nature, either in motion or at rest, but is distinct 
from both. Yet how can this be? Surely, whatever is not 
in motion, must be at rest—whatever is not at rest, must be 
in motion. How can anything be neither in motion nor at 
rest; standing apart from both ?‘ 

Here the Eleate breaks off his enquiry, without solving 
Herethe the problems which he has accumulated. My pur- 
‘pose was (he says®) to show that Ens was just as 

full of difficulties and embarrassments as Non-Ens. 
Enough has been said to prove this clearly. When 
we can once get clear of obscurity about Ens, we 
may hope to be equally successful with Non-Ens. 

Let us try (he proceeds) another path. We know that it 
Argument 18 & Common practice in our daily speech to apply 
who admit many different predicates to one and the same 
a subject. We say of the same man, that he is fair, 

tall, just, brave, &c., and several other epithets. 
Some persons deny our right to do this. They say 
that the predicate ought always to be identical with 
each other. the subject: that we can only employ with propriety 


! Plato, Sophist. p. 250 Ὁ. © Plato, Sophist. p. 250 D. 


NON-US. 
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such propositions as the following—man is man—good is 
good, &c.: that to apply many predicates to one and the 
same subject is to make one thing into many things.» But 
in reply to these opponents, as well as to those whom we have 
before combated, we shall put before them three alternatives, 
of which they must choose one. 1. Either all Forms admit 
of intereommunion one with the other. 2. Or no Forms 
admit of such intercommunion. 3. Orsome Forms do admit 
of it, and others not. Between these three an option must 
be made.' 

If we take the first alternative—that there is no intercom- 
munion of Forms—then the Forms motion and rest Nointercom- 
ean have no intercommunion with the Forms, essence sven any? 


distinct 


or reality. In other words, neither motion nor rest Forms. 


exist: and thus the theory both of those who say Common ὦ 
thatallthingsare in perpetual movement, and of those consistent 


: ᾿ with this 
who say that all things are in perpetual rest, becomes hypothesis. 
unfounded and impossible. Besides, these very men, who deny 
all intercommunion of Forms, are obliged to admit it impli- 
citly and involuntarily in their common forms of speech. 
They cannot carry on a conversation without it, and they 
thus serve as a perpetual refutation of their own doctrine.« 

The second alternative—that all Forms may enter into 
communion with each other—1is also easily refuted. Reciprocal 
If this were true, motion and rest might be put nion ofall 
together: motion would be at rest, and rest would inadmissible. 
be in motion—which is absurd. These and other forms are 
contrary to each other. They reciprocally exclude and repu- 
diate all intercommunion.' 

Remains only the third alternative—that some forms admit 
of intercommunion—others not. This is the real some Forms 
truth (says the Eleate). So it stands in regard to 

: nion, others 
letters and words in language: some letters come not.’ This t 


together in words frequently and conveniently— sdminibie 
octrine 
others rarely and awkwardly—others never do nor Analogy of 
ever can come together. The same with the com- syllables. 
5 Plato, Sophist. p. 251 B. ὡς ' Plato, Sophist. p. 251 Εἰ. 
᾿ ἥν eS k Plato, Sophist. p. 252 D. 
πολλὰ εἶναι, &C. : Plato, Sophist. p. 252 E. 


2852 
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bination of sounds to obtain music. It requires skill and art 
to determine which of these combinations are admissible. 
So also, in regard to the intercommunion of Forms, skill and 
Artand ski @Ft are required to decide which of them will come 
together, and which will not. In every special art 
and profession the case is similar: the ignorant man 
| will fail indeciding this question—the man of special 
do not. This skill alone will succeed.—So in regard to the inter- 
communion of Forms orGenera universally with each 
of the Philo- . . . 
sopher, who other, the comprehensive science of the true philoso- 
bright region pher is required to decide.” To note and study these 
Eophist lives Forms, is the purpose of the philosopher in his dia- 
in the dark- : 
ness of Non- Jectics or ratiocinative debate. He can trace the one 
Form or Idea, stretching through a great many sepa- 
rate particulars; hecan distinguish it from all different Forms: 
he knows which Forms are not merely distinct from each other, 
but incapable of alliance and reciprocally repulsive—which 
of them are capable of complete conjunction, the one circum- 
scribing and comprehending the other—and which of them 
admit conjunction partial and occasional with each other." 
The philosopher thus keeps close to the form of eternal and 
unchangeable Ens or Reality—a region of such bright light 
that the eyes of the vulgar cannot clearly see him: while the 
Sophist on the other hand is also difficult to be seen, but for 
an opposite reason—from the darkness of that region of Non- 
Ens or Non-Reality, wherein he carries on his routine-work.° 
We have still to determine, however (continues Plato), 
Hecomesto What this Non-Ens or Non-Reality is. For this pur- 


enquire what 


Non-Ens is. pose we will take a survey, not of all the Forms or 
He takes for 


examination Genera, but of some few the most important. We 
five principal 


Forme— will begin with the two before noticed—Motion 


Rest —Ens— and Rest (=Change and Permanence), which are 
Different.  confessedly irreconcileable and reciprocally exclu- 


= Plato, Sophist. p. 253 B. dp’ οὐ 
per ἐπιστήμης τινὸς ἀναγκαῖον διὰ τῶν 
πορεύεσθαι τὸν ὀρθῶξῷ 
τὰ y ποῖα ποίοις συμφωνεῖ τῶν γενῶν us τὰ γὰρ τῆς τῶν πολλῶν ψυχῆς 
ποῖα ee τ ποτς-, ι καρτερεῖν πρὸς τὸ θεῖον a 
5 Plato, Sophist. p. 253 D-E. | ne ee 
ο Plato, Sophist. p. 254 A. Ὁ δέ | 
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sive. Ens however enters into partnership with both: for 
both of them are, or exist.2 This makes up three Forms or 
Genera—Motion, Rest, Ens: each of the three being the 
same with itself, and different from the other two. Here we 
have pronounced two new words—Same—Different.1 Do 
these words designate two other Forms, over and above the 
three before-named, yet necessarily always intermingling in 
partnership with those three, so as to make five Forms in all ? 
Or are these two—Same and Different—essential appendages 
of the three before-named ? This last question must be an- 
swered in the negative. Same and Different are not essential 
appendages, or attached as parts, to Motion, Rest, Ens. 
Same and Different may be predicated both of Motion and 
of Rest: and whatever can be predicated alike of two con- 
traries, cannot be an essential portion or appendage of either. 
Neither Motion nor Rest therefore are essentially either Same 
or Different: though both of them partake of Same or 
Different—. e. come into accidental co-partnership with one 
as well as the other." Neither can we say that Ens is 
identical with either Idem or Diversum. Not with Idem— 
for we speak of both Motion and Rest as Entia or Existences: 
but we cannot speak of them as the same. Not with Di- 
versum—for different is a name relative to something else from 
which it is different, but Ens is not thus relative. Motion and 
Rest are or exist, each in itself: but each is dzfferent, relatively 
to the other, and to other things generally. Accordingly we 
have here five Forms or Genera—Ens, Motion, Rest, Idem, 
Diversum: each distinct from and independent of all the rest.* 

This Form of Diversum or Different pervades all the 
others: for each one of them is different from the Form οἵ 
others, not through anything in its own nature, but pervades all 
because it partakes of the Form of Difference.' ee 

P Plato, Sophist. p.254 Ὁ. τὸ δέ γε [τὸν μὴν ἄμφω ταὐτοῦ καὶ θατέρου. Μὴ 


ὃν μικτὸν ἀμφοῖν’ ἐστὸν γὰρ ἄμφω τοίνυν λέγωμεν κίνησίν γ᾽ εἶναι ταὺ- 
ποῦ. τὸν ἢ θάτερον, μηδ᾽ αὖ στάσιν. 

4 Plato, Sophist. p. 254 E. τί ποτ ᾿ " Plato, Sophist. p. 255 D. 
αὖ viv οὕτως εἰρήκαμεν τό τε ταὐτὸν '‘ Plato, Sophist. p. 255 E. καὶ διὰ 
καὶ θάτερον ; πότερα δύο γένη τινὲ αὐτὼ, πάντων γε αὐτὴν αὐτῶν φήσομεν εἶναι 
τῶν μὲν τριῶν ἄλλω, ἄο. διεληλυθυῖαν (τὴν θατόρον φύσιν) 

* Plato, Sophist. p.255 Β. μετέχε- ἕκαστον γὰρ ἕτερον εἶναι τῶν “~**- 
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Each of the five is different from others: or, to express the 
same fact in other words, each of them és not any one of the 
others. Thus motion is different from rest, or 78 not rest: 
but nevertheless motion is or exists, because it partakes of 
the Form—Ens. Again, Motion is different from Idem: it 
ts not the Same: yet nevertheless it 18. the same, because it 
partakes of the nature of Idem, or is the same with itself. 
Thus then both predications are true respecting motion: it 
is the same : it 7s not the same, because it partakes of or enters 
into partnership with both Idem and Diversum." If motion 
in any way partook of Rest, we should be able to talk of sta- 
tionary motion: but this is impossible: for we have already 
said that some Forms cannot come into intercommunion— 
that they absolutely exclude each other. 

Again, Motion is different not only from Rest, and from 
Motionis Idem, but also from Diversum itself. In other 


different 


from Diver- words, it is both Diversum in a certain way, and 
6um, Or 18 


not Diver also not Diversum : different and not different. As 
is different it is different from Rest, from Idem, from Di- 
in other = -versum—so also it is different from Ens, the remain- 
Non-Ens. ing one of the five forms or genera. In other words 
Forms δ Motion is not Ens,—or is Non-Ens. It is both Ens, 
Non-Ens. and Non-Ens: Ens so far as it partakes of Entity 
or Reality—Non-Ens, so far as it partakes of Difference, and 
is thus different from Ens as well as from the other Forms. 
The same may be said of the other Forms, — Rest, Idem, 
Diversum : each of them is Ens, because it partakes of entity 
or reality: each of them is also Non-Ens, or different from 
Ens, because it partakes of Difference. Moreover, Ens itself 
is different from the other four, and so far as these others go, 
it is Non-Ens! 


ob διὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ φύσιν, ἀλλὰ Plato, Sophist. p. 256 Ὦ, οὐκοῦν 
διὰ τὸ μετέχειν τῆς ἰδέας τῆς θατέρου. ES Se οὐκ Τ᾿ 
Ὁ Plato, Sophist. p. 256 ἃ. τὴν , περ τοῦ ὕντο.  ..., --. 
κίνησιν δὴ ταὐτόν 7° εἶναι καὶ μὴ ταὺ- * Plato, Sophist. p. 257 A. καὶ τὸ 
τὸν ὁμολαγητέον καὶ οὗ δυσχεραντέον, ὃν ἄρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ὅσα wep ἔστι τὰ ἄλλα, 
6, ; κατὰ τοσαῦτα οὐκ ἔστιν’ ἐκεῖνα γὰρ οὐκ 
 Ἶ Plato, Sophist. p. 256 ©. οὐχ * * ὃν αὐτὸ ἔστιν---ἀπέραντα δὲ τὸν 
vig ὦ. επῇ καὶ “= ' τἄλλα οὐκ ἔστιν av. 
νῦν λάγον. 
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Now note the consequence (continues the Eleate). When 
we speak of Non-Ens, we do not mean anything 5, που πε, 
contrary to Ens, but only something different from ~ ὦ 
Ens. When we call anything not great, we do not — 
affirm it to be the contrary of great, or to be litle: 
for it may perhaps be simply equal: we only mean 
that it is different from great.* A negative proposi- x . 
tion, generally, does not signify anything contrary “"“*"* 
to the predicate, but merely something else distinct or different 
from the predicate.» The Form of Different, though of one 
and the same general nature throughout, is distributed into 
many separate parts or specialties, according as it is attached 
to different things. Thus noé beautiful is a special mode of 
the general Form or Genus Different, placed in antithesis with 
another Form or Genus, the beautiful. The antithesis is that 
of one Ens or Real thing against another Ens or Real thing: 
not beautiful, not great, not just, exist just as much and are 
quite as real, as beautiful, great, just. If the Different be a 
real Form or Genus, all its varieties must be real also. Ac- 
cordingly Different from Ens is just as much a real Form as 
Ens itself:° and this is what we mean by Non-Ens :—not any- 
thing contrary to Ens. 

Here then the Eleate professes to have found what Non- 
Ens is: that it is a real substantive Form, numer- 
able among the other Forms, and having a separate 
constant nature of its own, like not beautyful, not gr 
great :4 that it is real and existent, just as much as 
Ens, beautiful, great, &c. Disregarding the prohi- 


® Plato, Sophist. p.257 B. “Omoray 


μαίνειν 
τὸ μὴ ὃν λέγωμεν, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐκ ἐνάν- 


μόνον, ὅτι " 


τοσοῦτον 
λέγηται τὸ 


τιόν τι λέγομεν τοῦ ὄντος, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον 
μόνον. Οἷον ὅταν εἴπωμεν τι μὴ μέγα; 
τότε μᾶλλόν τί σοι φαινόμεθα τὸ σμι- 
κρὸν ἣ τὸ ἴσον δηλοῦν τῷ ῥήματι; 
Plato here means to imply that τὸ 
σμικρὸν is the real contr οἱ τὸ μέγα. 
When we say μὴ μέγα, we do not neces- 
sarily mean cyixpoy—we May mean 
ἴσον. Therefore τὸ μὴ μέγα does not 
(in his view) imply the contrary of 


Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. Οὐκ ἄρ᾽ 
ὅταν * ; 


καὶ τὸ od 
ὄνομ 
περὶ 
ὕστερον τῆς ἀποφάσεως ὀνόματα. 

¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 258 Β. ἡ τῆς 
θατέρου μορίον φύσεως καὶ τῆς τοῦ 
ὕντος, πρὺς ἄλληλα ἀντικειμένων, ἀντί- 
θεσις οὐδὲν ἧττον, εἰ θέμις εἰπεῖν, αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ ὕντος οὐσία ἔστιν: οὐκ ἐναντίον 


4 Plato, Sophist. p. 258 B. τὸ, 
y βεβαίως tori τὴ» αὐτοῦ φύσιν ἔχ 
' τῶν πολλῶν ὄντων εἶδος é 
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bition of Parmenides, we have shown (says he) not only 
that Non-Ens exists, but also what it is. Many Forms 
or Genera enter into partnership or communion with each 
other; and Non-Ens is the partnership between Ens and 
Diversum. Diversum, in partnership with Ens, 2s (exists), in 
consequence of such partnership :—yet ἐξ 2s not that with 
which it is in partnership, but different therefrom—and being 
thus different from Ens, it is clearly and necessarily Non- 
Ens: while Ens also, by virtue of its partnership with Di- 
versum, is different from all the other Forms, or 78 not any 
one of them, and to this extent therefore Ens is Non-Ens. 
We drop altogether the idea of contrariety, without enquiring 
whether it be reasonably justifiable or not: we attach our- 
selves entirely to the Form—Different.° 
Let those refute this explanation, who can do so (continues 
The theory the Hleate), or let them propose a better of their 
now stated is . . : 
the onlyone, Own, if they can: if not, let them allow the foregoing 
match Ju as possible.’ Let them not content themselves with 
ene multiplying apparent contradictions, by saying that 
process, ,, the same may be in some particular respect different, 
cate different and that the different may be in some particular 
respect the same, through this or the other acci- 
dental attribute. All these sophisms lead but to make us 
believe—That no one thing can be predicated of any other— 
That there is no intercommunion of the distinct Forms one 
with another, no right to predicate of any subject a second 


subject. 
Plato, Sophist. pp. 258-250. 
"Ts γὰρ περὶ μὲν ἐναντίου τινὸς 
χαίρειν 1 a 
ἢ λόγον 
_ ἢ &e. 

τὸ μὲν ἕτερον μετασχὸν τοῦ ὄντος 
ἔστι μὲν διὰ ταύτην τὴν μέθεξιν, οὐ 
μὴν ἐκεῖνο γε οὗ μέτεσχεν ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον, 
ἕτερον δὲ τοῦ ὕντος ὃν ἔστι σαφέστατα 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης εἶναι μὴ by, ὅζο. 

f Plato, Sophist. p. 259 A-C. ὃ δὲ 
νῦν εἰρήκαμεν εἶναι τὸ μὴ by, ἵ ᾿ 
τις ὡς οὗ ὍΝ ” 

_.  , ἀδυνατῇ, λεκτέον καὶ 

καθάπρ . =  ὁὃΘὃῸ ᾿ 
ταῦτα ἐάσαντα ὡς δυνατὰ. 

The language of the Eleate here is 
altogether at variance with the spirit 
of Plato in his negative or Searching 


Dialogues. To say, as he does, “ Hither 
accept the explanation which I give, 
or propose a better of your own ”—is 
a dilemma which the Sokrates of the 
Thesetétus, and other dialogues, would 
have declined altogether. The com- 
Ta here made by the Hleate,against 

isputants who did nothing but pro- 
pound difficulties—is the same as that 
which the hearers of Sokrates made 
against him (see Plato, Philébus, p. 20 
A, where the remark is put into the 
mouth, not of an opponent, but of a 
respectful young listener) ; and many 
a reader of the Platonic Parmenidés 
has indulged in the complaint. 

& Plato, Sophist. p. 259 D. ἐκείνῃ 
καὶ Kat’ ἐκεῖνο 8 φησι. robrwy ~~~ 
“" πότερον, 
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name and the possession of a new attribute—That therefore 
there can be no dialectic debate or philosophy, which is all 
founded upon such intercommunion of Forms." We have 
shown that Forms do really come into conjunction, so as to 
enable us to conjoin, truly and properly, predicate with 
subject, and to constitute proposition and judgment as taking 
place among the true Forms or Genera. Among these true 
Forms or Genera, Non-Ens is included as one.! 

The Eleate next proceeds to consider, whether these two 
Genera or Forms—Proposition, Judgment, Opinion, Enquiry, 


hether the 


on the one hand, and Non-Ens on the other—are Formof Non- 


among those which may or do enter into partner- comeinto 
ship and conjunction with each other. For we have 
admitted that there are some Forms which cannot | 
come into partnership; and the Sophist against / udgment. 
whom we are reasoning, though we have driven him to con- 
cede that Non-Ens is a real Form, may still contend that it 
is one of those which cannot come into partnership with Pro- 
position, Judgment, Opinion—and he may allege that we 
can neither embody in language, nor in mental judgment, 
that which ὦ not.* 

Let us look attentively what Proposition, Judgment, 
Opinion, are. As we said about Forms and letters, Analysisot ἃ 


ag. τῷ : ς Proposition. 

so about words: it is not every combination of Every propo- 
. . : : ; sition must 

words which is possible, so as to make up a signifi- havea noun 
and a verb— 


cant proposition. A string of nouns alone will not ie mst be. 
make one, nor a string of verbs alone. To compose ~ ~" 
the simplest proposition, you must put together at 

least one noun and one verb, in order to signify 
something respecting things existing, or events 

past, present, and future! Now every proposition ‘bec. 
must be a proposition about something, or belonging to a 
certain subject: every proposition must also be of a certain 


Plato, Sophist. p. 259 B, 0. 97, ἰ Plato, Sophist. p. 260 A. πρὸς rd 


p. 260 A. διὰ γὰρ ᾿ τὸν λόγον ἡμῖν τῶν ὄντων ἕν τι γενῶν 
a λόγος γέγονι elvat:—p. 258 B. τὸ μὴ ὃν, 
ὃ ᾿ναὐτοῦ 
Chs. 79-80, p. 252 Β. of μηδὲν ἐῶ; k Plato, Sophist. p. 260 C-D-E. 

τες κοινωνίᾳ παθήματος ἑτέρου ᾿ 1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 261-262. 


προσαγορεύειν. 
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quality"  Theextétue is sitting down—Thesxtétus ts flying. 
Here are two propositions, both belonging to the same sub- 
ject, but with opposite qualities: the former true, the latter 
false. The true proposition affirms respecting Thestétus real 
things as they are; the false proposition affirms respecting him 
things different from real, or non-real, as being real. The 
attribute of flying is just as real in itself as the attribute of δὲὅ- 
ting: but as respects Thestétus, or as predicated concerning 
him, it is different from the reality, or non-real." But still 
Theetétus is the subject of the proposition, though the predi- 
cate flying does not really belong to him: for there is no other 
subject than he, and without a subject the proposition would 
be no proposition at all. When therefore different things are 
affirmed as the same, or non-realities as realities, respecting you 
orany given subject, the proposition so affirming is false.° 

As propositions may be true or false, so also opinion or 
Opfaion, ὦ judgment or conception, may be true or false : for 
yuemest’ opinion or judgment is only the concluding result 
oetitiva, Of deliberation or reflection—and reflection is the 
tio, * ©Silent dialogue of the mind with itself: while con- 
_ ception or phantasy is the coalescence or conjunc- 
FomNon. tion of opinion with present perception.» Both 

88. opinion and conception are akin to proposition. It 
has thus been shown that false propositions, and false opinions 
or judgments, are perfectly real, and involve no contradic- 
tion: and that the Form or Genus—Proposition, Judgment, 
Opinion—comes properly and naturally into partnership with 
the Form Non-Ens. 

This was the point which Plato’s Eleate undertook to prove 
against Parmenides, and against the plea of the Sophist 
founded on the Parmenidean doctrine. 

Plato, Sophist. p. 262 D. λόγον ° Plato, Sophist. p. 263 Ὁ. 
᾿καῖον, ὅταν wep ἧ, τινὸς εἶναι λόγον" P Plato, Sophist. pp. 263-264. 
) δέ τινος ἀδύνατον. Οὐκοῦν ἔπειπερ λόγος ἀληθὴς ἦν κ 


Οὐκοῦν καὶ ποῖόν τινα αὐτὸν ψευδὴς, τούτων δ' ἐφάνη διάνοια μ 
tee ler αὐτῆς πρὸς ἑαυτὴν ψυχῆς διάλογος, 36, 
» Plato, Sophist. p. 263 Ὁ, "Ὄντων δὲ διανοίας ἀποτελεύτησις, φαίνεται 
δέ γε ὕντα ἕτερα περὶ σοῦ. amy or 
That is, ἕτερα τῶν byrwv,—being σεως καὶ δόξης, ἀνάγκη καὶ 
the explanation given by Plato οὗ τὰ τῷ λόγῳ ξυγγενῶὀ — 
uh ὄντα. αὐτῶν ἔνια καὶ ἐνίοτε 
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Here Plato closes his general philosophical discussion, and 


reverts to the process of logical division from which 
he had deviated. In descending the predicamental 
steps, to find the logical place of the Sophist, Plato 
had reached a point where he assumed Non-Ens, 
together with false propositions and judgments 
affirming Non-Ens. To which the Sophist is con- 
ceived as replying, that Non-Ens was contradictory 
and impossible, and that no proposition could be 


It thus ap- 
ra that 
alsehood, 
imitating 
Truth, is 
theoretically 
possible, and 
that there 
may be a 
rufession, 
ike that of 
the Sophist, 
engaged in 
producing it. 


false. On these points Plato has produced an elaborate argu- 
ment intended to-refute him, and to show that there was such 
a thing as falsehood imitating truth, or passing itself off as 
truth: accordingly, that there might be an art or profession 
engaged in producing such falsehood. 

Now the imitative profession may be distributed into those 
who know what they imitate—and those who imi- Logical dis- 


tate without knowing. The man who mimics your Tmitatore— 
figure or voice, knows what he imitates: those who 
imitate the figure of justice and virtue often pass 
themselves off as knowing it, yet do not really know 
it, having nothing better than fancy or opinion con- 
cerning it. Of these latter again—(z.e. the imi- 
tators with mere opinion, but no knowledge, respect- 
ing that which they imitate)—there are two classes : 
one, those who sincerely mistake their own mere 
opinions for knowledge, and are falsely persuaded 
that they really know: the other class, those who 


Imitators— 
those who 
imitate what 
they know, 
or what they 
do not know 
—of these 
last, some 
sincerely be- 
lieve them- 
selves to 
know, others 
are conscious 
that they do 
not know, 
and de- 
signedly im- 


by their 


perpetual occupation in talking, lead us to suspect and appre- 
hend that they are conscious of not knowing things, which 
nevertheless they discuss before others as if they did know." 

Of this latter class, again, we may recognise two sections : 


those who impose upon a numerous audience by [ics 
long discourses on public matters: and those who jyvse.72 


numerous 
auditors by 
long dis- 
course, the 


in private, by short question and answer, compel 
the person conversing with them to contradict him- 


4 Plato, Sophist. p. 267 A-D. κυλίνδησιν, ἔχει πολλὴν ὑποψίαν καὶ 
* Plato, Sophist. p. 268. τὸ δὲ θα- φόβον ὡς ᾿ἀγνοεῖ ταῦτα ἃ πρὸς τοὺς 
τέρον σχῆμα, διὰ τὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις | ἄλλους ὡς εἰδὼς ἐσχημάτισται. 
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Rhetor— self. The man of long discourse is not the true 
tmposoon = statesman, but the popular orator: the man of 
tors, by short short discourse, but without any real knowledge, 
qnevermak- ig not the truly wise man, since he has no real 
sporaact Knowledge—but the imitator of the wise man, or 


Sot.  Sophist. 


We have here the conclusion of this abstruse and com- 


Dialogue plicated dialogue, called Sophistés. Itends by setting 
marks upon forth, as the leading characteristics of the Sophist 
it. Charac- . . ° 

teristics  —that he deals in short question and answer so as to 


make the respondent contradict himself: That he 


talks with small circles of listeners, upon a large variety of 
subjects, on which he possesses no real knowledge: That he 
mystifies or imposes upon his auditors; not giving his own 
sincere convictions, but talking for the production of a special 
effect. He is ἐναντιοποιολογικὸς and εἴρων, to employ the two 
original Platonic words, neither of which is easy to translate. 

I dare say that there were some acute and subtle dis- 


These che- putants in Athens to whom these characteristics be- 
may havet be- longed, though we do not know them by name. 
other per- But we know one to whom they certainly belonged : 
sons, but they 


belonged in and that was, Sokrates himself. They stand mani- 


manner to fest and prominent both in the Platonic and in 
himself. the Xenophontic dialogues. The attribute which 


Xenophon directly predicates about him, that “in conver- 
sation he dealt with his interlocutors just as he pleased,”* 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 268 B. τὸν μὲν 
δημοσίᾳ καὶ μακροῖς λόγοις πρὸς πλήθη 
δυνατὸν εἰρωνεύεσθαι καθορῶ: τὸν 
δὲ ἰδίᾳ τε καὶ βραχέσι λόγοις ἀναγκά- 
(ovra τὸν προσδιαλεγόμενον ἐναντιο- 
λογεῖν αὐτὸν ἑαντῷ. 

t Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 14, 
τοῖς δὲ διαλεγομένοις αὐτῷ πᾶσι χρώ- 
μενον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ὅπως βούλοιτο. 

Compare, to the same purpose, i. 4,1, 
where we are told that Sokrates em- 
ployed his colloquial Elenchus as a 
means of chastising(xoAacrnplov ἕνεκα) 
those who thought that they knew 
everything ; and the conversation of 
Sokrates with the youthful Euthy- 


démus, especially what is said by 
Xenophon at the close of it (iv. 4, 
39-40). 

The power of Sokrates to vanquish 
in dialogue the persons called So- 
phists, and to make them contradict 
themselves in answering—is clearly 
brought out, and doubtless intention- 
ally brought out, in some of Plato’s 
most consummate dialogues. Alkibi- 
ades says, in the Platonic Protagoras 
(p. 330), “Sokrates confesses himself 
no match for Protagoras in long speak- 
ing. If Protagoras on his side con- 
fesses himself inferior to Sokrates 
in dialogue, Sokrates is satisfied.” 
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s amply exemplified by Plato in the Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Euthyphron, Lachés, Charmides, Lysis, Alkibiadés I. and IL, 
Hippias I. and II.,&c. That he cross-examined and puzzled 
avery one else, without knowing the subjects on which he 
talked, better than they did—is his own declaration in the 
Apology. . That the Athenians regarded him as a clever man 
mystifying them—talking without sincere persuasion, or in 
a manner so strange that you could not tell whether he was 
in jest or in earnest—overthrowing men’s established con- 
victions by subtleties which led to no positive truth—is also 
attested both by what he himself says in the Apology, and 


by other passages of Plato and Xenophon." 
Moreover, if we examine not merely the special features 
assigned to the Sophist in the conclusion of the dia- The con- 


logue, but also those indicated in the earlier part of 
it, we shall find that many of them fit Sokrates as 
well as they could have fitted any one else. 
Sophists hunted after rich young men,* Sokrates did 
the same; seeking opportunities for conversation 


ditions enu- 
merated in 
the dialogue 
(except the 
taking of a 
fee) fit So- 
krates better 
than any 
other known 
person. 


If the 


with them by assiduous frequentation of the paleestre, as 


well as in other ways. 


u Plato, Apolog.c. 28, p.37 E. ἐάν 
τε yap λέγω, ὅτι τῷ θεῷ ἀπειθεῖν τοῦτ᾽ 
᾿ καὶ ᾿ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύνατον © ΄᾿ 

οὐ “πείσεσθέ μοι ὡς εἰρωνευο- 


Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 4, 9. 
γὰρ (says Hippias to Sokrates) br. 


. αὐτὸς δὲ a 
| ἀποφαίνεσθαι περὶ 
See also Memorab. iii. 5, 24. 

Compare a striking passage in 
Plato’s Menon, c. 13, p. 80 A; also 
Theretét. p. 149; and Plutarch, Quest. 
Platonic. p. 1000. 

The attribute « a, Which Plato 
here declares as one of the main cha- 
racteristics of the Sophists, is applied 
to Sokrates in a very special manner, 
not merely in the Platonic dialogues, 
but also by Timon in the fragments of 
his Silli remaining—Ad’r) ἐκείνη 7 
εἰωθυα εἰρωνεία Σωκράτους 
(Plato, Republic, i. ¢. 11, p. 337 A); 
and again—rpotreyor ὅτι ob ἀποκρί- 

μὲν οὐκ ἐθελήσοις, εἰρων εύ- 
: καὶ πάντα μᾶλλον ποιήσοις ἣ 
o, εἴτις τί σε ἐρωτᾷ. So also 


λόγον, 


We see this amply attested by Plato 


in the § sion, c. 40, p. 216 E 
Alki biados anye about Sakrates eip ω- 
νευόμενος δὲ καὶ παίζων πάντα τὸν 
βίον πρὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους διατελεῖ, and 
Gorgias, c. 98, p. 489 E. In another 
part of the Gorgias, Kallikles says, 
“Tell me, Cherephron, does Sokrates 
mean seriously what he says, or is he 
bantering? σπουδάζει ταῦτα Σωκράτης 
ἢ παίζει; (6. 81, p. 481 Β.) Prota- 
goras, Prodikus, Hippias, ἄο., do not 
seem to have been εἴρωνες at all, as 
far as our scanty knowledge goes. 

The words εἴρων, εἰρωνικὸς, εἰρωνε 
seem to include more than is implied 
in our words irony, ironical. Schleier- 
meacher translates the words = — 
_. . .4 εἰρωνικὸν | ___y, at the end 
of the Sophistés, by “‘den ehrlichen, 
den schlauen, Nachahmer .᾽) which 
seems to me near the truth,—meaning 
one who either speaks what he does 
not think, or evades speaking what he 
does think, in order to serve some 
special purpose. 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 223. 


σίων καὶ ( 
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and Xenophon:’ we see farther that Sokrates announces it 
as a propensity natural to him, and meritorious rather than 
otherwise. Again, the argumentative dialogue—disputation 
or eristic reduced to an art, and debating on the general theses 
of just and unjust, which Plato notes as characterising the 
Sophists*—belonged in still higher perfection to Sokrates. It 
not only formed the business of his life, but is extolled by 
Plato elsewhere,* as the true walk of virtuous philosophy. 
But there was undoubtedly this difference between Sokrates 
and the Sophists, that he conversed and argued gratuitously, 
delighting in the process itself: while they both asked and 
received money for it. Upon this point, brought forward by 
Plato both directly and with his remarkable fertility in multi- 
plying indirect illusions, the peculiarity of the Sophist is 
made mainly to turn. To ask or receive a fee for commu- 
nicating knowledge, virtue, aptitude in debate, was in the view 
of Sokrates and Plato a grave enormity: a kind of simoniacal 


practice.> 


We have seen also that Plato assigns to what he terms 


The art 
which Plato 
calls ‘‘the 


y In the opening words of the Pla- 
tonic Protagoras, we read as 8 ques- 
tion from the friend or companion of 
Sokrates, Πόθεν, ὦ Σώκρατες, φαίνει; 
Hard κυνηγεσίου τοῦ περὶ τὴν 
᾿Αλκιβιάδου ὥραν ; 

See also the opening of the Char- 
midés, Lysis, Alkibiadés I., and the 
speech of Alkibiades in the Symposion. 

Compare also Xenophon, Memorab. 
iv. 2, 1-2-6, with the commencement 
of the Platonic Protagoras ; in which 
the youth Hippokrates, far from being 
run after by the Sophist Protagoras, is 
described as an enthusiastic admirer of 
that Sophist from reputation alone, 
and as eagerly soliciting Sokrates to 
present him to Protagoras (Protag. 

. 310-311). 
ne Plato, Sophist. p. 225 ὦ. Td ἔν- 
καὶ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων 

' Spengel saystruly—inhiszu 

i a phe: Quod si sermo et 
locus hic esset de Sophistarum doc- 
trina et philosophia, odium quod nunc 
vulgo in eos vertunt, majore ex parte 


“the thoroughbred and noble Sophistic art ” (ἡ γένει 
γενναία σοφιστικὴ), the employment of the Elenchus, 


sine caus& et ratione esse conceptum, 
eosque laude magis quam vitupera- 
tione dignos esse censendos — haud 
mult& cum oper& exponi posset. Sic, 
quo proscinduntur convicio, juvenes 
non nisi magno pretio eruditos esse, 
levissimum est: immo hoc sophistas 
suse ipsorum scientie satis confisos 
esse neque eam despexisse, docet: et 
vitium, si modo vitium dicendum, com- 
mune est vel potius ortum optimis 
lyricse poeseos asseclis, Simonide, Pin- 
daro, aliis.” 

* Plato, Thesetét. p. 175 C. 

b It is to be remembered, however, 
that Plato, though doubtless exacting 
no fee, received presents from rich ad- 
mirers like Dion and Dionysius; and 
there were various teachers who found 
presents more lucrative than fees. 
‘*M. Antonius Guipho, fuisse dicitur 
ingenii magni,memorie singularis,nec 
minus Greecé, quam Latiné, doctus: 
preterea comi facilique natura, nec 
unquam de mercedtbus pactus—eoque 
plura ex liberalitate discenttum conse- 
cutus.” (Sueton. De Ilustr. Gram- 
mat. 7.) 
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or the purpose of destroying, in the minds of others, thoroughbred 
hat false persuasion of existing knowledge which Bophistical 
vas the radical impediment to their imbibing acqui- to Sokrates 


itions of real knowledge from the teacher.< Here else. The 
lato draws ἃ portrait not only strikingly resem- 
ling Sokrates, but resembling no one else. As far 
is we can make out, Sokrates stood alone in this 
sriginal conception of the purpose of the Elenchus, ‘ts sen« 
and in his no less original manner of working it out. To 
prove to others that they knew nothing, is what he himself 
represents to be his mission from the Delphian oracle. So- 
krates is a Sophist of the most genuine and noble stamp: 
others are Sophists, but of a more degenerate variety. Plato 
admits the analogy with reluctance, and seeks to attenuate it.4 
We may remark, however, that according to the characteristic 
of the true Sophist here given by Plato, Protagoras and Pro- 
dikus were less of Sophists than Sokrates. For though we 
know little of the two former, yet there is good reason to 
believe, That the method which they generally employed was, 
thatof continuous and eloquent discourse, lecture, exhortation: 
that disputation by short question and answer was less usual 
with them, and was not their strong point: and that the 
Elenchus, in the Sokratic meaning, can hardly be said to 
have been used by them at all. Now Plato, in this dialogue, 
tells us that the true and genuine Sophist renounces the 
method of exhortation as unprofitable; or at least employs 
it only subject to the condition of having previously ad- 
ministered the Elenchus with success, as his own patent 
medicine. Upon this defininition, Sokrates is more truly a 
Sophist than either Protagoras or Prodikus: neither of whom, 
so far as we know, made it their business to drive the re- 
spondent to contradictions. . 

Again, Plato tells us that the Sophist is a person who dis- 
putes about all matters, and pretends to know all universa 

. : .. ᾿ knowledge— 

matters: respecting the invisible Gods, respecting was professed 
the visible Gods, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, &c., re- wos 

Plato, Sophist. p. 230 Ὁ. πρὶν ἂν | φήνῃ καὶ ταῦτα ἡγούμενον, ἅπερ 

ἡ Ἰλεγχόμενον εἰς αἷσ- | εἰδέναι μόνον, πλείω δὲ μή. 


» τὰς τοῖς μαθήμασιν | 4 Plato, Sophist. p. 231 C. 
e Plato, Sophist. p. 230 Εἰ. 
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eophere— specting transcendental philosophy, generation and 
stotle, Δ. essence—and respecting all civil, social, and poli- 
tical questions—and respecting special arts. On all these 
miscellaneous topics, according to Plato, the Sophists pre- 
‘tended to be themselves instructed, and to qualify their dis- 
ciples for arguing on all of them. 

Now it is possible that the Sophists of that day may have 
pretended to this species of universal knowledge; but most 
certainly Plato and Aristotle did the same. The dialogues of 
Plato embrace all that wide range of topics which he tells us 
that the Sophists argued about, and pretended to teach. Inan 
age when the amount of positive knowledge was so slender, it 
was natural for a clever talker or writer to fancy that he knew 
everything. In reference to every subject then discussed, 
an ingenious mind could readily supply deductions from bold 
hypotheses—generalities ratiocinative or Imaginative—strung 
together into an apparent order sufficient for the exigencies 
of hearers. There was no large range of books to be studied; 
no stock of facts or experience to be mastered. Every 
philosopher wove his own tissue of theory for himself, with- 
out any restraint upon his intellectual impulse, in regard 
to all the problems then afloat. What the theories of the 
Sophists were, we do not know: but Plato, author of the 
Timeus, Republic, Leges, Kratylus, Menon—who affirmed 
the pre-existence as well as post-existence of the mind, and 
the eternal self-existence of Ideas—has no fair ground for 
reproaching them with blamable rashness in the extent and 
diversity of topics which they presumed to discuss. They 
obtained indeed (he says justly) no truth or knowledge, but 
merely a fanciful semblance of knowledge—an equivocal show 
or imitation of reality." But Plato himself obtains nothing 
more in the Timeus: and we shall find Aristotle pronouncing 


: Plato, Sophistés, p. 233 C. δοξα- 
στικὴν ἄρα τινὰ περὶ πάντων ἐπιστήμην 
ὁ σοφιστὴς ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔχων dvardpayra.—p. 234 Β. 
ματα καὶ ὁμώνυμα τῶν © 

When the Eleate heresaysabout the 
Sophists (p. 233 B), δοκοῦσι πρὸς ταῦτα 
᾿ ; ἔχειν αὐτοὶ πρὸς ἅπερ 

; ' this is exactly what So- 
krates, in the Platonic Apology, tells 


us about the impression made by his 
own dialectics or refutative conversa- 
tion, Plato, Apolog. c. 8, p. 23 A. 

ἐκ ταύτησι δὴ τῆς iterdocen πολλαὶ 
μὲν ἀπέχθειαί μοι γεγόνασι καὶ οἷαι 
χαλεπώταται καὶ βαρύταται, ὥστε πολ- 
Ads διαβολὰς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν γεγονέναι, ὄνο- 
μά τε τοῦτο λέγεσθαι, σοφὸς εἶναι" 
οἴονται γάρ με ἑκάστοθ᾽ οἱ 
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the like condemnation on the Platonic self-existent Ideas. If 

the Sophists professed to be encyclopedists, this was an error 

natural to the age; and was the character of Grecian phi- 

losophy generally, even in its most illustrious manifestations. 
Having traced the Sophist down to the character of a man 

of delusion and imposture, passing off appearance a8 5, nis. 

if it were reality, and falsehood as if it were truth— 

Plato (as we have seen) suddenly turns round upon 

himself, and asks how such a character is possible. 


He represents the Sophist as maintaining that no acinus 


man could speak falsely’—that a false proposition [nges every 


was self-contradictory, inasmuch as Non-Ens was speaking 
inconceivable and unutterable. I do not see how Hesays aiso 
the argument which Plato here ascribes to the sophist is 
Sophist, can be reconciled with the character which maintains 
he had before given of the Sophist—as a man who donats.be = 
passed his life in disputation and controversy: which ἌΡΗΟΣ 
involves the perpetual arraigning of other men’s opinions as 
false. A professed disputant may perhaps be accused of 
admitting nothing to be true; but he cannot well be charged 
with maintaining that nothing 18 false. 

To pass over this inconsistency, however—the reasoning of 
Plato himself on the subject of Non-Ens is an inter- Reasoning of 


. . . . Plato about 
esting relic of ancient speculation. He has made Non-Ens— 


for himself an opportunity of canvassing, not only lone excep 
the doctrine of Parmenides, who emphatically de- ais 
nied Non-Ens—but also the opposite doctrine of other schools. 
He farther comments upon a different opinion, advanced by 
other philosophers—That no proposition can be admitted, in 
which the predicate is different from the subject: That no 
proposition is true or valid, except an identical proposition. 
You cannot say, Man is good: you can only say Man is Man, 
or Good is good. You cannot say—Sokrates is good, brave, 
old, stout, flat-nosed, &c., because you thereby multiply the 
one Sokrates into many. One thing cannot be many, nor 
many things one.» 

& Plato, Sophist. pp. 240-241. Compare 260 E. 

b Plato, Sophist. p. 251 B-C. Compare Plato, Philébus, p. 14 C. 
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This last opinion is said to have been held by Antisthenes, 
Misconcep- one of the disciples of Sokrates. We do not know 
function of how he explained or defended it, nor what reserves 
predicstion. he may have admitted to qualify it. Plato takes no 
pains to inform us on this point. He treats the opinion with 
derision, as an absurdity. We may conceive it as one of the 
many errors arising from a misconception of the purpose and 
function of the copula in predication. Antisthenes probably 
considered that the copula implied identity between the pre- 
dicate and the subject. Now the explanation or definition of 
man is different from the explanation or definition of good: 
accordingly, if you say, Man is good, you predicate identity 
between two different things: as if you were to say, Two is 
Three, or Three is Four. And if the predicates were multi- 
plied, the contradiction became aggravated, because then you 
predicated identity not merely between one thing and an- 
other different thing, but between one thing and many dif- 
ferent things. The opinion of Antisthenes depends upon two 
assumptions—That each separate word, whether used as 
subject or as predicate, denotes a Something separate and 
existent by itself: That the copula implies identity. Now the 
first of these two assumptions is not unfrequently admitted, 
even in the reasonings of Plato, Aristotle, and many others: 
while the latter is not more remarkable than various other 
erroneous conceptions which have been entertained, as to the 
function of the copula. 

What is most important to observe is—That at the time 
No forma, Which we are here discussing, there existed no such 

sciences as either grammar or formal logic. There 

was 8. copious and flexible language—a large body 

_ of literature, chiefly poetical—and great facility as 

the works of Well as felicity in the use of speech for the purposes 
Aneto ~~ of communication and persuasion. But no attempt 
had yet been made to analyse or theorise on speech: to dis- 
tinguish between the different functions of words, and to 
throw them into suitable classes: to generalise the conditions 
of good or bad use of speech for proving a conclusion: or to 
draw up rules for grammar, syntax, and logic. Both Pro- 
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tagoras and Prodikus appear to have contributed something 
towards this object, and Plato gives various scattered remarks 
going still farther. But there was no regular body either of 
grammar or of formal logic : no established rules or principles 
to appeal to, no recognised teaching on either topic. It was 
Aristotle who rendered the important service of filling up this 
gap. I shall touch hereafter upon the manner in which he 
proceeded : but the necessity of laying down a good theory of 
predication, and precepts respecting the employment of pro- 
positions in reasoning, is best shown by such misconceptions 
as this of Antisthenes; which naturally arise among argu- 
mentative men yet untrained in the generalities of grammar 
and. logic. 

Plato announces his intention, in this portion of the 
Sophistés, to confute all these different schools οὗ pisos ae- 
thinkers, to whom he has made allusion’ His first (aed Ρυτὶ 


ose in the 


purpose, in reasoning against those who maintained Τὰ conruve 


Non-Ens to be an incogitable absurdity, is, to show gchoolsof- 
thinkers— 


that there are equal difficulties respecting Ens: that antisthenes, 
the Existent is just as equivocal and unintelligible the Material- 
as the Non-Existent. Those who recognise two co- psa 
ordinate and elementary principles (such as Hot and Cold) 
maintain that both are really existent, and call them both, 
Entia. Here (argues Plato) they contradict themselves: they 
call their two elementary principles one. What do they mean 
by existence, if this be not so? 

Then again, Parmenides—and those who affirm that Ens 
Totum was essentially Unum, denying all plurality—had 
difficulties on their side to surmount. Ens could not be 
identical with Unum, nor was the name Eng, identical with 
the thing named Ens. Moreover, though Ens Unum was 
Totum, yet Totum was not identical with Ens or with Unum. 
Totum necessarily implied partes: but the Unwm per se was 
indivisible or implied absence of parts. Though it was true 
therefore that Ens was both Unum and Totum, these two 


~ 


τοίνυν πρὸς ἅπαντας ἡμῖν ὃ λόγος νῦν 
fi τοὺς πώποτε περὶ οὐσίας καὶ ὁτιοῦν 
διαλεχθέντας, ἔστω καὶ πρὸς τούτους 


i Plato, Sophist. p. 251 C-D. “Iva | kal πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους, ὅσοις 
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were both of them essentially different from Ens, and be- 
longed to it only by way of adjunct accident. Parmenides 
was therefore wrong in saying that Unum alone existed. 

The reasoning here given from Plato throws some light 
Plato's refu. Upon the doctrine just now cited from Antisthenes. 
light ups Lou cannot say (argues Plato against the advocates 
the doeue of duality) that two elements (Hot and Cold) are 
ἈΠῸ both of them Entia or Existent, because by so doing 
you call them one. You cannot say (argues Antisthenes) that 
Sokrates is good, brave, old, &c., because by such speech you 
call one thing three. Again, in controverting the doctrine of 
Parmenides, Plato urges, That Ens cannot be Unum, because 
it is Totum (Unum having no parts, while Totum has parts): 
but it may carry with it the accident Unum, or may have 
Unum applied to it as a predicate by accident. Here again, 
we have difficulties similar to those which perplexed Antis- 
thenes. For the same reason that Plato will not admit, That 
Ens 7 Unum—dAntisthenes will not admit, That Man zs good. 
It appeared to him to imply essential identity between the 
predicate and the subject. 

All these difficulties and others to which we shall come 
presently, noway peculiar to Antisthenes—attest the incom- 
plete formal logic of the time: the want of a good theory 
respecting predication and the function of the copula. 

Pursuing the purpose of establishing his conclusion (viz. 
ESSE: Ses), Pato. comes to the two opposite aecla 1 
sha Material. ) pposite sects :—I. 
fore Those (the Materialists) who recognised bodies and 
nothing else, as the real Entia or Existences. 2. Those (the 
Friends of Forms, the Idealists) who maintained that incor- 
poreal and intelligible Forms or Species were the only real 
existences; and that bodies had no existence, but were in 
perpetual generation and destruction.* 

Respecting the first, Plato says that they must after all be 
ashamed not to admit, that justice, intelligence, &., are some- 
thing real, which may be present or absent in different indi- 
vidual men, and therefore must exist apart from all indivi- 


k Plato, Sophist. p. 246 B. 
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duals. Yet justice and intelligence are not bodies. Existence 
therefore is something common to body and not-body. The 
characteristic mark of existence is, power or potentiality. 
Whatever has power to act upon any thing else, or to be 
acted on by any thing else, is a real Ens or existent something! 
Unfortunately we never know anything about the oppo- 
nents of Plato, nor how they would have answered Reply open 
his objection—exceptsomuch as hechooses to tell us. rr al 
But it appears to me that the opponents whom he is here con- 
futing would have accepted his definition, and employed it for 
the support of their own opinion. “We recognise” (they would 
say) “just men, or hard bodies, as existent, because they con- 
form to your definition: they have power to act and be acted 
upon. But justice, apart from just men—hardness, apart from 
hard bodies—has no such power: they neither act upon any 
thing, nor are acted on by any thing: therefore we do not re- 
cognise them as existent.” According to their view, objects of 
perception acted on the mind, and therefore were to be recog- 
nised as existent : objects of mere conception did not act on the 
mind, and therefore had not the same claim to be ranked as 
existent: or at any rate they acted on the mind in a different 
way, which constitutes the difference between the real and un- 
real. Of this difference Plato’s definition takes no account.” 
Plato now presents this same definition to the opposite 
class of philosophers : to the Idealists, or partisans of Plato's argu- 
the incorporeal—or of self-existent and separate the Idealist 
Forms. These thinkers drew a marked distinction Forms. Their 
between the Existent and the Generated—between fguinst him. 
Ens and Fiens—ré ὃν and τὸ γιγνόμενον. Ens or the Ex- 
istent was eternal and unchangeable: Fiens or the Generated 
was always in change or transit, coming or going. We hold 
communion (they said) with the generated or transitory, 
through our bodies and sensible perceptions: we hold com- 
munion with unchangeable Ens through our mind and by 
' Plato, Sophist. p. 247 E. ei μόνον εἰσάπαξ---πᾶν τοῦτο ὄντως 
λέγω δὴ τὸ καὶ ὁποιανοῦν κεκτήμενον | εἶναι" τίθεμαι γὰρ ὅρον δρίζειν τὰ ὕντα, 
δύναμιν, εἴτ᾽ εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν ἕτερον | ὡς ἔστιν οὐκ ἄλλο τι πλὴν δύναμις. 


ὁτιοῦν πεφυκὺς εἴτ᾽ εἰς τὸ παθεῖν καὶ | ™ Plato, Sophist. p. 247 E. τὸ καὶ 
σμικρότατον ὑπὸ τοῦ φανλοτάτου, κἂν | ὁποιανοῦν τινα κεκτημένον δύναμιν, ἄο. 
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intellection. They did not admit the definition of existence 
just given by Plato. They contended that that definition 
applied only to Fiens or to the sensible world—not to Ens or 
the intelligible world." Fiens had power to act and be acted 
upon, and existed only under the condition of being so: that 
is, its existence was only temporary, conditional, relative: it 
had no permanent or absolute existence at all. Ens was the 
real existent, absolute and independent—neither acting upon 
any thing nor being acted upon. They considered that Plato's 
definition was not a definition of Existence, or the Absolute: 
but rather of Non-Existence, or the Relative. 

But (asks Plato in reply) what do you mean by “the mind 
Plato argues Holding communion ” with the intelligible world? 


knoe it You mean that the mind knows, comprehends, con- 


be Known, '8 ceives, the intelligible world : or in other words, that 


peicatre. the intelligible world (Ens) is known, is compre- 
lativity. —_hended, is conceived, by the mind. To be known 
or conceived, is to be acted on by the mind.° Ens, or the 
intelligible world, is thus acted upon by the mind, and has a 
power to be so acted upon: which power is, in Plato’s defini- 
tion here given, the characteristic mark of existence. Plato 
thus makes good his definition as applying to Ens, the world 
of intelligible Forms—not less than to Fiens, the world of 
sensible phenomena. 

The definition of existence, here given by Plato, and the 
way in which he employs it against the two different sects 
of philosophers—Materialists and Idealists—deserves some 
remark. 

According to the Idealists or Immaterialists, Plato’s defini- 
Plato's rea. tion of existence would be supposed to establish the 
comperea 0886 Of their opponents the Materialists, who re- 
pine et  cognised nothing as existing except the sensible 
view of vet world: for Plato’s definition (asthe Idealists thought) 
fitted the sensible world, but fitted nothing else. Now these 


Idealists did not recognise the sensible world as existent at all. 
5 Plato, Sophiet. p. 248 C. '3¢ οὐσίαν , 


if act Sopniet p. 248 D. --τί δέ; τὸ “γινώσκειν ἣ γιγνώσκεσθαι 
εἰ προσομολογοῦσι τὴν μὲν πο τ δέ 
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They considered it merely as Fiens, ever appearing and 
vanishing. The only Existent, in their-view, was the intelli- 
gible world—-Form or Forms, absolute, eternal, unchangeable, 
but neither visible nor perceivable by any of the other senses. 
This is the opinion against which Plato here reasons, though 
in various other dialogues he gives it as his own opinion, or 
at least, as the opinion of his representative spokesman. 

In this portion of the present dialogue (Sophistés), the 
point which he makes is, to show to the Idealists, or 
Absolutists, that their Forms are not really absolute, or inde- 
pendent of the mind: that the existence of these Forms is 
relative, just as much as that of the sensible world. The 
sensible world exists relatively to our senses, really or 
potentially exercised: the intelligible world exists relatively 
to our intelligence, really or potentially exercised. In both 
cases alike, we hold communion with the two worlds: the 
communion cannot be left out of sight, either in the one case 
or in the other. The communion is the entire and funda- 
mental fact, of which the Subject conceiving and the Object 
conceived, form the two opposite but inseparable faces—the 
concave and convex, to employ a favourite illustration of 
Aristotle. Subject conceiving, in communion with Object 
conceived, are one and the same indivisible fact, looked at on 
different sides. This is, in substance, what Plato urges 
against those philosophers who asserted the absolute and 
independent existence of intelligible Forms. Such Forms (he 
says) exist only in communion with, or relatively to, an in- 
telligent mind: they are not absolute, not independent: they 
are Objects of intelligence to an intelligent Subject, but they 
are nothing without the Subject,just as the Subject is nothing 
without them or some other Object. Object of intelligence 
implies an intelligent Subject : Object of sense implies a sen- 
tient Subject. Thus Objects of intelligence, and Objects of 
sense, exist alike relatively to a Subject—not absolutely or 
independently. 

This argument, then, of Plato against the Idealists is 
an argument against the Absolute—showing that there can 
be no Object of intelligence or conception without its obverse 
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side, the intelligent or concipient Subject. The Idealists 

The srgu- held, that by soaring above the sensible world into 

- the intelligible world, they got out of the region 

of the Relative into that of the Absolute. But 

Plato reminds them that this is not the fact. Their 

Relative. intelligible world is relative, not less than the 

sensible; that is, it exists only in communion with a mind or 

Subject, but with a Cogitant or intelligent Subject, not a 
percipient Subject. 

The argument here urged by Plato coincides in its drift 

Coincidence and result with the dictum of Protagoras—Man is 


of his argu- 


ment with the measure of all things. In my remarks on the 
the doctrine 


ofProtegoras Thesetétus,? I endeavoured to make it appear that 
in the The»- . : 
tétus. the Protagorean dictum was really a negation of the 
Absolute, of the Thing in itself, of the Object without a Sub- 
ject :—and an affirmation of the Relative, of the Thing in 
communion with a percipient or concipient mind, of Object 
implicated with Subject—as two aspects or sides of one and 
the same conception or cognition. Though Plato in the 
Thestétus argued at length against Protagoras, yet his 
reasoning here in the Sophistés establishes by implication the 
conclusion of Protagoras. Here Plato impugns the doctrine 
of those who (like Sokrates in his own Theetétus) held that 
the sensible world alone was relative, but that the intelligible 
world or Forms were absolute. He shows that the latter 
were no less relative to a mind than the former; and that 
mind, either percipient or cogitant, could never be eliminated 
from “communion” with them. 

The same Idealist philosophers also maintained—That 
The Idealists Forms, or the intelligible world, were eternally the 


thet Idees or SAMO and unchangeable. Plato here affirms that 


«απο τ αν this opinion is not true: he contends that the in- 
telligible world includes both change and unchange- 
ableness, motion and rest, difference and sameness, 
life, mind, intelligence, &c. He argues that the in- 
telligible world, whether assumed as consisting of 


P See my notice of the Thestétus, where I have adverted to Plato’s rea- 
in the chapter immediately preceding, soning in the Sophistés. 
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me Form or of many Forms, could not be regarded changeable, 
2ither as wholly changeable or wholly unchangeable: changeable, 
it must comprise both constituents alike. If all were change- 
able, or if all were unchangeable, there could be no Object of 
knowledge; and, by consequence, no knowledge.1 But the 
fact that there 7s knowledge (cognition, conception), is the 
fundamental fact from which we must reason; and any con- 
clusion which contradicts this must be untrue. Therefore the 
intelligible world is not all homogeneous, but contains different 
and even opposite Forms—change and unchangeableness— 
motion and rest—different and same.” 

Let us now look at Plato’s argument, and his definition of 
existence, as they bear upon the doctrine of the op- pigto's rea- 
posing Materialist philosophers, whom he states to S97:n% te 
have held that bodies alone existed, and that the προ. 
Tncorporeal did not exist :—in other words that all real exist- 
ence was concrete and particular: that the abstract (universals, 
forms, attributes) had no real existence, certainly no separate 
existence. As I before remarked, it is not quite clear what 
or how much these philosophers denied. But as far as we 
can gather from Plato’s language, what they denied was, the 
existence of attributes apart from a substance. They did not 
deny the existence of just and wise men, but the existence of 
justice and wisdom, apart from men real or supposable. 

In the time of Plato, distinction between the two classes of 
words, Concrete and Abstract, had not become so pifterence 


betweenCon- 


clearly matter of reflection as to be noted by two ap- creteund Ab- 


propriate terms: in fact, logical terminology was yet. then made 


in its first rudiments. It is therefore the less matter Enrge mean: 
of wonder that Plato should not here advert to the given by 
relation between the two, or to the different sense in —compre- 
which existence might properly be predicable of only Otjecs 
both. He agrees with the Materialists or friends but Object 


of the Concrete, in affirming that sensible objects, tion besides. 
Man, Horse, Tree, exist (which the Idealists or friends of the 
Abstract denied): but he differs from them by saying that 


Plato, Sophist. p. 249 B. νοῦν μηδενὶ wep) μηδενὸς εἶναι 
τε ὄντων * Plato, Sophist. p. 249 C. 
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yentaurs, are not real, because no individuals possessing the 
ttributes, or belonging to the class, have ever been perceived, 
r authenticated by induction. Plato’s Materialist opponents 
vould here have urged, that if he used the word existent or 
ins in 80 wide a sense; comprehending all that is conceivable 
yr nameable, fiction as well as reality—they would require 
some other words to distinguish fiction from reality ——Centaur 
from Man: which is what most men mean when they speak 
of one thing as non-existent, another thing as existent. At 
any rate, here is an equivocal sense of the word Ens—a wider 
and a narrower sense—which we shall find frequently per- 
plexing us in the ancient metaphysics; and which, when 
sifted, will often prove, that what appears to be a difference 
of doctrine, is in reality little more than a difference of 
phraseology.® ~ 2 

This enquiry respecting Ens is left by Plato professedly 
unsettled ; according to his very frequent practice. 
He pretends only to have brought it to this point : 
that Ens or the Existent is shown to present as 
many difficulties and perplexities as Non-Ens or the 
non-existent. I do not think that he has shown thus much: 
for, according to his definition, Non-Ens is an impossibility: 
the term is absolutely unmeaning: it is equivalent to the 
Unknowable or Inconceivable—as Parmenides affirmed it to 
be. But he has undoubtedly shown that Ens is in itself 


Different de- 
finitions of 
Ens—by 
Piato—the 
Materialists, 
the Idealists. 


* Plato here aspires to deliver one 
definition of Ens, applying to all cases. 
The contrast between him and Ari- 
stotle is shown in the more cautious 
procedure of the latter, who entirely 
renounces the possibility of giving any 
one definition fitting all cases. Ari- 
stotle declares Ens to be an equivocal 
word (ὁμώνυμον), and discriminates 
several different significations which 
it bears; all these significations having 
nevertheless an analogical affinity, 
more or less remote, with each other. 
See Aristot. Metaphys. A. 1017, ἃ. 7, 
"4: vi. 1028, 8. 10. 

t is declared by Aristotle to be the 
uestion first and most disputed in 
hilosophia Prima, Quid est Ens? 

wal δὴ καὶ τὸ πάλαι τε καὶ νῦν καὶ ἀεὶ 


ἔστι, τίς ἡ οὐσία (p. 1028, b. 2). Com- 
pare, B. 1001, a. 6, 31. 

This subject is well treated by 
Brentano, in his Dissertation Ueber 
die Bedeutung des Seienden im Aris- 
toteles. See pp. 49-50 seq., of that 
work. 

Aristotle observes truly, that these 
most general terms are the most con- 
venient hiding-places for equivocal 
meaning (Analyt. Post. ii. 97, b. 29). 

The analogical varieties of Ens or 
Essence are graduated, according to 
Aristotle: Complete, Proper, typical, 
οὐσία, stands at the head: there are 
then other varieties more or less ap- 
proaching to this proper type: some 
of them which μικρὸν ἣ οὐθὲν ἔχει τοῦ 
ὄντος. (Metaphys. vi. 1020) b. 9.) 

t Plato, Sophist. p. 250 
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perplexing: which instead of lightening the difficulties about 
Non-Ens, aggravates them: for all the difficulties about Ens 
must be solved, before you can pretend to understand Non- 
Ens. Plato has shown that Ens is used in three different 
meanings :— 

1. According to the Materialists, it means only the con- 
crete and particular, including all the attributes thereof, 
essential and accidental. 

2. According to the Idealists or friends of Forms, it means 
only Universals, Forms, and Attributes. 

3. According to Plato’s own definition here given, it means 
both the one and the other: whatever the mind can either 
perceive or conceive: whatever can act upon the mind in any 
way, or for any time however short. It is therefore wholly 
relative to the mind: yet not exclusively to the perceiving 
mind (as the Materialists said), nor exclusively totheconcewing 
mind (as the friends of Forms said): but to both alike. 

Here is much confusion, partly real but principally verbal, 

views 2DOut Ens. Plato proceeds to affirm, that the diffi- 
about Non- culty about Non-Ens is no greater, and that it admits 
ee of being elucidated. The higher Genera or Forms 
(he says) are such that some of them will combine or enter 
into communion with each other, wholly or partially, others 
will not, but are reciprocally exclusive. Motion and Rest 
will not enter into communion, but mutually exclude each 
other: neither of them can be predicated of the other. But 
each or both of them will enter into communion with 
Existence, which latter may be predicated of both. Here 
are three Genera or Forms: motion, rest, and existence. 
Each of them is the same with itself, and different from the 
other two. Thus we have two new distinct Forms or Genera 
—Same and Different—which enter into communion with the 
preceding three, but are in themselves distinct from them." 
Accordingly you may say, motion partakes of (or enters into 
communion with) Diversum, because motion differs from rest: 


u In the Timeus (pp. 35-36-37), three constituent elements of the cos- 
Plato declares these threeelementse— mical soul, and of the human rational 
Θάτερον, Οὐσία---ἰο be the soul. 
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also you may say, motion partakes of Idem, as being identical 
with itself: but you cannot say, motion 2s different, motion 7s 
the same; because the subject and the predicate are essen- 
tially distinct and not identical.* 

Some things are always named or spoken of per se, others 
with reference to something else. Thus, Diversum is always 
different from something else: it is relative, implying a cor- 
relate.’ In this, as well as in other points, Diversum (or 
Different) is a distinct Form, Genus, or Idea, which runs 
through all other things whatever. Hach thing is different 
from every other thing: but it differs from them, not through 
any thing in its own nature, but because it partakes of the 
Form or Idea of Diversum or the Different. So, in like 
manner, the Form or Idea of Idem (or Same) runs through 
all other things: since each thing is both different from all 


others, and is also the same with itself. 


x Plato, Sophist. p. 255 C. 

Meréxerov μὴν ἄμφω (ι᾿ 
στάσις) ταὐτοῦ καὶ θατέρου. 

Μὴ τοίνυν λέγωμεν κίνησίν γ᾽ εἶναι 
ταὐτὸν ἢ θάτερον, μηδ᾽ αὖ στάσιν. He 
had before said—’AAA’ οὐ μὴν κίνησίς 
γε καὶ στάσις οὐθ᾽ ἕτερον οὔτε ταὐτόν 
ἐστιν. 

Plato here says, it is true that κί- 
νησις μετέχει ταὐτοῦ, but it is not 
true that κίνησίς ἐστι ταυτόν. Again, 
95, p. 259 A. τὸ μὲν ἕτερον μετασ- 
χὺν τοῦ ὕντος ἔσ τι μὲν διὰ ταύτην τὴν 
μέθεξιν, οὐ μὴν ἐκεῖνο γ᾽ οὐ μέτεσχεν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον. He understands, there- 
fore, that ἔστι, when used as copula, 
implies identity between the predicate 
and the subject. 

This ‘is the same point of view from 
which Antisthenes looked, when he 
denied the propriety of saying” Avépa- 
πός ἐστιν dyabds—AvOpwnds ἐστι 
κακός: and when he admitted only 
identical propositions, such as “Ardpw- 
πός ἐστιν ἄνθρωποε--- Αγαθός ἐστιν 
ἀγαθός. He assumed that ἐστιν, when 
intervening between the subject and 
the predicate, implies identity be- 
tween them; and the same assump- 
tion is made by Plato in the passage 
now before us. Whether Antisthenes 
would have allowed the proposition— 
“Avopwros μετέχει κακίας, or other 
propositions in which ἐστιν does not 


καὶ 


appear as copula, we do not know 
enough of his opinions to say. 

Compare Aristotel. Physic. i. 2, 185, 
b. 27, with the Scholia of Simplikius, 
Ῥ. 330, & 331, Ὁ, 18-28, ed. Brandis. 

Υ Plato, Sophist. p.255 Ὁ. τῶν ὄντων 
τὰ μὲν αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ, τὰ δὲ πρὸς 
ἄλληλα ἀεὶ λέγεσθαι. Τὸ δ᾽ ἕτε- 
pov ἀεὶ πρὸς ἕτερον. Νῦν δ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς 
ἡμῖν ὅ, τι περ ἂν ἕτερον ἧ, συμβέβηκεν 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἑτέρον τοῦτο ὅπερ 
ἔστιν εἶναι. These last words 
partly anticipate Aristotle’s explana- 
tion of τὰ πρός τι (Categor. p. 6, a. 
38). ; 

Here we have, for the first time so 
far as I know (certainly anterior to 
Aristotle), names relative and names 
non-relative, distinguished as classes, 
and contrasted with each other. It is 
to be observed that Plato here uses 
λέγεσθαι δῃὰ elya:asequivalent; which 
is not very consistent with the sense 
which he assigns to ἐστιν in predica- 
tion: see the note immediately pre- 
ceding. 

2 Plato, Sophist. p.255 E. πέμπτον 
δὴ τὴν θατέρον φύσιν λεκτέον ἐν τοῖς 
εἴδεσιν οὖσαν, ἐν οἷς προαιρούμεθα καὶ 
διὰ πάντων γε αὐτὴν αὐτῶν φήσομεν 
εἶναι διεληλυθυῖαν: ty ἕκαστον γὰρ 
ἕτερον εἶναι τῶν ἄλλων οὐ διὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ 
Φύσιν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ μετέχειν THS 
ἰδέας τῆς θατέρου. 
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Now motion is altogether different from rest. Motion 
Hisreview therefore {8 not rest. Yet still motion ¢s, because it 
Five Forms. partakes of existence or Ens. Accordingly, motion 
both ¢s, and 7s not. 

Again, motion is different from Idem or the Same. It is 
therefore not the same. Yet still motion 48 the same ; because 
every thing partakes of identity, or is the same with itself. 
Motion therefore both ss the same and 7s not the same. We 
must not scruple to advance both these propositions. Hach 
of them stands on its own separate ground." So also motion 
is different from Diversum or The Different; in other words, 
it 1s not different, yet still it 2s different. And, lastly, motion 
is different from Ens, in other words, 7 7s not Ens, or is 
non-Ens: yet still ¢¢ 7s Ens, because it partakes of existence. 
Hence motion is both Ens and Non-Ens. 

Here we arrive at Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens, τὸ μὴ ὃν: 
the main problem which he is now setting to himself. Non- 
Ens is equivalent to, different from Ens. It is the Form or 
Idea of Diversum, considered in reference to Ens. Every 
thing is Ens, or partakes of entity, or existence. Every thing 
also is different from Ens, or partakes of difference in relation 
to Ens: it is thus Non-Ens. Every thing therefore is at the 
same time both Ens, and Non-Ens. Nay, Ens itself, inas- 
much as it is different from all other things, is Non-Ens 
In reference to them. It is Ens only as one, in reference to 
itself: but it is Non-Ens an infinite number of times, in 
reference to all other things.® 

When we say Non-Ens, therefore (continues Plato), we do 
Plato's doc. not mean any thing contrary to Ens, but merely 


trine—That 


Non-Ensis something different from Ens. When we say Not- 


nothing more ᾿ 
than diffee great, we do not mean any thing contrary to Great, 


En. but only something different from great. The nega- 
tive generally, when annexed to any name, does not designate 
any thing contrary to what is meant by that name, but some- 
thing different from it. The general nature or Form of 


difference is disseminated into a multitude of different parts 


* Plato, Sophist. pp. 255-256. > Plato, Sophist. pp. 256-257. 
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or varieties according to the number of different things with 
which it is brought into communion: Not-great, Not-just, &c., 
are specific varieties of this general nature, and are just as 
much realities as great, just. And thus Non-Ens is just as 
much a reality as Ens, being not contrary, but only that 
variety of the general nature of difference which corresponds 
to Ens. Non-Ens, Not-great, Not-just, &c., are each of them 
permanent Forms, among the many other Forms or Entia, 
having each a true and distinct nature of its own.° 

I say nothing about contrariety (concludes Plato), or about 
any thing contrary to Ens; nor will 1 determine whether 
Non-Ens in this sense be rationally possible or not. What 
I mean by Non-Ens is a particular case under the general 
doctrine of the communion or combination of Forms: the 
combination of Ens with Diversum, composing that which is 
different from Ens, and which is therefore Non-Ens. Thus 
Ens itself, being different from all other Forms, is Non-Ens 
in reference to them all, or an indefinite number of times® 
(ὦ. 6. an indefinite number of negative predications may be 
made concerning it). 

Non-Ens being thus shown to be one among the many 
other Forms, disseminated among all the others, and enter- 
ing into communion with Ens among the rest—we have next 
to enquire whether it enters into communion with the Form 
of Opinion and Discourse. It is the communion of the two 
which constitutes false opinion and false proposition: if there- 
fore such communion be possible, false opinion and false 
proposition are possible, which is the point that Plato is 
trying to prove.° 

Now it has been already stated (continues Plato) that some 
Forms or Genera admit of communion with each Communion 
other, others do not. In like manner some words 
admit of communion with each other—not others, 


¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 258 Ὁ. is γὰρ ἐναντίου 

ὅτι τὸ μὴ ὃν βεβαίως ἔστε τὴν αὐτοῦ τ ge eat δι 
φύσιν ἔχον, οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν κατὰ εἴτ᾽ ἔστιν εἴτε μὴ λόγον ἔχ 
ταὐτὸν ἦν τε καὶ ko παντάπασιν ἄλογον, ὃ δὲ νῦν. 
τῶν πολλῶν ὕντων εἶδος εἶναι τὸ μὴ ὃν, &e. 

4 Plato, Sophist. pp. 258-259. ¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 260 B. 
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Those alone admit of communion, which, when put together, 
make up a proposition significant or giving information 
respecting Essence or Existence. The smallest proposition 
must have a noun and a verb put together: the noun 
indicating the agent, the verb indicating. the act. Every 
proposition must be a proposition concerning something, or 
must have a logical subject: every proposition must also be 
of a certain quality. Let us take (he proceeds) two simple 
propositions: Thestétus is sitting down—Theetétus 1s flying." 
Of both these two, the subject is the same: but the first is 
true, the second is false. The first gives things existing as 
they are, respecting the subject: the second gives respecting 
the subject, things different from those existing, or in other 
words things non-existent, as if they did exist. A false pro- 
position is that which gives things different as if they were 
the same, and things non-existent as if they were existent, 
respecting the subject." 

The foregoing is Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens. Before 
we remark upon it, let us examine his mode of ana- 
lysing a proposition. He conceives the proposition 
as consisting of a noun anda verb. The noun marks 
thepredicate. the logical subject, but he has no technical word 
equivalent to sulyect: his phrase is, that a proposition must 
be of something or concerning something. Then again, he not 
only has no word to designate the predicate, but he does not 
even seem to conceive the predicate as distinct and separable: 
it stands along with the copula embodied in the verb. The 
two essentials of a proposition, as he states them, are—That 
it should have a certain subject—That it should be of a cer- 
tain quality, true or false.’ This conception is just, as far 


Imperfect 
analysis of a 
proposition— 


f Plato, Sophist. p. 263 A. 


h Plato, Sophist. p. 263 Ὁ, περὶδὴ 
Θεαίτητος κάθηται. Θεαίτητος πέ.- 


τεται. 

& Plato, Sophist. p.263B. λέγει δὲ 
αὐτῶν (τῶν λόγων of the two proposi- 
tions) 5 μὲν ἀληθὴς τὰ ὄντα, ds ἔστι 
περὶ σοῦ. Ὁ δὲ δὴ ψευδὴς ἕτερα τῶν 
ὄντων. Τὰ μὴ dvr ἄρα ὡς ὄντα λέγει. 
Ὄντων δέ γε ὄντα ἕτερα περὶ σοῦ. 
Πολλὰ μὲν γὰρ ἔφαμεν ὄντα περὶ ἕκα- 
στον εἶναί πον, πολλὰ δὲ οὐκ ὄντα. 


σοῦ λεγόμενα μέντοι θάτερα ὡς τὰ αὐτά, 
καὶ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα, παντάπασιν, ὡς 
ἔοικεν, ἣ τοιαύτη σύνθεσις ἔκ τε ῥημά- 
τῶν γιγνομένη καὶ ὀνομάτων ὄντως τε 
καὶ ἀληθῶς γίγνεσθαι λόγος ψευδής. 
Itis plain that this explanation takes 
no account of negative propositions: it 
applies onlytoaffirmative propositions. 
Since the time of Aristotle, the 
quality of a proposition has been un- 
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as it goes: but it does not state all which ought to be known 
about proposition, and it marks an undeveloped logical ana- 
lysis. It indicates moreover that Plato, not yet conceiving 
the predicate as a distinct constituent, had not yet conceived 
the copula as such: and therefore that the substantive verb 
ἔστιν had not yet been understood by him in its function of 
pure and simple copula. The idea that the substantive verb 
when used in a proposition must mark ewistence or essence, is 
sufficiently apparent in several of his reasonings. 

I shall now say a few words on Plato’s explanation of Non- 
Ens. It is given at considerable length, and was, in the 
judgment of Schleiermacher, eminently satisfactory to Plato 
himself. Some of Plato’s expressions‘ lead me to suspect 
that his satisfaction was not thus unqualified: but whether 
he was himself satisfied or not, I cannot think that the 
explanation ought to satisfy others. 

Plato here lays down the position—That the word Not 
signifies nothing more than difference, with re- pisos εχ. 
spect to that other word to which it is attached. planation of 
It does not signify (he says) what is contrary ; but py πος. 
simply what is different. Not-great, Not-beautiful *°™**- 
—mean what is different from great or beautiful: Non-Ens 
means, not what is contrary to Ens, but simply what is dif- 
ferent from Ens. 

First, then, even if we admit that Non-Ens has this latter 
meaning and nothing beyond—yet when we turn to Plato’s 
own definition of Ens, we shall find it so all-comprehensive, 
that there can be absolutely nothing different from Ens :— 
these last words can have no place and no meaning. Plato 
defines Ens so as to include all that is knowable, conceivable, 
thinkable.! One portion of this total differs from another: 
but there can be nothing which differs from it all. The Form 
or nature of Diversum (to use Plato’s phrase) as it is among 


derstood to designate its being either no account of the formal distinction, 

affirmative or negative: that being negative or affirmative. 

(rn or belonging to its form only. Plato, Sophist. p. 259 A-B. 
ether affirmative ornegative,itmay Schleiermacher, LEinleitung zum 

be true or false : and this is doubtlessa Sophistes, vol. iv. p. 134, of his 

quality, but belonging toitsmatter,not translation of Plato. 

to its form. Platoseemstohavetaken ! Plato, Sophist. pp. 247-248. 
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the knowable or conceivable, is already included in the total 
of Ens, and comes into communion (according to the Platonic 
phraseology) with one portion of that total as against another 
portion. But with Ens as a whole, it cannot come into com- 
munion, for there is nothing apart from Ens. Whenever we 
try to think of any thing apart from Ens, we do by the act 
of thought include it in Ens, as defined by Plato. Dzfferent 
from great—different from white (.e. not great, not white, 
sensu Platonico) is very intelligible: but Different from Ens, 
is not intelligible: there is nothing except the inconceivable 
and incomprehensible: the words professing to describe it, 
are mere unmeaning sound. Now this is just™ what Parme- 
nides said about Non-Ens. Plato’s definition of Ens appears to 
me to make out the case of Parmenides about Non-Ens; and 
to render the Platonic explanation—different from Ens—open 
to quite as many difficulties, as those which attach to Non- 
Ens in the ordinary sense. 

Secondly, there is an objection still graver against Plato’s 
explanation. When he resolves negation into an affirmation 
of something different from what is denied, he effaces or puts 
out of sight one of the capital distinctions of logic. What 
he says is indeed perfectly true: Not-great, Not-beautiful, 
Non-Ens, are respectively different from great, beautiful, Ens. 
But this, though true, is only a part of the truth; leaving 
unsaid another portion of the truth which, while equally 
essential, is at the same time special and characteristic. The 
negative not only differs from the affirmative, but has such 
peculiar meaning of its own, as to exclude the affirmative: both 
cannot be true together. Not-great is certainly different from 
great: 80 also, white, hard, rough, just, valiant, &c. are all dif- 
ferent from great. But there is nothing in these latter epithets 

_to exclude the co-existence of great. Theetétus ts great— 
Theeetétus 1s white: in the second of these two propositions I 
affirm something respecting Theetétus quite different from 
what I affirm in the first, yet nevertheless noway excluding 
what is affirmed in the first.» The two propositions may both 

m Compare recyins, 430A. | says, with reference to the doctrine laid 


Proklus,in hisCommentary onthe down by Plato in the Sophistés, 
Parmenidés(p. 281 p. 785,Stallbaum), γὰρ αἱ ἀποφάσεις ἔγγονοί εἰσι τῆς 
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be true. But when I say—Thesxtétus 18 dead—Thestétus is not 
dead: here are two propositions which cannot both he true, 
from the very form of the words. To explain nof-great, as 
Plato does, by saying that it means only something different 
from great,° is to suppress this peculiar meaning and virtue 
of the negative, whereby it simply excludes the affirmative, 
without affirming any thing in its place. Plato is right in 
saying that not-great does not affirm the contrary of great, by 
which he means little? The negative does not affirm any 
thing: it simply denies. Plato seems to consider the negative 
as a species of affirmative :4 only affirming something dif- 
ferent from what is affirmed by the term which it accompanies. 
Not-Great, Not-Beautiful, Not-Just—he declares to be Forms 
just as real and distinct as Great, Beautiful, Just: only dif- 
ferent from these latter. This,in my opinion, is a conception 
logically erroneous. Negative stands opposed to affirmative, 


pérnros τῆς voepass διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ 
οὐχ ἵππος, ὅτι ἕτερον---καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
οὐκ ἄνθρωπος", ὅτι ἄλλο. 

Proklus here adopts and repeats 
Plato’s erroneous idea of the negative 
proposition and its function. When I 
deny that Caius is just, wise, &c., my 
denial does not intimate simply that I 
know him to be something different 
from just, wise; for he may have fifty 
different attributes, co-existent and 
consistent with justice and wisdom. 

Toemploy the language of Aristotle 
(see a pertinent example, Physic. i. 8, 
ΙΟῚ, b. 15,where he distinguishes τὸ μὴ 
by καθ᾽ αὑτὸ from τὸ μὴ by κατὰ συμ- 
βεβηκός), we may say that it is not of 
the essence of the Different to deny or 
exclude that from which it is different: 
the Different may deny or exclude,but 
that is only by accident—rard ovpBe- 
βηκός. Plato includes, in the essence 
of the Different, that which belongs to 
it only by accident. 

Aristotle in more than one place 
distinguishes διαφορὰ from ἐναντίωσις 
—not always in the same language. 
In Metaphysic. i. (ix.) p. 1055 8. 33, 
he considers that the root of all évay- 
tiwois is ἕξις and στέρησις, understood 
in the widest sense, ¢. 6. affirmative 
and negative. See Bonitz, not. ad loc. 
and Waitz, ad Categor. p. 12, a. 20. 
The last portion of the treatise Mep) 


_.. os was interpreted by Syrianus 
with a view to uphold Plato’s opinion 
here given in the Sophistes (Schol. ad 
Aristot. p. 136, a. 15 Brandis). 

” Plato, Sophist. p. 258 B. οὐκ ἐν- 
αντίον ἐκείνῳ σημαίνουσα, ἀλλὰ το- 
σοῦτον μόνον, ἕτερον ἐκείνου. 

If we look to the Euthydémus, we 
shall see that this confusion between 
what is different from A, and what is 
incompatible with or exclusive of A, 
is one of the fallacies which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the two Sophists 
Euthydémusand Dionysodérus, whom 
he exhibita and exposes in that dia- 
logue. ”“AAAo τι οὖν ἕτερος, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς 
(Dionysodérus) ὧν λίθον, οὐ λίθος εἶ; 
καὶ ἕτερος ὧν χρυσοῦ, οὐ χρυσὺς εἶ; 
Ἔστι ταῦτα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὁ Χαιρέδημος, 
ἔφη, ἕτερος ὧν πατρὸς, οὐκ ἂν πατὴρ 
ein; (Plat. Euthydem. p. 298 A). 

P Plato, Sophist. p. 257 8. 

4 Plato, Soph. pp. 257 E, 258 A. 

“Ovtos δὴ πρὸς ov ἀντίθεσις, ὡς ἔοικ᾽, 
εἶναι ξυμβαίνει τὸ μὴ καλόν. 

Ὁμοίως ἄρα τὸ μὴ μέγα, καὶ τὸ μέγα 
αὐτὸ, εἶναι λεκτέον. 

Plato distinctly recognises here 
Forms or Ideas τῶν ἀποφάσεων, which 
the Platonists professed not to do, 
according to Aristotle, Metaphys. A. 
990, b. 13---866 the instructive Scholia 
of Alexander, p. 565, a. Brandis. 


2a2 
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as one of the modes of distributing both terms and propo- 
sitions. A purely negative term cannot stand alone in the 
subject of a proposition: Non-Eniis nulla sunt predicata— 
was the scholastic maxim. The apparent exceptions to this 
rule arise only from the fact, that many terms negative in 
their form have taken on an affirmative signification. 

The view which Plato here takes of the negative deserves 
Piato's view the greater notice, because, if it were adopted, what 


tiveiserroe 18 Called .the maxim of contradiction would be 


neous. 


gical maxim divested of its universality. Given a significant 
of contradic- aris ° . 

tion. proposition with the same subject and the same 
predicate, each taken in one and the same signification—its 
affirmative and its negative cannot both be true. But if by 
the negative, you mean to make a new affirmation, different 
from that contained in the affirmative—the maxim just stated 
cannot be broadly maintained as of universal application: it 
may or may not be valid, as the case happens to stand. The 
second affirmation may be, as a matter of fact, incompatible 
with the first: but this is not to be presumed, from the mere 
fact that it is different from the first: proof must be given of 
such incompatibility. 

We may illustrate this remark by looking at the two pro- 
Kxamination POSitions which Plato gives as examples of true and 
of the illus- false. Thesetétus is sitting down——Theetétus is flying. 

Both the examples are of affirmative propositions: 

and it seems clear that Plato, in all this reasoning, 
trate took no account of negative propositions: those 
other false. which simply deny, affirming nothing. The second 
of these propositions (says Plato) affirms what 2s not, as if it 
were, respecting the subject. But how do we know this to 
be so? In the form of the second proposition there is no- 
thing to show it: there is no negation of anything, but 
simply affirmation of a different positive attribute. Although 
it happens, in this particular case, that the two attributes are 
incompatible, and that the affirmation of the one includes the 
negation of the other—yet there is nothing in the form of 
either proposition to deny the other :—no formal incompati- 
bility between them. Both are alike affirmative, with the 
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same subject, but different predicates. These two proposi- 
tions therefore do not serve to illustrate the real nature of 
the negative, which consists precisely in this formal incom- 
patibility. The proper negative belonging to the proposition 
—Thestétus 18 sitting down—would be, Thextétus is not sitting 
down. Plato ought to maintain, if he followed out his pre- 
vious argument, that Not-Sitting down is as good a Form as 
Sitting-down, and that it meant merely—Different from 
Sitting down. But instead of doing this Plato gives us a 
new affirmative proposition, which, besides what it affirms, 
conceals an implied negation of the first proposition. This 
does not serve to illustrate the purpose of his reasoning— 
which was to set up the formal negative as a new substantive 
attribute, different from its corresponding affirmative. As 
between the two, the maxim of contradiction applies: both 
cannot be true. But as between the two propositions given 
in Plato, that maxim has no application: they are two propo- 
sitions with the same subject, but different predicates ; which 
happen in this case to be, the one true, the other false—but 
which are not formally incompatible. The second is not false 
because it differs from the first: it has no essential connection 
with the first, and would be equally false, even if the first 
were false also. 

The function of the negative is to deny. Now denial is 
not a species of affirmation, but the reversal or antithesis of 
affirmation: it nullifies a belief previously entertained, or 
excludes one which might otherwise be entertained,—but it 
affirms nothing. In particular cases, indeed, the denial of 
one thing may be tantamount to the affirmation of another: 
for a man may know that there are only two suppositions 
possible, and that to shut out the one is to admit the other. 
But this is an inference drawn in virtue of previous know- 
ledge possessed and contributed by himself: another man 
without such knowledge would not draw the same inference, 
nor could he learn it from the negative proposition per se. 
Such then is the genuine meaning of the negative; from 
which Plato departs, when he tells us that the negative is a 
kind of affirmation, only affirming something different—and 
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when he illustrates it by producing two affirmative proposi- 
tions respecting the same subject, affirming different attributes, 
the one as matter of fact incompatible with the other. 

But how do we know that the first proposition—Theetétus is 
sitting down—affirms what is :—and that the second 
proposition—Theatétus is flying—affirms what is 
not? If present, our senses testify to us the truth 
of the first, and the falsehood of the second: if absent, we 
have the testimony. of a witness, combined with our own past 
experience attesting the frequency of facts analogous to the 
one, and the non-occurrence of facts analogous to the other. 
When we make the distinction, then,—we assume that what 
is attested by sense or by comparisons and inductions from 
the facts of sense, is real, or 18: and that what is merely con- 
ceived or imagined, without the attestation of sense (either 
directly or by way of induction), is not real, or 7s not. Upon 
this assumption Plato himself must proceed, when he takes 
it for granted, as a matter of course, that the first proposition 
is true, and the second false. But he forgets that this as- 
sumption contradicts the definition which, in this same dia- 
logue," he had himself given of Ens—of the real or the 
thing that is. His definition was so comprehensive, as to 
include not only all that could be seen or felt, but also all 
that had capacity to be known or conceived by the mind: 
and he speaks very harshly of those who admit the reality of 
things perceived, but refuse to admit equal reality to things 
only conceived. Proceeding then upon this definition, we 
can allow no distinction as to truth or falsehood between the 
two propositions—Thestétus is sitting down—Theetétus is 
Jlying: the predicate of the second affirms what is, just as 
much as the predicate of the first: for it affirms something 
which, though neither perceived nor perceivable by sense, is 
distinctly conceivable and conceived by the mind. When 
Plato takes for granted the distinction between the two, that 
the first affirms what is, and the second what is not—he 
unconsciously slides into that very recognition of the testi- 
mony of sense (in other words, of fact and experience), as 


τ Plato, Sophist. pp. 247 D-E, 248 D-E. 


sense. 
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the certificate of reality, which he had so severely denounced 
in the opposing materialist philosophers: and upon the ground 
of which he thought himself entitled, not merely to correct 
them as mistaken, but to reprove them as wicked and im- 
pudent.* 

I have thus reviewed a long discussion—terminating in 
a conclusion which appears to me unsatisfactory— Errorsof An- 


of the meaning and function of the negative. I depended 
hardly think that Plato would have given such an treim eimperfect 
Og10 


explanation of it, if he had had the opportunity of that day. 
of studying the Organon of Aristotle. Prior to Aristotle, the 
principles and distinctions of formal logic were hardly at all 
developed; nor can we wonder that others at that time fell into 
various errors which Plato scornfully derides, but very imper- 
fectly rectifies. For example, Antisthenes did not admit the 
propriety of any predication, except identical, or at most essen- 
tial, predication: the word ἔστιν appeared to him incompatible 
with any other. But we perceive in this dialogue, that Plato 
also did not conceive the substantive verb as performing the 
simple function of copula in predication: on the contrary he 
distinguishes ἔστιν, as marking identity between subject and 
predicate—from μετέχει, as marking accidental communion 
between the two. Again, there were men in Plato’s day who 
maintained that Non-Ens (τὸ μὴ ὃν) was inconceivable and 
impossible. Plato, in refuting these philosophers, gives a 
definition of Ens (τὸ ὃν), which puts them in the nght—fails 
in stating what the true negative is—and substitutes, in place 
of simple denial, a second affirmation to overlay and supplant 
the first. 

To complete the examination of this doctrine of the So- 
phistés, respecting Non-Ens, we must compare it 
with the doctrine on the same subject laid down in 
other Platonic dialogues. It will be found to con- 
tradict, very distinctly, the opinion assigned by 
Plato to Sokrates both in the Thesetétus and in the fifth Book 
of the Republic:* where Sokrates deals with Non-Ens in its 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 346 Ὁ. pp. 160 Ο, 163 Ο. Euthydémus, p. 


t Plato, Republic, v ἐν 477-478. 284 B-O. 
Theetét. pp. 188-189. Parmenidés, Aristotle (De Interpretat. p. 21, a. 


logues. 
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usual sense as the negation of Ens: laying down the position 
that Non-Ens can be neither the object of the cognizing 
Mind, nor the object of the opining (δοξάζων) or cogitant 
Mind: that it is uncognizable and incogitable, correlating 
only with Non-Cognition or Ignorance. Now we find that 
this doctrine (of Sokrates, in Theeetétus and Republic) is the 
very same as that which is affirmed, in the Sophistés, to be 
taken up by the delusive Sophist: the same as that which 
the Eleate spends much ingenuity in trying to refute, by 
proving that Non-Ens is not the negation of Ens, but only 
that which differs from Ens, being itself a particular variety 
of Ens. It is also the same doctrine as is declared, both by 
the Eleate in the Sophistés and by Sokrates in the Thee- 
tétus, to imply as an undeniable consequence, that the false- 
hood of any proposition is impossible. “ A false proposition 
is that which speaks the thing that is not (τὸ μὴ dv). But 
this is an impossibility. You can neither know, nor think, 


nor speak, the thing that 18 not. 


32) briefly expresses his dissent from 
an opinion, the same as what is given 
in the Platonic Sophistés—that τὸ μὴ 
vy is ὅν τι. He makes no mention of 
Plato, but Ammonius in the Scholia 
alludes to Plato (p. 129, b. 20, Schol. 
Bekk.) 

We must note that the Eleate in the 
Sophistés states both opinions respect- 
ing τὸ μὴ by: first that which he 
pefutea tart that which he advances. 
The Scholiast may, therefore, refer to 
both opinions, as stated in the So- 
phistés, though one of them is stated 
only for the purpose of being refuted. 

We may contrast with these views 
of Plato (in the Sophistés) respecting 
τὸ μὴ by, as not being a negation τοῦ 
ὄντος, but simply a something ἕτερον 
τοῦ byros, the different views of Ari- 
stotle about τὸ μὴ ὃν, set forth in the 
instructive Commentary of M. Ra- 
vaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique 
d’ Aristote, p. 360. 

“ Le non-étre s’oppose a !’étre,comme 
sa négation : ce n’est donc pas,non plus 
ane l’étre, une chose simple; et autant 
il y a de genres de ]’étre, autant il faut 

ue le non-étre ait de genres. Cepen- 
nt opposition de Pétre et du non- 
étre différente, en realité, danschacune 


You cannot know without 


| par sa forme. Dans cette forme, le 
second terme n’exprime pas autre 
chose que l’absence du premier. Le 
rapport de l’étre et du non-étre con- 
siste donc dans une pure contradic- 
tion: derniére forme ἃ laquelle toute 
opposition doit se ramener.” 

Aristotle seems to allude to the 
Sophistés, though not mentioning it 
by its title, in three passages of the 
Metaphysica—E 1026,b. 14; K. 1064, 
b. 29; N. 1089, ἃ. 5 (see the note of 
Bonitz on the latter passage)—perhaps 
also elsewhere (see Ueberweg, pp. 15 3- 
154). Plato replied in one way, Leu- 
kippus and Demokritus in another, 
to the doctrine of Parmenides, who 
banished Non-Ens as incogitable. 
Leukippus maintained that Non-Enus 
was equivalent to τὸ κενόν, and that 
the two elements of things were τὸ 
πλῆρες and τὸ κενόν, for which he 
used the expressions δὲν and οὐδέν. 
Plato replied as we read in the So- 
phistés: thus both he and Leukippus 
tried in different ways to demonstrate 
& positive nature and existence for 
Non-Ens. See Aristot. Metaph. A. 
985, b. 4, with the Scholia, p. 538, 
Brandis. The Scholiast cites Piste 
ἐν τῇ Πολιτείᾳ, which seems a mistake 


des catégories, est la méme dans toutes | for ἐν τῷ Xoplerp. 
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knowing something: you cannot speak without speaking 
something (¢. 6. something that is).” Of this consequence— 
which is expressly announced as included in the doctrine, both 
by the Eleate in the Sophistés and by the Platonic Sokrates 
in the Thesetétus—no notice is taken in the Republic." 
Again, the doctrine maintained by the Eleate in the So- 
phistés respecting Ens, as well as respecting Ideas or Forms, 
is in other ways inconsistent with what is laid down in other 
Platonic dialogues. The Kleate in the Sophistés undertakes 
to refute two different classes of opponents; first, the Mate- 
rialists, of whom he speaks with derision and antipathy— 
secondly, others of very opposite doctrines, whom he denomi- 


= Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
pp. 264-205) is upon this point more 
satisfactory than the other Platonic 
commentators. He points out—not 
only without disguise, but even with 
emphasis —the discrepancies and con- 
tradictions between the doctrines 
ascribed to the Eleate in the Sophistés, 
and those ascribed to Sokrates in the 
Republic, Pheedon, and other Platonic 
dialogues. These are the main pre- 
misses upon which Socher rests his 
inference, that the Sophistés is not 
the composition of Plato. I do not 
admit his inference: but the premisses, 
as matters of fact, appear to me un- 
deniable. Stallbaum, in his Proleg. 
to the Sophistés, p. 40 seq., attempts 
to explain away these discrepancies— 
in my opinion his remarks are obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Variousothercom- 
mentators, also holding the Sophistés 
to be a genuine work of Plato, over- 
look or extenuate these premisses, 
which they consider unfavourable to 
that conclusion. Thus Alkinous, in 
his Εἰσαγωγὴ, sets down the explana- 
tion of τὸ μὴ ὃν which is given in the 
Sophistés, as if it were the true and 
Platonic explanation, not adverting to 
what is said in the Republic and 
elsewhere (Alkin. c. 35, p. 189 in the 
Appendix Platonica annexed to the 
edition of Plato by K. F. Hermann). 
The like appears in the Προλεγόμενα 
τῆς Πλάτωνος φιλοσοφίας : 6. 21, p- 
215 of the same edition. Proklus, in 
his Commentary on the Parmenidés, 
a er in much the same manner 
about τὸ μὴ by—considering the doc- 


trine advanced and defended by the 
Eleate in the Sophistés, to represent 
the opinion of Plato (p. 785 ed. Stall- 
baum; see also the Commentary of 
Proklus on the Timeeus, Ὁ. iii. p. 188 E, 
448 ed. Schneid.) So likewise Sim- 
plikius and the commentators on Ari- 
stotle, appear to consider it—see Schol. 
ad Aristotel. Physica, p. 332, a. 8, p. 
333, b. 334, & 343, 8. 5. It is plain from 
these Scholia that the commentators 
were much embarrassed in explaining 
τὸ μὴ ὄν. They take the Sophistés as 
if it delivered Plato’s decisive opinion 
upon that point (ΕΟΙΡΟΣΤΥ compares 
what Plato says in the Timeus, but 
not what he says in the Republic or 
in Thestétus, p. 333, b. 25); and 
I think that they accommodate Plato 
to Aristotle, in such manner as to ob- 
scure the real antithesis which Plato 
insists upon in the Sophistés—I mean 
the antithesis according to which Plato 
excludes what is ἐναντίον τοῦ ὄντος, 
and admits onlyeSviet is ἕτερον τοῦ 
tyTos. δὰ 

Ritter gives an account (Gesch. der 
Philos. part ii. pp. 285-289) of Plato’s 
doctrine in the Sophistés respecting 
Non-Ens; but by no means an ade- 
quate account. K. Εἰ, Hermann also 
omits to (Geschichte und System der 
Platonischen Philos. pp. 504-505-507) 
notice the discrepancy between the 
doctrine of the Sophistés, and the doc- 
trine of the Republic, and Theetétus, 
respecting τὸ μὴ ov—though he pro- 
nounces elsewhere that the Republic 
is among the most indisputably posi- 
tive of all Plato's compositions (p. 536). 
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nates the Friends of Ideas or Forms, speaking of them in 
terms of great respect. Now by these Friends of Forms or 
Ideas, Schleiermacher conjectures that Plato intends to de- 
note the Megaric philosophers. M. Cousin, and most other 
critics (except Ritter) have taken up this opinion. But to 
me it seems that Socher is right in declaring the doctrine, 
ascribed to these Friends of Ideas, to be the very same as 
that which is laid down by Plato himself in other important 
dialogues— Republic, Timzeus, Phedon, Pheedrus, Kratylus, 
&c.—and which is generally understood as that of the Pla- 


tonic Ideas.* 


* Socher, p. 266; Schleiermacher, 
Einleitung zum Sophistes, p. 134; 
Cousin, uvres de Platon, vol. xi. 517 
notes. 

Schleiermacher gives this as little 
more than a conjecture; and distinctly 
admits that any man may easily sup- 

ose the doctrine ascribed to these 

riends of Forms to be Plato’s own 
doctrine—" Nicht zu verwundern wire 
es, wenn Mancher auf den Gedanken 
kame, Platon meinte hier sich selbst 
und seine eigene Lehre,” &c. 

But most of the subsequent critics 
have taken up Schleiermacher’s con- 
jecture (that the Megarici are in- 
tended), as if it were something 
proved and indubitable. 

It is curious that while Schleier- 
macher thinks that the opinions of the 
Megaric philosophers are impugned 
and refuted in the Sophistés, Socher 
fancies that the dialogue was composed 
by a Megaric philosopher, not by 
Plato. Ueberweg (Aechtheit der 
Platon. Schr. pp. 275-277) points out 
as explicitly as Socher, the discrepancy 
between the Sophistés and several 
other Platonic dialogues, in respect 
to what is said about Forms or Ideas. 
But he draws a different inference: 
he infers from it a great change in 
Plato’s own opinion, and he considers 
that the Sophistés is later in its date of 
composition than those other dialogues 
which it contradicts. I think this 
Opinion about the late composition of 
the Sophistés, is not improbable; but 
the premisses are not sufficient to 
prove it. 

My view of the Platonic Sophistés 
differs from the elaborate criticism on 
it given by Steinhart (Einleitung zum 


In all these dialogues, the capital contrast 


Soph. p. 417 seq.) Moreover, there is 
one assertion in that Einleitung which 
I read with great surprise. Steinhart 
not only holds it for certain -that the 
Sophistés was composed after the Par- 
menidés, but also affirms that it solves 
the difficulties propounded in the Par- 
menidés—discusses the points of diffi- 
culty “in the best possible way” (“in 
der wiinschenwerthesten Weise” pp. 
470-471). 

I confess I cannot find that the dif- 
ficulties started in the Parmenidés are 
even noticed, much less solved, in the 
Sophistés. And Steinhart himself tells 
us that the Parmenidés places us in a 
circle both of persons and doctrines 
entirely different from those of the 
Sophistés (p. 472). It is plain also 
that the other Platonic commentators 
do not agree with Steinhart in finding 
the Sophistés a key to the Parmenidés; 
for most of them (Ast, Hermann, 
Zeller, Stallbaum, Brandis, &c.) con- 
sider the Parmenidés to have been 
composed at a later date than the 
Sophistés (as Steinhart himself inti- 
mates; compare his Einleitung zum 
Parmenides, p. 312 seq.) Ueberweg, 
the most recent enquirer (posterior to 
Steinhart), regards the Parmenidés as 
the latest of all Plato’s compositions— 
if indeed it be genuine, of which he 
rather doubts. (Aechtheit der Platon. 
Schrift. pp. 182-183.) . 

M. Mallet (Histoire de I'Ecole de 
Megare, Introd. pp. xl.-lviii., Paris, 
1845) differs from all the three opinions 
of Schleiermacher, Ritter, and Socher. 
He thinks that the philosophers, de- 
signated as Friends of Forms, are in- 
tended for the Pythagoreans. His 
reasons do not satisfy me. 
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and antithesis is that between Ens or Entia on one side, and 
Fientia (the transient, ever generated and ever perishing), 
on the other: between the eternal, unchangeable, archetypal 
Forms or Ideas—and the ever-changing flux of particulars, 
wherein approximative likeness of these archetypes is imper- 
fectly manifested. Now it is exactly this antithesis which 
the Friends of Forms in the Sophistés are represented as 
upholding, and which the Eleate undertakes to refute’ We 
shall find Aristotle, over and over again, impugning the total 
separation or demarcation between Ens and Fientia (cién— 
γένεσις----χἀὡριστὰ), both as the characteristic dogma, and the 
untenable dogma, of the Platonic philosophy: it is exactly 
the same issue which the Hleate in the Sophistés takes with 
the Friends of Forms. He proves that Ens is just as full of 
perplexity, and just as difficult to understand, as Non-Ens: * 
whereas, in the other Platonic dialogues, Ens is constantly 
spoken of as if it were plain and intelligible. In fact, he 
breaks down the barrier between Ens and Fientia, by includ- 
ing motion, change, the moving or variable, among the world 
of Entia.* Motion or Change belongs to Fieri; and if it be 
held to belong to Esse also (by recognising a Form or Idea 
of Motion or Change, as in the Sophistés), the antithesis 
between the two, which is so distinctly declared in other 
Platonic dialogues, disappears.” 


Y Plato, Sophist. pp. 246 B, 248 B. | the Timeus, Republic, Phadon, ὅσοι, 


The same opinion is advanced by | and the way in which they are con- 


Sokrates in the Republic, v. p. 479 
B-C. Pheedon, pp. 78-79. Compare 
Sophist. p. 248 C with Symposion, p. 
211 B. In the former passage, τὸ 
πάσχειν is affirmed of the Ideas: in 
the latter passage, τὸ πάσχειν μηδέν. 

2 Plato, Sophist. p. 245 E. Yet he 
afterwards talks of 7d ._..._: ᾿ 


ceived by the εἰδῶν φίλοι in the 
Sophistés, whom the Eleate seeks to 
confute. 

Zeller’s chapter on Plato seems to 
me to represent not so much what we 
read in the separate dialogues, as the 
attempt of an able and ingenious man 
to bring out something like a con- 


_ as contrasted with τὸ oxo- | sistent and intelligible doctrine which 


' τοῦ μὴ bvros, Ὁ. 254 A, which | 


seems not consistent. 

ἃ Plato, Sophist. p. 249 B. “Ipse 
ide per se simplices sunt et immuta- 
biles: sunt seeternsg, ac semper fuerunt 
ab omni liberse mutatione,” says Stall- 
baum ad Platon. Republ. v. p. 476; 
see also his Prolegg. to the Parmenidés, 

. 39-40. This is the way in which 
the Platonic Ideas are presented in 


will do credit to Plato, and to soften 
down all the inconsistencies (see 
Philos. der Griech. vol. ii. pp. 394- 
41 5.429 ed. 2nd.) 

See a striking passage about the 
unchangeableness of Forms or Ideas 
in the Kratylus, p. 439 D-E; also 
Philébus, p 15 

In the Parmenidés (p. 132 D) the 
supposition τὰ εἴδη ἑστάναι ἐν 7; 
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_ If we examine the reasoning of the Eleate, in the Sophistés, 
against the persons whom he calls the Friends of 
Forms, we shall see that these latter are not Par- 
menideans only, but also Plato himself in the 

me Ehedon, Republic, and elsewhere. We shall also see 

wr that the ground, taken up by the Eleate, is much 
Pheden ke the same as that which was afterwards taken up by 
public, Xe. Aristotle against the Platonic Ideas. Plato, in most 
of his dialogues, declares Ideas, Forms, Entia, to be eternal 
substances distinct and apart from the flux and movement of 
particulars: yet he also declares, nevertheless, that particulars 
have a certain communion or participation with the Ideas, 
and are discriminated and denominated according to such 
participation. Aristotle controverts both these doctrines : 
first, the essential separation of the two, which he declares to 
be untrue: next, the participation or coming together of the 
two separate elements—which he declares to be an unmean- 
ing fiction or poetical metaphor, introduced in order to elude 
the consequences of the original fallacy.© He maintains that 
the two (Entia and Fientia— Universals and Particulars) have 
no reality except in conjunction and implication together; 
though they are separable by reason (λόγῳ χωριστὰ---τῷ 
εἶναι, χωριστά) or abstraction, and though we may reason 
about them apart, and must often reason about them apart. 
Now it is this implication and conjunction of the Universal 
with its particulars, which is the doctrine of the Sophistés, 
and which distinguishes it from other Platonic dialogues, 


is one of those set up by Sokrates and | the constituent and characteristic of 
impugned by Parmenides. Neverthe- Fieri—rd yryvduevov—which belongs 
less in an earlier passage of that | to the domain of sensible perception, 
dialogue Sokrates is made to include | as distinguished from permanent and 
κίνησις and στάσις among the εἴδη | unchangeable Ens. 

(p. 129 E). It will be found, however, | © Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991-992. 
that when Parmenides comes to ques- * Aristot. Metaph. vi. 1038, a-b. 
tion Sokrates, What εἴδη do you re- | The Scholion of Alexander here (p. 
cognise? attributes and subjects only | 763, b. 36, Brandis) is clearer than 
(the latter with hesitation) are in-! Aristotle himself. Td προκείμενόν ἐστι 
cluded : no such thing as actions, pro- δεῖξαι ὡς οὐδὲν τῶν καθόλου οὐσία 
cesses, events— τὸ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν | ἔστιν: οὔτε γὰρ ὃ καθόλον ἄνθραπος ἣ 
(Ρ. 130). In Republic, vii. 529 Ὦ,} ὁ καθόλου ἵππος, οὔτε ἄλλο ovddy: 
we find mention made of τὸ ὃν τάχος | ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστον αὑτῶν διανοίας ἀπό 
and ἡ otea βραδύτης, Which implies μαξίς ἐστιν ἀπὸ τῶν nad Exa- 
xivnowsasamong the εἴδη. InThestét. | gra καὶ πρώτως καὶ μάλιστα λεγο- 
pp. 152 Ὦ, 156 A, κίνησις is noted as μένων οὐσιῶν καὶ * 


The persons 
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wherein the Universal is transcendentalized—lodged in a 
separate world from particulars. No science or intelligence 
is possible (says the Eleate in the Sophistés) either upon the 
theory of those who pronounce all Ens to be constant and 
unchangeable, or upon that of those who declare all Ens to 
be fluent and variable. We must recognise both together, 
the constant and the variable, as equally real and as making 
up the totality of Ens.° This result, though not stated in the 
language which Aristotle would have employed, coincides 
very nearly with the Aristotelian doctrine, in one of the 
main points on which Aristotle distinguishes his own teaching 
from that of his master. 

That the Eleate in the Sophistés recedes from the Platonic 
point of view and approaches towards the Aristo- ,,, βο. 
telian, will be seen also if we look at the lesson of 
logic which he gives to Theetétus. In his analysis 
of a proposition—and in discriminating such con- 
junctions of words as are significant, from such as 
are insignificant—he places himself on the same ground as 
that which is travelled over by Aristotle in the Categories 
and the treatise De Interpretatione. That the handling of 
the topic by Aristotle is much superior, is what we might 
naturally expect from the fact that he is posterior in time. 
But there is another difference between the two which is im- 
portant to notice. Aristotle deals with this topic, as he does 
with every other, in the way of methodical and systematic 
exposition. ‘To expound it as a whole, to distribute it into 
convenient portions each illustrating the others, to furnish 
suitable examples for the general principles laid down—are 
announced as his distinct purposes. Now Plato’s manner 
is quite different. Systematic exposition is not his primary 


νι from 
the Platonic 
point of 
view, and ap- 
proaches the 
Aristotelian. 


° Plato, Sophist. p. 249 D. τῷ 
φιλοσόφῳ αὶ Gare μάλιστα ἢ 


_ Ritter states the result of this por- 
πᾶσα ἀνάγκη διὰ ταῦτα μήτε τῶν ἕν 4 


tion of the Sophistés correctly. “Es 


καὶ τὰ πολλὰ εἴδη λεγόντων τὸ πᾶν 
ἀποδέχεσθαι, τῶν τε αὖ παν- 
ὃν said μηδὲ τὸ παράπαν 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν παίδων 
ΚΝ τε καὶ 
τὸ by τε καὶ τὸ πᾶν, , 


bleibt uns als Ergebniss aller dieser 
Untersuchungen iiber das Seyn, dass 
die Wahrheit sowohl des Wer ena, als 
auch des beharrlichen Seyns, aner- 
kannt werden miisse” (Geschichte der 
Philos. ii. p. 281). 
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purpose: he employs it up to a certain point, but as means 
towards another and an independent purpose—towards the 
solution of a particular difficulty, which has presented itself 
in the course of the dialogue.—“ Nosti morem dialogorum.” 
Aristotle is demonstrative: Plato is dialectical. In our 
present dialogue (the Sophistés), the Eleate has been giving 
a long explanation of Non-Ens; an explanation intended to 
prove that Non-Ens was a particular sort of Ens, and that 
there was therefore no absurdity (though Parmenides had 
said that this was.absurdity) in assuming it as a possible 
object of Cognition, Opination, Affirmation. He now goes 
a step farther, and seeks to show that it is, actually and in 
fact, an object of Opination and Affirmation! It is for this 
purpose, and for this purpose only, that he analyses a propo- 
sition, specifies the constituent elements requisite to form 
it, and distinguishes one proposition from another. 

Accordingly, the Eleate,—after pointing out that neither a 
string of nouns repeated one after the other, nor a string of 
verbs so repeated, would form a significant proposition,— 
declares that the conjunction of a noun with a verb is required 
to form one; and that opination is nothing but that internal 
mental process which the words of the proposition express. 
The smallest proposition must combine a noun with a verb :— 
the former signifying the agent, the latter, the action or 
thing done.“ Moreover the proposition must be a proposi- 
tion of something ; and it must be of a certain quality. By a 
proposition of something, Plato means, that what is called 
technically the subject of the proposition (in his time there 
were no technical terms of logic) must be something positive, 
and cannot be negative: by the quality of the proposition, 
he means that it must be either true or false.® 


f Plato, Sophist. p. 261 Ὁ. 

& Plato, Sophist. p. 262 C. 

b Plato, Sophist. p. 202 E. Com- 
pare p. 237 E. Λόγον ἀναγκαῖον, ὅταν 
wep ἧ, τινὸς εἶναι λόγον, μὴ BE Tivos, 
ἀδύνατον. 

Οὐκοῦν καὶ ποιόν τινα αὐτὸν εἶναι 


δεῖ. 
In the words here cited Plato un- 
consciously slides back into the ordi- 


nary acceptation of μή τι; that is, to 
μὴ in the sense of negation. If we 
adopt that peculiar sense of μὴ, which 
the Eleate has taken so much pains to 
prove just before in the case of τὸ μὴ 
by (that is, if we take μὴ as signifying 
not negation but simply difference), 
the above argument will not hold. If 
τίς signifies one subject (A), and μή 
τι 8ignifies simply another subject (B) 
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This early example of rudimentary grammatical or logical 


analysis, recognising only the two main and prin- Aristotle as- 
cipal parts of speech, is interesting as occurring prior out proof, τς 
to Aristotle; by whom it is repeated in ἃ manner some propo- 
more enlarged, systematic,’ and instructive. But others false 


Aristotle assumes, without proof and without supposing that 
any one will dispute the assumption—that there are some 
propositions true, other propositions false: that a name or 
noun, taken separately, is neither true nor false:* that pro- 
positions (enunciations) only can be true or false. 

The proceeding of Plato in the Sophistés is different. He 
supposes a Sophist who maintains that no propo- Plato in the 
sition either is false or can be false, and undertakes ileeaken 
to prove against him that there are false proposi- tiskite 
tions: he farther supposes this antagonist to reject 
the evidence of sense and visible analogies, and to 
acknowledge no proof except what is furnished by thereare . 
reason and philosophical deduction.! Attempting, sions. 
under these restrictions, to prove his point, Plato’s Eleatic 
disputant rests entirely upon the peculiar meaning which he 
professes to have shown to attach to Non-Ens. He applies 
this to prove that Non-Ens may be predicated as well as 
Ens: assuming that such predication of Non-Ens constitutes 
a false proposition. But the proof fails. 1t serves only to 
show that the peculiar meaning ascribed by the Eleate to 
Non-Ens is inadmissible. The Kleate compares two distinct 
propositions—Thesxtétus is sitting down—Theatétus is flying. 
The first is true: the second is false. Why? Because (says 


different from A (ἕτερον), the predicate 1 Plato, Sophist. p. 240 A. It de- 
ἀδύνατον cannot be affirmed. But if serves note that here Plato presents to 
we take μή τις in its proper sense of ustheSophistas rejecting the evidence 
negation, the ἀδύνατον will be so far | of sense: in the Thestétus he presents 
true that οὐκ ἄνθρωπος, οὐ Θεαίτητος, ; to us the Sophist as holding the doc- 
cannot be the subject of a proposition. trine ἐπιστήμη == αἴσθησις. How these 
Aristotle says the same in the begin- propositions can both be true respect- 
ning of the Treatise De Interpreta- ing the Sophists as a class I do not 
tione (p. 10, & 30). understand. The first may be true 


have proved, 
against his 
supposed ad- 
versary, that 
there are 


i Aristotel. De Interpr. init. with 
Scholia of Ammonius, Ὁ. 98, Bekk. 

k In the Kratylus of Plato Sokrates 
maintains that names may be true or 
ae well as propositions, pp. 385 D, 
431 Ὁ. 


respecting some of them; the second 
may be true respecting others: res- 
pecting a third class of them, neither 
may be true. About the Sophists in 
a body there is hardly a single pro- 
position which can be safely affirmed. 
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the Eleate) the first predicates Ens, the second predicates 
Non-Ens, or (to substitute his definition of Non-Ens) another 
Ens different from the Ens predicated in the first™ But 
here the reason assigned, why the second proposition is false, 
is not the real reason. Many propositions may be assigned, 
which predicate attributesdifferent from the first, but which are 
nevertheless quite as much true as the first. I have already 
observed, that the reason why the second proposition is false is, 
because it contradicts the direct testimony of sense, if the per- 
sons debating are spectators: if they are not spectators, then 
because it contradicts the sum total of their previous sensible 
experience, remembered, compared,and generalised, which has 
established in them the conviction that no man does or can fly. 
If you discard the testimony of sense as unworthy of credit 
(which Plato assumes the Sophist to do), you cannot prove 
that the second proposition is false—nor indeed that the first 
proposition is true. Plato has therefore failed in giving that 
dialectic proof which he promised. The Eleate is forced to rely 
(without formally confessing it) on the testimony of sense, 
which he had forbidden Thestétus to invoke, twenty pages 
before". The long intervening piece of dialectic about Ens 
and Non-Ens is inconclusive for his purpose, and might have 
been omitted. The proposition—Theetétus is flying—does un- 
doubtedly predicate attributes which are not as if they were,° 
and is thus false. But then we must consult and trust the 
evidence of our perception: we must farther accept are not 
in the ordinary sense of the words, and not in the sense given 


™ Plato, Sophist. p. 263 C. 

Ὁ Thestétus makes this attempt and 
is checked by the Eleate, pp. 239-240. 
It isin p. 261 A that the Eleate begins 
his proof in refutation of the supposed 
Sophist—that δόξα and λόγος may be 
false. The long interval between the 
two is occupied with the reasoning 
about Ens and Non-Ens. 

° Plato, Sophist. p. 203 E. τὰ μὴ 
ὄντα ὡς ὄντα λεγόμενα, &e. 

The distinction between these two 
propositions, the first as true,the second 
as false (Theetétus is sitting down, 
Thestétus is flying), is in noway con- 
nected with the distinction which 


Plato had so much insisted upon be- 
fore respecting the intercommunion of 
Forms, Ideas, General Notions, &c., 
that some Forms will come into com- 
munion with each other, while others 
will not (pp. 252-253). 

There is here no question of repug- 
nancy or intercommunion of Forms: 
the question turns upon the evidence 
of vision, which informs us that Thes- 
tétus is sitting down and not stand- 
ing up or flying. If any predicate be 
affirmed of a subject, contrary to what 
is included in the definition of that 
subject, then indeed repugnancy of 
Forms might be urged. 
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to them by the Eleate in the Platonic Sophistés. His at- 
tempt to banish the specific meaning of the negative particle, 
and to treat it as signifying nothing more than difference, 
appears to me fallacious.? 

In all reasoning, nay in all communication by speech, you 
must assume that your hearer understands the what must 


meaning of what is spoken: that he has the feel- all die 


ings of belief and disbelief, and is familiar with σα 
those formsof the language whereby such feelingsare expressed : 
that there are certain propositions which he believes—in other 
words, which he regards as true: that there are certain other 
propositions which he disbelieves, or regards as false: that 
he has had experience of the transition from belief to dis- 
belief, and vice vers4d—ain other words, of having fallen into 
error and afterwards come to perceive that it was error. 
These are the mental facts realised in each man and 
assumed by him to be also realised in his neighbours, when 
communication takes place by speech. If a man could be 
supposed to believe nothing, and to disbelieve nothing ;—if 
he had no forms of speech to express his belief, disbelief, 
affirmation, and denial—no information could be given, no 
discussion would be possible. Every child has to learn this 
lesson in infancy ; and a tedious lesson it undoubtedly is. 
Antisthenes (who composed several dialogues) and the other 
disputants of whom we are now speaking, must have learnt 
the lesson as other men have: but they find or make 
some general theory which forbids them to trust the lesson 
when learnt. It was in obedience to some such theory 
that Antisthenes discarded all predication except essential 


P Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. yew became impossible. I have en- 


4 Aristotel. Metaphys. vii. 1043, Ὁ. 
25. ὥστε ἡἣ ἀπορία hy οἱ ᾿Αντισθένειοι 
καὶ οἱ οὕτως ἀπαίδεντοι ἥἡπόρουν, 
ἔχει τινα καιρόν, &c. 

Compare respecting this paradox or 
θέσις of Antisthenes, the scholia of 
Alexander on the passage of Aristotle’s 
Topica above cited, p. 259, b. 15, in 
Schol. Bekk. 

If Antisthenes admitted only ident- 
ical predications, of course τ΄ ~ : 


VOL. II. 


deavoured to show, in a previous note 
on this dialogue, that a misconception 
(occasionally shared even by Plato) of 
the function of the copula, lay at the 
bottom of the Antisthenean theory re- 
specting identical predication. Com- 
pare Aristotel. Physic. i. p. 185, b. 28, 
together with the Scholia of Simpli- 
kius, pp. 329-330, ed. Bekk., and Plato, 
Sophistés, p. 245. 
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predication, and discarded also the form suited for express- 
ing disbelief—the negative proposition: maintaining, That 
to contradict was impossible. I know no mode of refuting 
him, except by showing that his fundamental theory is 
erroneous. | 
Discussion and theorising can only begin when these pro- 
Discussion cesses, partly intellectual, partly emotional, have 
‘sing pre. become established and reproducible portions of the 
train of mental association. As processes, they are 
disbelief, ex- 
pressed in common to all men. But though two persons agree 


set forms of . " is : : : ὺ 
words. They in having the feeling of belief, and in expressing 


catlon, which that feeling by one form of proposition—also in 
discarded. having the feeling of disbelief, and in expressing it 
by another form of proposition—yet it does not follow that 
the propositions which these two believe or disbelieve are the 
same. How far such is the case must be ascertained by com- 
parison—by appeal to sense, memory, inference from analogy, 
induction, feeling, consciousness, &c. The ground is now 
prepared for fruitful debate: for analysing the meaning, often 
confused and complicated, of propositions: for discriminating 
the causes, intellectual and emotional, of belief and disbelief, 
and for determining how far they harmonise in one mind and 
another: for setting out general rules as to sequence, or in- 
consistency, or independence, of one belief as compared with 
another. To a certain extent, the grounds of belief and dis- 
belief in all men, and the grounds of consistency or incon- 
sistency between some beliefs and others, will be found to 
harmonise: they can be embodied in methodical forms of 
language, and general rules can be laid down preventing in 
many cases inadvertence or erroneous combination. It is at 
this point that Aristotle takes up rational grammar and logic, 
with most profitable effect. But he is obliged to postulate 
(what Antisthenes professed to discard) predication, not merely 
identical, but also accidental as well as essential—together 
with names and propositions both negative and affirmative." 


t See the remarks in Aristotel. He callsit ἀπαιδευσία---ἀπαιδευσία τῶν 
Metaphys. ©. 1005, Ὁ. 2, 1000. 8. 6. dyadurinéy—not to be able to dis- 
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He cannot avoid postulating thus much: though he like- 
wise postulates a great deal more, which ought not to be 
granted. 

The long and varied predicamental series, given in the 
Sophistés, illustrates the process of logical partition, precepts and 
as Plato conceived it, and the definition of a class- ΕΝ 
name founded thereupon. You take ἃ logical whole, 
and you subtract from it part after part until you 
find the guesitum isolated from everything else." But you 
must always divide into two parts (he says) wherever it can 
be done: dichotomy or bipartition is the true logical parti- 
tion: should this be impracticable, trichotomy,or division into 
the smallest attainable number of parts, must be sought for.* 
Moreover, the bipartition must be made according to Forms 
(Ideas, Kinds): the parts which you recognise must be not 
merely parts, but forms: every form is a part, but every part 
is not a form." Next, you must draw the line of division as 
nearly as you can through the middle of the dividendum, so 
that the parts on both sides may be nearly equal: it is in this 
way that your partition is most likely to coincide with forms 
on both sides of the line.* This is the longest way of pro- 
ceeding, but the safest. It is a logical mistake to divide into 
two parts very unequal: you may find a form on one side of 
the line, but you obtain none on the other side. Thus, it is 
bad classification to distribute the human race into Hel- 
lénes+ Barbari: the Barbari are of infinite number and 
diversity, having no one common form to which the name can 
apply. It is also improper to distribute Number into the 


tinguish those matters which can be | cited in the preceding note. 
proved and require to be proved, from | 5 Plato, Politikus, p. 268 Ὁ. μέρος 
those matters which are true, but; del μέρους ἀφαιρουμένους ἐπ᾽ ἀκρὸν 
require no proof and are incapable of ἐφικνεῖσθαι τὸ ζητούμενον. 
being proved. But this distinction | Ueberweg thinks that Aristotle,when 
has been one of the grand subjects of | he talks of ai γεγραμμέναι διαιρέσεις, 
controversy from his day down to the , alludes tothese logical distributionsin 
present day; and between different | the Sophistés and Politikus(Aechtheit 
schools of philosophers, none of whom | der Platon. Schr. pp. 153-154). 
would allow themselves todeserve the! * Politik. p. 287 C. 
epithet of ἀπαίδευτοι. ; * Politik. p. 263 C. 

Aristotle calls Antisthenes and his χ Politik. pp. 262 B, 265 A. 
followers ἀπαίδευτοι, in the passage ιεσοτομεῖν ds μάλιστα, ἄο. 
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myriad on one side, and all other numbers on the other—for 
@ similar reason. You ought to distribute the human race 
into the two forms, Male—Female: and number into the two, 
Odd—Even. So also, you must not divide gregariouscreatures 
into human beings on one side, and animals on the other; 
because this last term would comprise numerous particulars 
utterly disparate. Such a classification is suggested only by 
the personal feeling of man, who prides himself upon his in- 
telligence. But if the classification were framed by any other 
intelligent species, such as Cranes,’ they would distinguish 
Cranes on the one side from animals on the other, in- 
cluding Man as one among many disparate particulars under 
animal. 
The above-mentioned principle—dichotomy or bipartition 
into two equal or nearly equal halves, each resting 
Saibipar Upon a characteristic form—is to be applied as far 
a as it will go. Many different schemes of partition 
upon this principle may be found, each including forms sub- 
ordinated one to the other, descending from the more com- 
prehensive to the less comprehensive. It is only when you 
can find no more parts which are forms, that you must. be 
content to divide into parts which are not forms. Thus after 
all the characteristic forms, for dividing the human race, 
have been gone through, they may at last be partitioned into 
Hellénes and Barbari, Lydians and non-Lydians, Phrygians 
and non-Phrygians: in which divisions there is no guiding 
form at all, but only a capricious distribution into frac- 
tions with separate names*—meaning by capricious, a dis- 
tribution founded on some feeling or circumstance peculiar 
to the distributor, or shared by him only with a few 
others; such as the fact, that he is himself a Lydian or a 
Phrygian, &c. 
These precepts in the Sophistés and Politikus, respecting 
the process of classification, are illustrated by an important 


Υ Politikus, p. 262 D-E. Φρύγας ἤ τινας ἑτέρους πρὸς ἅπαντας 
* Politikus, p. 203. σεμνῦνον αὑτὸ τάττων ἀπόσχι(οι τότε, ἡνίκα ἀποροῖ 


αυτό, ὅσ. γένος ἅμα καὶ μέρος εὑρίσκειν ἑκάτ 
® Politikus, p. 202 Ε. Λυδοὺς δὲ ἢ “" rer EEO ΟΡ ΚΕ ἘΚΟΤΈρον 
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passage of the Philébus:> wherein Plato tells us that the 
constitution of things includes the Determinate Precepts il- 

and the Indeterminate implicated with each other, the Philspus. 
and requiring study to disengage them. Between the highest 
One, Form, or Genus—and the lowest array of indefinite par- 
ticulars—there exist a certain number of intermediate Ones 
or Forms, each including more or fewer of these particulars. 
The process of study or acquired cognition is brought to bear 
upon these intermediate Forms: to learn how many there 
are, and to discriminate them in themselves as well as in 
their position relative to each other. But many persons do 
not recognise this: they apprehend only the Highest One, 
and the Infinite Many, not looking for anything between: 
they take up hastily with some extreme and vague generality, 
below which they know nothing but particulars. With know- 
ledge thus imperfect, you do not get beyond contentious 
debate. Real, instructive, dialectic requires an understanding 
of all the intermediate forms. But in descending from the 
Highest Form downwards, you must proceed as much as pos- 
sible in the way of bipartition, or if not, then of tripar- 
tition, &c.: looking for the smallest number of forms which 
can be found to cover the whole field. When no more forms 
can be found, then and not till then, you must be content 
with nothing better than the countless indeterminate par- 
ticulars. 

This instructive passage of the Philébus—while it brings to 
view a widespread tendency of the human mind, to pass from 
the largest and vaguest generalities at once into the region of 
particulars, and to omit the distinctive sub-classes which lie 
between—illustrates usefully the drift of the Sophistés and 
Politikus. In these two last dialogues it is the method itself 
of good logical distribution which Plato wishes to impress 
upon his readers: the formal part of the process.° With this 
view, he not only makes the process intentionally circuitous 


> Plato, Philébus, pp. 16-17. correction of Stallbaum in regard to 

The notes of Dr. Badham upon this πέρας and τῶν ἐν ἐκείνων. " 
passage in his edition of the Philébus, “ He states this expressly, Politik. 
p. 11, should be consulted as a just p. 286 D. 
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and diversified, but also selects by preference matters of 
common sensible experience, though in themselves indifferent, 
such as the art of weaving,’ &c. 

The reasons given for this preference deserve attention. 
Importance In these common matters (he tells us) the re- 


fogieal Parti- semblances upon which Forms are founded are per- 
tion on re- 


semblances ceived by sense, and can be exhibited to every one, 
Zac. go that the form is readily understood and easily 
discriminated. The general terms can there be explained by 
reference to sense. But in regard to incorporeal matters, the 
higher and grander topics of discussion, there is no corre- 
sponding sensible illustration to consult. These objects can 
be apprehended only by reason, and described only by general 
terms. By means of these general terms, we must learn to 
give and receive rational explanations, and to follow by pro- 
cess of reasoning from one form to another. But this is more 
difficult, and requires a higher order of mind, where there are 
no resemblances or illustrations exposed to sense. Accord- 
ingly, we select the common sensible objects as an easier 
preparatory mode of a process substantially the same in 
both.° 
This explanation given by Plato, in itself just, deserves to 
Province of D@ compared with his view of sensible objects as 
cpticn is Knowable, and of sense as a source of knowledge. 
᾿ wedby - noticed in a preceding chapter the position which 
Sokrates is made to lay down in the Thesetétus,'— 
That (αἴσθησις) sensible perception reaches only to 
the separate impressions of sense, and does not apprehend 
the likeness and other relations between them. I have also 
noticed the contrast which he establishes elsewhere between 


4 Plato, Politik. p. 285 D. ἀνθρώπους eipycouevoy ἐναργῶς, οὗ 
6. Plato, Politik. pp. 285-286. τοὺς δειχθέντος, &. ᾿ 
wAeloraps λέληθεν ὅτι τοῖς μὲν τῶν About the εἴδωλον εἰργασμένον ἐναρ.. 


ὄντων ῥᾳδίως αἰσθηταί τινες γῶς, which is affirmed in one of these 
_ two cases and denied in the other, 
αὐτῶν Tis | _ τῷ λόγον compare a striking analogy in the 
yriwepl Tov, μετὰ πι ; heedrus, p. 250 AE. 
τ ios yl f Plato, Thest. pp. 185-186. See 
vois B ad σι καὶ above p. 375. 


τοις οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν πρὸς 
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Esse and Fieri: ¢.¢. between Ens which alone (according to 
him) is knowable, and the perpetual flux of Fientia which is 
not knowable at all, but is only matter of opinion or guess- 
work. Now in the dialogue before us, the Politikus, there 
is no such marked antithesis between opinion and know- 
ledge. Nor is the province of αἴσθησις so strictly confined : 
on the contrary, Plato here considers sensible perception 
as dealing with Entia, and as appreciating resemblances and 
other relations between them. It is by an attentive study 
and comparison of these facts of sense that Forms are de- 
tected. “When a man,” (he says) “has first perceived by 
sense the points of communion between the Many, he must 
not desist from attentive observation until he has discerned 
in that communion all the differences which reside in Forms: 
and when he has looked at the multifarious differences which 
are visible among these Many, he must not rest contented 
until he has confined all such as are really cognate within 
one resemblance, tied together by the essence of one common 
Form.” & 

These passages may be compared with others of similar 
import in the Phedrus." Plato here considers the Comparison 
Form, not as an Entity per se separate from and 
independent of the particulars, but as implicated in 
and with the particulars: as a result reached by the mind 
through the attentive observation and comparison of par- 
ticulars: as corresponding to what is termed in modern 
language abstraction and generalisation. The self-existent 
Platonic Ideas do not appear in the Politikus:' which ap- 
proximates rather to the Aristotelian doctrine :—that is, the 
doctrine of the universal, logically distinguishable from its 
particulars, but having no reality apart from them 


the Phsdrus. 


& Plato, Politikus, p. 285 Β. δέον, Soe Ce 

ὅταν μὲν Thy τῶν πολλῶν πρότερόν TIS h Plato,Phedrus, pp.249 0,265 D-E. 
αἴσθηται κοινωνίαν, ph προαφίστασθαι i This remark is made oy Stalibaum 
πρὶν ἂν ἐν αὐτῇ τὰς διαφορὰς ἴδῃ πάσας in his Prolegg. ad Politicum, p. 81; 
ὅποσαί περ ἐν εἴδεσι κεῖνται" τὰς δὲ ad and it is just, though I do not at 
bs ἀνομοιότητας, ὅταν ἐν πλή- all concur in his general view of 

ὀφθῶσι, μὴ δυνατὸν εἶναι δυσωποῦ- the Politikus, wherein he represents 

παύεσθαι, πρὶν the dialogue as intended to deride the 

j ᾿ Megaric philosophers. 
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᾿ μόνον). But in other dialogues of Plato, the separation 
between the two is made as complete as possible, especially 
in the striking passages of the Republic: wherein we read 
that the facts of sense are a delusive juggle—that we must 
turn our back upon them and cease to study them—and that 
we must face about, away from the sensible world, to con- 
template Ideas, the separate and unchangeable furniture of 
the intelligible world—and that the whole process of acquir- 
ing true Cognition, consists in passing from the higher to the 
lower Forms or Ideas, without any misleading illustrations 
of sense. Here, in the Sophistés and Politikus, instead of 
having the Universal: behind our backs when the particulars 
are before our faces, we see it in and amidst particulars: the 
illustrations of sense, instead of deluding us, being declared to 
conduce, wherever they can be had, to the clearness and facility 
of the process.! Here, as well as in the Phedrus, we find the 
process of Dialectic emphatically recommended, but described 
as consisting mainly in logical classification of particulars, 
ascending and descending divisions and conjunctions, as Plato 
calls them™—analysis andsynthesis. We are enjoined to divide 
and analyse the larger genera into their component species 
until we come to the lowest species which can no longer be 
divided: also, conversely, to conjoin synthetically the sub- 
ordinate species until the highest genus is attained, but taking 
care not to omit any of the intermediate species, in their suc- 
cessive gradations." Throughout all this process, as described 


k See the Republic, v. pp. 470-479, | ally dissenting. 
Vi. pp. 508-510-511, and especially the = ™ Plato, Phedrus, p. 266 Β, τούτων 
memorable simile about the cave and | δὴ ἔγωγε αὐτός τε ἐραστὴς τῶν διαιρέ- 
the shadows within it, in Book Vil. pp. σεων καὶ συναγωγῶν---τοὺς δυναμένους 
518-519, together with the περιαγωγὴ | αὐτὸ δρᾷν -καλῶ διαλεκτικούς. The 
which he there prescribes—and τοῦ | reason which Sokrates gives in the 
γιγνομένον eis τὸ by—and the remarks | Phedrus for his attachment to dia- 
respecting observations in astronomy ! lectics, that he may become competent 
and acoustics, p. 529. in discourse and in wisdom (ἵν᾽ οἷός re 
1 Compare the passage of the Phas- ὦ λέγειν καὶ φρονεῖν), is the same as 
drus (p. 263 A-C) where Plato dis- | that which the Eleate assigns in re- 
tinguishes the sensible particulars on | commendation of the logical exercizes 
which men mostly agree, from the | in the Politikus. 
abstractions (Just and Unjust, &., © Plato, Phedrus, pp. 271 D, 277. 
corresponding with the ἀσώματα, κάλ- : aor te oe eee ; 
λιστα, μέγιστα, τιμιώτατα, Politikus, 
Ρ. 286 A) on which they are perpetu- 
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both in the Phedrus and in the Politikus, the eye is kept 
fixed upon the constituent individuals. The Form is studied 
in and among the particulars which it comprehends: the par- 
ticulars are looked at in groups put together suitably to each 
comprehending Form. And in both dialogues, marked stress 
is laid upon the necessity of making the division dichotomous ; 
as well as according to Forms, and not according to fractions 
which are not legitimate Forms.° Any other method, we are 
told, would be like the wandering of a blind man. 

What distinguishes the Sophistés and Politikus from most 
other dialogues of Plato, is, that the method of logical classi- 
fication is illustrated by setting the classifier to work upon 
one or a few given subjects, some in themselves trivial, some 
important. Though the principles of the method are enun- 
ciated in general terms, yet their application to the special 
example is kept constantly before us; so that we are never 
permitted, much less required, to divorce the Universal from 
its Particulars. 

As a dialogue illustrative of this method, the Politikus (as 
I have already pointed out) may be compared to the Comparison 


4 δ m of the Poli- 
Pheedrus: in another point of view, we shall find tikus with 


instruction in comparing it to the Parmenidés. This midds. 
last too is a dialogue illustrative of method, but of a different 
variety of method. 

What the Sophistés and Politikus are for the enforce- 
ment of logical classification, the Parmenidés 18. yay of 
for another part of the philosophising process— Weredin 
laborious evolution of all the consequences de- Verity of 
ducible from the affirmative as well as from the 
negative of every hypothesis bearing upon the problem. 
And we note the fact, that both in the Politikus and Par- 
menidés, Plato manifests the consciousness that readers will 
complain of him as prolix, tiresome, and wasting ingenuity 
upon unprofitable matters In the Parmenidés, he even 


° Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 265 E, 270 E. | series of questions and answers which 
ἐοίκοι ἂν ὥσπερ τυφλοῦ πορείᾳ. follows to show that prolixity is un- 
P Plato, Politikus, p. 283 B. πρὸς | avoidable, pp. 285 C, 286 B-E. 
δὴ τὸ νόσημα Td τοιοῦτον, and the long 
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goes the length of saying that the method ought only to be 
applied before a small and select audience; to most people 
it would be repulsive, since they cannot be made to com- 


prehend the necessity for such circuitous preparation in 
order to reach truth.’ 


4 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 D-E. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
POLITIKUS. 


I HAVE examined in the preceding sections both that which 
the Sophistés and Politikus present in common— The Pot- 
(viz. a lesson, as well as a partial theory, of the sol apart 
logical processes called Definition and Division)— Sophistas, 
and that which the Sophistés presents apart from the Politi- 
kus. I now advert to two matters which we find in the 
Politikus, but not in the Sophistés. Both of them will be 
found to illustrate the Platonic mode of philosophising. 

I. Plato assumes, that there will be critics who blame the 
two dialogues as too long and circuitous; excessive σίρε of 
in respect of prolixity. In replying to those ob- 
jectors,* he enquires, What is meant by long or 9 


gure 
short—excessive or deficient—great or little? Such 


expressions denote mensuration or comparison. But Pyramihs 
there are two varieties of mensuration. We may én art the 


measure two objects one against the other: the first Mithnea te” 


will be called great or greater, in relation to the ἥπατα 
second—the second will be called little or less in relation to 
the first. But we may also proceed in a different way. We 
may assume some third object as a standard, and then mea- 
sure both the two against it: declaring the first to be great, 
greater, excessive, &c., because it exceeds the standard—and 
the second to be little, less, deficient, &c., because it falls 
short of the standard. Here then are two judgments or esti- 
mations altogether different from each other, and yet both 
denoted by the same words great and little: two distinct 
essences (in Platonic phrase) of great and little, or of greatness 
and littleness.> The art of mensuration has thus two varieties. 

* The treatment of this subject ἢ Plato, Politik. p.283 E. δίττας 
begins, Politik. p. 283 C, where Plato ἄρα ταύτας οὐσίας καὶ κρίσεις τοῦ 


intimates that the coming remarks are ad τοῦ μικροῦ θετέον. 
of wide application. 
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One includes arithmetic and geometry, where we simply com- 
pare numbers and magnitudes with each other, determining 
the proportions between them: the other assumes some inde- 
pendent standard ; above which is excess, and below which is 
deficiency. This standard passes by different names accord- 
ing to circumstances. The Moderate, Becoming, Seasonable, 
Proper, Obligatory, &c.° Such a standard is assumed in every 
art—in every artistic or scientific course of procedure. Every 
art has an end to be attained, a result to be produced ; which 
serves as the standard whereby each preparatory step of the 
artist 1s measured, and pronounced to be either excessive or 
deficient, as the case may be.t Unless such a standard be 
assumed, you cannot have regular art or science of any 
kind; neither in grave matters, nor in vulgar matters— 
neither in the government of society, nor in the weaving of 
cloth.° 

Now what is the end to be attained, by this our enquiry 


Purposein into the definition of a Statesman? It is not so 
the Sophistés Ἢ ‘ 

and Poli- much to solve the particular question started, as to 

us if—10 . . . . 

attain diale- Create in ourselves dialectic talent and aptitude, ap- 
tic aptitude. é : mic. Ὁ . 
Thists the plicable to everything. ‘his is the standard with 
reper reference to which our enquiry must be criticised- 

d 1 
judge ne ποῦ by regard to the easy solution of the particular 
meansem- problem, or to the immediate pleasure of the hearer. 
pulable. 

Bu 8. 


And if an objector complains, that our exposition is 
too long or our subject-matters too vulgar—we shall require 
him to show that the proposed end might have been attained 
with fewer words and with more solemn illustrations. If he 
cannot show this, we shall disregard his censure as inappli- 
cable.! 


IIl. 


¢ Plato, Politik. p. 284 EB. τὸ pér- 


ριον, τὸ πρέπον, τὸν καιρὸν, τὸ δέον, 
ἃ 


6. 

The reader will find these two 
varieties of mensuration, here dis- 
tinguished by Plato, illustrated in the 
“two distinct modes of appreciating 
weight ” (the Absolute and the Rela- 
tive), described and explained by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain in his work 
On the Senses and the Intellect, p. 


This explanation forms an item 
in the copious enumeration given by 
Mr. Bain of the fundamental sensa- 
tions of our nature, 

ἃ Plato, Politik. p. 283 D. κατὰ 
Thy τῆς γενέσεως ἀναγκαίαν ovolay.— 
284 A-C. πρὸς τὴν τοῦ μετρίου γέ- 
Ψνεσιν. 

© Plato, Politik. p. 284 C. 

£ Plato, Politik. pp. 286 D, 287 A. 
Compare Plato, Philébus, p. 36 D. 
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The above-mentioned distinction between the two varieties 
of mensuration or comparison, is here given by 
Plato, simply to serve as a defence against critics 
who censured the peculiarities of the Politikus. It τῷ 
is not pursued into farther applications. But it κεν δῆς 


declare ex- 


deserves notice, not merely as being in itself just piicitiy what 
and useful, but as illustrating one of the many orcompari- 
phases of Plato’s philosophy. It isan exhibition of “"™ 

the relative side of Plato’s character, as contra-distinguished 
from the absolute or dogmatical: for both the two, opposed as 
they are to each other, co-exist in him and manifest them- 
selves alternately. It conveys a valuable lesson as to the 
apportionment of praise and blame. “ When you blame me” 
(he says to his critics), “you must have in your mind some 
standard of comparison upon which the blame turns. De- 
clare what that standard is:—what you mean by the Proper, 
Becoming, Moderate, &c. There is such a standard, and a 
different one, in every different Art. What isit here? You 
must choose this standard, explain what it is, and adhere to 
it when you undertake to praise or blame.” Such an enun- 
ciation (thoroughly Sokratic®) of the principle of relativity, 
brings before critics the fact—which is very apt to be for- 
gotten—that there must exist in the mind of each some 
standard of comparison, varying or unvarying, well or ill 
understood: while at the same time it enforces upon them 
the necessity of determining clearly for themselves, and an- 
nouncing explicitly to others, what that standard is. Other- 
wise the propositions, affirming comparison, can have no 
uniform meaning with any two debaters, nor even with the 
same man at different times. 

To this relative side of Plato’s mind belong his frequent 
commendations of measurement, numbering, com- g,uparison 
putation, comparison, &c. In the Protagoras," he wile 
describes the art of measurement as the main guide $80, ΠΝ 
and protector of human life: it is there treated as '™ * 
applicable to the correct estimation of pleasures and pains. 


Plato’s de- 


& Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 8, 7, iii. 10, 12. h Plato, Protagor. p. 357 B. 
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In the Pheedon; it is again extolled; though the elements to 
be calculated are there specified differently. In the Philébus, 
the antithesis of Πέρας and ”Arepov (the Determinant or 
Limit, and the Indeterminate or Infinite) is one of the lead- 
ing points of the dialogue. We read in it moreover a bi- 
partite division of Mensuration or Arithmetic," which is quite 
different from the bipartite division just cited out of the Po- 
litikus. Plato divides it there (in the Philébus) into arith- 
metic for theorists, and arithmetic for practical life: besides 
which, he distinguishes the various practical arts as being 
more or less accurate, according as they have more or less 
of measurement and sensible comparison in them. Thus the 
art of the carpenter, who employs measuring instruments 
such as the line and rule—is more accurate than that of the 
physician, general, pilot, husbandman, &c., who have no 
similar means of measuring. This is a classification quite 
different from what we find in the Politikus; yet tending in 
like manner to illustrate the relative point of view, and its 
frequent manifestation in Plato. In the Politikus, he seeks 
to refer praise and blame to a standard of measurement, 
instead of suffering them to be mere outbursts of sentiment 
unsystematic and unanalysed. 

II. The second peculiarity to which I call attention in the 
Definition of Politikus, is the definition or description there fur- 


tan orGo- nished of the character so-called: that is, the States- 


vernor. Sc 


entific com man, the King, Governor, Director, or Manager, of 
Pe ence. 


ratic point human society. At the outset of the dialogue, this 
of departure. 


Procedure of person 18 declared to belong to the Genus—Men of 
Plato in sub- : . ag 

dividing. Science or of Art (the two words are faintly distin- 
guished in Plato). It is possession of the proper amount of 
scientific competence which constitutes a man a Governor: 
and which entitles him to be so named, whether he actually 
governs any society or πο (This point of departure is 
purely Sokratic: for in the Memorabilia of Xenophon,™ So- 


i Plato, Pheedon, p. 69 B. This same bipartition, however, is 
K Plato, Philébus, pp. 25 C, 27 D, noticed in another passage of the 
57- δύο ἀριθμητικαὶ, καὶ δύο μετρητι- Politikus, p. 258 D-E. 
καὶ, τὴν διδ 1 Plato, Politikus, pp. 258 B, 259 B. 
ὀνόματος δὲ. m Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 9, 10. 
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krates makes the same express declaration.) The King 
knows, but does not act: yet he is not a simple critic or 
spectator—he gives orders: and those orders are not suggested 
to him by any one else (as in the case of the Herald, the 
Keleustés, and others)," but spring from his own bosom and 
his own knowledge. From thence Plato carries us through a 
series of descending logical subdivisions, until we come to 
define the King as the shepherd and feeder of the flock of 
human beings.° But many other persons, besides the King, 
are concerned in feeding the human flock, and will therefore 
be included in this definition: which is thus proved to be too 
large, and to require farther qualification and restriction.P 
Moreover the feeding of the human flock belongs to others 
rather than to the King. He tends and takes care of the 
flock, but does not feed it: hence the definition is, in this way 
also, unsuitable.4 

Our mistake (says Plato) was of this kind. In describing 
the King or Governor, we have unconsciously fallen King during 
upon the description of the King, such as he was in period ote: 
the Saturnian period or under the presidency of rortothe | 
Kronus; and not such as he is in the present seany longer. 
period. Under the presidency of Kronus, each human flock 
was tended and governed by a divine King or God, who 
managed everything for it, keeping it happy and comfort- 
able by his own unassisted agency: the entire Kosmos too, 
with its revolutions, was at that time under the immediate 
guidance of a divine mover. But in the present period this 
divine superintendance is withdrawn : both the entire Kosmos, 
and each separate portion of it, is left to its own movement, 
full of imperfection and irregularity. Each human flock is 
now tended not by a divine King, as it was then; but by a 
human King, much less perfect, less effective, less exalted 
above the constituent members. Now the definition which 
we fell upon (says Plato) suited the King of the Saturnian 
period; but does not suit the King of the present or human 

n Plato, Politik. p. 260 C-E. τὸ © Plato, Politikus, pp. 267 B, 268 C. 


μὲν τῶν βασιλέων γένος els τὴν abre-| P Plato, Politik. p. 268. 
v θέντες, de. a Plato, Politik. p. 275 D-E. 
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period." At the first commencement of the present period, 
the human flock, left to themselves without superintendance 
from the Gods, suffered great misery: but various presents 
from some Gods (fire from Prometheus, arts from Hephestus 
and Athéné, plants and seeds from Démétér) rendered their 
condition more endurable, though still full of difficulty and 


hardship.' 


® Plato, Politik. pp. 274 A-275 B. 

5 Plato, Politik. p. 274 C. 

Plato embodies these last-mentioned 
comparisons in an elaborate and re- 
markable mythe-theological, cosmical, 
zoological, social—which occupies six 

ages of the Politikus (268 D-274 E). 
Meiners and Socher (Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, pp. 273-275) point out that 
the theology of Plato in this fable 
differs much from what we read in the 
Pheedon, Republic, &c.: and Socher 
insists upon such discrepancy as one of 
his argumentsagainst the genuineness 
of the Politikus. I-have already ob- 
served that I do not concur in his 
inference. I do not expect uniformity 
of doctrine in the various Platonic 
dialogues: more especially on a subject 
ΒΟ much beyond experience, and 80 
completely open to the conjectures of 
a rich imagination, as theology and 
cosmogony. In the Sophistés, pp. 242- 
243, Plato had talked in a sort of 
contemptuous tone about those who 
dealt with philosophical doctrine in 
the way of mythe, as a proceeding fit 
only for boys: (not unlike the manner 
of Aristotle, when he speaks of οἱ μυ- 


Metaphys. B. 1000, a. 15-18, A. 1071, 
b. 27): while here, in the Politikus, 
he dilates upon what he admits to be a 
boyish mythe, partly because a certain 
portion of it may be made available in 
illustration of his philosophical pur- 
pose, partly because he wishes to en- 
liven the monotony of a long-continued 
classification. Again, in the Pheedrus 
(p. 229 C), thePlatonic Sokrates is made 
to censure as futile any attempt to find 
rational explanations for the popular 
legends (σοφίζεσθαι) : but here, in the 
Politikus, the Eleate expressly adapts 
his theory about the backward and for- 
ward rotation of the Kosmos to the 
explanation of the popular legends— 
about earthborn men, and about Helios 
turning back his chariot, in order to 


escape the shocking spectacle of the 
Thyestean banquet: which legends, 
when so explained, Plato declares that 
people would be wrong to disbelieve 
(of viv ὑπὸ πολλῶν οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπισ- 
τοῦνται, pp. 271 B, 268 A, Β, C). 
The differences of doctrine and: 
handling, between the various Pla- 
tonic dialogues, are facts not less 
worthy to be noted than the simi- 
larities. Here, in the mythe of the 
Politikus, we find a peculiar theolo- 
gical view, and a very remarkable 
cosmical doctrine—the rotation and 
counter-rotation of the Kosmos. The 
Kosmos is here declared (as in the 
Timeus) to be a living and intelligent 
Subject; having received these mental 
gifts from its Demiurgus. But the 
Kosmos is also Body as well as Mind; 
so that it is incapable of that constant 
sameness or uniformity which belongs 
to the Divine: Body having in itself an 
incurable principle of disorder (p. 209 
D). The Kosmos is perpetually in 
movement; but its movement is only 
rotatory or circular in the same place: 
which is the nearest approximation to 
uniformity of movement. It does not 
always revolve by itself; nor is it 
always made to revolve by the Divine 
Steersman (κυβερνήτης, p. 272 BE), but 
alternately the one and the other. 
ThisDivine Steersman presides over its 
rotation for a certain time, and along 
with him many subordinate Deities 
or Demons; until an epoch fixed 
by some unassigned destiny has been 
reached (p. 272 E). Then the Steers- 
man withdraws from the process to his 
own watch-tower (εἰς τὴν αὑτοῦ πε- 
ριωπὴν), and the other Deities along 
with him. The Kosmos being left to 
itself, ceases to revolve in the same 
direction, and begin its counter rota- 
tion; revolving by itself backwards, or 
in the contrary direction. By such 
violent revulsion many of the living 
inhabitants of the Kosmos are de- 
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The human King, whom we shall now attempt to define, 


tends the human flock; but there are other persons Distinction 
ΟἹ Uauses 


also who assist in doing so, and without whose con- Principal and 

. . Causes Auxi- 
current agency he could not attain his purpose. We lary. | ‘The 
. Ρ ὲ ᾿ : ng is the 
may illustrate this by comparing with him the weaver oa ne 
. e . a. a . 

of woollen garments: who requires many subsidiary ut his auxt- 


liaries pre- 
and preparatory processes, performed by agents ‘end 


different from himself (such as the carder of wool, also. 

the spinner, and the manufatturer of the instruments for 
working the loom) to enable him to finish his work. In all 
matters, important as well as vulgar, two separate processes 


stroyed. The past phenomena are suc- (pp. 272 C, 274 C). 
cessively reproduced, but in an inverse All this prodigious bulk of mythical 
direction—the old men go back toma- invention (θαυμαστὸς ὄγκος, p. 277 B 
turity, boyhood, infancy, death: the seems to be introduced here for the 
dead are born again, and passthrough purpose of illustrating the comparative 
their lives backwards from age toin- ratio between the Ruler and his sub- 
fancy. Yet thecounter-rotation brings jects; and the material difference in this 
about not simply an inverted repro- respect between King and Shopherd— 
duction of past phenomena, but new between the government of mankind by 
phenomenaalso: for wearetoldthatthe kings, and that of flocks and herds by 
Kosmos, when left to itself, did toler- the hordsman. In attempting to define 
ably well as long as itremembered the the True and Genuine Ruler (he lays 
Steersman’s direction, but after a cer- it down), we can expect nothing better 
tain interval became forgetfuland went than a man among other men; but 
wrong, generating mischief and evil: distinguished above his fellows, so far 
so that the Steersman was at last forced as wisdom, dialectic, and artistic ac- 
to put his hand again to the work,and complishment, can confer superiority. 
toimparttoitafreshrotationinhisown § There is much in this copious mythe 
direction (p. 273 B-D). The Kosmos which I cannot clearly understand or 
never goes satisfactorily, except when put together: nor do I derive much 
the hand of the Steersman is upon it. profit from the long exposition of it 
But we are informed that there are given by Stallbaum (Proleg. ad Polit. 
varieties of this divine administration: pp. 100-128). Wecannot fairly demand 
one named the period of Kronus or either harmonious consistency or pro- 
Saturn ; another that of Zeus, ὅθ. The found meaning in thedifferent features 
esent is the period of Zeus (p. 272 B). ofan ingenious fiction. The hypothesis 
he period of Kronus was one of spon- of a counter-rotation of the Kosmos 
taneous and universal abundance, (spinning like a top, ἐπὶ σμικροτάτου 
under the immediate superintendence | βαῖνον ποδὸς ἰέναι, Ὁ. 270 A,) with an 
of the Deity. This Divine Ruler was | inverted reproduction of past pheno- 
infinitely superior tothe subjects whom | mena, appears to me one of the most 
he ruled, and left nothing to be desired. | singular fancies in the Greek mytho- 
But now, in the present period of Zeus, | logy. Icannot tell how far it may have 
men are under human rule, and not , been suggested by any such statement 
divine : there is no such marked supe- | as that of the Egyptian priests (He- 
riority of the Ruler to his subjects. | rodot. ii. 142). 1 can only repeat the 
The human race has been on the point | observation made by Phsedrus to the 
of becoming extinct; and has only been | Platonic Sokrates, in the dialogue 
saved by beneficent presents from va- | Phedrus (p. 275 A): “ You, Sokrates, 
rious Gods—fire from Prometheus, | construct easily enough Egyptian tales, 
handicraft from HephestusandAthéné | or any other tales that you please.” 
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or arts, or contributory persons, are to be distinguished : 
Causes and Co-Causes, ἡ. 6. Principal Causes, and Concurrent, 
Auxiliary, Co-efficient, Subordinate, Causes.‘ The King, like 
the Weaver, is distinguishable, from other agents helping 
towards the same end, as a Principal Cause from Auxiliary 
Causes." The Causes auxiliary to the King, in so far as they 
are inanimate, may be distributed roughly under seven heads 
(bipartition being here impracticable)—Implements, Vessels, 
Vehicles, Protections surrounding the body, Recreative Ob- 
jects, Raw Material of every variety, Nutritive Substances, &c.* 
Other auxiliary Causes are, the domestic cattle, bought slaves, 
and all descriptions of serving persons; being often freemen 
who undertake, for hire, servile occupations and low trades. 
There are moreover ministerial officers of a higher grade: 
heralds, scribes, interpreters, prophets, priests, Sophists, 
rhetors; and a great diversity of other functionaries, military, 
judicial, forensic, dramatic, &c., who manage different depart- 
ments of public affairs, often changing from one post to 
another.’ But these higher ministerial functionaries differ 
from the lower in this—That they pretend to be them- 
selves the directors and managers of the government, not 
recognising the genuine King: whereas the truth is, that 
they are only ministerial and subordinate to him :—they are 
Concurrent Causes, while he is the only real or principal 
Cause.” 

Our main object now (says the Eleate), is to distinguish this 


Flato does Real Cause from the subordinate Causes which are 
thewiiar, mistaken for its partners and equals :—the genuine 

intelligent Governor, from those who pretend 
touch the falsely to be governors, and are supposed often to be 
Makhen such.* We cannot admit the lines of distinction, 


' Plato, Politikus, p. 281 D-E. tions. I cannot think that such an 


ἃ Plato, Politik. p. 287 D. 

x Plato, Polit. pp. 288-289. 

Y Plato, Polit. pp. 290-291 B. Plato 
describes these men by comparing them 
to lions, centaurs, satyrs, wild beasts, 
feeble and crafty. This is not very 
intelligible, but I presume that it 
alludes to the variety of functions, 
and the frequent alternation of func- 


obscure jest deserves Stallbaum’s com- 
pliment :—“‘ Ceterum lepidissima heec 
est istorum hominum irrisio, qui cum 
leonibus, Centauris, Satyris, aliisque 
monstris comparantur.” Plato repeats 
it p. 303 Ο. 

* Plato, Politik. p. 291 C. 

& Plato, Politik. p. 292 D. 
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which are commonly drawn between different go- true 
vernments, as truly logical: at least they are only _ 
subordinate to ours. Most men distinguish the go- Unscentife. 
vernment of one, or a few, or the many: government of the 
poor or of the rich: government according to law, or without 
law :—by consent, or by force. The different names current, 
monarchy or despotism, aristocracy, or oligarchy, &c., corre- 
spond to these definitions. But we hold that these definitions 
do not touch the true characteristic: which is to be found in 
Science, Knowledge, Intelligence, Art or scientific pro- 
cedure, &c., and in nothing else. The true government of 
mankind is, the scientific or artistic: whether it be carried 
on by one, or a few, or many—whether by poor or rich, by 
force or consent—whether according to law, or without law.> 
This is the right and essential characteristic of genuine 
government :—it is government conducted according to 
science or art. All governments not conforming to this type 
are only spurious counterfeits and approaches to it, more or 
less defective or objectionable.° 

Looking to the characteristic here suggested, the Eleate pro- 
nounces that all numerous and popular governments Unscientific 


governments 


must be counterfeits. There can be no genuine sre counter- 
ets. O- 


government except by One man, or by a very small γετααῖ: by 


number at most. ‘True science or art is not attain- rous body 
able by many persons, whether rich or poor: scarcely 
even by a few, and probably by One alone; since 
the science or art of governing men is more difficult 
than any other science or art.4 But the govern- 
ment of this One is the only true and right government, 
whether he proclaims laws or governs without law, whether 
he employs severity or mildness—provided only he adheres 
to his art, and achieves its purpose, the good and improve- 
ment of the governed. He is like the true physician, who 
cuts and burns patients, when his art commands, for the pur- 
Ὁ Plato, Politik. pp. 292 C, 293 B. ὄντως οὔσας λ..... «υε. 
¢ Plato, ’ Politik. P. 293 D-E. ravrny ἃ Re eae Politik. pp. 292 D-E, 297B, 
΄ αἱ κατὰ τοὺς τοιούτους ὅρους 3 


-ὴν ὀρθὴν πολιτείαν εἶναι τ] ΕἾ Piato, Politik. p. 293 B-E. 
ὅσας δὲ ἄλλας λέγομεν, ob γνησίας οὔδ᾽ | 
212 
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pose of curing them. He will not be disposed to fetter 
himself by fixed general laws: for the variety of situations 
and the fluctuation of circumstances, is so perpetual, that no 
law can possibly fit all cases. He will recognise no other 
law but his art.‘ If he lays down any general formula or law, 
it will only be from necessity, because he cannot be always at 
hand to watch and direct each individual case: but he will 
not hesitate to depart from his own formula whenever Art 
enjoins it. That alone is base, evil, unjust, which he with his 
political Science or Art declares to be so. If in any par- 
ticular case he departs from his own declaration, and orders 
such a thing to be done—the public have no right to com- 
plain that he does injustice. No patient can complain of his 
physician, if the latter, acting upon the counsels of his art, 
disregards a therapeutic formula." All the acts of the true 
Governor are right, whether according or contrary to law, so 
long as he conducts himself with Art and Intelligence— 
aiming exclusively to preserve the people, and to render them 
better instead of worse.' 

How mischievous would it be (continues the Eleate), if we 
prescribed by fixed laws how the physician or the 
steersman should practise their respective arts: if 
τόσον τὸ We held them bound to peremptory rules, punishing 
asthey would them whenever they departed from those rules, and 
rye making them accountable before the Dikastery, 

when any one accused them of doing so: if we con- 
το. SeCrated these rules and dogmas, forbidding all 


tice by laws, <4: : 
andpve-” ΟἹ ]ΟΙΒΙ or censure upon them, and putting to 


onetoknow death the free enquirer as a dreaming, prosy, Sophist; 
= corrupting the youth and inciting lawless discon- 
tent!* How absurd, if we pretended that every citizen did 


know, or might or ought to know, these two arts; because the 


Fixed laws, 


Plato, Polit. p. 297 A. od ypdu- ναυτικὸν ἢ τὸ ὑγιεινὸν καὶ ἰατρικῆς GAn- 
Mara τιθεὶς, ἀλλὰ τὴν τέχνην νόμον θείαν---(ητῶν φαίνηται παρὰ τὰ γράμ- 


παρεχόμενος. para καὶ σοφιζόμενος ὅτιοῦν περὶ τὰ 
ε Plato, Polit. pp. 300 C, 295 B-C. τοιαῦτα, πρῶτον μὲν μήτε ἰατρικὸν 
h Plato, Polit. p. 296 C-D. αὐτὸν μήτε κυβερνητικὸν ὀνομάζειν, 
1 Plato, Polit. p. 297 A. eS ἐτεωρόλογον ἀδολέσχην τινὰ 
k Plato, Polit. pp. 298-299. Καὶ εἶθ᾽ ὡς διαφθείροντα ἄλλους 

τοίνυν ἔτι δεήσει θέσθαι νόμον ἐπὶ πᾶσι > καὶ ἀναπείθοντα és ἡ 


τούτοις, ἄν τις κυβερνητικὴν καὶ τὸ ικῇ, &e. 
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matters concerning them were enrolled in the laws, and 
because no one ought to be wiser than the laws?! Who 
would think of imposing any such fetters on other arts, such 
as those of the general, the painter, the husbandman, the 
carpenter, the prophet, the cattle-dealer? To impose them 
would be to render life, hard as it is even now, altogether in- 
tolerable. Yet these are the trammels under which in actual 
cities the political Art is exercised.™ 

Such are the mischiefs inseparable, in greater or less degree, 
from fixed and peremptory laws. Yet graveas these Government 

‘ Ὰ : by fixed laws 
mischiefs are, there are others yet graver, which is better than 


such laws tend to obviate. If the magistrate ap- vernment by 


unscientific 


pointed to guard and enforce the laws, ventures to men, but 
worse than 


break or contravene them, simulating, but not really lawless go- 
vernment by 


possessing, the Art or Science of the genuine Ruler— scientific | 
he will make matters far worse. The laws at any second-best. 
rate are such as the citizens have been accustomed to, and 
such as give a certain measure of satisfaction. But the 
arbitrary rule of this violent and unscientific Governor is a 
tyranny :" which is greatly worse than the laws. , Fixed laws 
are thus a second-best :° assuming that you cannot obtain a 
true scientific, artistic, Governor. If such a man could be 
obtained, men would be delighted to live under him. But 
they despair of ever seeing such a character, and they there- 
fore cling to fixed laws, in spite of the numcrous concomitant 
mischiefs.? These mischiefs are indeed so serious, that when 
we look at actual cities, we are astonished how they get on 
under such a system ; and we cannot but feel how firm and 
deeply rooted a city naturally is.4 

We see therefore (the Eleate goes on) that there is no true 
polity—nothing which deserves the name of a genuine poli- 

1 Plato, Polit. p. 299 Ὁ. ἂν δὲ παρὰ Bios, dv καὶ viv χαλεπὸς, εἰς τὸν χρόνον 
τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὰ γεγραμμένα δόξῃ ἐκεῖνον ἀβίωτος γίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν τὸ παράπαν. 
πείθειν εἴτε νέους εἴτε πρεσβύτας, κολά- = Plato, Polit. p. 300 A-B, 301 
(ew τοῖς ἐσχάτοις. Οὐδὲν yap δεῖν τῶν B-C 


νόμων εἶναι σοφώτερον: οὐδένα yap 5 Plato, Polit. p. 300 C. δεύτερος 
ἀγνοεῖν τό τε ἰατρικὸν καὶ τὸ ὕγιεινον πλοῦς. 


οὐδὲ τὸ κυβερνητικὸν P Plato, Polit. p. 301 D. 
ἐξεῖναι yap τῷ ἢ 4 Plato, Polit. p. 302 A. ἢ ἐκεῖνο 
γεγραμμένα καὶ πάτρια ἔθη κείμενα. ἡμῖν θαυμαστέον μᾶλλον, ὡς ἰσχυρόν τι 


™ Plato, Polit. p.299 D-E. ὥστε ὁ ἐστὶ φύσει; 
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tical society—except the government of one chief, scientific 
Comparison OF artistic. With him laws are superfluous and 
a- even inconvenient. All other polities are counter- 
᾿ feits: factions and cabals, rather than governments: 
_ delusions carried on by tricksters and conjurers. 

is the least ene ole 
bad, because But among these other polities or sham polities, 
government. there is a material difference as to greater or less 
badness: and the difference turns upon the presence or ab- 
sence of good laws. Thus, the single-headed government, 
called monarchy (assuming the Prince not to be a man of 
science or art) is the best of all the sham-polities, if the 
Prince rules along with and in observance of known good 
laws: but it is the worst of them all, if he rules without such 
laws, as a despot or tyrant. Oligarchy, or the government 
of a few—if under good laws, is less good than that of the 
Prince under the same circumstances—if without such laws, 
is less bad than that of the despot. Lastly, the government 
of the many is less good under the one supposition—and less 
bad under the other. It is less effective, either for good or 
for evil. It js in fact less of a government: the administrative 
force being lost by dissipation among many hands for short 
intervals; and more free play being thus left to individuals. 
Accordingly, assuming the absence of laws, democracy is the 
least bad or most tolerable of the six varieties of sham-polity. 

Assuming the presence of laws, it is the worst of them.® 

We have thus severed the genuine scientific Governor 
Thetrue from the unworthy counterfeits by whom his agency 
fingushed is mimicked in actual society. But we have still 


from the 


General, the to sever him from other worthier functionaries, 
eur, 


They ereall analogous and cognate, with whom he co-operates ; 
properly his 


subordinetes and to show by what characteristic he is distin- 
aries. guished from persons such as the General, the 
Judge, the Rhetor or Persuader to good and just objects. The 


τ Plato, Polit. pp. 302-303 B. τοὺς [μεγίστους γίγνεσθαι τῶν σοφιστῶν 
κοινωνοὺς τούτων τῶν πολιτειῶν πασῶν, | σοφιστάς. 
πλὴν τῆς ἐπιστήμονος, ἀφαιρετέον ὡς * Plato, Polit. pp. 302 Β, 303 A-B. 
οὐκ ὄντας πολιτικοὺς ἀλλὰ στασιαστι- τίς δὴ τῶν οὐκ ὀρθῶν πολιτειῶν τού- 
κοὺς, καὶ εἰδώλων μεγίστων προστάτας των ἥκιστα χαλεπὴ συζῆν, πασῶν χαλε- 
καὶ αὐτοὺς εἶναι τοιούτους, μεγί- | πῶν οὐσῶν, καὶ τί ᾿ ᾿ 
στους 
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distinction is, that all these functions, however honourable 
functions, are still nevertheless essentially subordinate and 
ministerial, assuming a sovereign guidance from some other 
quarter to direct them. Thus the General may, by his 
strategic art, carry on war effectively: but he must be directed 
when, and against whom, war is to be carried on. The Judge 
may decide quarrels without fear, antipathy, or favour: but 
the general rules for deciding them must be prescribed to him 
by a higher authority. So too the Rhetor may apply his art 
well, to persuade people, or to work upon their emotions, 
without teaching them: but he must be told by some one 
else, when and on-what occasions persuasion is suitable, and 
when force must be employed instead of it. Hach of these 
functionaries must learn, what his own art will not teach him, 
the proper seasons, persons, and limitations, among and under 
which his art is to be applied. To furnish such guidance is 
the characteristic privilege and duty of the scientific chief, for 
which he alone is competent. He does not act himself, but 
he originates, directs, and controuls, all the real agents and 
agencies. Without him, none of them are available or bene- 
ficial towards their special ends. He alone can judge of their 
comparative value, and of the proper reasons for invoking or 
‘restraining their interference." 

The great scientific Governor being thus defined, and 
logically distinguished from all others liable to be What the Ὁ 
confounded with him, Plato concludes by a brief vernor will 


statement what his principal functions are. He will aim at the 
formation of 


aim at ensuring among his citizens the most virtuous virtuous citi- 


characters and the best ethical combinations. Like ΡΣ τη τ 


imj- energetic 
the weaver (to whom he has been already assimi- cnersetic | 


lated) he will put together the great political web the gentle 


ues. Na- 


“ . τὰ ᾿ : in? tural dissi- 
or tissue of improved citizenship, intertwining the tral diss 


strong and energetic virtues (the warp) with the ‘ween them. 

yielding and gentler virtues (the woof).* Both these disposi- 
Plato, Polit. pp. 304-305. καὶ ὁρμὴν τῶν μεγίστων ἐν rats: 
Plato, Polit. p. 305 Ὁ. τὴν γὰρ | ἐγκαιρίας τε περὶ καὶ ἀκαιρίας, τὰς 3 


., ΕΝ x Plato, Polit. pp. 306-307. 
ν, γιγνώσκουσαν (1 βασιλικὴν συμπλοκήν. 
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tions are parts or branches of virtue; but there is a natural 
variance or repulsion between them.’ Each of them is good, 
in proper measure and season: each of them is bad, out of 
measure and season. The combination of both, in due pro- 
portion, is indispensable to form the virtuous citizen: and 
that combination it is the business of the scientific Governor 
to form and uphold. It is with a view to this end that he 
must set at work all the agents of teaching and education, 
and must even interfere to arrange the intermarriages of the 
citizens; not allowing the strong and courageous families to 
form alliance with each other, lest the breed should in time 
become too violent—nor the gentle and quiet families to do 
the like, lest the offspring should degenerate into stupidity.” 

All persons, who, unable to take on this conjunction, sin by 
Ifamansins 20 excess of the strong element, manifesting in- 


thecnemetic Justice or irreligion—must be banished or put to 


itetekiica Geath:* all who sin by excess of the feebler element, 


forthe exhibiting stupidity and meanness, must be degraded 


Erbe made ito slavery. Above all things, the scientific Go- 
Governor Vernor must himself dictate, and must implant and 
inthe minds Maintain, in the minds of all his citizens, an autho- 
anunani- Titative standard of orthodox sentiment respecting 


~~" what is just, honourable, good—and the contrary.» 
If this be ensured, and if the virtues naturally dis- 
cordant be attempered with proper care, he will make sure of 
a friendly and harmonious community, enjoying as much 
happiness as human affairs admit.° 


orthodoxy. 


I have thus given a brief abridgment of the main purpose 
Remarks Of the Politikus, and of the definition which Plato 


Sokratic . . . 
ldeal—Title gives of the True Governor and his function. I 


mankind de- pr 
mankind de- Ὁ oceed to make a few remarks upon it. 


sively from Plato's theory of government is founded upon the 
‘supposition of perfect knowledge—scientific or ar- 
tistic intelligence—in the person of the Governor: a 

Plato, Polit. pp. 306 A-B, 307 O, * Plato, Polit. p. 309 A. 


308 B. >’ Plato, Polit. pp. C, 310 E. 
Plato, Polit. pp. 308-309-310. ς Plato, Polit. Ἂ 3 Ἕ 7 B-O> 
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partial approach, through teaching and acquired knowledge, 
to that immense superiority of the Governor over the Go- 
verned, which existed in the Saturnian period. It is this, and 
this alone, which constitutes, in his estimation, the title to 
govern mankind. The Governor does not himself act: he 
directs the agency of others: and the directions are dictated 
by his knowledge. I have already observed that Sokrates 
had himself enunciated the doctrine—Superior scientific com- 
petence (the special privilege of a professor or an artist) is 
the only legitimate title to govern. 

From Sokrates the idea passed both to Plato and to Xeno- 
phon: and the contrast between the two is shown Different 


ways in 


forcibly by the different way in which they deal which this 


with it. Xenophon has worked it out on a large worked out 


‘ = by Plato and 

scale, in the Cyropsedia—on a small scale, in the Xenophon. 
. . . The man of 

CEconomicus. Cyrus in the former, Ischomachus in speculation 


d th 
the latter, knows better than any one else what is of action. 


to be done, and gives orders accordingly. But both the one 
and the other are also foremost in action, setting example as 
well as giving orders to others. Now Plato, while developing 
the same idea, draws a marked line of distinction between 
Science and Practice:—between direction and execution. 
His scientific Governor does not act at all, but he gives orders 
to all the different men of action, and he is the only person 
who knows on what occasions and within what limits each 
agent should put forth his own special aptitude. Herein we 
discern one of the distinctions between these two viri Socra- 
tici: Xenophon, the soldier and man of action—Plato, the 
speculative philosopher. Xenophon conceives the conditions 
of the True Governor in a larger way than Plato, for he in- 
cludes among them the forward and energetic qualities 
requisite for acting on the feelings of the subject Many, and 
for disposing them to follow orders with cheerfulness and 
zeal :* whereas Plato makes abstraction of this part of the 


4 Plato, Polit. pp. 259 C-D, 305 Ὁ. tween the Xenophontic idea, and the 
8. See the preface to Xenophon’s Platonic idea, of ὁ ἀρχικὲ- *-o-4-~ 
Cyropeedia; also Cyropsd. i. 0, 20; of θεῖοι καὶ ἀγαθοὶ καὶ 
and his Gconomicus, c. 21, and o. 13, 
4, where we see the difference be- 
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conditions, and postulates obedience on the part of the many 
as an item in his fundamental hypothesis. Indeed he per- 
petually presents us with the comparison of the physician, 
who cuts and burns for the purpose of ultimate cure. Plato 
either neglects, or assumes as a matter of course, the senti- 
ments of the persons commanded, or the conditions of willing 
obedience ; while Xenophon dwells upon the maintenance 
of such sentiments as one of the capital difficulties in the 
problem of government. And we perceive a marked contrast 
between the unskilful proceedings of Plato, when he visited 
Dionysius IT. at Syracuse, illustrating his (Plato’s) inaptitude 
for dealing with a real situation—and the judicious manage- 
ment of Xenophon, when acting as one of the leaders of 
the Cyreian army under circumstances alike unexpected 
and perilous. . 
Plato here sets forth the business of governing as a special 
The theory ®t, analogous to the special art of the weaver, the 
ΠῚ steersman, the physician. Now in each special art, 
tothat. the requisite knowledge and competence is possessed 
only by the one or few artists who practise them. 
~The knowledge possessed by such one or few, suf- 
fices for all the remaining community ; who benefit 
by it, but are altogether ignorant on the matter, and follow 
orders blindfold. As this one Artist is the only competent 
person for the task, so he is assumed gud Artist, to be infal- 
lible in the performance of the task—never to go wrong, nor 
to abuse his power, nor to aim at any collateral end.‘ Such 
is Plato’s theory of government in the Politikus. But if we 
turn to the Protagoras, we shall find this very theory of 
government explicitly denied, and a counter-theory affirmed, 
in the discourse put into the mouth of Protagoras. That 
Sophist is made to distinguish the political or social art, upon 
which the possibility of constituting or keeping up human 
society depends, from all other arts (manual, useful, lin- 
guistic), by this express characteristic: All other arts were 
distributed among mankind in such manner, that knowledge 


goras. 


‘ Compare Plato, Republic, i. pp. 340-341. 
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and skill were confined to an exclusive few, whose knowledge, 
each in his own special department, sufficed for the service of 
all the rest, not favoured with the like knowledge—but the 
political or social art was distributed (by order of Zeus to 
Hermes) on a principle quite opposite. It was imparted to 
every member of society without exception. Ifit had been 
granted only to a few, and not to all, society could not have 
held together. Justice and the sense of shame (Temperance 
or Moderation), which are the bonds of the city and the fruits 
of the political art, must be instilled into every man. Who- 
ever cannot take on and appropriate them (Zeus proclaims 
it as his law), must be slain as a nuisance or distemper of 
the city.® 

Such we have seen to be the theory enunciated by the 
Platonic Protagoras (in the dialogue so called) re- points of the 


specting the political or social art. It pervades joe" 


all the members of society, as a common and tomman 
universal attribute, though each man has his own “""™°™* 
specialty besides. It was thus distributed at the outset by 
Zeus. It stands embodied in the laws and in the unwritten 
customs, so that one man may know it as well as another. 
Every man makes open profession of knowing and possessing 
it:—which he cannot do with any special art. Fathers 
enforce it on their children by rewards and punishments, 
schoolmasters and musicians impart it by extracts from the 
poets: the old teach it to the young: nay every man, far 
from desiring to monopolise it for himself, is forward in 
teaching it to others: for it is the interest of every one that 
his neighbour should learn it. Since every one thus teaches 
it, there are no professed or special teachers: yet there are 
still some few who can teach it a little better than others— 
and among those few I (says Protagoras) am one. 

Whoever compares the doctrine of the Politikus' with the 
portion of the Protagoras* to which 1 have just referred, will 


ε Plato, Protagoras, pp. 322, 325 ἃ. p. 296 to p. 302, enunciates the doc- 
h Plato, Protagor. pp. 327-328. trine of which I have given a brief 
i Plato, Politik. p. 301 E. abstract in the text. 

The portion of this dialogue, from § * Plato, Protagoras, pp. 321-328. 
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see that they stand to each other as theory and counter- 
Counter. theory. The theory in the Politikus sets aside 
Potticas. ‘Sasser or not) that in the Protagoras. The 
gences ofthe Flatonic Protagoras, spokesman of King Nomos, 
represents common sense, sentiment, sympathies 
antipathies, written laws, and traditional cus- 
known to all as well as reverenced by the 
majority: the Platonic Politikus repudiates all these, as pre- 
posterous fetters to the single Governor who monopolises all 
political science and art. Let us add, too, that the Platonic 
Protagoras (whom many commentators teach us to regard as 
a person of exorbitant arrogance and pretensions) is a very 
modest man compared to the Eleate in the Platonic Politikus. 
For the former accepts all the written laws and respected 
customs around him,—admits that most others know them, 
in the main, as well as he,—and only professes to have ac- 
quired a certain dmount of superior skill in impressing them 
upon others: whereas the latter sets them all aside, claims 
for himself an uncontradicted monopoly of social science and 
art, and postulates an extent of blind submission from society 
such as has never yet been yielded in history. 
The Eleate here complains of it as a hardship, that amidst 
The Eleate 8. Community actually established and existing, di- 
complains rected by written laws, traditional customs and com- 


at under 

the Prete mon sentiment (the Protagorean model),—he, the 
theoryso;. political artist, is interdicted from adverse criticism 

and outspoken censure of the legal-and consecrated 
dissenter is doctrines. If he talks as one wiser than the laws, 
diene of oF impugns them as he thinks that they deserve, or 
Punished. ~~ theorises in his own way respecting the doctrines 
which they sanction—he is either laughed to scorn as a 
visionary, prosing, Sophist—or hated, and perhaps punished, 
as a corruptor of youth; as a person who brings the institu- 
tions of society into contempt, and encourages violators of 


the law. 


1 Plato, Politikus, p.299 B. ἄν τις (p.520B), Plato describes the position 
(nrav φαίνηται παρὰ τὰ γράμματα καὶ of the philosopher in an established 
σοφιζόμενος ὁτιοῦν περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. society, springing up by his own in- 

In the seventh book of Republic ternal force, against the opposition of 


Protagoras. 
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The reproach implied in these phrases of Plato is doubtless 


intended as an allusion to the condemnation of So- intolerance 


krates. It is a reproach well-founded against that not so grest 


as elsewhere. 


proceeding of the government of Athens:—and would. Plato com- 


have been still better founded against other con- ssunpion 


2 of infallibi- 
temporary governments. That the Athenians were ity in exist- 
ς μ 2 ing societies, 
intolerant, is not to be denied: but they were less but exacts it 
ὃ 5 . severely 
intolerant than any of their contemporaries, No- that which 


he himself 
where else except at Athens could Sokrates have constructs. 


gone on until seventy years of age talking freely in the 
market-place against the received political and religious 
orthodoxy. There was more free speech (παῤῥησία) at 
Athens than in any part of the contemporary world. Plato, 
Xenophon, and the other companions of Sokrates, proclaimed 
by lectures and writings that they thought themselves wiser 
than the laws of Athens: yet though the Gorgias was in- 
tended as well as adapted to bring into hatred and contempt 
both those laws and the persons who administered them, the 
Athenian Rhetors never indicted Plato for libel. Upon this 
point, we can only speak comparatively: for perfect liberty 
of proclaiming opinions neither does now exist, nor ever has 
existed, anywhere. Most men have no genuine respect for 
the right of another to form and express an opinion dissen- 
tient from theirs: if they happen to hate the opinion, they 
account it a virtue to employ as much ill-usage or menace 
as will frighten the holder thereof into silence. Plato here 
points out inemphatic language," the deplorable consequences 
of assuming infallibility and perfection for the legal and cus- 
tomary orthodoxy of the country, and prohibiting free censure 
by dissentient individuals. But this is on the supposition 
that the laws and customs are founded only on common sense 
and traditional reverence :—and that the scientific Governor 
is among the dissenters. Plato’s judgment is radically different 


all the social influences—a_ ., Plato, Gorgias, p. 461 E, where So- 
γὰρ ἐμφύονται ἀκούσης τῆς ἐν ἑκάστῃ krates says to Polus—Sewd μέντ᾽ ἂν 
(πόλει) πολιτείας, ὅζο, πάθοις, εἰ ᾿Αθήναζε ἀφικόμενος, οὗ τῆς 

m See Euripides, Ion, 671. Ἑλλάδος πλείστη ἐστὶν ἐξουσία τοῦ 
ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν μ᾽ ἣ τεκοῦσ᾽ εἴη γυνὴ, λέγειν, ἔπειτα σὺ ἐνταῦθα τούτον μόνος 
ὥς μοι γένοιτο μητρόθεν παῤῥησία--- ἀτυχήσαις, ἄο. 


also Euripid. Hippolyt. 424, and ῤ ὀ ἠἑ ἃ Plato, Polit. p. 299 E. 
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when he supposes the case reversed:—when King Nomos 
is superseded by the scientific Professor of whom Plato dreams, 
or by a lawgiver who represents him. We shall observe this 
when we come to the Treatise de Legibus, in which Plato 
constitutes an orthodoxy of his own, prohibiting free dissent 
by restrictions and penalties stricter than any which were 
known to antiquity. He cannot recognise an infallible com- 
mon sense: but he has no scruple in postulating an infallible 
scientific dictator, and in enthroning himself as such. Though 
well aware that reasoned truth presents itself to different 
philosophers in different versions, he does not hesitate to 
condemn those philosophers who differ from him, to silence 
or to something worse. 

It will appear then that the Platonic Politikus distinguishes 
Theory ofthe three varieties and gradations of social constitution. 


Politikus— 


distinguished 1. Science or Art. Systematic Construction from 
three grada- 


tions of poli- the beginning, based upon Theory.—That which is 


ty. Gigantic . er ὃ Ἢ 
individual directed by the constant supervision of a scientific 


wort. gr artistic Ruler. This is the only true or legitimate 
polity. Represented by Plato in Republic. Illustrated by 
the systematic scheme of weights, measures, apportionment 
of years, months, and days, in calendar—put together on 
scientific principles by the French Convention in 1793— 
as contrasted with the various local, incoherent, growths, 
which had obtained recognition through custom or arbitrary 
preference of unscientific superiors. 

2. Common Sense. Unsystematie Aggregate of Customs, ac- 
cepted in an Actual Society.—That which is directed by 
written laws and fixed traditional customs, known to every 
one, approved by the common sense of the community, and 
communicated as well as upheld by the spontaneous teaching 
of the majority. King Nomos. 

This stands for the second best scheme: the least ob- 
jJectionable form of degeneracy—yet still a degeneracy. It 
is the scheme set forth by the Platonic-Protagoras, in the 
dialogue so called. Represented with improvements by Plato 

in Treatise De Legibus. 


3. Gigantic Individual Force.—That in which some violent 
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individual—not being really scientific or artistic, but perhaps 
falsely pretending to be so—violates and tramples under foot 
the established laws and customs, under the stimulus of his 
own exorbitant ambition and unmeasured desires. 

This is put forward as the worst scheme of all: as the 
greatest depravation of society, and the greatest forfeiture 
of public as well as private happiness. We have here the 
proposition which Pélus and Kalliklés are introduced as de- 
fending in the Gorgias, and Thrasymachus in the Republic. 
In both dialogues, Sokrates undertakes to expose it. The 
great benefit conferred by King Nomos, is, that he protects 
society against the maximum of evil. 

Another interesting comparison may be made: that be- 
tween the Politikus and the Republic. We must Comparison 
remember that the Politikus is announced by Plato Me 
as having two purposes. 1. To give a lesson in the aed ΤῊΝ 
method of definition and division. 2. ΤῸ ἀοῆμπο the difference. 
characteristic of the person bearing the name of Politikus, 
distinguishing him from all others, analogous or disparate.— 
The method is here more prominent than the doctrine. 

But in the Republic, no lesson of method is attempted ; 
the doctrine stands alone and independent of it. We shall 
find however that the doctrine is essentially the same. That 
which the Politikus lays down in brief outline, is in the Re- 
public amplified and enlarged; presented with many varia- 
tions and under different points of view, yet, still at the 
bottom, the same doctrine, both as to affirmation and negation. 
The Republic affirms (as the Politikus does) the exclusive 
legitimacy of science, art, intelligence, &c., as the initiatory 
and omnipotent authority over all the constituent members 
of society: and farther, that such intelligence can have no 
place except in one or a few privileged persons. The Re- 
public (like the Politikus) presents to us the march of society 
with its Principal Cause—its concurrent or Auxiliary Causes 
—and its inferior governable mass or matter, the human 
flock, indispensable and co-essential as a part of the whole 
scheme. In the Republic, the Cause is represented by the 


small council of philosophical Elders: the concurrent causes, 
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by the Guardians or trained soldiers : the inferior matter, by 
the remaining society, which is distributed among various 
trades, providing for the subsistence and wants of all. The 
explanation of Justice (which is the ostensible purpose of 
the Republic) is made to consist in the fact—That each one 
of these several parts does its own special work—nothing 
more—nothing less. Throughout all the Republic, a constant 
parallelism is carried on (often indeed overstrained) between 
the community and the individual man. In the one as well 
as in the other, Plato recognises the three constituent ele- 
ments, all essential as co-operators, but each with its own 
special function: in the individual he recognises three souls 
(encephalic, thoracic, and abdominal) as corresponding to 
Elders, Guardians, and Producers, in the community. Here 
are the same features as those given in outline in the 
Politikus: but the two higher features of the three appear 
greatly expanded in the Republic: the training and condi- 
tions proper for the philosophic Artist or Governor, and for 
his auxiliaries the Guardians, being described and vindicated 
at great length. Moreover, in the Republic, Plato’not only 
repeats the doctrine® that the right of command belongs to 
every art in its own province and over its own subject-matter 
(which is the cardinal point in the Politikus)—but he farther 
proclaims that each individual neither can exercise, nor 
ought to exercise, more than one art. He allows no double 
men or triple men P—“ Quam quisque novit artem, in ea se 
exerceat.” He would not have respected the Xenophontic 
Cyrus or Ischomachus. He carries the principle of speciali- 
zation to its extreme point. His Republic is an aggregate 
of special artists and professional aptitudes: among whom 
the Governor is only one, though the first and rarest. He 
sets aside the common basis of social endowments essential 
to every man: upon which each man’s specialty is super- 
induced in the theory of the Platonic Protagoras. The only 
common quality which Plato admits is—That each man, and 


ο Plato, Republ. i. p. 342 Ὁ. ᾿Αλλὰ B-395-397 Εἰ. οὐκ ἔσ' 
μὴν ἄρχουσί γε ai τέχναι καὶ κρατοῦσιν wap’ ἡμῖν οὐδὲ πολλαπλοῦς, 
ἐκείνου οὗ εἰσὶ. ἕκαστος ty πράττει. 


P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 370 B, 374 
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each of the three souls composing each man, shall do his 
own business and his own business only: this is his definition 
of Justice, in the Republic.1 

Lastly, I will illustrate the Politikus by comparison with 
the Kratylus, which will be treated in the next chapter. 
The conception of dictatorial science or art, which I have 
stated as the principal point in the Politikus, appears again 
in the Kratylus applied to a different subject— comparison 
naming, or the imposition of names. Right and °°?" 
legitimate name-giving is declared to be an affair of 
science or art, like right and legitimate polity : it 
can only be performed by the competent scientific 
or artistic name-giver,or by the lawgiver considered 
in that special capacity. The second title of the dia- 
logue Kratylus is Περὶ Ὀνομάτων ᾿ρθότητος---Οη 
the Rectitude or legitimacy of names. What consti- 
tutes right and legitimate Name-giving? In like manner, we 
might provide a second title for the Politikus—Depi Πολι- 
τείας "OpOérnroc—On the rectitude or legitimacy of polity 
or sociality. What constitutes right or legitimate sociality ?* 
Plato answers—lIt is the constant dictation and supervision of 
art or science—or of the scientific, artistic dictator, who alone 
knows both the End and the means. This alone is right and 
true sociality—or sociality as it ought to be. So, if we read 
the Kratylus, we find Plato defining in the same way right 
Name-giving—or name-giving as it ought tobe. It is when 
each name is given by an artistic name-constructor, who 
discerns the Form of the name naturally suitable in each 
particular case, and can embody it in appropriate letters and 


constructive, 
acience or art, 
common to 
both: applied 
in the former 
to social ad- 
ministration 
—in the lat- 
ter to the 
formation 
and modifica- 
tion of names. 


4 Plato, Republ. iv. p. 433. : 
r The exact expression occurs in 
Politikus, pp. 293 Εἰ, 294 A. νῦν δὲ 
φανερὸν ἤδη ὅτι τοῦτο “ ᾿ 
περὶ τῆς τῶν ἄνευ 


The ὀρθὴ, ἀληθινὴ, γνησία, πολιτεία, 
are phrases employed several times— 
pp. 292 A-C, 293 B-H, 206 Εἰ, 297 B-D. 
6 ἀληθινὸς, ὁ &yrexvos—p. 300 E. τὴν 

ἤνην, τὴν τοῦ ἑνὸς μετὰ 
τος πολιτείαν, p. 302 A-E. 


VOL. II. 


Plato sometimes speaks as if a bad 
πολιτεία Were no πολιτεία at all—as if 
a bad νόμος were no νόμος at all. See 
above, vol. i. ch. xii. pp. 421-425, where 
I have touched on this point in re- 
viewing the Minos. This is a frequent 
and perplexing confusion, but purel 
verbal. Compare Aristotel. Polit. iii. 
2, p. 1276, a. 1, where he deals with 
the like confusion—ap’ εἰ μὴ δικαίως 
πολίτης, ov πολίτης ; 


2k 
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syllables.* A true or right name signifies by likeness to the 
thing signified! The good lawgiver discerns this likeness : 
but all lawgivers are not good: the bad lawgiver fancies that 
he discerns it, but is often mistaken." It would be the ideal 
perfection of language, if every name could be made to signify 
by likeness to the thing named. But this cannot be realised : 
sufficient likenesses cannot be found to furnish an adequate 
stock of names. In the absence of such best standard, we 
are driven to eke out language by appealing to a second- 
best, an inferior and vulgar principle approximating more or 
less to rectitude—that is, custom and convention.* 

We see thus that in the Kratylus also, as well as in the 
Politikus, the systematic dictation of the Man of Science or 
Art is pronounced to be the only basis of complete rectitude. 
Below this, and far short of it, yct still indispensable as a 
supplement in real life—is, the authority of unsystematic 
custom or convention; not emanating from any systematic 
constructive Artist, but actually established (often, no one 
knows how) among the community, and resting upon their 
common sentiment, memory, and tradition. 

This is the true Platonic point of view, considering human 
affairs in every department, the highest as well as 
the lowest, as subjects of Art and Science: speciali- 
zation of attributes and subdivision of function, so 
that the business of governing falls to the lot of one 
or a few highly qualified Governors: while the social 
edifice is assumed to have been constructed from the 
beginning by one of these Governors, with a view to con- 
sistent, systematic, predetermined ends— instead of that inco- 
herent aggregate’ which is consecrated under the empire of 


Courage and 
Temperance 
are assumed 
in the Poli- 
tikus. No 
notice taken 
of the doubts 
and difficul- 
ties raised in 
Lachés and 


5 Plato, Kratylus, p. 388 E. οὔκ 
ἄρα παντὸς ἀνδρὸς ὄνομα θέσθαι ἔστιν, 
ἀλλά τινος ὀνοματουργοῦ' οὗτος δ᾽ 
ἔστιν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὁ γομοθέτης, ὃς δὴ τῶν 
δημιουργῶν σπανιώτατος ἐν ἀνθρώποις 

γίγνεται. Compare Politikus, p. 292 D. 

* Plato, Kratyl. pp. 430, 431 D, 


433 ©. 
υ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 431 E, 436 B. 
x Plato, Kratyl. p. 435 B-C. 
So in the Protagoras (p. 328 A) 


we find the Platonic Protagoras com- 
paring the self-originated and self- 
sustaining traditional ethics, to the 
traditional language—rfs 


y The want of coherence, or of re- 
ference to any common and distinct 
End, among the bundle of established 
Νόμιμα is noted by Aristotle, Polit. 
Vii. 2, 1324, b. 5. 

διὸ καὶ τῶν πλείστων νομίμων χυ- 
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law and custom. Here in the Politikus, we read that the 
great purpose of the philosophical Governor is to train all 
the citizens into virtuous characters: by a proper combination 
of Courage and Temperance, two endowments naturally dis- 
cordant, yet each alike essential in its proper season and 
measure. ‘The interweaving of these two forms the true 
Regal Web of social life.” 

Such is the concluding declaration of the accomplished 
Eleatic expositor, to Sokrates and the other auditors. But 
this suggests to us another question, when we revert to some 
of the Platonic dialogues handled in the preceding pages. 
What are Virtue, Courage, Temperance? In the Menon, the 
Platonic Sokrates had proclaimed, that he did not himself 
know what virtue was: that he had never seen any one else 
who did know: that it was impossible to say how virtue could 
be communicated, until you knew what virtue was—and impos- 
sible to determine any one of the parts of virtue, until virtue 
had been determined as a whole. In the Charmidés, Sokrates 
had affirmed that he did not know what Temperance was; 
he then tested several explanations thereof, propounded by 
Charmides and Kritias: but ending only in universal puzzle 
and confessed ignorance. In the Lachés, he had done the same 
with Courage: not without various expressions of regret for 
his own ignorance, and of surprise at those who talked freely 
about generalities which they had never probed to the bottom. 


δὴν, ὡς εἰπεῖν κειμένων παρὰ τοῖς 


Aristot. Politik. ii. 5, 1264, b. 6. 


πλείστοις, ὅμως, εἴ πού τι πρὸς Ev οἱ 
νόμοι βλέπουσι, τοῦ κρατεῖν στοχά- 


πρὸς τοὺς πολέμους συντέ- 
δὸν ἥ τε παιδεία καὶ τὸ τῶν 


Custom and education surround all 
rohibitions with the like sanctity— 
th those most essential to the com- 
mon security, and those which emanate 
from capricious or local antipathy—in 
the minds of docile citizens. 


Aristotle dissents from Plato on the 

int of always vesting the governing 
functions in the same hands. He con- 
siders such ἃ provision dangerous and 
intolerable to the governed. 


5 Plato, Polit. p. 300 A. βασιλικὴ 

pwAoKY, KC. 

Schleiermacher in his Introduction 
to the Politikus (pp. 254-256) treats 
this βασιλικὴ συμπλοκὴ a8 a poor and 
insignificant function, for the political 
Artist determined and installed by so 
elaborate a method and classification. 
But the dialogue was already so long 
that Plato could not well lengthen it 
by going into fuller details. Socher 
points out (Ueber Platon’s Schrift. p. 
274) discrepancies between the Poli- 
tikus on one side, and Protagoras and 
Gorgias on the other—which I think 
are really discoverable, though I do 
not admit the inference which he 
draws from them. 


2K 2 
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Perplexed by these doubts and difficulties—which perplexed 
yet more all his previous hearers, the modest beauty of Char- 
mides and the mature dignity of Nikias and Laches—So- 
krates now finds himself in presence of the Eleate, who talks 
about Virtue, Temperance, Courage, &c., as matters deter- 
minate and familiar. Here then would have been the oppor- 
tunity for Sokrates to reproduce all his unsolved perplexities, 
and to get them cleared up by the divine Stranger who is 
travelling on a mission of philosophy. The third dialogue, to 
be called the Philosophus, which Plato promises as sequel to 
the Sophistés and Politikus, would have been well employed 
in such a work of elucidation. 

This, I say, is what we might have expected, if Plato had 
purpose of  COrresponded to the picture drawn by admiring com- 


the difficul- .ο ἢ 1 ; ne 
the difficul” mentators: if he had merely tied knots in one dia 


Dialogues of logue, in order to untie them in another. But we 


timulate th : 5. . ° 
stor find nothing of the kind, nor is such a picture of 


the hearer. 


His expori- lato correct. The dialogue Philosophus does not 
tive cole. exist, and probably was never written. Respecting 
=e the embarrassments of the Menon, Lachés, Char- 
midés, Alkibiadés I., Protagoras, Huthyphron—Sokrates says 
not a word—ove? ypi—to urge them upon the attention of 
the Eleate: who even alludes with displeasure to contentious 
disputants as unfair enemies. For the right understanding of 
these mysterious but familiar words— Virtue, Courage, Temper- 
ance—we are thrown back upon the common passive, un- 
scientific, unreasoning, consciousness : or upon such measure 
and variety of it as each of us may have chanced to imbibe 
from the local atmosphere, unassisted by any special revelation 
from philosophy. At any rate the Eleate furnishes no inter- 
pretative aid. He employs the words, as if the hearers under- 
stood them of course, without the slightest intimation that 
any difficulty attaches tothem. Plato himself ignores all the 
difficulties, when he is putting positive exposition into the 
mouth of the Eleate. Puzzles and perplexities belong to 
the Dialogues of Search ; in which they serve their purpose, 
if they provoke the intellect of the hearer to active medi- 
tation and effort, for the purpose of obtaining a solution. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
KRATYLUS. 


THE dialogue entitled Kratylus presents numerous difficulties 
to the commentators: who differ greatly in their manner of 
explaining, First, What is its main or leading purpose ? Next, 
How much of it is intended as serious reasoning, how much 
as mere caricature or parody, for the purpose of exposing and 
reducing to absurdity the doctrines of opponents? Lastly, 
who, if any, are the opponents thus intended to be ridiculed ? 

The subject proposed for discussion is, the rectitude or 
inherent propriety of names. How far is there any Persons and 
natural adaptation, or special fitness, of each name as 
to the thing named? Two disputants are introduced 
who invoke Sokrates as umpire. Hermogenes as- 
serts the negative of the question ; contending that 
each name is destitute of natural significance, and 
acquires its meaning only from the mutual agreement and 
habitual usage of society." Kratylus on the contrary main- 
tains the doctrine that each name has a natural rectitude or 
fitness for its own significant function :—that there 1s an in- 
herent bond of connection, a fundamental analogy or resem- 


bavyiuDp-— 
Suokrates has 
no formed 
opinion, but 
is only a 
Searcher 
with the 
others. 


*In the arguments put into the 
mouth of Hermogenes, he is made to 
maintain two opinions which are not 
identical, but opposed. 1. That names 
are significant by habit and conven- 
tion, and not by nature. 2. That each 
man may and can give any name 
which he pleases to any object (pp. 


~ The first of these two opinions is 
that which is really discussed here: 
impugned in the first half of the dia- 
logue, conceded in the second. If is 
implied that names are to serve the 
purpose of mutual communication and 
information among persons living in 


socicty; which purpose they would 
not serve if each individual gave a 
different name to the same object. The 
second opinion is therefore not a con- 
sequence of the first, but an implied 
contradiction of the first. 

He who says that the names Horse 
and Dog are significant by convention, 
will admit that at the outset they 
might have been inverted in point of 
signification ; but he will not say that 
any individual may invert them at 

leasure, now that they are esta- 
blished. The purposes of naming 
would no longer be answered, if this 
were done. 
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blance between each name and the thing signified. Sokrates 
carries on the first part of the dialogue with Hermogenes, 
the last part with Kratylus.” He declares more than once, 
that the subject is one on which he is ignorant, and has 
formed no conclusion: he professes only to prosecute the 
search for a good conclusion, conjointly with his two com- 
panions.° 
Sokrates, refuting Hermogenes, lays down the following 
Argument doctrines. If propositions are either true or false, 
names, which are parts of propositions, must be true 
all proceed OF false also.e Everything has its own fixed and 
ἜΝ determinate essence, not relative to us nor varying 
fixed lawe— according to our fancy or pleasure, but existing per 


speaking and 


naming se as nature hasarranged.! All agencies either by 
among the 


rest. one thing upon other things, or by other things 
upon it, are in like manner determined by nature, inde- 
pendent of our will and choice. If we intend to cut or 


b The question between Hermo- | This is the same doctrine which 
genes and Kratylus was much debated ' Plato puts into the mouth of Hermo- 
among the philosophers and literary genes (Kratylus, p. 384 E), and which 
men throughout antiquity (Aul. Gell. Sokrates himself, in the latter half of 
x. 4). Origen says (contra Celsum, the dialogue, admits as true to a large 
i. c, 24)—Adyos βαθὺς καὶ ἀπόῤῥητος ὁ extent: that is, he admits that names 
περὶ pews ὀνομάτων, πότερον, ὡς are significant κατὰ συνθήκην, though 
οἴεται ᾿Αριστοτέλης, θέσει εἶναι τὰ he does not deny that they are or may 

ὦ ὡς νομίζουσιν of ἀπὸ τῆς be significant φύσει. 
νὸς at Τὸ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου (p. 397 A) is an- 

Aristotle assumes the question in other phrase for expressing the opinion 
favour of θέσει, in his treatise De opposed to ὀνομάτων ὀρθότης. 
Interpretatione, without any reason- “ Plato, Kratyl. p. 385. 
ing, against the Platonic Kratylus; Here too, Aristotle affirms the con- 
but his commentators, Ammonius and trary: he says (with far more exactness 
Boethius, note the controversy as one than Plato) that propositions alone are 
upon which eminent men in antiquity true or false; and that a name taken 
were much divided. by itself is neither. (De Interpret. 

Plato connects his opinion, that i. 2.) 
names have a natural rectitude of |The mistake of Plato in affirming 
signification, with his general doctrine Names to be true or false, is analogous 
of self-existent, archetypal, Forms or to that which we read in the Philébus, 
Ideas. The Stoics, and others who where Pleasures are distinguished as 
defended the same opinion afterwards, true und false. 
seem to have disconnected itfrom this ‘ Plato, Kratyl. p.386D. δῆλον δὴ 
latter doctrine. ὅτι αὐτὰ αὑτῶν οὐσίαν ἔχοντά τινα 

° Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 C, 391 A. βέβαιόν ἐστι τὰ πράγματα, οὐ πρὸς 
_ 4 Aristot. De Interpretat. i. 2. ἡμᾶς οὐδὲ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἑλκόμενα ἄνω καὶ 
κάτω τῷ ἡμετέρῳ φαντάσματι, ἀλλὰ 


κατὰ συνθήκην ἄνευ ) -τὸ δὲ κατὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ πρὸς τὴν αὐτῶν οὐσίαν ἔχοντα 


Bart φύσι 
ἐστιν, &e. 
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burn any substance, we must go to work, not according to 
our own pleasure, but in the manner that nature prescribes : 
by attempting to do it contrary to nature, we shall do it badly 
or fail altogether. Now speaking is one of these agencies, and 
naming is a branch of speaking: what is true of other agencies 
is true of these also—we must name things, not according to 
our own will and pleasure, but in the way that nature pre- 
scribes that they shall be named." Farther, each agency must 
be performed by its appropriate instrument: cutting by the 
axe, boring by the gimlet, weaving by the bodkin, The name is 
the instrument of naming, whereby we communicate informa- 
tion and distinguish things from each other. It is a didactic 
instrument: to be employed well, it must be in the hands of 
a properly qualified person for the purpose of teaching.' Not 
every man, but only the professional craftsman, is competent 
to fabricate the instruments of cutting and weaving. In like 
manner, not every man is competent to make a name: no 
one is competent except the lawgiver or the gifted name- 
maker, the rarest of all existing artists.* 

To what does the lawgiver look when he frames a name? 
Compare the analogy of other instruments. The 
artisan who constructs a bodkin or shuttle for weay- 
ing, has present to his mind as a model the Idea or 
Form of the bodkin—the self-existent bodkin of 


The Name is 
a didactic 
instrument ; 
fabricated by 
the lawgiver 
upon the 
type of the 


κ Plato, Kratyl. p. 387 A. 

h Plato, Kratyl. p. 387 Ὁ. οὔκουν 
kal Td ὀνομάζειν πρᾶξίς τίς ἐστιν, εἴπερ 
καὶ τὸ λέγειν πρᾶξίς τις ἦν περὶ τὰ 
πράγματα. Αἱ δὲ πράξεις ἐφάνησαν οὐ 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς οὖσαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτῶν τινα ἰδίαν 
φύσιν ἔχουσαι. Οὔκουν καὶ ὀνομαστέον 
ἢ πέφυκε τὰ πράγματα ὀνομάζειν τε καὶ 


Ἰῶμεν, εἴπερ τι τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν 
ὁμολογούμενον εἶναι; καὶ οὕτω 
' πλέον τι ποιοῖμεν καὶ ὀνομάζοι- 


Speaking and naming are regarded 
by Plato as acts whereby the thing 
(spoken of or) named is acted upon or 
suffers. So in the Sophistés (p. 248) 
he considers Knowing as an act per- 
formed, whereby the thing known 
suffers. Deuschle (Die Platonische 
Sprach-philosophie, p. 59, Marpurg. 
1852) treats this comparison made by 


Plato between naming and material 
agencies, as if it were mere banter— 
and even indifferent banter. Schleier- 
macher in his note thinks it seriously 
meant and Platonic; and I fully agree 
with him (Schl. p. 456). 

i Plato, Kratyl. p. 388 C. Ὄνομα 
ἄρα διδασκαλικόν τί ἔστιν ὄργανον, καὶ 
διακριτικὸν τῆς οὐσίας ὥσπερ κερκὶς 
ὑφάσματος. See Boethius ap. Schol. 
ad Aristot. Interp. p. 108, a. 40. Ari- 
stotle (De Interpr. 3) says that Adyos 


Several even of the Platonic critics 
consider Plato's choice of the metaphor 
ὄργανον as inappropriate ; but modern 
writers on logic and psychology often 
speak of names as “instruments of 
thought.” 

k Plato, Kratyl. p. 389 A. 4 vopo- 
θέτης, bs δὴ τῶν δημιουργῶν σα ” 
τατος ἂν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις γίγνεται. 
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Nature herself. Ifa broken shuttle is to be replaced, 
Form,and | . ᾿ : 
employedas 10 is this Idea or type, not the actual broken instru- 


well as a 
prelate, ment, which he seeks to copy. Whatever may be 
pher. the variety of web for which the shuttle is destined, 


he modifies the new instrument accordingly: but all of them 
must embody the Form or Idea of the shuttle. He cannot 
choose another type according to his own pleasure: he must 
embody the type, prescribed by nature, in the iron, wood, or 
other material of which the instrument is made.! 

So about names: the lawgiver, in distributing names, must 
look to the Idea, Form, or type—the self-existent Name of 
Nature—and must embody this type, as it stands for each 
different thing, in appropriate syllables, The syllables indeed 
may admit of great variety, just as the material of which the 
shuttle is made may be diversified: but each aggregate of 
syllables, whether Hellenic or barbaric, must embody the 
essential Name-Idea or Type.” The lawgiver® ought to know, 
enumerate, and classify all the sorts of things on the one 
hand, and all the varieties of letters or elements of language 
on the other; distinguishing the special significative power 
belonging to each letter. He ought then to construct his 
words, and adapt each to signify that with which it is natu- 
rally connected. Who is to judge whether this process has 
been well or ill performed? Upon that point, the judge is, 
the professional man who uses the instrument. It is for the 
working weaver to decide whether the shuttle given to him is 
well or ill made. To have a good ship and rudder, it must 
be made by a professional builder, and appreciated by a pro- 
fessional pilot or steersman. In like manner, the names con- 
structed by the lawgiver must be appreciated by the man 
who is qualified by training or study to use names skilfully : 


Plato, Kratyl. p. 389 B. 
re κερκίς:---πάσας μὲν δεῖ τὸ τῆς 
γκίδος ἔχειν εἶδος---οὐχ οἷον ἂν αὑτὸς 


αὐτὸ ὁ ποιεῖν τε καὶ τίθεσθαι, εἰ μέλλει 
κύριος εἶναι ὀνομάτων θέτη -. 
Οὕτως ἀξιώσεις τὸν νομοθέτην τόν τε 


_ ly ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἐπεφύκει. 

Plato, Kratyl. o. 14-:5, pp. 389- 
390. τὸ ἑκάστῳ φύσει πεφυκὸς ὄνομα 
«ὃν νομοθέτην ἐκεῖνον εἰς τοὺς φθόγγους 
καὶ τὰς συλλαβὰς δεῖ ἐπίστασθαι τιθέναι, 
καὶ βλέποντα πρὺς αὐτὸ ἐκεῖνο ὃ 
ἔστιν ὕνομα, πάντα τὰ ὀνόματα 


-- οτος πτηνοῦ) ἕως 

τοῦ ὀνόματος εἶδος ἀπο- 

διδῷ τὸ προσῆκον ἑκάστῳ ἐν 

ὅποιαι σοῦν συλλαβαῖς, οὐδὲν 

χείρω νομοθέτην εἶναι τὸν ἔνθαδε ἣ τὸν 
ὁπουσῦν ἄλλοθι; 


® Plato, Kratyl. p. 424 D-E. 
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that is, by the dialectician or philosopher, competent to ask 
and answer questions.° 

It is the fact then, though many persons may think it ridi- 
culous, that names—or the elementary constituents 4, 10s have 
and letters, of which names are composed—have each ὅπ ittiinsic 


aptitude for 
an intrinsic and distinctive aptitude, fitting them signifying 
to signify particular things.” Names have thus a ™t esther. 
standard with reference to which they are correct or incorrect. 
If they are to be correct, they cannot be given either by the 
freewill of an ordinary individual, or even by the convention 
of all society. They can be affixed only by the skilled law- 
giver, and appreciated only by the skilled dialectician. 

Such is the theory here laid down by Sokrates respecting 
Names. It is curious as illustrating the Platonic Forms or 
vein of speculation. It enlarges to an extreme well 
point Plato’s region of the absolute and objective. things name- 


able—es- 


Not merely each thing named, but each name also, sence of the 
Nomen, to 


is in his view an Ens absolutum; not dependent signify the 
upon human choice—not even relative (so he alleges) Nominatum. 
to human apprehension. Hach name has its own self-existent 
Idea, Form, or Type, the reproduction or copy of which is 
imperative. The Platonic intelligible world included Ideas 
of things, and of names correlative to them; just as it in- 
cluded Ideas of master and slave correlative to each other. 
It contained Noumena of names, as well as Noumena of 
things.1 The essence of the name was, to be significant 
of the essence of the thing named; though such significance 
admitted of diversity, multiplication, or curtailment, in the 
letters or syllables wherein it was embodied." The name be- 
came significant, by imitation or resemblance: that name 
was right, the essence of which imitated the essence of the 
thing named.* The vocal mimic imitates sounds, the painter 
imitates the colours: the name-giver imitates in letters or 


° Plato, Kratyl. p. 390 C. δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι ἑκάστῳ, ὥσπερ 
P Plato, Kratyl. p 435 420 χρῶμα καὶ ἃ νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν ; πρῶτον 
a Plato, Parmentd. p. 133 Εἰ αὐτῷ τῷ χρώματι καὶ τῇ φωνῇ οὐκ i 
r Plato, Kratyl. pp. 393 D, 432. itis ἑκατέρῳ αὐτῶν καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
* Plato, Kratyl. p. 422 Ὁ. τῶν ὄνο- πᾶσιν, ὅσα ἠξίωται ταύτης τῆς 
TIS προσρήσεως τοῦ εἶναι; Τί οὖν; 
) οἷα δηλοῦν οἷον εἴτις αὐτὸ τοῦτο μιμεῖσθαι δύναιτο 


ἔντων. --Ο. 86, Ρ. 423 D. οὐ καὶ οὐσία τὴν οὐσίαν, 
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syllables, the essence of colours, sounds, and everything else 
which is nameable. 

Another point here is peculiar to Plato. The Name-Giver 
must provide names such as can be used with effect by the 
dialectician or philosopher: who is the sole competent judge 
whether the names have genuine rectitude or not.t We see 
from hence that the aspirations of Plato went towards a philo- 
sophical language fit for those who conversed with forms or 
essences: something like (to use modern illustrations) a tech- 
nical nomenclature systematically constructed for the expo- 
sitions of men of science: such as that of Chemistry, Botany, 
Mineralogy, &c. Assuredly no language actually spoken 
among men, has ever been found suitable for this purpose 
without much artificial help." 

As this theory of naming is a deduction from Plato’s main 
doctrine of absolute or self-existing Ideas, so it also 
illustrates (to repeat what was said in the last 

chapter) his recognition of professional skill and 

pisccrn bee of competence vested exclusively in a gifted One or 
win Few: which he ranks as the sole producing cause 
rightly. ὁ Good or the Best, setting it in contrast with those 
two causes which he considers as productive of Evil, or at 
any rate of the Inferior or Second-Best: 1. The One or Few, 
who are ungifted and unphilosophical: perhaps ambitious 
pretenders. 2. The spontaneous, unbespoken inspirations, 
conventions, customs, or habits, which grow up without formal 


Exclusive 
competence 
of 8 pri- 


συλλαβαῖς, ap’ οὐκ ἂν δηλοῖ ἕκαστον ὃ name which naturally suggests itself 


But when M. Renan 


ἔστιν ; Compare p. 433. 

The story given by Herodotus (ii. 2) 
about the experiment made by the 
Egyptian king Psammetichus, is 
curious. He wished to find out 
whether the Egyptians or the Phry- 
gians were the oldest or first of man- 
kind: he accordingly caused two 
children to be brought up without 
having a word spoken to them, with a 
view to ascertain what language they 
would come to by nature. At the age 
of two years they uttered the Phrygian 
word signifying bread. Psammetichus 
was then satisfied that the Phrygians 
were the first of mankind. 

This story undoubtedly proceeds 
upon the assumption that there is one 


for each object. 
says that the assumption is the same 
“as Plato has developed with so much 
subtlety in the Kratylus,” I do not 
agree with him. The Absolute Name- 
Form or Essence, discernible only by 
the technical Lawgiver, is something 
very different. See M. Renan, Ori- 
gines du Langage, ch. vi. p. 146. 

‘ Plato, Kratyl. p. 390 D. Respecting 
the person called ὁ διαλεκτικός, whom 
Plato describes as grasping Ideas, or 
Forms, Essences, and employing no- 
thing else inhis reasoning—adyov διδοὺς 
- λαμβάνων ΠΣ ovolas—see Repub- 
16, V1. p. 511 B, vii. pp. 533-534-537 C. 

2 Plato, Kratyl. p. Ge a ἢ περὶ 
ὀνομάτων τεχνικός, ὅζα. 
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mandate among the community. To find the right name of 
each thing, is no light matter, nor within the competence 
of any one or many ordinary men. It can only be done by 
one of the few privileged lawgivers. Plato even glances at 
the necessity of a superhuman name-giver: though he depre- 
cates the supposition generally, as a mere evasion or subter- 
fuge, introduced to escape the confession of real ignorance.* 

In laying down the basis of his theory respecting names, 
Plato states another doctrine as opposed to it: viz. 
the Protagorean doctrine—Man is the Measure of Theory, 
all things. I have already said something about krates tere 
this doctrine, in reviewing the Theetétus, where Tannen 

° ° ° . : the Protago- 
Plato impugns it: but as he here impugns it again, rean doctrine 
by arguments in part different—a few words more Mensura. 
will not be misplaced. 

The doctrine of Protagoras maintains that all things are 
relative to the percipient, cogitant, concipient, mind: that all 
Object is implicated with a Subject: that as things appear to 
me, so they are to me—as they appear to you, so they are to 
you. Plato denies this, and says: “All things have a fixed 
essence of their own, absolutely and in themselves, not relative 
to any percipient or cogitant—nor dependent upon any one’s 
appreciative understanding, or emotional susceptibility, or 
will. Things are so and so, without reference to us as sen- 
tient or cogitant beings: and not only the things are thus 
independent and absolute, but all their agencies are so like- 
wise—agencies either by them or upon them. Cutting, burn- 
ing, speaking, naming, &c., must be performed in a certain 
determinate way, whether we prefer it or not. A certain 
Name belongs, by Nature or absolutely, to a certain thing, 
whether we choose it or not: it is not relative to any adoption 
by us, either individually or collectively.” 

This Protagorean theory is here set forth by the Platonic 
Sokrates as the antithesis or counter-theory, to that which he 
is himself advancing, viz—That Names are significant by 
nature and not by agreement of men :—That each Nomen is 
tied to its Nominatum by a natural and indissoluble bond. His 


Counter- 
T 


* Plato, Kratyl. pp. 397; 425, 438. 
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remarks imply, that those who do not accept this last-men- 
tioned theory must agree with Protagoras. But such an anti- 
thesis is noway necessary : since (not to speak of Hermogenes 
himself in this very dialogue) we find also that Aristotle—who 
maintains that Names are significant by convention and not 
by nature—dissents also from the theory of Protagoras; and 
would have rested his dissent from it on very different grounds. 

This will show us—what I have already remarked in com- 
menting on the Thesetétus—that Plato hag not been 
very careful in appreciating the real bearing of the 
Protagorean doctrine. He impugns it here by the 
same argument which we also read in the Theetétus. 
“Every one admits” (he says) “that there are some 
men wise and good—others foolish and wicked. Now 
if you admit this, you disallow the Protagorean doctrine. If 1 
contend that as things appear to me, so they truly are to me— 
as things appear to you or to him, so they truly are to you or 
to him—I cannot consistently allow that any one man is wiser 
than any other. Upon such a theory, all men are put upon 
the same level of knowledge or ignorance.” 

But the premisses of Plato here do not sustain his in- 
ference. 

The Protagorean doctrine 15, when stated in its most general 
nication terms,—That every man is and must be his own 
uniounded— measure of truth or falsehood—That what appears 
theory realy to him true, és true to him, however it may appear to 
Belicfalways Others—That he cannot by any effort step out of or 
relates beyond his own individual belief, conviction, know- 
le ledge—That all his Cognita, Credita, Percepta, Cogi- 
tata, &c., imply himself as Cognoscens, Credens, Percipiens, 
Cogitans, inseparably and indivisibly—That in affirming an 
object, he himself is necessarily present as affirming subject, 
and that Object and Subject are only two sides of the same 
indivisible factyY—That though there are some matters which 


y M. Destutt Tracy observes, Lo- 
gique, ch. ix. p. 347, ed. 1825: ᾿ 


Objection by 
Sokrates— 
That Pro- 
tagoras puts 
all men on 

a level as to 
wisdom and 
folly, know- 
ledge and 
ignorance. 


par un sentiment direct et une con- 
science intime, que ce qui affecte et 


“En effet, on ne saurait trop le 
redire, chacun de nous, et méme tout 
étre animé quelconque, est pour lui- 
méme le centre de tout. 1] ne pergoit 


émeut sa sensibilité. 1] ne concoit et 
ne connait son existence que par ce 
qu'il sent, et celle des autres étres que 
par ce qu’ils lui font sentir. YH n’ya 
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all men agree in believing, there is no criterion at once in- 
fallible and universally recognised, in matters where they 
dissent: moreover, the matters believed are just as much re- 
lative where all agree, as where some disagree. 

This doctrine is not refuted by the fact, that every man 
believes others to be wiser than himself on various ,,., 1, 
points. A man is just as much a measure to himself believes 
when he acts upon the advice of others, or believes Wiser o 
a fact upon the affirmation of others, as when he 
judges upon his own unassisted sense or reasoning. 

He is a measure to himself when he agrees with 
others, as much as when he disagrees with them. 
Opinions of others, or facts attested by others, may 
count as materials determining his judgment; but the judg- 
ment is and must be his own. The larger portion of every 
man’s knowledge rests upon the testimony of others; never- 
theless the facts thus reported become portions of his know- 
ledge, generating conclusions in him and relatively to him. 
I believe the narrative of travellers, respecting parts of the 
globe which I have never seen: I adopt the opinion of A a 
lawyer, and of B a physician, on matters which I have not 
studied: I understand facts which I did not witness, from the 
description of those who did witness them. In all these cases 
the act of adoption is my own, and the grounds of belief are 
relative to my state of mind. Another man may mistrust 
completely the authorities which I follow: just as I mistrust 
the authority of Mahomet or Confucius, or various others, re- 
garded as infallible by a large portion of mankind. The 


tagoras. 


de réel pour lui que ses perceptions, 
ses affections, ses idées: et tout ce 
qu’il peut jamais savoir, n’est toujours 
que des conséquences et des combinai- 
sons de ces premiéres perceptions ou 
idées.” 

The doctrine of the Sceptical philo- 
sophers, is explicitly announced by 
Sextus Empiricus as his personal be- 
lief: that which appears true to him, 
as far as his enquiry had reached. 
The passage deserves to be cited. 

Sextus Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotypos. 
i. sect. 197-199. 


“Ὅταν οὖν εἴπῃ ὁ σκεπτικὸς, οὐδὲν 


δρίζω---τοῦτό φησι λέγων τὺ ἑαυ- 
τῷ φαινόμενον περὶ τῶν προ- 
κειμένων, οὐκ ἀπαγγελτικῶς μετὰ 


πάσχει, διηγούμενος. . .. Καὶ ὥσπερ 
ὁ λέγων, περιπατῶ, δυνάμει φησὶν, 
ἐγὼ περιπατῶ--οὕτως ὃ λέγων, 
πάντα ἐστὶν ἀόριστα, συσση- 
μαίνει καθ᾿ ἡμᾶς, τὸ ὡς πρὸς ἐμὲ ἣ 
ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται" ds εἶναι τὸ 
λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον---ὅὥσα ἐπῆλθον 
τῶν ἐμ εν τὶ (ζητουμένων, 
τοιαῦτά μοι φαίνεται, ὧς μηδὲν 
αὐτῶν τοῦ μαχομένον προὔχει: 
δοκεῖν κατὰ πίστιν ἣ ἀπιστίαν. 
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grounds of belief are to a certain extent similar, to a certain 
extent dissimilar, in different men’s minds. Authority is 
doubtless a frequent ground of belief; but it is essentially 
variable and essentially relative to the believer. Plato him- 
self, in many passages, insists emphatically upon the dissen- 
sions in mankind respecting the question—“ Who are the good 
and wise men?” He tells us that the true philosopher is 
accounted by the bulk of mankind foolish and worthless. 

In the Kratylus, Sokrates says (and I agree with him) that 
there are laws of nature respecting the processes 


Analogy of 
_ sof cutting and burning: and that any one who at- 
tempts to cut or burn in a way unconformable to 
those laws, will fail in his purpose. This is true, but 
it proves nothing against Protagoras. [18 an appeal 
to a generalisation from physical facts, resting upon 
tagoras. 


experience and induction—upon sensation and in- 
ference which we and others, Protagoras as well as Plato, 
have had, and which we believe to be common to all. We 
know this fact, or have a full and certain conviction of it; 
but we are not brought at all nearer to the Absolute (ὦ. 6. to 
the Object without Subject) which Plato’s argument requires. 
The analogy rather carries us away from the Absolute: for 
cutting and burning, with their antecedent conditions, are 
facts of sense: and Plato himself admits, to a great extent, 
that the facts of sense are relative. All experience and in- 
duction, and all belief founded thereupon, are essentially re- 
lative. The experience may be one common to all mankind, 
and upon which all are unanimous: but it is not the less 


z Proklus, in his Scholia on the 
Kratylus, p. 32, ed. Boisson, cites the 
argument used by Aristotle against . 
Plato on this very subject of names—- , 
τὰ μὲν φύσει, παρὰ πᾶσι Ta, 
αὐτά τὰ δὲ ὀνόματα ov παρὰ πᾶσι Td | 
αὑτά' ὥστε τὰ φύσει ὕντα οὐκ ἔστιν. 
ὀνόματα, καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα οὐκ εἰσὶ φύσει.. 
Ammonius ad Aristot. De Interpretat. | 

᾿ P. 100, ἃ. 28, Schol. Bekk. Sextus. 
Mmpiricus adv. Mathemat. i. 145-147, : 
p. 247, Fab. | 

Plato had assimilated naming to | 

cutting and burning. Aristotle denies | 


burning are the same to all, or are by 
nature: naming is not the same to all, 
and is therefore not by nature. 

We find here the test pointed out 
to distinguish what is by nature (that 
which Plato calls the οὐσίαν βέβαιον 
τῶν πραγμάτων---Ὁ. 380 E),—viz. That 
it is the same to all or among all. 
What it is to one individual, it is to 
another also. There are a multitude of 
different judging subjects, but no dis- 
sentient subjects: myself, and in my 
belief all other subjects, are affected 
alike. This is the true and real Ob- 


the analogy: he says that cutting and , jective: a particular fact of sense, where 
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relative to each individual of the multitude. What is rela- 
tive to all, continues to be relative to each: the fact that all 
sentient individuals are in this respect alike, does not make it 
cease to be relative, and become absolute. What I see and 
hear in the theatre is relative to mc, though it may at the 
same time be relative to ten thousand other spectators, who 
are experiencing like sensations. Where all men think or 
believe alike, it may not be necessary for common purposes 
to distinguish themultiplicity of individual thinking subjects: 
yet the subjects are nevertheless multiple, and the belief, 
knowledge, or fact, is relative to each of them, whether all 
agree, or whether beliefs are many and divergent. We can- 
not suppress ourselves as sentient or cugitant subjects, nor 
find any locus stand: for Object pure and simple, apart from 
the ground of relativity. And the Protagorean dictum brings 
to view these subjective conditions, as being essential, no less 
than the objective, to belief and disbelief. 

Protagoras would have agreed with Plato as to combustion— 
that there were certain antecedent conditions under 
which he fully expected it, and certain other condi- 
tions under which he expected with confidence that 
it would not occur. Only he would have declared this (assum- 
ing him to speak conformably to his own theory) to be his 
own full belief and conviction, derived from certain facts and 
comparisons of sense, which he also knew to be shared by 
most other persons. He would have pronounced farther, 
that those who held opposite opinions were in his judgment 
wrong: but he would have recognised that their opinion was 
true to themselves, and that their belief must be relative to 


Reply of 
Protagoras to 
the Platonic 
objections. 


Subject is not eliminated altogether, 
but becomes a constant quantity, and 
therefore escapes separate notice. An 
Objective absolute (7. 6. without Subject 
altogether) is an impossibility. 

In the Aristotelian sense of φύσει, it 
would be correct to say that Language, 
or Naming in genere, is natural to 
man. No human society has yet been 
found without some language—some 
hames—some speech employed and 
understood by each individual mem- 
ber. But many different varieties of 
speech will serve the purpose, not 


indeed with equal perfection, yet 
tolerably : enough to enable a society 
to get on. The uniformity (τὸ φύσει) 
here ceases. Τὸ a certain extent, the 
objects and agencies which are named, 
are the same in all societies: to a 
certain extent different. If we were 
acquainted with all the past facts re- 
specting the different languages which 
have existed or do exist on the globe, 
we should be able to assign the reason 
which brought each particular Nomen 
into association with its Nomtnatum. 
But this past history is lost. 
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causes operating upon their minds. Farthermore, he would 
have pointed out, that combustion itself, with its antecedents, 
were facts of sense, relative to individual sentients and ob- 
servers, remembering and comparing what they had observed. 
This would have been the testimony of Protagoras (always 
assuming him to speak in conformity with his own theory), but 
it would not have satisfied Plato: who would have required 
a peremptory, absolute affirmation, discarding all relation to 
observers or observed facts, and leaving no scope for error or 

fallibility. | 
Those who agree with Plato on this question, impugn the 
sentiments doctrine of Protagoras as effacing all real, intrinsic, 
of Belicf'and distinction between truth and falsehood. Such ob- 
jectors make it a charge against Protagoras, that he 


nds of does not erect his own mind into a peremptory and 


disbelic’, (© infallible measure for all other minds.* He expressly 


se itecext Lecognises the distinction, so far as his own mind is 
ee concerned: he admits that other men recognise it 
also, each for himself. Nevertheless, to say that, all men re- 
cognise one and the same objective distinction between truth 
and falsehood, would be to contradict palpable facts. Each 
man has a standard, an ideal of truth in his own mind: but 
different men have different standards. The grounds of belief, 
though in part similar with all men, are to a great extent dis- 
similar also: they are dissimilar even with the same man, at 
different periods of his life and circumstances. What all men 
have in common is the feeling of belief and the feeling of 
disbelief: the matters believed or disbelieved, as well as the 
ideal standard to which any new matter presented for belief 
or disbelief is referred, differ considerably. By rational dis- 
cussion—by facts and reasonings set forth on both sides, as in 
the Platonic dialogues—opinions may be overthrown or modi- 
fied; dissentients may be brought into agreement, or at least 
each may be rendered more fully master of the case on both 


® To illustrate the impossibility of 
obtaining any standard absolute and 
purely objective, without reference to 
any judging Subject, 1 had transcribed 
a passage from Steinthal’s work on the 
Classification of Human Languages; 


but I find it too long for a note. 

Steinthal, Charakteristik der Haupt- 
sachlichen Typen des Sprachbaues, 
2nd edit. Berlin, 1860, pp. 313-314- 
315- 
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sides. But this dialectic, the Platonic question and answer, 
is itself an appeal to the free action of the individual mind. 
The questioner starts from premisses conceded by the 
respondent. He depends upon the acquiescence of the re- 
spondent for every step taken in advance. Such a proceeding 
is relative, not absolute: coinciding with the Protagorean 
formula rather than with the Platonic negation of it.» No 
man ever claimed the right of individual judgment more em- 
phatically than Sokrates: no man was ever more special in 
adapting his persuasions to the individual persons with whom 


he conversed. 


The grounds of belief, according to Protagoras, relative to 


the individual, are not the same with all men at all 
But it does not follow (nor does Protagoras 
appear to have asserted) that they vary according to 
the will or inclination of the individual. 
impugning this doctrine, reasons as if these two 
things were one and the same—as if, according to 
Protagoras, a man believed whatever he chose.° 
This, however, is not an exact representation of the 


times. 


b See the striking passages in the 


Gorgias, pp. 472 B, 474 B, 482 B; 
Thesetétus, p. 171 Ὁ. 


Also in proclaiming the necessity of | 
specialty of adaptation to individual - 


minds—Plato, Phedrus, pp. 271-272, 
277 B. 

¢ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 387-389, where 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς is considered as equivalent 
to ὡς ἂν ἡμεῖς βουλώμεθα---- ἂν ἡμεῖς 
BovafOwuev—both of them being op- 
posed to οἷον ἐπεφύκει---τὸ κατὰ φύσιν 
—idlay αὐτῶν φύσιν ἔχουσαι. 

The error here noted is enumerated 
by Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill, among the 
specimens of Fallacies of Confusion, 
in his System of Logic, Book v. ch. vi. 

. 381. 
2 othe following is an argument of 
Descartes to prove, in his a priori 
manner, the being of a God. The 
conception (says he) of an infinite 
Being proves the real existence of such 
a Being. For if there be not really 
any such Being, I must have made the 
conception: but if I could make it, I 
can also unmake it—which evidently 
is not true: therefore there must be, 


VOL. II. 


Protagoras 
did not 
affirm, that 
Belief de- 
pended upon 
the will or 


Plato, in 


CaCI ILIUL 
vidual, but 
that it was 
relative to 
the circum- 
stances of 
each ind{- 
vidual mind, 


externally to myself, an archetype 
from which the conception is derived. 
In this argument (which, it may be 
observed, would equally prove the 
existence of ghosts and witches) the 
ambiguity is in the pronoun I; by 
which, in one place, is to be under- 
stood my will—in another, the laws of 
my nature. If the conception, existing 
as it does in my mind, has no original 
without, the conclusion must unques- 
tionably follow that 7 made it—that 
is, the laws of my nature must have 
spontaneously evolved it: but that my 
will made it would not follow. Now 
when Descartes afterwards adds, that 
I cannot unmake the conception, he 
means that I cannot get rid of it by 
an act of my will—which is true, but 
is not the proposition required. I can 
as much unmake this conception as 
I can any other: no conception, which 
I have once had, can I ever dismiss 
by mere volition; but what some of 
the laws of my nature have produced, 
other laws, or those same laws in other 
circumstances, may, and often do, sub- 
sequently efface.” 
211, 
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doctrine “Homo Mensura:” which does not assert the volun- 
tary or the arbitrary, but simply the relative as against the 
absolute. What a man believes does not depend upon his 
own will or choice: it depends upon an aggregate of circum- 
stances, partly peculiar to himself, partly common to him 
with other persons more or fewer in number: upon his age, 
organisation, and temperament—his experience, education, 
historical and social position—his intellectual powers and ac- 
quirements—his passions, and sentiments of every kind, ὅσ. 
These and other ingredients—analogous, yet neither the same 
nor combined in the same manner, even in different indivi- 
duals of the same time and country, much less in those of 
different times and countries—compose the aggregate deter- 
mining grounds of belief or disbelief in every one. Hach 
man has in his mind an ideal standard of truth and falsehood : 
but that ideal standard, never exactly the same in any two 
men, nor in the same man at all times, often varies in dif- 
ferent men to a prodigious extent. Now it is to this standard 
in the man’s own mind that those reasoners refer who main- 
tain that belief is relative. They do not maintain that it is 
relative simply to his wishes, or that he believes and disbe- 
heves what he chooses. 

When Plato says that combustibility and secability of ob- 
jects are properties fixed and determinate,® this is perfectly 


4 To show how constantly this Pro- 
tagorean dictum is misconceived, as if 
Protagoras had said that things were 
to each individual what he was pleased 
or chose to represent them as being, 
I transcribe the following passage 
from Lassalle’s elaborate work on 
Herakleitus (vol. ii. p. 381)—‘“* Des 
Protagoras Prinzip ist es, dass iiber- 
haupt Nichts Objektives ist; dass 
vielmehr alles Beliebige was Einem 
scheint, auch fiirihn sey. Dies Selbst- 
setzen des Subjekts ist die einzige 
Wahrheit der Dinge, welche an sich 
selbst Nichts Objektives haben, son- 
dern zur gleichgiiltigen Flache ge- 
worden sind, auf die das Subjekt 
willkiihrlich und beliebig seine Cha- 
raktere schreibt.” 

Protagoras does not (as is here 
asserted) deny the Objective: he only 


insists on looking at it in conjunction 
with, or measured by, some Subject; 
and that Subject, not simply as desir- 
ing or preferring, but clothed in all 
its attributes. 

© ‘When Plato asserts not only that 
Objects are absolute and not relative 
to any Subject—but that the agencies 
or oe of Objects are also abso- 
lute—he carries the doctrine farther 
than modern defenders of the absolute. 
M. Cousin, in the eighth and ninth 
Lectures of his Cours de Philosophie 
Morale au 18™* Siécle, lays down the 
contrary, maintaining that objects and 
essences alone are absolute, though 
unknowable; but that their agencies 
are relative and knowable. 

“Nous savons qu'il existe quelque 
chose hors de nous, parceque nous ne 
pouvons expliquer nos perceptions sans 
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true, as meaning that a certain proportion of the facts of sense 
affect in the same way the sentient and appreciative ractsots 
powersof each individual,determining the likebelief _ 


in every man who has ever experienced them. Mea- cut) 
suring and weighing are sensible facts of this cha- diferent to 
. ; different 
racter: seen alike by all, and conclusive proofs to all. subjects, 
But this implies, to a certain point, fundamental unanimity. 


uniformity in the individual sentients and judges. Wheresuch 
condition is wanting—wherethere is a fundamental difference 
in thesensibleapprehension manifested by differentindividuals 
—the unanimity is wanting also. Such is the case in regard 
to colours and other sensations: witness the peculiar vision of 
Dalton and many others. The unanimity in the first case, the 
discrepancy in the second, is alike an aggregate of judgments, 
each individual, distinct, and relative. You pronounce an 
opponent to be in error: but if you cannot support your 
opinion by evidence or authority which satisfies his senses or 
his reason, he remains unconvinced. Your individual opinion 
stands good to you ; his opinion stands good to hem. You think 
that he ought to believe as you do, and in certain cases you 
feel persuaded that he will be brought to that result by future 
experience, which of course must be relative to him and to 


les rattacher & des causes distinctes 
de nous-mémes: nous savons de plus 
que ces causes, dont nous ne connais- 
sons pas d’ailleurs l’essence, produisent 
les effets, les plus variables, les plus 
divers, ef méme les plus contratres, 
selon qu’elles rencontrent telle ow telle 
nature du sujet. Mais savons nous 
quelque chose de plus? et méme, vi 
le caractére indéterminé des causes 
que nous concevons dans les corps, 
Aa quelque chose de plus & savoir? 

a-t-il lieu de nous enquérir si nous 
percevons les choses telles qu’elles sont ? 
Non, évidemment. Je ne dis pas que 
le probléme est insoluble: je dis χι τὶ 
est absurde, et renferme une contradic- 
tion. Nous ne savons pas ce que ces 
causes sont en elles-mémes, et la raison 
nous défend de chercher & les con- 
naitre: mais il est bien évidenta priori, 
qu’elles ne sont pas en elles-mémes 
ce qu’elles sont par rapport ἃ nous: 
puisque la présence au sujet modifie 
nécessairement leur action. Supprimez 


tout sujet pensant, ces causes agiraient 
encore, puisqu’elles continueraient 
d’existcr: mais elles agiraient autre- 
ment: elles seraient encore des qualités 
et des propriétés, mais qui ne ressem- 
bleraient & rien de ce que nous con- 
naissons. Le feu ne manifesterait 
aucune des propri¢tés que nous lui 
connaissons: que seroit-i1? C’est ce 

ue nous ne saurons jamais. C’est 

‘ailleurs peut-étre un probléme qui 
ne répugne pas seulement ἃ la nature 
de notre esprit mais ἃ ’essence méme 
des choses. Quand méme en effet on 
supprimerait par la pensée tous les 
sujets sentans, il faudrait encore ad- 
mettre que nul corps ne manifesterait 
ses propricetés autrement qu’en relation 
avec un sujet quelconque, et dans ce 
cas ses proprictés ne seraient encore que 
relatives: en sorte qu’il’me parait. fort 
raisonnable d’admettre que les pro- 
priétés déterminées des corps n'exsstent 
pas indépendamment d’un sujet quel- 
congue.” 

21, ἃ 
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his appreciative powers. He entertains the like persuasion 
in regard to you. 


It is thus that Sokrates, in the first half of the Kratylus, 
lays down his general theory that names have a 
natural and inherent propriety: and that naming is 
a process which cannot be performed except in one 


Sokrates ex- 
“files his 
7 of the 


3 
" the 
Name-Form. 


Hesttempts WAY. He at the same time announces that his 
inherent theory rests upon a principle opposed to the “ Homo 
rectitude of i 

many exis- Mensura” of Protagoras. He then proceeds to illus- 
Hl etymo~ trate his doctrine by exemplification of many par- 


sitions. ticular names, which are alleged to manifest a pro- 


priety of signification in reference to the persons or matters 
to which they are applied. Many of these are proper names, 
but some are common names or appellatives. Plato regards 
the proper names as illustrating, even better than the common, 
the doctrine of inherent rectitude in naming: especially the 
names of the Gods, with respect to the use of which Plato 
was himself timidly scrupulous—and the names reported by 
Homer as employed by the Gods themselves. We must re- 
member that nearly all Grecian proper names had some 
meaning: being compounds or derivatives from appellative 
nouns. 

The proper names are mostly names of Gods or Heroes : 
then follow the names of the celestial bodies (conceived as 
Gods), of the elements, of virtues and vices,&c. All of them, 
however, both the proper and the common names, are de- 
clared to be compound, or derivative; presupposing other 
simple and primitive names from which they are formed.! 


‘ See the Introduction to Pape’s 
Worterbuch der Griechischen Higen- 
namen. 

Thus Proklus observes :— “ The 
recklessness about proper names is 
shown in the case of the man who 
gave to his son the name of Athan- 
ΒΒ." (Proklus, Schol. ad Kratyl. 

. 5, ed. Boiss.) Proklus adopts the 

istinction between divine and human 
names, citing the authority of Plato in 
Kratylus. The words of Proklus are 
remarkable, ad Timeun, ii. p. 197, 


Schneid. Oixeia yap ἐστιν ὀνόματα 
πάσῃ τάξει τῶν πραγμάτων, θεῖα μὲν τοῖς 
θείοις, διανοητὰ δὲ τοῖς διανοητοῖς, 
δοξαστὰ δὲ τοῖς δοξαστοῖς. See Timseus, 
Ῥ. 29 Β. Compare also Kratylus, 
p. 400 E, and Philébus, p. 12 C. 
When Plato (Kratylus, pp. 391-392; 
compare Phadrus, p. 252 A) cites the 
lines of Homer mentioning appella- 
tions bestowed by the Gods, I do not 
understand him, as Grafenhahn and 
others do, to speak in mockery, but 
bond fide. The affirmation of Clemens 
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Sokrates declares the fundamental theory on which the pri- 
mitive roots rest; and indicates the transforming processes, 
whereby many of the names are deduced or combined from 
their roots. But these processes, though sometimes reason- 
able enough, are in a far greater number of instances forced, 
arbitrary, and fanciful. The transitions of meaning imagined, 
and the structural transformations of words, are alike strange 


and violent.® 


Alexandrinus (Stromat. i. 104) gives a 
probable account of Plato’s belief :— 
Ὃ Πλάτων καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς διαλεκτὸν 
ἀπονέμει τινὰ, μάλιστα μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν 
ὀνειράτων τεκμαιρόμενος καὶ τῶν χρι 
μῶν. See Grafenhahn, Geschichte 
= Klassischen Philologie, vol. i. p. 
. 176. 

When we read the views of some 
learned modern philologists, such as 
Godfrey Hermann, we cannot be sur- 
prised that manyGreeks in the Platonic 
age should believe in an ὀρθότης dvo- 
μάτων applicable to their Gods and 
Heroes :—“ Unde intelligitur, ex no- 
minibus naturam et munia esse cog: 
noscenda Deorum: Nec Deorum tan- 
tum, sed etiam heroum, omninoque 
rerum omnium, nominibus q us propria 
vocantur appellatarum” (De Mytho- 
logié Grecorum Antiquissimaé — in 
Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 167). 

“ΒΥ euch, Ihr Hernn, kann man das Wesen 


Gewohnlich aus dem Nahmen lesen,” &c. 
Goethe, Faust. 


See a remarkable passage in Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koliten, c. 22, p. 1119 ΕἾ, 
respecting the essential rectitude and 
indispensable employment of the sur- 
names and appellations of the Gods. 

The supposition of a mysterious 
inherent eelation. between Names and 
the things named, has found acceptance 
among expositors of many different 
countries, 

M. Jacob Salvador (Histoire des 
Institutions de Moyse, B. x. vol. iii. 
p. 136) says respecting the Jewish 
Cabbala :—‘“ Que dirai-je de leur 
Cabbale? mot signifiant aussi tradt- 
tion? Elle se composait originaire- 
ment de tous les principes abstraits 
qui ne se répandent pas chez le vul- 

ire : elle tomba bientét dans la folie. 

acher quelques idées metaphysiques 
sous les figures les plus bizarres, et 
prendre ensuite une peine infinie pour 


retrouver ces idées premitres: s’ima- 
giner qu'il existe entre les noms et les 
choses une corrélation inévitable, et 
que la contexture littérale des livres 
sacrés par example, doit éclairer sur 
l’essence méme et sur tous les secrets 
du Dieu qui les a dictés: tourmenter, 
dés-lors, chaque phrase, chaque mot, 
chaque lettre, avec la méme ardeur 
qu’on met de nos jours ἃ décomposer 
et & recomposer tous les corps de la 
nature: enfin, aprés avoir établi la 
corrélation entre les mots et les choses, 
croire qu’en changeant, disposant, com- 
binant, ces mots, on traverse de pré- 
tendus canaux d’influence gui les 
unissent & ces choses, et qu’on agit sur 
elles: voila, ce me semble les princi- 
pales prétensions de cette ean de 
science occulte, échappée de l’Egypte, 
qui a dévoré beaucoup de bons esprits, 
et qui d’une part, donne la main & la 
théologie, d’autre part ἃ l’astrologie et 
aux combinaisons magiques.” 

& I cite various specimens of the 
etymologies given by Plato :— 

1. ᾿Αγαμέμνων---ὁ ἀγαστὸς κατὰ τὴν 

iwovhy—in consequence of his pa- 
tience in remaining (μονὴ) with his 
army before Troy (p. 395 B). 

2. ᾿Ατρεὺς --- κατὰ τὸ ἀτειρὲς, καὶ 
ἄτρεστον, καὶ ἀτηρόν (p. 395 C). 

3. Πέλοψ---ὅ τὸ ἐγγὺς (πέλας) μόνον 
ὁρῶν καὶ τὸ παραχρῆμα (p. 395 D). 

4. Ἰάνταλο----ταλάντατος (p. 395 E). 

5. Ζεὺς----Δία---Ζῆνα---δ ὃν 4 ἣν ἀεὶ. 

ἰσι τοῖς ζῶσιν ὑπάρχει---ΑὙΘΒ1 unum 
debuerit esse vocabulumA:a(jva. Stall- 
baum, ad p. 396 A. Proklus admired 
these etymologies (ad Timseum, Ii. p. 
226, ed Schneid.) 

6. Οἱ 6eo1—Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, 
Uranus—épavres αὐτὰ πάνπα ἀεὶ ἰόντα 
δρόμῳφ καὶ θέοντα, ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς 
φύσεως τῆς τοῦ θεῖν θεοὺς ᾳὐτοὺς 
᾿ Ὀνομάσαι (p. 397 D) 


7. Aaluoves—bri pévipot καὶ δαή- 
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Such is the light in which these Platonic etymologies 
appear to a modern critic. But such was not the light in 


wv, δαίμονας αὐτοὺς wi 
(Hesiod) p. 398 B. 

8. *Hpws—either from ἔρως, as one 
sprung from the union of Gods with 
human females: or from ἐρωτᾷν or 
efpew,—from oral or rhetorical attri- 
butes, as being ῥήτορες καϊἐρωτητικοί 
Ῥ. 398 D). 

9. Algidos—Ad φίλος (p. 399 B). 

10. “AvOpwros—é ἀναθρῶν ἃ ὄπωπεν 
(p. 399 Ο). £8 

11. Wuxi—ea double derivation is 
proposed: first, τὸ ἀνάψυχον, next, ἃ 
second, 1.6. ψυχὴτεφυσέχη, ἣ φύσιν 
ὀχεῖ καὶ ἔχει, which second is declared 
to be τεχνικώτερον, and the former to 
be ridiculous (p. 400 A-B). 

12. Σῶμα--τὸ σῆμα τῆς ψυχῆς, be- 
cause the soul is buried in the body. 
Or σῶμα, that is, preserved or guarded 
by the body as by an exterior wall, in 
order that it may expiate wrongs of ἃ 
preceding life (p. 400 C). 

13. The first imposer of names was 
a philosopher who followed the theory 
of Herakleitus — perpetual flux of 
everything. Pursuant to this theory 
he gaye to various Gods the names 
Kronos, Rhea, Tethys, &c., all signify- 
ing flux (p. 402 A-D). 

14. Various derivations of the names 
Poseidon, Hades or Pluto, Persephoné 
or Pherrephatta, &c., are given (pp. 
404-405); also of Apollo, so as to fit 
on to the four functions of the last- 
named God, μουσικὴ, μαντικὴ, ἰατρικὴ, 
τοξική (p. 406), : 

15. Μοῦσα---μουσικὴ, from μῶσθαι 
(recognised in Liddell and Scott from 
dw). ᾿Αφροδίτη from ἀφροῦ eae 
the Hesiodic derivation (p. 406 B-D). 

16, ᾿Αὴρ---ὅτι αἴρει τὰ ἀπὸ Tis yis— 
® ὅτι ἀεὶ ῥεῖ---νλ ὅτι πνεῦμα ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
γίνεται péovros — quasi ἀητόῤῥουν--- 
Αἰθὴρ---ὅτι ἀεὶ θεῖ wep) τὸν ἀέρα ῥέων 
(p. 410 B-C). 

17. Φρόνησις----φορᾶς καὶ ῥοῦ νόησις, 
or, τὸ ὄνησιν ὑπολαβεῖν φορᾶς. This 
and the following are put as deriva- 
tives from the Herakleitean theory 
(p. 411 Ὁ). Nénows=rod νέον ears. 
Σωφροσύνη---σωτηρία φρονήσεως, This 
is recognised by Aristotle in the 
Nikom. Ethica, vi. 5. 

18. ᾿Ἐπιστήμη--Ξἐπιστημένη---ὡς φε- 

τοῖς πράγμασιν 

χῆς (p. 412 A). 


19. Δικαιοσύνη----πὶ τῇ τοῦ δικαίου 
συνέσει (p. 412 Ο). 

20. ΚακίαΞξετὸ κακῶς ἰόν. Δειλία---- 
τῆς ψυχῆς δεσμὸς loxupds—b δεῖ λίαν. 
᾿Αρετἠξεἀειρείτη---(δαῦ which has an 
easy and constant flux, or perhaps 
aiperh (p. 415 B-D). Αἰσχρὸν---τὸ 
ἀεισχοροῦν---τὸ ἀεὶ ἴσχον τὸν ῥοῦν 
(p. 410 Β). Σύμφερον--ετὴν ἅμα φορὰν 


τς καὶ λύον τὸ τέλος 
(p. 417 C-E). BaAaSepby—=7d βλάπτον 
τὸν ῥοῦν. 

The names of favourable import are 
such as designate facility of the uni- 
versal flux, according to the Hera- 
kleitean theory. The names of un- 
favourable import designate obstruc- 
tion of the flux. 

21. Zvybv==bvoydv (p. 418 D). 

22. Εὐφροσύνη — arb τοῦ εὖ τοῖς 


εὐφεροσύνη (p. 419 Ὁ). 

23. Θυμὸς ----ἀπὸ τῆς θύσεως καὶ 
(έσεως τῆς ψυχῆς. ᾿Ἐπιθυμία--- ἐπὶ 
τὸν θυμὸν ἰοῦσα δύναμις (p. 419 ἘΠ). 

24. Τὸ Sv==7d οὗ τυγχάνει ζήτημα, 
τὸ ὄνομα. ᾿Ονομαστὸὺν-Ξεὸν, οὗ 


ζητεῖν) (p. 421 A). 

25. ᾿Αληθεία---θεία ἄλη, Or ἡ θεία τοῦ 
ὄντος φορά. Ψεῦδος from εὕδειν, with 
ψῖ prefixed, as being the opposite of 
movement and flux (p. 421 B-C). 

26. Several derivations of names are 
given by Sokrates, as founded upon the 
theory opposed to Herakleitus—t. e. 
the theory that things were not in 
perpetual flux, but stationary :— 

᾿Ἐπιστήμη ----ὅτι ἵστησιν — — 
τοῖς πράγμασι τὴν ψυχήν. 

Ἰστορία---ὅτι ἵστησι τὸν | 

Πιστὸὺν---ἰστᾷν παντάπασι 

Μνήμη---μονὴ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ (437 A-C). 

27. We found before that some names 
of good attributes were founded on the 
Herakleitean theory. But there are 
ele names of bad attributes founded 
on it. 

᾿ΑμαθίαΞεΞὴ τοῦ ἅμα θεῷ ἰόντος πορεία. 

᾿Ακολασίαξεῇ ἀκολουθία τοῖς πράγ» 
μασιν (p. 437 Ο). ; 

okrates contrasts the two theories 

of στάσις and κίνησις, and says that he 
believes the first Name-Givers to have 
ppbortoned names in conformity to the 
eory of κίνησις, but that he thinks 
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which they appeared either to the ancient Platonists, or to 
critics earlier than the last century. The Platonists these transi- 
even thought them full of mysterious and recondite viclenttes 


. . . . ‘. modern 
wisdom. Dionysius of Halikarnassus highly com- "reader. They 
no 


mends Plato for his speculations on etymology, espe- appear 80 to 
cially in the Kratylus.* Plutarch cites some of the eee 
most singular etymologies in the Kratylus as serious ons ee 
and instructive. The modesty of the Protagorean ee 

formula becomes here especially applicable: for so peers 


complete has been the revolution of opinion, that Sephist. 

the Platonic etymologies are now treated by most critics as 
too absurd to have been seriously intended by Plato, even 
as conjectures. Itis called “a valuable discovery of modern 
times’’ (so Schleiermacheri terms it) that Plato meant all or 


they were mistaken in adopting that 
theory (p. 439 Οὐ. 

Ὁ Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. s. 16, 
p. 196, Schaefer. τὰ κράτιστα δὲ νέμω, 
ὡς πρώτῳ τὸν ὑπὲρ ἐτυμολογίας εἰσά- 
γοντι λόγον, Πλάτωνι τῷ 


About Plato’s etymologies, as se- 
riously intended, see Plutarch, De Iside 
et Osiride, p. 37 5 C-D-E, with the note 
of Wyttenbach. Harris, in his Hermes 
(pp. 369-370-407), alludes to the ety- 
mologies of Plato in the Kratylus as 
being ingenious, though disputable, 
but not at all as being derisory cari- 
catures. Indeed the etymology of 
Scientia, which he cites from Scaliger, 
p. 370, is quite as singular as any in 
the Kratylus, Sydenham (Notes to 
the translation of Plato’s Philébus, 
Ῥ. 3 > calls the Kratylus “a dialogue, 
in which is taught the nature of things, 
as well the permanent as the transient, 
from a supposed etymology of names 
and words.” 

I find, in the very instructive com- 
ments of Bishop Colenso on the Pen- 
tateuch (Part iv. ch. 24. p. 250), & 
citation from St.Augustine, illustrating 
the view which I believe Plato to have 
taken of these etymologies; “Quo loco 
prorsus non arbitror pretereundum, 
quod pater Valerius animadvertit ad- 
mirans; in quorundam rusticanorum 
[ἐ6. Africans, near Carthage] collocu- 
tione. Cum enim alter alteri dixisset 


Salus—queesivit ab eo, qui et Lating 
nosset et Punicé, quid esset Salus: re- 
sponsum est, Tria. Tum ille agnoscens 
cum gaudio, salutem nostram esse Tri- 
nitatem, convenientiam linguarum non 
fortuitu sic sonuisse arbitratus est, sed 
occultissima dispensatione diving pro- 
videntis—ut cum Latiné nominatur 
Salus, ἃ Punicis intelligantur Tria —et 
cum Punici lingu&é sué Tria nominant 
2 Latinis intelligatur Salus, Sed hee 
verborum convenientia, sive provenerit 
sive provisa sit, non pertinaciter agen- 
dum est ut ei quisque consentiat, sed 
quantum interpretantis elegantiam hila- 
ritas audientis admittit.” 

So in the etymologies of the Kra- 
tylus: Plato follows out threads of 
analogy,which,with indulgent hearers, 
he reckons will be sufficient for proof: 
and which, even when not accepted as 
proof, will be pleasing to the fancy of 
unbelieving hearers, as they are to his 
own. There is no intention to cari- 
cature: no obvious absurdities piled 
up with a view to caricature. 

i Schleiermacher, Introduction to 
Kratylus, vol. iv. p. 6: “ Dagegen ist 
viel gewonnen durch die Entdeckung 
neuerer Zeiten,” &c. To the same pur- 
pose, Zeller, Griech. Philos., part ii. 
Ῥ. 402, edit. 2nd, and Brandis, Ge- 
schichte der Griech.-Romischen Philo- 
sophie, part ii. sect. cvii. p. 285. 

Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Platon. Ora- 
tylum, p. 4, says: “ Quod mirum est non 
esse abiisanimadversum, qui Platonem 
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most of them as mere parody and caricature. We are now 
told that it was not Plato who misconceived the analogies, 
conditions, and limits, of etymological transition, but others; 
whom Plato has here set himself to expose and ridicule, by 
mock etymologies intended to parody those which they had 
proposed as serious. If we ask who the persons thus ridiculed 
were, we learn that they were the Sophists, Protagoras, or 
Prodikus, with others; according to Schleiermacher, Anti- 


sthenes among them.* 


putaverunt de linguew et vocabulorum 
origine hoc libro suam sententiam ex- 
plicare voluisse. Isti enim adeo nihil 
senserunt irrisionis, ut omnia atque 
singula pro philosophi decretis ven- 
ditarint, ideoque ei absurdissima que- 
que commenta affinxerint. Ita Me- 
nagius, nec Tiedemannus in Argum. 
Dial. Plat. multo rectius judicat. Irri- 
sionem primi senserunt Garnierius et 
Tennemann,” &c. Stallbaum, more- 
over, is perpetually complaining in his 
notes, that the Etymological Lexicons 
adopt Plato’s derivations as genuine. 
Ménage (ad Diogen. Laert. iii. 25) 
declares most of the etymologies of 
Plato in the Kratylus to be ψευδέτυμα, 
but never hints at the supposition 
that they are intended as caricatures. 
During the centuries between Plato 
and Ménage, men had become more 
critical on the subject of etymology ; 
in the century after Ménage, they had 
become more critical still, as we may 
see by the remarks of Turgot on the 
etymologies of Ménage himself. 

The following are the remarks of 
Turgot, in the article ‘Etymologie’ 
(Encycl. Franc. in Turgot’s collected 
works, vol. iii. Ὁ. 33): “ Menage est un 
exemple frappant des absurdités dans 
lesquelles on tombe, en adoptant sans 
choix ce que suggere la malheureuse 
facilité de supposer tout ce qui est pos- 
sible: car il est trés vrai qu'il ne fait 
aucune supposition dont la possibilité 
ne soit justifiée par des exemples. 
Mais nous avons prouve, qu’en multi- 
pliant ἃ volonté les altérations inter- 
médiaires, soit dans le son, soit dans la 
signification, il est aisé de dériver un 
mot quelconque de tout autre mot 
donné. C’est le moyen d’expliquer tout, 
et dés-lors de ne rien expliquer : c'est le 
moyen aussi de justifier tous les mépris 


de l’ignorance.” 

Steinhart (Einleitung zum Kratylus, 
Pp. 551-552) agrees with Stallbaum to 
a certain extent, that Plato in the 
Kratylus intended to mock and cari- 
cature the bad etymologists of his own 
day; yet also that parts of the Kra- 
tylus are seriously intended. And he 
declares it almost impossible to draw 
a line between the serious matter and 
the caricature. 

It appears to me that the Platonic 
critics here exculpate Plato from the 
charge of being ἃ bad etymologist, 
only by fastening upon him another 
intellectual defect quite as serious. 

Dittrich, in his Dissertation De Cra- 
tylo Platonis, Leipsic, 1841, adopts the 
opinion of Schleiermacher and the other 
critics, that the etymological examples 
given in this dialogue, though Sokrates 
announces them as proving and illus- 
trating his own theory seriously laid 
down, are really bitter jests and 
mockery, intended to destroy it— 
“ hanc sententiam facetissimis et irri- 
sione plenis exemplis, dum compro- 
bare videtur, revera infringit ” (p. 12). 
Dittrich admits that Kratylus, who 
holds the theory derided, understands 
nothing of this acerbissima irristo (p. 
18). He thinks that Protagoras, not 
Prodikus nor Antisthenes, is the person 
principally caricatured (pp. 32-34-38). 

k Schleiermacher, Introd. to Kratyl. 
pp. 8-16; Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Krat, 
Pp. 17. Winckelmann suspects that 

ermogenes in the Kratylus is in- 
tended to represent Antisthenes (An- 
tisth. Fragment. p. 49). 

Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 866) says 
that the Pythagoreans were among the 
earliest etymologising philosophers, 
proposing such etymologies as now 
appear very absurd. 
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To me this modern discovery or hypothesis appears inad- 


missible. It rests upon assumptions at best gra- Dissent from 


tuitous, and in part incorrect: it introduces diffi- Nor 


Ε ΕΠ 
culties greater than those which it removes. We evry” 
find no proof that the Sophists ever proposed such 
etymologies as those which are here supposed to be ridiculed— 
or that they devoted themselves to etymology at all. If they 
etymologised, they would doubtless do so in the manner (to 
our judgment loose and fantastic) of their own time and of 
times long after them. But what ground have we for pre- 
suming that Plato’s views on the subject were more correct ? 
and that etymologies which to them appeared admissible, 
would be regarded by him as absurd and ridiculous ? 

Now if the persons concerned were other than the Sophists, 
scarcely any critic would have thought himself entitled to 
fasten upon them a discreditable reputation without some 
evidence. Of Prodikus we know (and that too chiefly from 
some sarcasms of Plato) that he took pains to distinguish 
words apparently, but not really, equivalent: and that such 
accurate distinction was what he meant by “rectitude of 
names” (Plato, Euthydém. 277 E.) Of Protagoras we know 
that he taught, by precept or example, correct speaking or 
writing: but we have no information that either of them pur- 
sued etymological researches, successfully or unsuccessfully.! 


! See a good passage of Winckel- | Stallbaum has another passage, p. 15, 
mann, Prolegg. ad Platon. Euthy- | wherein he says, “Jam vero quinam 
demum, p.xlvii., respecting Protagoras | fuerint philosophi isti atque etymologi, 
and Prodikus, as writers and critics on | qui in Cratylo ridenturetexploduntur, 
language. vulgo parum exploratum habetur.” He 
Stallbaum says, Proleg. ad Krat. | goes on to say that neither Prodikus 
p. 11:—*Quibus verbis haud dubié | nor Antisthenes is meant, but Prota- 
notantur Sophists; qui, neglectis gorasand the Protagoreans. To prove 
linguss elementis, derivatorum et com- | this he infers, from a passage in this 
positorum verborum originationem | dialogue (c. 11, p. 391 C), that Prota- 
temeré et ad suum arbitrium tracta- | goras had written a book wep) ὀρθότητος 
bant.” (p. 4):—“In Cratylo inepte: | rav ὀνομάτων (Heindorf and Schleier- 
etymologis specimina exhibentur,' macher, with better reason, infer from 
ita quidem ut haud quaquam dubitare | the passage nothing more than the 
liceat, quin ista omnia ad mentem so- ; circumstance that Protagoras taught 
histarum maximeque Protagoreorum  ὀρθοεπείαν or correct 5 ing and 
joculart imitatione explicata sint.” writing). The passage does not prove 
In spite of these confident asser- | this; but if it did, what did Prota- 
tions,-—first, that the Sophists are the | goras teach in the book? Stallbaum 
persons intended to be ridiculed, next, tells us :—“ Jam si queras, quid tan- 
that they deserved to be so ridiculed,— ᾿ dem Protagoras ipse de nominum ortu 
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Moreover this very dialogue (Kratylus) contains strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the Platonic etymologies could never 
have been intended to ridicule Protagoras. For these ety- 
mologies are announced by Sokrates as exemplifying and illus- 
trating a theory of his own respecting names: which theory 
(Sokrates himself expressly tells us) is founded upon the direct 
negation of the cardinal doctrine of Protagoras.™ That 
Sophist, therefore, could not have been ridiculed by any ap- 


plications, however extravagant, of a theory directly opposed 


to him.” 


Suppose it then ascertained that Plato intended to ridicule 


Plato did not 
intend to pro- 
pose mock- 
etymologies, 
or to deride 
any one. 


censuerit, fateor und conjecturd niten- 
dum esse, ut de hde re aliquid eruatur” 
(p. 17). Hethen proceeds to conjecture, 
from the little which we know respect- 
ing Protagoras, what that Sophist 
must have laid down upon the origin 
of names; and he finishes by assuming 
the very point which he ought to have 
proved :—“ ea ipso Cratylo intelligimus 
et cognoscimus, mox inter Protagorw 
amicos extitisse qui, inepté hec studia 
persequentes,non e verbis etnominibus 
mentis humans notiones elicere et 
illustrare, sed in verba et nomina sua 
ipsi decreta transferre et sic ea probare 
et confirmare niterentur. Qui quidem 
homines ἃ Platone hoc libro facetissima 
irrisione exagitantur,” &c. (p.17). I 
repeat, that in spite of Stallbaum’s 
confident assertions, he fails in giving 
the smallest proof that Protagoras or 
the Sophists proposed etymologies 
such as to make them a suitable butt 
for Plato on this occasion. Ast also 
talks with equal confidence and equal 
absence of proof about the silly and 
arbitrary etymological pete of 
the Sophists, which (he says) this 
dialogue is intended throughout to 
ridicule (Ast, Platon’s Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 253-254-204, &c.) 

τ Plato, Kratylus,c.4-5, pp.386-387. 

n Lassalle (Herakleitos, vol. ii. pp. 
379-384) asserts and shows very truly 
that Protagoras cannot be the person 
intended to be represented by Plato 
under the name of Kratylus, or as 


and humiliate some rash etymologists, there would 
still be no propriety in singling out the Sophists as 
his victims—except that they are obnoxious names, 


holding the opinion of Kratylus about 
names. Lassalle affirms that Plato 
intends Kratylus in the dialogue to 
represent Herakleitus himself(p.385); 
moreover he greatly extols the sagacity 
of Herakleitus for having laid down 
the principle, that “ Names are the 
essence of things,” in which principle 
Lassalle (so far as I understand him) 
himself concurs. 

Assuming this to be the case, we . 
should naturally suppose that if Plato 
intends to ridicule any one, by pre- 
senting caricatured etymologies as 
flowing from this principle, the person 
intended as butt must be Herakleitus 
himself. Notso Lassalle. He asserts 
as broadly as Stallbaum that it was 
Protagoras and the other Sophists who 
grossly abused the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus, for the purpose of confusing 
and perverting truth by arbitrary ety- 
mologies. His language is even more 
monstrous and extravagant than that 
of Stallbaum; yet he does not produce 
(any more than Stallhaum) the least 
fragment of | es that the Sophists or 
Protagoras did what he imputes to 
them (pp. 400-401-403-422). 

M.Lenormant,in his recent edition of 
the Kratylus (Comm. p.7-9), maintains 
also that neither the Sophists nor the 
Rhetors pretended to etymologise, nor 
are here ridiculed. But he ascribes to 
easy in διε Kratylus ἢ eee and 

eological purpose which I find it 
dificult to follow. 
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against whom every unattested accusation is readily Protagoras 

believed. But it is neither ascertained, nor (in my > ridiculed 
. : here. Neither 
judgment) probable, that Plato here intended to Benson 
ridicule or humiliate any one. The ridicule, if any understands 


the etymolo- 
was intended, would tell against himself more than sie as cari- 


against others. For he first begins by laying down oe 

a general theory respecting names: a theory unquestionably 
propounded as serious, and understood to be so by the 
critics :° moreover, involving someof his favourite and peculiar 
doctrines. It is this theory that his particular etymologies 
are announced as intended to carry out, in the way of illus- 
tration or exemplification. Moreover, he undertakes to prove 
this theory against Hermogenes, who declares himself strongly 
opposed to it: and he proves it by a string of arguments 
which (whether valid or not) are obviously given with a 
serious and sincere purpose of establishing the conclusion. 
Immediately after having established that there was a real 
rectitude of names, and after announcing that he would pro- 
ceed to enquire wherein such rectitude consisted,’ what sense 
or consistency would there be in his inventing a string of in- 
tentional caricatures announced as real etymologies? By 
doing this, he would be only discrediting and degrading the 
very theory which he had taken so much pains to inculcate 
upon Hermogenes. Instead of ridiculing Protagoras, he 
would ridicule himself and his own theory for the benefit of 
opponents generally, one among them being Protagoras: who 
(if we imagine his life prolonged), would have had the satis- 
faction of seeing a theory, framed in direct opposition to his 
doctrine, discredited and parodied by his own advocate. Her- 
mogenes, too (himself an opponent of the theory, though not 
concurring with Protagoras), if these etymologies were in- 
tended as caricatures, ought to be made to receive them as 
such, and to join in the joke at the expense of the persons 
derided. But Hermogenes is not made to manifest any sense 
of their being so intended: he accepts them all as serious, 
though some as novel and surprising, in the sime passive way 


© Schleiermacher, Introd. to Krat. pp. 7-10; Lassalle, Herakleit. ii. p. 387. 
P Plato, Kratylus, p. 391 B. 
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which is usual with the interlocutors of Sokrates in other 
dialogues. Farther, there are some among these etymologies 
plain and plausible enough, accepted as serious by all the 
critics.1 Yet these are presented in the series, without being 
parted off by any definite line, along with those which we are 
called upon to regard as deliberate specimens of mock- 
etymology. Again, there are also some, which, looking at their 
etymological character, are as strange and surprising as any 
in the whole dialogue: but which yet, from the place which 
they occupy in the argument, and from the plain language 
in which they are presented, almost exclude the supposition 


that they can be intended as jest or caricature." 


4 See, as an example, his derivation 
of Δίφιλος from Ad φίλος, p. 399: 
Μοῦσα, p. 4060: δαίμων, from δαήμων, 

. 398: for A φροδίτη he takes the 
Fiesiodic sianolony, p. 406. “Apns 
and ἅ ῥῥην (Ρ. 407). His derivation 
of αἰθὴρ---ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰεὶ θέειν (p. 410) is 
given twice by Aristotle (De Ceelo, i. 
3, p. 270, Ὁ. 22; Meteorol. i. 3, Ὁ. 339, 
b. 25) as well as in the Pseudo-Ari- 
stotle, De Mundo, p. 392, a. 8. None 
of the Platonic etymologies is more 
strange than that of ψυχὴ, quasi 
φυσέχη, ἀπὸ τοῦ Thy φύσιν ὀχεῖν καὶ 
ἔχειν (Krat. c. 37, p- 400). Yet 
Proklus cites this as serious, Scholia 
in Kratylum, p. 4, ed. Boissonnade. 
Plato, in the Treatise De Legibus, 
derives xdépos from χαρὰ, and νόμος 
from νοῦς or νόος (ii. 1, Ὁ. 654 A, xii. 8, 
Ρ. 957 D). 

r See Plato, Kratyl. c. 114, p. 
437 A-B. : 

This occurs in the latter portion of 
the dialogue carried on by Sokrates 
with Kratylus, and is admitted by 
Lassalle to be seriously meant by 
Plato: though Lassalle maintains that 
the etymologies in the first part of 
the dialogue (between Sokratee and 
Hermcegenes) are mere mockery and 
parody. (Lassalle, Herakl. der Dunkle, 
vol. ii. pp. 402-403). 

I venture to say that none of those 
Platonic etymologies, which Lassalle 
regards as caricatures, are more absurd 
than those which he here accepts as 
serious. Liddell and Scott in their 
Lexicon’ say about θυμὸς, “ probably 
rightly derived byPlato(Crat.419)from 


Lastly, 


θύω---ἀπὸ rhs Oboews καὶ ζέσεως τῆς 
ψυχῆς." Themannerin which Schleier- 
macher and Steinhart also (Einl. zum 
Kratylos, pp. 552-554), analysing this 
dialogue, represent Plato as passing 
backwards and forwards from mockery 
to earnest and from earnest to mockery, 
appears tome very singular: as well as 
the principle which Schleiermacher 
lays down (Introd. p.10), that Plato in- 
tended the general doctrines to be se- 
riously understood, and the particular 
etymological applications to be mere 
mockery and extravagance (um wer 
weiss welche Komodie aufzufiihren). 
What other philosopher has ever pro- 
pees serious doctrines, and then 
ollowed them up by illustrations 
knowingly and intentionally carica- 
tured so as to disparage the doctrines 
instead of recommending them? 

It is surely less difficult to believe 
that Plato conceived as plausible and 
admissible those etymologies which 
appear to us absurd. 

As ἃ specimen of the view enter- 
tained by able men of the seventeenth 
century respecting the Platonic and 
Aristotelian etymologies, see the 
Institutiones Logica é6f Burgersdicius, 
Lib. i. o. 25, not. 1, Lehrech (Die 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten,Parti. p. 
34-35) agrees with the .other com- 
mentators, that the Platonic etymo- 
logies in the Krafylus are caricatured 
to deride the boastful and arbitrary 
etymologies of the Sophists about 
language. But he too produces no 
evidence of such etymologies on the 
part of the Sophists; nay, what is 
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Kratylus, whose theory all these etymologies are supposed to 
be intended to caricature, is so far from being aware of this, 
that he cordially approves everything which Sokrates had 
said.* 

I cannot therefore accept as well-founded this “ discovery 
of modern times,” which represents the Platonic 
etymologies in the Kratylus as intentionally extra- 
vagant and knowingly caricatured, for the purpose 
of ridiculing the Sophists or others. In my judg- 
ment, Plato did not put them forward as extravagant, 
nor for the purpose of ridiculing any one, but as 
genuine illustrations of a theory of his own respect- 
ing names. It cannot be said indeed that he ad- 
vanced them as proof of his theory: for Plato seldom 
appeals to particulars, except when he has a theory to attack. 
When he has a theory to lay down, he does not generally 
recognise the necessity of either proving or verifying it by 
application to particular cases. His proof is usually de- 
ductive or derived from some more general principle asserted 
ἃ priort—some internal sentiment enunciated as a self 


Plato in- 
tended his 
theory as 


He 
10t cite 


proofs of a 
theory, but 
only as illus- 
trating what 
he means. 


remarkable, he supposes that both 
Protagoras and Prodikus agreed in 
the Platonic doctrine that names were 
φύσει (see pp. 17-19). 

* Plato, Kratylus, p.429 C. Stein- 
hart (Einleit. zum Krat. pp. 549-550) 
observes that both Kratylus and Her- 
mogenes are represented as under- 
standing seriously these etymologies 
which are now affirmed to be meant 
as caricatures. 

As specimens of Plato’s view re- 
specting admissible etymologies, we 
find him in Timeeus, p. 43 C, deriving 
αἴσθησις from ἀΐσσω: again in the 
same dialogue, ,p. 62 A, θερμὸς from 
κερματίζειν. “dn Legg. iv. 714, we 
have τὴν τοῦ vod διανομὴν ἐπονομά- 
ὥντες νόμον. In Pheedrus, p. 238 ©, 
we find ἔρῷς derived from 35" “755 

Aristotle derives tous from icopués, 
Histor. Animal. i. 13, f 493, & 22; 
also δίκαιον from δίχα, Ethic. Nikom. 
V. 7, 1132, & 31; μεθύειν---μετὰ τὸ 
θύειν, Athensous, ii. 40. The Pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise Περὶ Κόσμου (p. 


401, ἃ. 15) adopts the Platonic etymo- 
logy of Ala-Zijva as δι᾽ ὃν (ζῶμεν. 

Plutarch, De Primo Frigido, c. 9, 
Ῥ. 948, derives κνέφας from κενὸν 
φάους“. 

The Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
derives ἀκτὶς, the ray of the Sun, ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἐκτείνεσθαι, Meditat. viii. [γῇ 

The Stoics, who were fond οἵ etymo- 
logising, borrowed many etymologies 
from the Platonic Kratylus (Villoison, 
de Theologié Physic& Stoicorum, in 
Osann’s edition of Cornutus, De 
Naturié Deorum, p. 512). Specimens 
of the Stoic etymologies are given by 
the Stoic Balbus in Cicero, De Nat. 
Deorum, ii. 25-29 (64-73). 

Dahne (in his Darstellung der 
Judisch-Alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, i. p. 73 seq.) remarks on 
the numerous etymologies not merely 
propounded, but assumed as grounds 
of reasoning by Philo Judsous in com- 
menting upon the Pentateuch, etymo- 
logies totally inadmissible and often 
ridiculous. 
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justifying maxim. Particular examples serve to illustrate 
what the principle is, but are not required to establish its 
validity. But I believe that he intended his particular ety- 
mologies as bond fide guesses, more or less probable (like the 
developments in the Timeus, which he" repeatedly designates 
as εἰκότα, and nothing beyond): some certain, some doubtful, 
some merely novel and ingenious: such as would naturally 
spring from the originating afflatus of diviners (like Kuthy- 
phron, to whom he alludes more than once*) who stepped 
beyond the ordinary regions of human affirmation. Occa- 
sionally he proposes alternative and distinct etymologies: 
feeling assured that there was some way of making out the 


t See some passages in this very | given in the Kratylus (p. 397 D), as 
dialogue, Krat. pp. 436 E, 437 C,. well asin the Pythagorean Philolaus 


8 Ὁ. 
ter aneatle remarks that neither Hera- 
kleitus nor Plato were disposed to rest 
the proof of a general principle upon 
an induction of particulars (Hera- 
kleitos, p. 406.) 

« Spengel justly remarks (Art. Scr. 
p. 52) respecting the hypotheses of the 
Platonic commentators :—“ Platonem 
quidem liberare gestiunt, fals& ironia, 
non exanimisententié omnia inCratylo 
prolata esse dicentes. Sed preeter alia 
multa et hoc neglexerunt viri docti, 
easdem verborum originationes, quas 
in Cratylo, in ceteris quoque dialogis, 
ubi nullus est facetiis locus, et seria 
omnia aguntur, recurrere.” 

This passage is cited by K. Β΄. Her- 
mann, Geschichte und System der 
Platonischen Philosophie, not. 474, 
p. 656, Hermann’s own remarks on 
the dialogue pp. 494-497) are very 
indistinct, but he seems to agree with 
Schleiermacher in singling out Anti- 
sthenes as the object of attack. 

The third portion of Lehrech’s work, 
Ueber die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, 
cites numerous examples of the etymo- 
logies atterapted by the ancients, from 
Homer downwards, many of them 
eollected from the Etymologicon Mag- 
num. When we read the etymologies 

ropounded seriously by Greek and 
Tatin Po ite (especially rs 
Stoic Chrysippus), literary men, jurists 
and We shail not be astonished 
at those found in the PlatonicKratylus. 
The etymology of Θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ θεῖν. 


(see Boeckh, Philolaus, pp. 168-175), 
and repeated by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, is not more absurd than 
that of θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ θεῖναι, given by 
Herodot. ii. 52, and also repeated by 
Clemens, see Wesseling’s note. None 
of the etymologies of the Kratylus is 
more strange than that of Zets-Aia- 
Zijva (p. 390 B). Yet this is repro- 
duced in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Treatise, Περὶ Κόσμου Gp. 401, ἃ. 15), 
as well as by the Stoic Zeno (Diogen. 
Laert. vii. 147). The treatise of 
Cornutus, De Naturfi’ Deorum, with 
Osann’s Commentary, is instructive in 
enabling us to appreciate the taste of 
ancient times as to what was probable 
or admissible in etymology. There 
are few of the etymologies in the 
Kratylus more singuler than that of 
ἄνθρωπος from ἀναθρῶν ἃ ὕπωπεν. Yet 
this is cited by Ammonius as a per- 
fectly good derivation, ad Aristot, De 
Interpret. p. 103, b. 8, Schol. Bekk., 
and also in the Etymologicon Mag- 
num. 

x Compare Plato, Euthyphron, p. 
6D. Origination and invention often 
pass in Plato as the workings of an or- 
dinary mind (sometimes even a feeble 
mind) worked upon from without by 
aie pandas quite ταβοσιν from 
the internal force, reasoning, judgin 
testing, which belongs to a powerfal 
mind, See Phadrus, pp. 235 ©, 238 Ὁ, 
244 A; Timeus, p. 72 A; Menon, 
p. 81 A. 
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conclusion—but not feeling equally certain about his own way 
of making it out. The sentiment of belief attaches itself in 
Plato’s mind to general views and theorems: when he gives 
particular consequences as flowing from them, his belief 
graduates down through ‘all the stages between full certainty 
and the lowest probability, until in some cases it becomes little 
more than a fanciful illustration—like the mythes which he 
so often invents to expand and enliven these same general 
views.’ 

We must remember that Sokrates in the Kratylus ex- 
plicitly announces himself as having no formed goyrates an- 
opinion on the subject, and as competent only to [imsifes 
the prosecution of the enquiry, jointly with the (#2 
others. What he says must therefore be received __ 
as conjectures proposed for discussion. I see no 
groynd for believing that he regarded any of them, 
even those which appear to us the strangest, as 
being absurd or extravagant—or that he proposed any of 
them in mockery and caricature, for the purpose of deriding 
other Etymologists. Because these etymologies, or many of 
them at least, appear to us obviously absurd, we are not war- 
ranted in believing that they must have appeared so to Plato. 
They did not appear so (as I have already observed) to Diany- 
sius of Halikarnassus—nor to Diogenes, nor to the Platonists 
of antiquity, nor to any critics earlier than the seventeenth 
century.? By many of these critics they were deemed not 


of Plato. 


y Thave made some remarks to this λοντες μαντικὴν ἐκάλεσαν. 2. οἷωνι- 


effect upon the Platonic mythes in my 
notice of the Phsdon, see ch. xxiii. 
p. 191, ad Pheedon, p. 114. 

z Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verbor. c. 
16, p. 90, Reisk; Plutarch, De Isid. et 
Osir. 6. 60, p. 375. 

Proklus advises that those who wish 
to become dialecticians should begin 
with the study of the Kratylus (Schol. 
ad Kratyl. p. 3, ed. Boiss.) 

We read in the Phedrus of Plato 
(p. 244 B), in the second speech 
ascribed to Sokrates, two etymologies; 

; ᾿ derived from μανικὴ by 
the insertion of τ, which Sokrates 
declares to be done in bad taste, οἱ 


_ uh, Quasi olovoiorixh, from οἴησις, 
vous, ἱστορία. Compare the etymology 
of Ἔρως, p. 238 O. That theseare real 
trend chan for: which Plato believes to 
have taken place, is the natural and 
reasonable interpretation of the pas- 
sage. Cicero (Div. i. 1) alludes to the 
first of the two as Plato's real opinion: 
and Heindorf as well as Schleier. 
macher accept it in the same sense, 
while expressing their surprise at the 
want of etymological perspicacity in 
Plato, Ast and Stallbaum, on the con- 
trary, declare that these two etymo- 
logies are mere irony and mockery, 
spoken by Plato, ex mente Sophistarum, 
and intended as a sneer at the perverse 
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merely serious, but valuable. Nor are they more absurd than 
many of the etymologies proposed by Aristotle, by the Stoics, 
by the Alexandrine critics, by Varro, and by the grammaticn 
or literary men of antiquity generally; moreover, even by 


Plato himself in other dialogues dccasionally.* 


In deter- 


mining what etymologies would appear to Plato reasonable or 
admissible, Dionysius, Plutarch, Proklus, and Alkinous, are 
more likely to judge rightly than we: partly because they 


and silly Sophists. No reason is pro- 
duced by Ast and Stallbaum to justify 
this hypothesis, except that you cannot 
imagine “ Platonem tam cecum fuisse,” 
&c. To me this reason is utterly in- 
sufficient; and I contend, moreover, 
that sneers at the Sophists would be 
uite out of place in a speech, such as 
the palinode of Sokrates about Eros, 

5 See what Aristotle says about 
Πάντῃ in the first chapter of the 
treatise De Coslo: also about αὐτό- 
ματον from αὐτὸ μάτην, Physic. ii. 5, 
p. 197, b. 30. 

Stallbaum, after having compli- 
mented Plato for his talent in carica- 
turing the etymologies of others, ex- 
presses his surprise to find Aristotle 
reproducing some of these very cari- 
catures as serious, see Stallbaum’s note 
on Kratyl. p. 411 Εἰ. 

Respecting the etymologies proposed 
by learned and able Romans in and 
before the Ciceronian and Augustan 
age, Allius Stilo, Varro, Labeo, Ni- 
gidius, &c., see Aulus Gellius, xiii. 
10; Quintilian, Inst. Or. i. 5; Varro, 
de Lingua Latina. 

Even to Quintilian, the etymologies 
of Varro appeared preposterous; and 
he observes, in reference to those pro- 
posed by AZlius Stilo and by others 
afterwards, “Cui non post Varronem 
sit venia ?” (i. 6, 37). This critical 
remark, alike good-tempered and rea- 
sonable, might be applied with still 
greater pertinence to the Kratylus 
of Plato. In regard to etymology, 
more might have been expected from 
Varro than from Plato; for in the days 
of Plato etymological guesses were 
almost a novelty; while during the 
three centuries which elapsed between 
him and Varro, many such conjectures 
had been hazarded by variousscholars, 
and more or less of improvement might 


be hoped from the conflict of opposite 
opinions and thinkers. 

M. Gaston Boissier (in his interest- 
ing Etude sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de Μ΄. Terentius Varron, p. 152, Paris, 
1861) observes respecting Varro, what 
is still more applicable to Plato:— 
‘‘Gardons nous bien d’ailleurs de 
demander ἃ Varron ce qu’exige la 
science moderne: pour n’étre pas trop 
séveres, remettons-le dans son époque 
et jugeons-le avec l’esprit de son tems. 
Tl ne semble pas qu’alors on réclamft, 
de ceux qui recherchaient les étymo- 
logies, beaucoup d’exactitude et de 
sévérité. On se piquait moins d arriver 
a Vorigine réelle du mot, que de le 
décomposer d’une maniére ingénieuse et 
qué en gravat le sens dans la mémotre. 

es jurisconsultes eux-mémes, malgré 
la gravité de leur profession et l’im- 
portance pratique de leurs recherches, 
ne suivaient pas une autre méthode. 
Trebatius trouvait dans sacellum les 
deux mots sacra cella: et Labéon faisait 
venir soror de seorsum, parceque la 
jeune fille se sépare de le maison pater- 
nelle pour suivre son €poux: tout 
comme Nigidius trouvait dans frater, 
feré alter—c’est ἃ dire, un autre 
soi-méme,” &c. 

Lobeck has similar remarks in his 
Aglaophamus (pp. 867-869) :--- Sané 
ita J. Capellus veteres Juris-Consultos 
excusat, mutuum interpretantes, quod 
ex meo tuum fiat—testamentum autem, 
testationem mentis: non quod eam ver- 
borum originem esse putarent, sed ut 
significationem eorum altius in legen- 
tium animis defigerent. Similiterque 
ecclesiastici quidam auctores, quum 
nomen Pascha 8. greeco verbo πάσχειν 
repetunt, non per ignorantiam lapsi, 
sed allusionis quandam gratiam sucu- 
pati videntur.’ 
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had a larger knowledge of the etymologies proposed by Greek 
philosophers and grammaiici than we possess—partly because 
they had no acquaintance with the enlarged views of modern 
etymologists—which, on the point here in question, are mis- 
leading rather than otherwise. Plato held the general theory 
that names, in so far as they were framed, with perfect recti- 
tude, held embodied in words and syllables a likeness or imi- 
tation of the essence of things. And if he tried to follow out 
such a theory into detail, without any knowledge of gram- 
matical systems, without any large and well-chosen collection 
of analogies within his own language, or any comparison of 
different languages with each other—he could scarcely fail 
to lose himself in wonderful and violent transmutations of 
letters and syllables.° 


Having expressed my opinion that the etymologies pro- 
pounded by Sokrates in the Kratylus are not in- 
tended as caricatures, but as bond fide specimens of 
admissible etymological conjecture, or, at the least, 


Continuance 
of the dia- 
logue— 
Sokrates 
endeavours 
to explain 


of discoverable analogy—lI resume the thread of the how it is that 
a 
lalc original] 
dialogue. . originally: 
become 80 


These etymologies are the hypothetical links become so Ω 
whereby Sokrates reconciles his first theory of the spelled 
essential rectitude of Names (that is, of Naming, as a pro- 
cess which can only be performed in one way, and by an 
Artist who discerns and uses the Name-Form), with the 
names actually received and current. The contrast between 
the sameness and perfection postulated in the theory, and the 


» Grifenhahn (Geschichte der clas- Lobeck remarks that the playing 


sischen Philologie, vol. i. sect. 36, pp. 
151-164) points out how common was 
the hypothesis of fanciful derivation 
of names or supposed etymologies 
among the Greek poets, and how it 

assed from them to the prose writers. 
He declares that the etymologies in 
Plato not only in the Kratylus but in 
other dialogues are “ etymologische 
monstra,” but he professes inability to 
distinguish which of them are serious 


(pp. 163-164). 
VOL. II. 


and quibbling with words, widely 
diffused among the ancient literati 
generally, was especially likely to 
belong to those who held the Platonic 
theory about language:—“ Is intelligat 
necesse est, hoc universum genus ab 
antiquitatis ingenio non alienum; ei 
vero, qui imagines rerum in vocabulis 
sic ut in ceré’ expressas putaret, con- 
venientissimum fuisse” (Aglaopha- 
mus, p. 870). 


2m 
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confusion of actual practice, is not less manifest than the 
contrast between the benevolent purposes ascribed to the 
Demiurgus, (in the Timeus) and the realities of man and 
society :—requiring intermediate assumptions, more or less 
ingenious, to explain or attenuate the glaring inconsistencies. 
Respecting the Name-Form, Sokrates intimates that it may 
often be so disguised by difference of letters and syllables, as 
not to be discernible by an ordinary man, or by any one 
except an artist or philosopher. Two names, if compound, 
may have the same Name-Form, though few or none of the 
letters in them be the same. A physician may so disguise his 
complex mixtures, by apparent differences of colour or smell, 
that they shall be supposed by others to be different, though 
essentially the same. Beta is the name of the letter B: you 
may substitute, in place of the three last letters, any others 
which you prefer, and the name will still be appropriate to 
designate the letter B.° 

To explain the foundations of the onomastic (name-giving 
Letters,as or speaking) art,’ we must analyse words into their 
things, The name-giving 


things, must primordial constituent letters. 

stin= Ἂ 7 . 

guished with Artists have begun from this point, and we must 
elr essen- 


h : : : Ρ 
tial pro- ὀ follow in their synthetical track. We must dis- 
perties,each =, 4 : ; ‘ 

anne be tinguish letters with. their essential forms—we must 


also distinguish things with their essential forms— 
we must then assign to each essence of things that essence 
of letters which has a natural aptitude to signify it, either 
one letter singly or several conjoined. The rectitude of the 
compound names will depend upon that of the simple and 
primordial. This is the only way in which we can track 
out the rectitude of names: for it is no account of the matter 
to say that the Gods bestowed them, and that therefore 
they are right: such recourse to a Deus ex machina is only 


© Plato, Kratyl. pp. 393-394. 
5 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 425 A. τῇ dvo- 
ιαστικῇ, ἢ ῥητορικῇ, ἣ ἥτις ἐστὶν ἧ 


΄ ea Kratyl. pp. 424 B-E, 426 A, 


This extreme postulate of analysis 
and adaptation may be compared with 


that which Sokrates lays down,in the 
Pheedrus, in regard to the art of Rhe- 
toric. You must first distinguish all 
the different forms of mind—then all 
the different forms of speech; you 
must assign the sort of speech which 
is apt for persuading each particular 
sort of mind. Phedrus, pp. 271-272. 
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one among the pretexts for evading the necessity of expla- 
nation.‘ 

Essential aptitude for signification consists in resemblance 
between the essence of the letter and that of the Essential 
thing signified. Thus the letter Rho, according to spituiscon- 
Sokrates, is naturally apt for the signification of semblance. 
‘rush or vehement motion, because in pronouncing it the 
tongue is briskly agitated and rolled about. Several words 
are cited, illustrating this position. Jota naturally desig- 
nates thin and subtle things, which insinuate themselvesevery- 
where. Phi, Chi, Pst, Sigma, the sibilants, imitate blowing. 
Delta and Tau, from the compression of the tongue, imitate 
stoppage of motion, or stationary condition. Lambda imitates 
smooth and slippery things. Nw serves, as confining the 
voice in the mouth, to form the words signifying indoors and 
interior. Alpha and Héa are both of them large letters: the 
first is assigned to signify size, the last to signify length. 
Omicron is suited to what is round or circular.® 

It is from these fundamental aptitudes, and some others 
analogous, that the name-giving Artist, or Lawgiver, first put 
together letters to compound and construct his names. Herein 
consists their rectitude, according to Sokrates. Though in 
laying down the position Sokrates gives it only as the best 
which he could discover, and intimates that some persons may 
turn it into derision—-yet he evidently means to be under- 


stood seriously! 


f Plato, Kratyl. p. 425 E. 

& Plato, Kratyl. p. 426 D-E. θραύειν, 
κρούειν, ἐρείκειν, &c. Leibnitz (Nou- 
veaux Essais sur ]’Entendement Hu- 
main, Book iii. ch. 2, p. 300 Erdm.); 
and Jacob Grimm (in his Dissertation 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache, Ber- 
lin, 1858, ed. 4) give views very similar 
to those of Plato, respecting the pri- 
mordial growth of language, and the 
original significant or symbolising 
power supposed to be inherent in each 
letter (Kein Buchstabe, “ urspriinglich 
steht bedeutungslos oder ueberfliissig” 
pp. 39-40). Leibnitz and Grimm say 
. Plato here also affirms) that Rho 

esignates the Rough—Lambda, the 


Smooth: see also what he says about 
Alpha, Iota, Hypsilon. Compare, be~ 
sides, M. Renan, Origines du Lan- 
gage, Vi. p. 137. 

The comparison of the Platonic 
speculations on the primordial powers 
of letters, with those of a modern lin- 
guistic scholar so illustrious as Grimm 
(the earliest speculations with the 
latest) are exceedingly curious—and 
honourable to Plato. They serve as 
farther reasons for believing that this 
dialogue was not intended to carica- 
ture Protagoras. 

Ὁ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 426-427. 

! Plato, Kratyl. pp. 426 B, 427 Ὁ. 
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In applying this theory—about the fundamental significant 
aptitudes of the letters of the alphabet—to show the 
rectitude of the existing words compounded from 


giving Law oo ᾿ 

giver wess them—Sokratesassumesthatthename-giving Artists 

believer in , ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 

the Hera- were believers in the Herakleitean theory: that is, 
eitean : . 

theory. in the perpetual process of flux, movement, and 


transition into contraries. He cites a large variety of names, 
showing by their composition that they were adapted to denote 
this all-pervading fact, as constituting the essence of things. 
The names given by these theorists to that which is good, 
virtuous, agreeable, &c., were compounded in such a manner 
as to denote what facilitates, or falls in with, the law of uni- 
versal movement: the names of things bad or hurtful, denote 
what obstructs or retards movement.* 


Many names (pursues Sokrates), having been given by 
Butthe artistic lawgivers who believed in the Herakleitean 
Name-Giver e . . . . [ 
may be mi theory, will possess intrinsic rectitude, if we assume 

en or . 
incompetent that theory to be true. But how ifthe theory be not 
bere! e recti- . . . ΓῚ 
tude οἵ the true? and if the name-givers were mistaken on this 
Dame de- . : 
pends upon fundamental point? The names will then not be 
ledge. 


right. Now we must not assume the theory to be 
true, although the Name-givers believed it to be so. Perhaps 
they themselves (Sokrates intimates) having become giddy 
by often turning round to survey the nature of things, mistook 
this vertige of their own for a perpetual revolution and move- 
ment of the things which they saw, and gave names ac- 
cordingly.! A Name-Giver who is real and artistic is rare 
and hard to find: there are more among them incompetent 
than competent: and the name originally bestowed represents 
only the opinion or conviction of him by whom it is bestowed.™ 
Yet the names bestowed will: be consistent with themselves, 
founded on the same theory. 
ὁ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 401 C-qo2 B, 


αἴτιον εἶναι ταύτης τῆς δόξης, ἀλλ᾽ 
430 E. ὡς τοῦ παντὺς ἰόντος τε καὶ : il 


αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα οὕτω πεφυκέναι, &c. 


φερομένου καὶ ῥέοντος φαμὲν σημαίνειν 
ἡμῖν τὴν οὐσίαν τὰ dvduara,—also p. 


430 B. 

Plato, Kratyl. pp. 415-416-417, &e. 
1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 429-411 O. 

Αἰτιῶνται δὴ οὐ τὸ παρὰ σφίσι πάθος 


‘He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round,” &c. 
™ Plato, Kratyl. p. 418 ©. οΟἷσθα 
οὖν ὅτι μόνον τοῦτο δηλοῖ τὸ ἀρχαῖον 
ὄνομα, τὴν διάνοιαν τοῦ θεμένου ; Ῥ. 
419 A. 
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Again, the names originally bestowed differ much from 
those in use now. Many of them have undergone Cicewea aha 
serious changes: there have been numerous omis- ‘aspos!- 


tions intro- 
sions, additions, interpolations, and transpositions of duced in the 


name—hard 
letters, from regard to euphony or other fancies: in- °®"- 
somuch that the primitive root becomes hardly traceable, 
except by great penetration and sagacity.". Then there are 
some names which have never been issued at all from the 
mint of the name-giver, but have either been borrowed from 
foreigners, or perhaps have been suggested by super-human 
powers.° 


To this point Sokrates brings the question during his con- 
versation with Hermogenes: against whom he main- Sokrates 


; ε ἃ δὰ ie . - qualifies and 
tains—That there is a natural intrinsic rectitude in attenuat: 


Names, or a true Name-Form—that naming is a oe 
process which must be performed in the natural way, and 
by an Artist who knows that way. But when, after laying 
down this general theory, he has gone a certain length in 
applying it to actual names, he proceeds to introduce qualifica- 
tions which attenuate and explain it away. Existing names 
were bestowed by artistic law-givers, but under a belief in the 
Herakleitean theory-—which theory is at best doubtful: more- 
over the original names have, in course of time, undergone 
such multiplied changes, that the original point of significant 
resemblance can hardly be now recognised except by very 
penetrating intellects. 

It is here that Sokrates comes into conversation with 
Kratylus: who appears as the unreserved advocate Conversation 
of the same general theory which Sokrates had en- ees 
forced upon Hermogenes. He admits all the con- upholds that 
sequences of the theory, taking no account of quali- thesis with- 
fications. Moreover he announces himself as having sualification. 
already bestowed reflection on the subject, and as espousing 
the doctrine of Herakleitus.? 


= Plato, Kratyl. pp. B, 399 B It appears that on this point the 
414 O, 418 A. oe Te ee opinion of Herakleitus coincided with 
° Plato, Kratyl. pp. 397 B, 409 B. at of the Pythagoreans, who held 
P Plato, Kratyl. pp. 428 B, 440 E. | that names were φύσει καὶ ob θέσει, 
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If names are significant by natural rectitude, or by par- 
taking of the Name-Form, it follows that all names must be 
right or true, one as well as another. Ifa name be not right, 
it cannot be significant: that is, it is no name at all: it isa 
mere unmeaning sound. A name, in order to be significant, 
must imitate the essence of the thing named. If you add any- 
thing to a number, or subtract anything from it, it becomes 
thereby a new number: it is not the same number badly 
rendered. So with a letter: so too with aname. There 18 
no such thing as a bad name. Every name must be either 
significant, and therefore, right—or else it is not a name. So 
also there is no such thing as a false proposition: you 
cannot say the thing that is not: your words in that case 
have no meaning ; they are only anempty sound. The hypo- 
thesis that the law-giver may have distributed names erro- 
neously is therefore not admissible.1 Moreover, you see that 
he must have known well, for otherwise he would not have 
given names so consistent with each other, and with the 
general Herakleitean theory." And since the name is by 


and maintained as a corollary that 
there could be only one name for each 
thing and only one thing signified by 
each name (Simplikius ad Aristot. 
Categ. p. 43, b. 32, Schol. Bekk.). 

In general Herakleitus differed from 
Pythagoras, and is described as speak- 
ing of him with bitter antipathy. 

4 Plato, Kratyl. p. 429 C. 

So. Πάντα ἄρα τὰ ὀνόματα 


Krat. “Ooa γε ὀνόματα ἔστιν. 

So. τί οὖν; Ἑ. ρμογένει τῷδε πότερον 
μηδὲ ὄνομα τοῦτο κεῖσθαι φῶμεν, εἰ μή 
τι αὐτῷ ‘Eppod γενέσεως προσήκει, ἣ 
κεῖσθαι μὲν, οὐ μέντοι ὀρθῶς γε; 

Krat. Οὐδὲ κεῖσθαι ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, 
ἀλλὰ δοκεῖν κεῖσθαι, εἶναι δὲ 
ἑτέρου τοῦτο τοὔνομα, οὗπερ καὶ ἡ φύσις 
ἢ τὸ ὄνομα δηλοῦσα. 

The critics say that these last words 
ought to be read hy τὸ ὄνομα δηλοῖ, 88 
Ficinus has translated, and Schleier- 
macherafterhim. They are probably 
in the right: at the same time, reason- 
ing upon the theory of Kratylus, we 
might say without impropriety, that 
“the res Dara the name.” 

That which is erroneously called 


a bad name is no name at all (so 
Kratylus argues), but only seems to be 
& name to ignorant persons. Thus 
alsoin the Platonic Minos (c. 9, p. 317); 
a bad law is no law in reality, but only 
seems to be a law to ignorant men, see 
above, ch. xii. p. 421. 

Compare the like argument about 
νόμος in Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 42-47, 
and Lassalle,Herakleitos, vol. ii. p. 392. 

* Plato, Krat. p. 430 D. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ 


? 
εἰ 


εἴη. Μέγιστον 
τεκμήριον ὅτι οὐκ ἔσφαλται τῆς ἀλη- 
θείας ὃ τιθέμενος" ov γὰρ ἄν ποτε οὕτω 
ξύμφωνα ἦν αὐτῷ ἅπαντας ἣ οὐκ 
ἐνενόεις αὑτὸς λέγων ὧς πάντα 
κατ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ ἐπὶ ταὐτὸν ἐγί: 
Ὕνετο τὰ ὀνόματα; 

These last words allude to the 
various particular etymologies which 
had been enumerated by Sokrates asil- 
lustrations of the Herakleitean theory. 
They confirm the opinion above ex- 
pressed, that Platointended his etymo- 
logies seriously, not as mockery or 
caricature. That Plato should have 
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necessity a representation or copy of the thing, whoever knows 
the name, must also know the thing named. There is in fact 
no other way of knowing or seeking or finding out things, 
except through their names.* 

These consequences are fairly deduced by Kratylus from 
the hypothesis, of the natural rectitude of names, a8 5.1 ates a 
laid down in the beginning of the dialogue, by So- stil farther 
krates: who had expressly affirmed (in his anti- ‘te 10. 
Protagorean opening of the dialogue) that unless the process 
of naming was performed according to the peremptory dic- 
tates of nature and by one of the few privileged name-givers, 
it would be a failure and would accomplish nothing;‘ in other 
words, that a non-natural name would be no name at all. 
Accordingly,in replying to Kratylus, Sokrates goes yet farther 
in retracting his own previous reasoning at the beginning of 
the dialogue—though still without openly professing to do so. 
He proposes a compromise." He withdraws the pretensions 
of his theory, as peremptory or exclusive; he acknowledges 
the theory of Hermogenes as true, and valid in conjunction 
with it. He admits that non-natural names also, significant 
only by convention, are available as a makeshift—and that 
such names are in frequent use. Still however he contends, 
that natural names, significant by likeness, are the best, so 
far as they can be obtained: but inasmuch as that principle 
will not afford sufficiently extensive holding-ground, recourse 
must be had by way of supplement to the less perfect recti- 
tude (of names) presented by customary or conventional 
significance.* 

You say (reasons Sokrates with Kratylus) that names must 
be significant by way of likeness. But there are degrees 
intended them as caricatures of Prota- 
goras and Prodikus, and yet that he 
should introduce Kratylus as welcom- 
ing them in support of his argument, 
is a much greater absurdity than the 
supposition that Plato mistook them 


for admissible guesses. 
* Plato, Krat.c. 111, pp. 435-430. 


ἐάν wp i ἐπὶ ee ἢ 
x Plato, Krat. p. 435. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὖν 
καὶ αὐτῷ ἀρέσκει μὲν κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν 
ὅμοια εἶναι τὰ ὀνόματα τοῖς πράγμασιν" 
ph ὧς ἀληθῶς γλισχρὰ Fo ὁλκὴ 
τῆς ὁμοιότητος, ἀναγκαῖον δ᾽ ἢ καὶ 


ἐς ὀνομάτων ὀρθότητα' 


t Plato, Kratyl. p. 387 Ὁ. εἰ δὲ μὴ, 
ἐξαμαρτήσεταί τε καὶ οὐδὲν ποιήσει. 
Compare ὁ. 13, Ρ. 389 A. 

« Plato, Kratyl. p. 430 A. φέρε δὴ, 


we γε τὸ δυνατὸ... -. 
ὅταν ἣ πᾶσιν ἣ ὡς πλείστοις ὁμοίοις 
λέγηται, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔστι προσήκουσιν--- 
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of likeness. A. portrait is more or less like its original, but 

There are _ it is never exactly like: it is never a duplicate, nor 
does it need to be so. Or a portrait, which really 

more like, or 

less liketo belongs to and resembles one person, may be erro- 


Damoed : Na- neously assigned to another. The same thing hap- 


tural Names : ᾿ 
are the best, pens with names, ‘There are names more or less like 


not always ~ thething named—good or bad: there are names good 
Names may’ with reference to their own object, but erroneously 
by habit, fitted on to objects not their own. The name does 
inferior way. not cease to be a name, so long as the type or form 
of the thing named is preserved in it: but it is worse or better, 
according as the accompanying features are more or less in 
harmony with the form.’ Ifnames are like things, the letters 
which are put together to form names, must have a natural 
resemblance to things—as we remarked above respecting the 
letters Rho, Lambda, ἄς. But the natural, inherent, powers 
of resemblance and significance, which we pronounced to 
belong to these letters, are not found to pervade all the 
actual names, in which they are employed. There are words 
containing the letters tho and Lambda, in a sense opposite to 
that which is natural to them—yet nevertheless at the same 
time significant ; as is evident from the fact, that you and I 
and others understand them alike. Here then are words sig- 
nificant, without resembling: significant altogether through 
habit and convention. We must admit the principle of 
convention as an inferior ground and manner of significance. 
Resemblance, though the best ground as far as it can be had, 
is not the only one.” | 

All names are not like the things named: some names are 
Alnames bad, others good: the law-giver sometimes gave 


are not con- 


sistent with names under an erroneous belief. Hence you are 
the theory of 


Herakleitus: not warranted in saying that things must be known 
opposed toit. and investigated through names, and that whoever 
knows the name, knows also the thing named. You say that 
the names given are all coherent and grounded upon the 
Herakleitean theory of perpetual flux. You take this as a 


proof that that theory is true in itself, and that the law-giver 
y Plato, Kratyl. pp. 432-434. z Plato, Krat. pp. 434-435. 
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adopted and proceeded upon it as true. I agree with you 
that the law-giver or name-giver believed in the Herakleitean 
theory, and adapted many of his names to it: but you cannot 
infer from hence that the theory is true—for he may have 
been mistaken.* Moreover, though many of the existing 
names consist with, and are based upon, that theory, the 
same cannot be said of all names. Many names can be 
enumerated which are based on the opposite principle of 
permanence and stand-still. It is unsafe to strike a balance 
of mere numbers between the two: besides which, even 
among the various names founded on the Herakleitean theory, 
you will find jumbled together the names of virtues and 
vices, benefits and misfortunes. That theory lends itself to 
good and evil alike: it cannot therefore be received as true 
—whether the name-giver believed in it or πού." 

Lastly, even if we granted that things may be known and 


studied through their names, it is certain that there It is not true 


. 2 to say, That 
must be some other way of knowing them: since Things can 
. only 
the first name-givers (as you yourself affirm) knew ee ας 
things, at a time when no names existed.c Things names. 


may be known and ought to be studied, not through names, 
but by themselves and through their own affinities.¢ 
Sokrates then concludes the dialogue by opposing the Pla- 
tonic ideas to the Herakleitean theory. I often vnchange- 
dream of or imagine the Beautiful per se, the Good eeveogia 


. . 2 opposed to 
per se, and such like existences or Entia.° Are not the Hera- 


® Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 B. “Er: | Howeverstrange the verbal transitions 


τοίνυν τόδε σκεψώμεθα, ὅπως μὴ ἡμᾶς 
τὰ πολλὰ ταῦτα ὀνόματα ἐς ταὐτὸν 
τείνοντα ἐξαπατᾷ, καὶ τῷ ὄντι μὲν οἱ 
θέμενοι αὐτὰ διανοηθέντες τε 
ἔθεντο ὡς ἰόντων ἁπάντων ἀεὶ καὶ 
ῥεόντων--φαίνονται γὰρ ἔμοιγε 
καὶ αὐτοὶ οὕτω διανοηθῆναι»-- 
τὸ δὲ, εἰ ἔτυχεν, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει, &C. 

These words appear to me to imply 
that Sokrates is perfectly serious, and 
not ironical, in delivering his opinion, 
that the original imposers of names 
were believers in the Herakleitean 
theory. 

b Plato, Krat. pp. 437-438 C. 

Sokrates here enumerates the parti- 
cular names illustrating his judgment. 


and approximations may appear to us, 
I think it clear that he intends to be 
understood seriously. 

© Plato, Krat. p. 438 A-B. Kratylus 
here suggests that the first names may 
perhaps have been imposed by asuper- 
human power. But Sokrates replies, 
that upon that supposition all the 
names must have been imposed upon 
the same theory: there could not have 
been any contradiction between one 
name and another. 

4 Plato, Krat. pp. 438-439. δι᾽ ἀλ- 
λήλων γε, εἴ πῃ ξυγγενῇ ἐστὶ, καὶ αὐτὰ 
δι᾽ αὐτῶν. 

e Plato, Krat. p. 439 C. σκέψαι ὃ 


πολλάκις ὀνειρώττω, πότερον 
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such existences real? Are they not eternal, un- 


which is true 


only respect- Changeable and stationary ? Particular beautiful 
particulars. things—particular good things—are in perpetual 


change or flux: but The Beautiful, The Good—the Ideas or 
Forms of these and such like—remain always what they are, 
always the same. 

The Herakleitean theory of constant and universal flux 
is true respecting particular things, but not true respecting 
these Ideas or Forms. It is the latter alone which know or 
are known: it is they alone which admit of being rightly 
named. for that which is in perpetual flux and change can 
neither know, nor be known, nor be rightly named.’ Being 
an ever-changing subject, it is never in any determinate con- 
dition: and nothing can be known which is not in a determi- 
nate condition. The Form of the knowing subject, as well as 
the Form of the known object, must both remain fixed and 
eternal, otherwise there can be no knowledge at all. 

To admit these permanent and unchangeable Forms is to 

deny the Herakleitean theory, which proclaims con- 


theory m! stant and universal flux. This is a debate still open 
roe sv, and easy to decide. But while it is yet unde- 

cided, no wise man ought to put such implicit faith 
in names. 


in names and in the bestowers of names, as to feel 
himself warranted in asserting confidently the certainty of the 
Herakleitean theory. Perhaps that theory is true, perhaps 
not. Consider the point strenuously, Kratylus, Be not too 
easy in acquiescence—for you are still young, and have time 


su. εἶναι καλὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἕν 
, τῶν ὄντων οὕτως, ἣ μή; 

μὴ εἰ πρόσωπόν τί ἐστι καλὸν ἤ τι 
τῶν τοιοῦτων, καὶ δοκεῖ ταῦτα πάντα 
ῥεῖν ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ καλὸν οὐ τοιοῦτον 
ἀεί ἐστιν οἷον ἔστιν; 

f Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 E. 

"Ap οὖν οἷόν τε προσειπεῖν αὐτὸ 
ὀρθῶς, εἰ αεὶ ὑπεξέρχεται, πρῶτον μὲν 
ὅτι ἐκεῖνο ἐστιν, ἔπειτα ὅτι τοιοῦτον ; 
ἢ ἀνάγκη ἅμα ἡμῶν λεγόντων ἄλλο 

εὐθὺς γίγνεσθαι καὶ ὑπεξιέναι, καὶ 


"ADAG μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἂν νωσθείη γε ὑπ᾽ 
οὐδενός. 


᾿Αλλ’ οὐδὲ γνῶσιν εἶναι φάναι 


εἰ μεταπίπτει πάντα χρήματα καὶ 
μένει. 


& Plato, Kratyl. p. 440 Β. 


ὡς of wep) Ἡράκλειτόν τε 
λέγουσι καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ, μὴ οὐ ῥᾷδιον 
ἢ ἐπισκέψασθαι, οὐδέ πάνυ νοῦν ἔχοντος 
ἀνθρώπου ἐπιτρέψαντα ὃν ὅ- 
αὐτὸν καὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ 
θεραπεύειν, πεπιστευκότα 

καὶ τοῖς θεμένοις αὐτὰ, διῖσ- 

es τς τι εἰδότα, καὶ αὐτοῦ τε 
καὶ τῶν ὄντων καταγιγνώσκειν, ὧς οὐδὲν 
ὑγιὲς eee ἀλλὰ πάντα ὥσπερ κερά- 

ᾧ WC. 
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enough before you. If you find it out, give to me also the 
benefit of your solution.® 

Kratylus replies that he will follow the advice given, but 
that he has already meditated on the matter, and still adheres 
to Herakleitus. Such is the close of the dialogue. 


One of the most learned among the modern Platonic com- 
mentators informs us that the purpose of Plato in 
this dialogue was, “to rub over Protagoras and 
other Sophists with the bitterest salt of sarcasm.” : 
I have already expressed my dissent from this 
theory, which is opposed to all the ancient views of 
the dialogue, and which has arisen, in my judgment, 
only from the anxiety of the moderns to exonerate 
Plato from the reproach of having suggested as admissible, 
etymologies which now appear to us fantastic. I see no 
derision of the Sophists, except one or two sneers against 
Protagoras and Prodikus, upon the ever-recurring theme that 
they took money for their lectures.) The argument against 
Protagoras at the opening of the dialogue—whether conclu- 
sive or not—is serious and not derisory. The discourse of 
Sokrates is neither that of an anti-sophistical caricaturist, on 
the one hand—nor that of a confirmed dogmatist who has 
studied the subject and made up his mind on the other (this 
is the part which he ascribes to Kratylus)*—but the tentative 
march of an enquirer groping after truth, who follows the 
suggestive promptings of his own invention, without knowing 
whither it will conduct him: who having in his mind dif- 
ferent and even opposite points of view, unfolds first argu- 
ments on behalf of one, and next those on behalf of the other, 
without pledging himself either to the one or to the other, 


Remarks 
upon the 
dialogue. 
issent from 
the opinion of 
Stallbaum 
and others, 
that it is in- 
tended to 
deride Prota- 
goras and 
other 
Sophists. 


berance of his own philological jests.” 


h Plato, Kratyl. p. 440 D. 
fe Lassalle shows, with much force, that 


i Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Kratyl. p. 18 


— quos Plato hoc libro acerbissimo 
sale perfricandos statuit.” Schleier- 
macher also tells us (Kinleitung, pp. 
17-21) that “ Plato had much delight 
in heaping a full measure of ridicule 
upon hisenemy Antisthenes; and that 
he at last became tired with the exu- 


the persons ridiculed (even if we grant 
the derisory purpose to be established) 
in the Kratylus, cannot be Protagoras 
an? the irae wae (Herakleitos, 
vol. ii. pp. 3760-384). 
j Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 B, 391 B. 
k Plato, Kratyl. pp. 428 A, 440 D. 
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or to any definite scheme of compromise between them. 
Those who take no interest in such circuitous gropings and 
guesses of an inquisitive and yet unsatisfied mind—those who 
ask for nothing but a conclusion clearly enunciated along 
with one or two affirmative reasons—may find the dialogue 
tiresome. However this may be—it is a manner found in 

many Platonic dialogues. 
Sokrates opens his case by declaring the thesis of the Abso- 
Theory iia Lute (Object sine Subject), against the Protagorean 
thesis of the Relative (Object cwm Subject). Things 


inthe have an absolute essence: narhes have an absolute 
culty amt «essence :™ each name belongs to its own thing, and 
neces to to no other: this is its rectitude: none but that 
bring it i ἄς ee Ε 
harmony Yare person, the artistic name-giver, can detect the 
with facts. 


essence of each thing, and the essence of each name, 
so as to apply the name rightly. Here we have a theory truly 
Platonic: impressed upon Plato’s mind by a sentiment ἃ priori, 
and not from any survey or comparison of particulars. Ac- 
cordingly when Sokrates is called upon to apply his theory to 
existing current words, and to make out how any such recti- 
tude can be shown to belong to them—he finds the greatest 
divergence and incongruity between the two. His ingenuity 


| Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 B, 391 A. 


συζητεῖν ἕτοιμός εἰμι καὶ σοὶ kal 
κοινῇ----ὅτι οὐκ ἀλλὰ 
ν μετὰ σοῦ. 


One cannot but notice how Plato, 
shortly after having declared war 
against the Relativity affirmed by Pro- 
tagoras, falls himself into that very 
track of Relativity when he comes to 
speak about actual language, telling 
us that names are imposed on grounds 
dependant on or relative to the know- 
ledge or belief of the Name-givers. 
Kratylus, pp. 397, B-399, A-4o1, A-B- 
411, B-436 B. 

The like doctrine is affirmed in the 
Republic, vi. p. 515 B. δῆλον ὅτι ὁ 
θέμενος πρῶτος τὰ ὀνόματα, ola ἡγεῖτο 
εἶναι τὰ πράγματα, τοιαῦτα ἐτίθετο καὶ 
τὰ ὀνόματα. 

Leibnitz conceived an idea οὗ a 
‘‘LinguaCharacterica Universalis,que 
simul sit ars inveniendi et judicandi” 
(see Leibnitz Opp. Erdmann, pp. 162- 
163),and he alludes to a conception of 


Jacob Béhme, that there once existed 
a Lingua Adamica or Natur-Sprache, 
through which the essences of things 
might be contemplated and under- 
stood. ‘ Lingua Adamica vel certé 
Vis ejus, quam quidam se nosse, et in 
nominibus ab Adamo impositis essen- 
tias rerum intueri posse contendunt— 
nobis certé ignota est” (Opp. p. 93). 
Leibnitz seems to have thought that 
it was possible to construct a philo- 
sophical language, based upon an 
Alphabetum Cogitationum Humana- 
rum, through which problems on all 
subjects might be resolved, by a cal- 
culus like that which is employed for 
the solution of arithmetical or geome- 
trical problems (Opp. p. 83; compare 
also p. 356). 

This is Vad analogous to the affir- 
mations of Sokrates, in the first part 
of the Kratylus, about the essentiality 
of Names discovered and declared by 
the vopot ° 
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is hardly tasked to reconcile them: and he is obliged to have: 
recourse to bold and multiplied hypotheses. That the first 
Name-Givers were artists proceeding upon system, but incom- 
petent artists proceeding on a bad system—they were Hera- 
kleiteans who believed in the universality of movement, and 
gave names having reference to movement:" That the various 
letters of the alphabet, or rather the different actions of the 
vocal organism by which they are pronounced, have each an 
inherent, essential, adaptation, or analogy to the phenomena 
of movement or arrest of movement :° That the names origi- 
nally bestowed have become disguised bya variety of metamor- 
phoses, but may be brought back to their original by probable 
suppositions, and shown to possess the rectitude sought. All 
these hypotheses are only violent efforts to reconcile the 
Platonic ὡ priort theory, in some way or other, with existing 
facts of language. ‘To regard them as intentional caricatures, 
would be to suppose that Plato is seeking intentionally to 
discredit and deride his own theory of the Absolute: for the 
discredit could fall nowhere else. We see that Plato considered 
many of his own guesses as strange and novel, some even as 
laying him open to ridicule? But they were indispensable 


n Plato, Kratyl. p. 436 D. 

ο Plato, Krat. pp. 424-425. Schleier- 
macher declares this to be among the 
greatest and most profound truths 
which have ever been enunciated about 
language (Introduction to Kratylus, p. 
11). Stallbaum, on the contrary, re- 
gards it as not even seriously meant, 
but mere derision of others (Prolegg. 
ad Krat.p.12). Another commentator 
on Plato calls it “eine Lehre der So- 
phistischen Sprachforscher” (August 
Arnold, Einleitung in die Philosophie 
—durch die Lehre Platons vermittelt 
—p. 178, Berlin, 1841). 

Proklus, in his Commentary, says 
that the scope of this dialogue is to 
exhibit the imitative or generative 
faculty which essentially belongs to 
the mind, and whereby the mind (aided 
by the vocal or pronuntiative imagi- 
nation—Aexriky φαντασία) constructs 
names which are natural transcripts of 
the essences of things (Proklus, Schol. 
ad Kratyl. pp. 1-21 ed. Boissonnade; 
Alkinous, Introd. ad Platon. c. 6). 

Ficinus, too, in his Argument to the 


Kratylus (p. 768), speaks much about 
the mystic sanctity of names, re- 
cognised not merely by Pythagoras 
and Plato, but also by the Jews and 
Orientals. He treats the etymologies 
in the Kratylus as seriously intended. 
He says not a word about any inten- 
tion on the part of Plato to deride the 
Sophists or any other Etymologists. 

So also Sydenham, in his transla- 
tion of Plato’s Philébus (p. 33), de- 
signates the Kratylus as “a dialogue 
in which is taught the nature of things, 
as well the permanentas the transient, 
by a supposed etymology of Names 
and Words.” 

P Plato, Kratyl. pp. 425 D, 426 B. 
Because Sokrates says that these ety- 
mologies may appear ridiculous, we 
are not to infer that he proposed them 
as caricatures; see what Plato says in 
the Republic, v. p. 452, about his own 
propositions respecting the training of 
women, which others (he says) will 
think ludicrous, but which he proposes 
with the most thorough and serious. 
conviction. τ, 
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to bring his theory into something like coherence, however 
inadequate, with real language. 

In the second part of the dialogue, where Kratylus is intro- 

teten. Auced as uncompromising champion of this same 


dencies of ~~ theory, Sokrates changes his line of argument, and 
the last half impugns the peremptory or exclusive pretensions of 
logue te, the theory: first denying some legitimate corol- 


Nemingfora laries from it—next establishing by the side of 
it the counter-theory of Hermogenes, as being an 
inferior though indispensable auxiliary—yet still 
continuing to uphold it as an ideal of what is Best. He 
concludes by disconnecting the theory pointedly from the 
doctrine of Herakleitus, with which Kratylus connected it, 
and by maintaining that there can be no right naming, and 
no sound knowledge, if that doctrine be admitted.1 The 
Platonic Ideas, eternal and unchangeable, are finally opposed 
to Kratylus as the only objects truly knowable and nameable 
—and therefore as the only conditions under which right 
naming can be realised. The Name-givers of actual society 
have failed in their task by proceeding on a wrong doctrine: 
neither they nor the names which they have given can be 
trusted.t The doctrine of perpetual change or movement is 
true respecting the sensible world and particulars, but it is 
false respecting the intelligible world or universals—Ideas 
and Forms. These latter are the only things knowable: but 
we cannot know them through names: we must study them 
by themselves and by their own affinities. 

How this is to be done, Sokrates professes himself unable 
to say. We may presume him to mean, that a true Artistic 
Name-giver must set the example, knowing these Forms or 


doctrine. 


4 Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 Ὁ. 7Ap’ οὖν 


οἷον τε πρυσειπεῖν αὐτὸ ὀρθῶς, εἴπερ ἀεὶ 


r Plato, Kratyl. p.440C. Compare 
pp. 436 Ὁ, 439 B. 

Lassalle contends that Herakleitus 
and his followers considered the know- 
ledge of names to be not only indis- 

nsable to the knowledge of things, 
Pat equivalent to and essentially em- 
bodying that knowledge. (Herakleitos, 
vol. ii. pp. 363-308-387.) See also a 


passage of Proklus, in his Commentary 
on the Platonic Parmenidés, p. 476, 
ed. Stallbaum. 

The remarkable passage in the 
first book of Aristotle's Metaphysica, 
wherein he speaks of Platoand Plato’s 
early familiarity with Kratylus and 
the Herakleitean opinions, coincides 
very much with the course of the 
Platonic dialogue Kratylus, from its 
beginning to its end (Aristot. Meta- 
phys. i. p. 987 a-b). 
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essences beforehand, and providing for each its appropriate 
Name, or Name-F orn, significant by essential analogy. 
Herein, so far as I can understand, consists the amount of 
positive inference which Plato enables us to draw 
from the Kratylus. Sokrates began by saying that 
names having natural rectitude were the only ma- 
terials out of which a language could be formed: 
she ends by affirming merely that this is the best 
and most perfect mode of formation: he admits 
that names may become significant, though loosely 
and imperfectly, by convention alone—yet the best 
scheme would be, that in which they are significant by in- 
herent resemblance to the thing named. But this cannot be 
done until the Name-giver, instead of proceeding upon the 
false theory of Herakleitus, starts from the true theory re- 
cognising the reality of eternal, unchangeable, Ideas or 


the Name- 
Giver ought 
to be familiar 
with the 

latonic 
Ideas or Es- 
sences, and 
apportion 

is names 
according to 
resemblances 
among them. 


Forms. 


He will distinguish, and embody in appropriate syl- 


lables, those Forms of Names which truly resemble, and have 
natural connection with, the Forms of Things. 

Such is the ideal of perfect or philosophical Naming, as 
Plato conceives it—disengaged from those divinations of the 
origin and metamorphoses of existing names, which occupy 


so much of the dialogue.® 


* Deuschle(Die Platon. Sprach-phi- 
losophie, Ὁ. 57) tells us that in this dia- 
logue “ Plato intentionally presented 
many of his thoughts in a covert or 
contradictory and unintelligible man- 
ner.” (Vielcs absichtlich verhiillt oder 
widersprechend und missverstandlich 
dargestellt wird.) 

I see no probability in such an hy- 
pothesis. 

Respecting the origin and primordial 
significationoflanguage,a greatvariety 
of different opinions have been started. 

William von Humboldt (Werke, vi. 
8o) assumes that there must have been 
some primitive and natural bond be- 
tween each sound and its meaning (¢.e. 
that names were originally significant 
φύσει), though there are very few par- 
ticular cases in which such connexion 
can be brought to evidence or even 
divined. (Here we see that the larger 
knowledge of etymology possessed at 


He does not indeed attempt to 


present deters the modern philologer 
from that which Plato undertakes in 
the Kratylus.) He distinguishes a 
threefold relation between the name 
and the thing signified. 1. Directly 
imitative. 2. Indirectly imitative or 
symbolical. 3. Imitative by one re- 
move, or analogical; where a name 
becomes transferred from one object to 
another, by virtue of likeness between 
the two objects. (Ueber die Verschied- 
enhcit des menschlichen Sprachbaues 
und ihren Hinfluss auf die geistige Ent- 
wicklung des Menschengeschlechtes, 
p. 78, Berlin, 1836.) 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, in his 
Etymology of the English Language 
(see Prelim. Disc. p. 10 seq.), recog- 
nises the same imitative origin, and 
tries to apply the principle to particular 
English words. Mr. F. W. Farrar, in 
his recent interesting work (Chapters 
on Language) has explained and en- 
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construct a body of true names ἃ prior, but he sets forth 
the real nameable permanent essences, to which these names 
might be assimilated: the principles upon which the con- 
struction ought to be founded, by the philosophic law-giver 
following out a good theory :* and he contrasts this process 
with two rival processes, each defective in its own way. This 


forced copiously the like thesis—onoma- 
topoic origin for language generally. 
He has combated the objections of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, who considers the 
principle to be of little applicability or 
avail. But M. Renan assigns to it not 
less importance than Mr. Wedgwood 
and Mr. Farrar. (See sixth chapter 
of his ingenious dissertation, Sur les 
Origines du Langage,pp.136-146-147). 
“T/imitation, ou ’onomatopée,parait 
avoir été le procédé ordinaire d’aprés 
lequel les premiers hommes formérent 
les appellations. D’ailleurs, comme le 
choix de l’appellation n’est point arbi- 
traire, et que jamais ’homme ne se 
décide & assembler des sons au hasard 
pour en faire des signes de la pensée— 
on peut affirmer que de tous les mots 
actuellement usités, il n’cn est pas un 
seul qui n’att ew sa raison suffisante, et 
ne se rattache, & travers mille trans- 
formations, ἃ une clection primitive. 
Or, le motif déterminant pour le choix 
des mots, a df étre, dans la plupart 
des cag, le désir d’imiter l’objet qu’on 
vouloit exprimer. Linstinct de cer- 
tains animaux suffit pour les porter ἃ 
ce genre d’imitation, qui, faute de 
principes rationnels, reste chez eux 
infécond. 
“En résumé, lecaprice n’a eu aucune 
aah dans la formation du langage. 
ans doute, on ne peut admettre quil 
y ait une relation intrinséque entre le 
nom et la chose. Le systéme que Pla- 
ton a si subtilement développé dans 
le Cratyle—cette thése qu’il y a des 
dénominations naturelles, et que la 
propriété des mots se reconnait ἃ 
Yimitation plus ou moins exacte de 
Yobjet,—pourrait tout au plus s’appli- 
quer aux noms formés par onomatopée: 
et pour ceux-ci mémes, la Joi dont nous 
oe ee qu'une convenance. 
appellations n'ont uniquement 
leur cause dans Pobjed. appsle—(raria 
quoi, elles seraient les mémes dans 
toutes les langues)—mais dans [objet 
appelé, vu atravers les disposttions per- 
sonnelles du sujet appelant. La raison 


qui a déterminé le choix des premiers 
hommes peut nouséchapper: maiselle 
aexisté. La liaison du sens et du mot 
n’est jamais nécessaire, jamais arbi- 
traire: toujours elle est motivee.” 

When M. Renan maintains the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine, that it is not the 
Object which is cause of the deno- 
mination given, but the Object seen 
through the personal dispositions of 
the denominating Subject—he contra- 
dicts the reasoning of the Platonic 
Sokrates in the conversation with 
Hermogenes (pp. 386-387; compare 
424A). But he adopts the reasoning 
of the same in the subsequent con- 
versation with Kratylus; wherein the 
relative point of view is introduced for 
the first time (pp. 429 A-B, 431 E), and 
brought more and more into the fore- 
ground (pp. 436 B-D-437 C-439 C). 

The distinction drawn by M. Renan 
between Varbitraire and le motivé ap- 
pears to me unfounded: at least, it 
requires a peculiar explanation of the 
two words—for if by le caprice and 
Parbitraire be meant the exclusion of 
all motive, such a state of mind could 
not be a preliminary to any proceeding 
at all. M. Renan can only mean that 
the motive which led to the original 
choice of the name, was peculiar to the 
occasion, and has since been forgotten. 
And this is what he himself says in a 
note to his Preface (pp.18-19),replying 
to M. Littré: “L’Arien primitif a eu 
un motif pour appeler le frére bhratr 
ou fratr,et le Sémite pour)’appeler ah: 
peut on dire que cette différence resulte 
ou des aptitudes différentes de leur 
esprit, ou du spectacle extérieur? 
Chaque objet, les circonstances restant 
les mémes, a été susceptible d'une foule 
de dénominations : le choix, qui a été 
fait de l’une d’elles, tient ἃ des causes 
impossibles & saisir.” 

* Plato (in Timecus, p. 29 B) recog- 
nises an essential affinity between the 
eternal Forms and the words or propo- 
sitions in which they become subjects 
of discourse. 
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same contrast, pervading Plato’s views on other subjects, 
deserves a few words of illustration. 

Respecting social institutions and government, there is one 
well-known theory to which Sir James Mackintosh Oompari 
gave expression in the phrase—“ Governments are views a 


not made, but grow.” ‘The like phrase has been 


ἢ ; : social institu- 
applied by an eminent modern author on Logic, to rnin 
language—‘“ Languages are not made, but στον." tematic 
One might suppose, in reading the second and third — contrasted 
books of the Republic of Plato, that Plato also had meditated, 


unsystematic 


adopted this theory: for the growth of a society, sth. 
without any initiative or predetermined construction by a 
special individual, is there strikingly depicted.* But in truth 
it is this theory which stands in most of the Platonic works, 
as the antithesis depreciated and discredited by Plato. The 
view most satisfactory to him contemplates the analogy of a 
human artist or professional man ; which he enlarges into the 
idea of an originating, intelligent, artistic, Constructor, as the 
source of all good. This view is exhibited to us in the 
Timeeus, where we find the Demiurgus, building up by his 
own fiat all that is good in the Kosmos: in the Politikus, 
where we find the individual dictator producing by his uncon- 
trolled ordinance all that is really good in the social system : 
—lastly, here also in the Kratylus, where we have the scien- 
tific or artistic Name-giver, and him alone, set forth as com- 
petent to construct an assemblage of names, each possessing 
full and perfect rectitude. To this theory there is presented 
a counter theory, which Plato disapproves—a Kosmos which 
grows by itself and keeps up its own agencies, without any 
extra-kosmic constructor or superintendent: in like manner, 
an aggregate of social customs, and an aggregate of names, 
which have grown up no one knows how; and which sustain 
and perpetuate themselves by traditional foree—by movement 
already acquired in a given direction. The idea of growth, 
ἃ See Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Logic, desire acting upon all and each of the 
Book i. ch. viii. Ρ. 172, fourth hie individual citizens, is depicted in a 
x Plato, Republic, ii. p. striking way. The ἀρχὴ of the City 


69 864. 
where the γένεσις of a social com- (p. 369 B) as Plato there presents it, 
munity, out of common necessity and is Aristotelian rather than Platonic. 
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by regular assignable steps and by regularising tendencies in- 
stinctive and inherent in Nature, belongs rather to Aristotle: 
Plato conceives Nature as herself irregular, and as persuaded 
or constrained into some sort of regularity by a supernatural 
or extranatural artist.’ 

Looking back to the Politikus (reviewed in the last chap- 
ter), we find Plato declaring to us wherein consists 
the rectitude of a social Form: it resides in the 
presiding and uncontrolled authority of a scientific 
or artistic Ruler, always present and directing every one: or 
of a few such Rulers, if there be a few—though this is more 
than can be hoped. But such rectitude is seldom or never 
realised. Existing social systems are bad copies of this type, 


compared 
with Kraty- 
lus. 


degenerating more or less widely from its perfection. 


y M. Destutt de Tracy insists upon 
the emotional initiative force, as deeper 
and more efficacious than the intel- 
lectual, in the first formation of lan- 


e. 

“Dans Yorigine du langage d’action, 
un seul geste dit—je veux cela, ou 
je vous montre cela, ouje vous demande 
secours: un seul cri dit, je vous ap- 
pelle, ou je souffre, ou je suis content, 
&c.; mais sans distinguer aucune des 
idées qui composent ses propositions. 
Ce n’est point par les détails, mais par 
les masses, que commencent toutes nos 
expressions, aussi bien que toutes nos 
connaissances. Si quelques langages 

ssédent des signespropres& exprimer 
‘és idées isolées, ce n’est donc que par 
Veffet de la décomposition qui s’est 
operée dans ces langages; et ces 
signes ou noms propres d’idées, ne 
sont, pour ainsi dire, que des débris, 
des fragmens, ou du moins, des éma- 
nations de ceux qui d’abord expri- 
maient, bien ou mal, les ae ge ΊΟΩΒ 
toutes entitres.” (Destutt de Tracy, 
Grammaire, ch. i. p. 23, ed. 1825; 
see also the Idéologie of the same 
author, ch. xvi. p. 215.) 

M. Renan enuntiates in the most 
explicit terms this comparison of the 
formation of language to the growth 
and development of a germ :—“ Les 
langues doivent étres comparées, non 
au cristal qui se forme par aggloméra- 
tion autour d’un noyau,; mais au germe 
qui se développe par sa force intime, 
et par l’appel nécessaire des parties.’ 


One 


(De V’Origine du Langage, ch. iii. p. 
101; also ch. iv. pp. 115-117.) 

The theory of M. Renan, in this 
ingenious treatise is, that language 
is the product of “la raison spon- 
tanée, la raison populaire,” without 
reflexion. “ La réflexion n’y peutrien: 
les langues sont sorties toutes faites du 
moule méme del’esprit humain, comme 
Minerve du cerveau deJupiter, Main- 
tenant que la raison réfiéchie a rem- 
placé Vinstinct créateur, ἃ peine le 
génie suffit il pour analyser ce que 
lesprit des premiers hommes enfanta 
de toutes piéces, et sans y songer” 
(pp. 98-99.) This theory appears to 
me very doubtful: as much as there is 
proved in it, isstated in a good passage 
cited by M. Renan from Will. Hum- 
boldt (pp. 106-107). But there are 
two remarks to be made, in comparing 
it with the Kratylus of Plato. 1. That 
the hypothesis of a philosopher “ qui 
compose un langage de sang-froid,” 
which appears absurd to Turgot and 
M. Renan (p. 92), did not appear 
absurd to Plato, but on the contrary 
as the only sure source of what is 
and right in language. 2. That Plato, 
in the pees get takes account only of 
naming, and not of the grammatical 
structure of language, which M. 
Renan considers the essential part 
(p. 106; compare also pp. 208-209). 

rammar, with its established analo- 
gies, does not seem to have been pre- 
sent to Plato’s mind as an object of re- 
flexion: there existed none in his day. 
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or a Few persons arrogate to themselves uncontrolled power, 
without possessing that science or art which justifies the exer- 
cise of it in the Right Ruler. These are, or may become, 
extreme depravations. The least bad, among all the imper- 
fect systems, is an aggregate of fixed laws and magistrates 
with known functions, agreed to by convention of all and 
faithfully obeyed by all. But such a system of fixed laws, 
though second-best, falls greatly short of rectitude. It is 
much inferior in every way to the uncontrolled authority of 
the scientific Ruler.” 

That which Plato does for social systems in the Politikus, 
he does for names in the Kratylus. The full rectitude of 
names is when they are bestowed by the scientific Ruler, con- 
sidered in the capacity of Name-giver. He it is who discerns, 
and embodies in syllables, the true Name-Form in each par- 
ticular case. But such an artist is seldom realised: and 
there are others who, attempting to do his work without his 
knowledge, perform it ignorantly or under false theories.* 
The names thus given are imperfect names: moreover, after 
being given, they become corrupted and transformed in pass- 
ing from man to man. Lastly, the mere fact of convention 
among the individuals composing the society, without any 
deliberate authorship or origination from any Ruler, bad or 
good—suffices to impart to Names a sort of significance, 
vulgar and imperfect, yet adequate to a certain extent.” 
The Name-giving Artist or Lawgiver is here superseded by 
King Nomos. 

It will be seen that in both these cases the Platonic point 
of view comes out—deliberate authorship from the sae) of Plato 
scientific or artistic individual mind, as the only τ δὶ 
source of rectitude and perfection. But when Plato nen & 
looks at the reality of life, either in social system or 
in names, he finds no such perfection anywhere : he discovers 
a divine agency originating what is good; but there is an 


® See Plato, chew re PP. 300-301. forth by Lucretius, who declares him- 
* Plato, Kratyl. p self opposed to the theory of an ori- 
b Plato, Kratyl. pp. a E, 435 A-B. ginating Name-giver (v. pp. 102I- 
This unsyatematic, spontaneous, ori- 1060). Jacob Grimm and M. Renan 
gin and growth of language is set espouse a theory, in the main, similar. 
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independent agency necessary in the way of co-operation, 
though it sometimes counteracts and always debases the good.° 
We find either an incompetent dictator who badly imitates the 
true Artist—or else we have fixed, peremptory, laws; depend- 
ing on the unsystematic, unauthorised, convention among 
individuals, which has grown up no one knows how—which 
is transmitted by tradition, being taught by every one and 
learnt by every one without any privileged caste of teachers 
—and which in the Platonic Protagoras is illustrated in the 
mythe and discourse ascribed to that Sophist;* being in truth, 
common sense, as contrasted with professional specialty. In 
regard to social systems, Plato pronounces fixed laws to be 
the second-best—enjoining strict obedience to them, wherever 
the first-best cannot be obtained. In the Republic he enume- 
rates what are the conditions of rectitude in a city: but he 
admits at the same time that this Right Civic Constitution 
is an ideal, nowhere to be found existing: and he points out 
the successive stages of corruption by which it degenerates 
more and more into conformity with the realities of human 
society. As with Right Civic Constitution, so with Right 
Naming: Plato shows what constitutes rectitude of Names 
but he admits that this is an ideal seen nowhere, and he notes 
the various causes which deprave the Right Names into that 
imperfect and semi-significant condition, which is the best 

that existing languages present.° 
One more remark, in reference to the general spirit and 
Comparison reciprocal bearing of Plato’s dialogues. In three 
distinct dialogues—Kratylus, Thesetétus, Sophistés— 


Theatétus, 
and Sop. ° . ὁ ° . 
in treatment One and the same question is introduced into the dis- 


© Plato, Timsus, p. 68 E. 

ἃ See my remarks on the Politikus, 
in the last chapter: also Protagoras, 
Pp. 320 seq. 

Compare Plato, Kriton, p. 48 A. ὁ 
noe περὶ τῶν δικαίων καὶ ἀδίκων, 6 
εἰ. 

In the Menon also the same ques- 
tion is broached as in the Protagoras, 
whether virtue is teachable or not? 
and how any virtue can exist, when 
there are no special teachers, and no 
special learners of virtue? Here we 


have, though differently handled, the 
same antithesis between the ethical 
sentiment which grows and propa- 
gates itself unconsciously, without 
ce initiative—and that which is 

eliberately prescribed and imparted 
by the wise individual : common sense 
versus professional specialty. 

* See the conditions of the ὀρθὴ 
πολιτείᾳ, and its gradual depravation 
and degeneracy into the state of actual 
governments, in Republic, v. init. p. 
449 B, viii. 544 A-B. 
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cussion : a question keenly debated among the con- 
temporaries of Plato and Aristotle. How isa false _ 
proposition possible? Many held that a false pro- ΤΟΣ of 
position and a false name were impossible: that you tions 
could not speak the thing that 2s not, or Non Ens (τὸ μὴ bv): 
that such a proposition would be an empty sound, without 
meaning or signification: that speech may be significant or 
insignificant, but could not be false, except in the sense of 
being unmeaning. 

Now this doctrine is dealt with in the Thesetétus, Sophistés, 
and Kratylus. In the Thestétus,? Sokrates examines it at 
great length, and proposes several different hypotheses to ex- 
plain how a false proposition might be possible: but ends in 
pronouncing them all inadmissible. He declares himself in- 
competent and passes on to something else. Again, in the 
Sophistés, the same point is taken up, and discussed there also 
very copiously. The Eleate in that dialogue ends by finding 
a solution which satisfies him (viz.: that τὸ μὴ ὃν ΞΞ τὸ ἕτερον 
τοῦ ὄντος). But what is remarkable is, that the solution does 
not meet any of the difficulties propounded in the Theetétus ; 
nor are those difficulties at all adverted to in the Sophistés, 
Finally, in the Kratylus, we have the very same doctrine, that 
false affirmations are impossible—which both in the Thestétus 
and in the Sophistés is enunciated, not as the decided opinion 
of the speaker, but as a problem which embarrasses him— 
we have this same doctrine averred unequivocally by Kratylus 
as his own full conviction. And Sokrates finds that a very 
short argument, and a very simple comparison, suffice to re- 
fute εἴτα. The supposed “aggressive cross-examiner,” who 
kal δοκοῦν ἀποφαίνεται περὶ τῶν xpay- 
μάτων, οὐκ ἐχόντων ὡρισμένην φύσιν 

ἐν τῇ πρὸς ἡμᾶς σχέσει τὸ «εἶναι 
τι Plato, Theetét. pp. 187 D to 201 


D. The discussion of the point is 
continued through thirteen pages of 


f Plato, nig br p. 429. 
Ammonius, Scholia εἰς τὰς Karn- 
yoptas of Aristotle (Schol. Brandis, 


p. 60, 8. 15). 


ταῦτα' 


ἡμετέρας διανοίας, λέγοντες ὅτι οὕτως 
οὐκ ἐστὶ φύσει τὰ πρός τι ἀλλὰ θέσει. 
a πὴ" τούτοις © 
ΝΣ ΞΞ 
,) Πρωταγόρας ὁ σοφιστής" διὸ καὶ 
ever ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι τινὰ ψευδῇ λέγειν’ 
γὰρ κατὰ τὸ φαινόμενον αὐτῷ 


Stephan. edit. 

h Plato, Sophistés, pp. 237A, 264 B, 
through twenty-seven pages of Steph. 
edit.—though there are some digres- 
sions included herein. 

1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 430-431 
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presses Sokrates so hard in the Theetétus, is not allowed to 
put his puzzling questions in the Kratylus.* 

How are we to explain these three different modes of 
Discrepan- handling the same question by the same philoso- 
consistencies pher? If the question about Non-Ens can be dis- 
bisa of of posed of in the summary way which we read in the 
same subject. Kratylus, what is gained by the string of unsolved 
puzzles in the Theetétus—or by the long discursive argu- 
ment in the Sophistés, ushering in a new solution noway 
satisfactory? If, on the contrary, the difficulties which are 
unsolved in the Thestétus, and imperfectly solved in the 
Sophistés, are real and pertinent—how are we to explain the 
proceeding of Plato in the Kratylus, when he puts into the 
mouth of Kratylus a distinct averment of the opinion about 
Non-Ens, yet without allowing him, when it is impugned by 
Sokrates, to urge any of these pertinent arguments in defence 
of it? Ifthe peculiar solution given in the Sophistés be the 
really genuine and triumphant solution, why is it left un- 
noticed both in the Kratylus and the Thestétus, and why is 
it contradicted in other dialogues? Which of the three dia- 
logues represents Plato’s real opinion on the question ? 

To these questions, and to many others of like bearing, 
Nocommon Connected with the Platonic writings, I see no satis- 

factory reply, if we are to consider Plato as a posi- 

tive philosopher, with a scheme and edifice of me- 

thodised opinions in his mind: and as composing all 

_ his dialogues with a set purpose, either of inculcat- 
feculiar ar. ing these opinions on the reader, or of refuting the 
semen‘: _ opinions opposed to them. This supposition is what 
most Platonic critics have in their minds, even when pro- 
fessedly modifying it. Their admiration for Plato is not satis- 
fied unless they conceive him in the professorial chair as a 
teacher, surrounded by a crowd of learners, all under the 
obligation (incumbent on learners generally) to believe what 
they hear. Reasoning upon such a basis, the Platonic dia- 
logues present themselves to me asa mystery. They exhibit 


K Plato, Themtét. p. 200 A. ὁ yap ἐλεγκτικὸς ἐκεῖνος γελάσας φήσει. 
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neither identity of the teacher, nor identity of the matter 
taught: the composer (to use various Platonic comparisons) is 
Many, and not One—he is more complex than Typhos.™ 

If we are to find any common purpose pervading and bind- 
ing together all the dialogues, it must not be a didactic pur- 
pose, in the sense above defined. The value of them consists, 
not in the result, but in the discussion—not in the conclusion, 
but in the premisses for and against it. In this sense all the 
dialogues have value, and all the same sort of value—though 
not all equal in amount. In different dialogues, the same 
subject is set before you in different ways: with remarks and 
illustrations sometimes tending towards one theory, sometimes 
towards another. It is for you to compare and balance them, 
and to elicit such result as your reason approves. The Pla- 
tonic dialogues require, in order to produce their effect, a 
supplementary responsive force, and a strong effective re- 
action, from the individual reason of the reader: they require 
moreover that he shall have a genuine interest in the process 
of dialectic scrutiny (rd φιλομαθὲς, φιλόλογον)" which will 
enable him to perceive beauties in what would appear tire- 
some to others. 

Such manner of proceeding may be judicious or not, ac- 
cording to the sentiment of the critic. But it is at any rate 
Platonic. And we have to recall this point of view when dis- 
missing the Kratylus, which presents much interest in the 
premisses and conflicting theories, with little or no result. It 
embodies the oldest speculations known to us respecting the 
origin, the mode of signification, and the functions of words 
as an instrument: and not the least interesting part of it, in 
my judgment, consists in its etymological conjectures, afford- 
ing evidence of a rude etymological sense which has now 
passed away. 


m Plato, Phedrus, p. 230 A. pare Phedon, pp. 89-90. Pheedrus, 
™ Plato, Republic, v. p. 475; com- p. 230 E. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
PHILEBUS. 


Tue Philébus, which we are now about to examine, is not 
merely a Dialogue of Search, but a Dialogue of Exposition, 
accompanied with more or less of search made subservient 
to the exposition. It represents Sokrates from the first as 
advancing an affirmative opinion—maintaining it against 
Philébus and Protarchus—and closing with a result assumed 
to be positively established.* 

The question is, Wherein consists the Good—The Supreme 
Character, Good—Summum Bonum. Three persons stand 


ana suyject before us: the youthful Philébus: Protarchus, some- 


ious. what older, yet still a young man; and Sokrates. 
Philébus declares that The Good consists in pleasure or enjoy- 
ment; and Protarchus his friend advocates the same thesis, 
though in a less peremptory manner. On the contrary, So- 
krates begins by proclaiming that it consists in wisdom or 
intelligence. He presently however recedes from this doc- 
trine, so far as to admit that wisdom, alone and per se, is not 
sufficient to constitute the Supreme Good : and that a certain 
combination of pleasure along with it is required. Though the 
compound total thus formed is superior both to wisdom and to 
pleasure taken separately, yet comparing the two elements 
of which it is compounded, wisdom (Sokrates contends) is 
the most important of the two, and pleasure the least im- 
portant. Neither wisdom nor pleasure can pretend to claim 
the first prize; but wisdom is fully entitled to the second, as 


being far more cognate than pleasure is, with the nature of 
Good. ᾿ 


® Schleiermacher says, about the krates, und tritt mit der ganzen Per- 
Philébus (inl. p 136), “Das Ganze sdnlichkeit und Willkihr einer zu- 
liegt fertig in dem Haupte des So- sammenhingenden Rede heraus,” &c. 
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must be perfect and all-sufficient in itself: the object of 
desire, aspiration, choice, and attachment, by all 
men, and even by all animals and plants, who are 


Good—ohbject 
of universal 


choice and ; 
by men,, capable of attaining it. HEvery man who has it, is 
satisfied, desiring nothing else. If he neglects it, and 
sutietce a Chooses any thing else, this is contrary to nature: 
desires. 


he does so involuntarily, either from ignorance or 
some other untoward constraint. Thus, the characteristic 
mark of Good or Happiness is, That it is desired, loved, and 
sought by all, and that, if attained, it satisfies all the wishes 
and aspirations of human nature. 

Sokrates then remarks that pleasure is very multifarious 
and diverse: and that under that same word, dif- 
ferent forms and varieties are signified, very unlike 


Pleasures 


opposite, to each other, and sometimes even opposite to each 
} other. Thus the intemperate man has his pleasures, 
wise. 


while the temperate man enjoys his pleasures also, 
attached to his own mode of life: so too the simpleton has 
pleasure in his foolish dreams and hopes, the intelligent man 
in the exercise of intellectual force. These and many others 
are varieties of pleasure not resembling, but highly dissimilar, 
even opposite.—Protarchus replies—That they proceed from 
dissimilar and opposite circumstances, but that in themselves 
they are not dissimilar or opposite. Pleasure must be com- 
pletely similar to pleasure—itself to itself—So too (rejoins 
Sokrates) colour is like to colour: in that respect there is no 
difference between them. But black colour is different from, 
and even opposite to, white colour. You will go wrong if 


ἃ Plato, Philébus, pp. 11 C, 20 C-D. 

Τὴν τἀγαθοῦ μοῖραν πότερον ἀνάγκη 
τέλεον, ἣ μὴ τέλεον εἶναι; Πάντων 
δήπου τελεώτατον. Τί δέξ ἱκανὸν 
τἀγαθόν; Tlas γὰρ οὔ; καὶ πάντων γε 
εἰς τοῦτο διαφέρειν τῶν ὕντων. Τόδε γε 
μὴν, ὡς οἶμαι, περὶ αὐτοῦ ἀναγκαιότατον 
εἶναι λέγειν, ὧς πᾶν τὸ γίγνωσκον αὐτὸ 


καὶ περὶ αὐτὸ κτήσασθαι, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
οὐδὲν φροντίζει πλὴν τῶν ἀποτελου- 
μένων ἅμα ἀγαθοῖς. 

P, 22 Β. ἱκανὸς καὶ τέλεος καὶ πᾶσι 
φντοῖς καὶ (dors αἱρετός, olowep δυνατὸν 


ἦν οὕτω διὰ βίον ζῆν: εἰ δέ τις 

npei? ἡμῶν, παρὰ φύσιν ἂν τὴν τοῦ 
ἀληθοῦς αἱρετοῦ ἐλάμβανεν ἄκων ἐξ 
ἀγνοίας ἤ τινος ἀνάγκης οὐκ εὐδαί- 


μονος. 

Pp. 60 C, 61 A, 6. 37, p. 61 E. τὸν 
ἀγαπητότατον βίον. P. 64 0. τοῦ 
πᾶσι γεγονέναι προσφιλῇ τὴν τοιαύτην 
διάθεσιν, p. 67 A. 

‘Omnibus nature humans desi- 
deriis prorsus satisfacere ” (Stallbaum 
ad Philéb. p. 18 D-E). 

9 Plat. Philéb. p. 12 D-E. 
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you make things altogether opposite, intoone. You may call 
all pleasures by the name pleasures: but you must not affirm 
between them any other point of resemblance, nor call them 
all good. I maintain that some are bad, others good. What 
common property in all of them, is it, that you signify by the 
name good? As different pleasures are unlike to each other, 
so also different cognitions (or modes of intelligence) are un- 
like to each other; though all of them agree in being cogni- 
tions, ΤῸ this Protarchus accedes..—We must enter upon 
our enquiry after The Good with this mutual concession: 
That Pleasure, which you affirm to be The Good—and Intel- 
ligence, which I declare to be so—is at once both Unum, and 
Multa et Diversa.® 

In determining between the two competing doctrines— 
pleasure on one side and intelligence on the other y, or 
—Sokrates makes appeal to individual choice. 
“Would you be satisfied” (he asks Protarchus) — 
“to live your life through in the enjoyment of 
the greatest pleasures? Would any one of us be “'* 
satisfied to live, possessing the fullest measure and variety of 
intelligence, reason, knowledge, and memory—but having no 
sense, great or small, either of pleasure or pain?” And Prot- 
archus replies, in reference to the joint life of intelligence and 
pleasure combined, “ Every man will choose this joint life in 
preference to either of them separately. It is not one man 
who will choose it, and another who will reject it: but every 
man will choose it alike.”* 


f Plat. Philéb. pp. 13 D-H, 14 A. 
g Plat. Philéb. p. 14 B. 
bh Plato, Philébus, p. 21 A. ~~ 


; ἡδονὰς τὰς μεγίστας ; 

Ῥ. 21 E. εἴ τις δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν αὖ (ἣν 
ἡμῶν, &e. 

Ῥ.22 Α. Πᾶς δήπου τοῦτόν γε αἷ- 
ρήσεται πρότερον ἣ ἐκείνων ὁποτερονοῦν, 
καὶ πρὸς τούτοις οὐχ ὃ μὲν, 6 δ᾽ οὔ. 

P.60 E. εἴ τις ἄνεν τούτων δέξαιτ᾽ 
ἄν, ὅσο. ' 

Here again in appealing to the indi- 
vidual choice and judgment, the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates indirectly recognises 


what, in the Thestétus and other 
dialogues, we have seen him formally 
rejecting and endeavouring to confute 
—the Protagorean canon or measure. 
Protarchus is the measure of truth or 
falsehood, of belief or disbelief, to 
Protarchus himself: every other man 
is so to himself. Sokrates may be ἃ 
wiser man, in the estimation of the 
public, than Protarchus; and if Pro- 
tarchus believes him to be such, that 
very belief may amount to an au- 
thority, determining Protarchus to 
accept or reject various opinions pro- 
pounded by Sokrates: but the ulti- 
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The point, which Sokrates submits to the individual judg- 


ment of Protarchus, is—“ Would you be satisfied to 


“But recollect ” 


t Ques- 
᾿ pass your life in the enjoyment of the most intense 
pleasures, and would you desire nothing farther ?” 
__.. The reply is in the affirmative. 
ence~He (448 Sokrates) “that you are to have nothing else. 
accept it. 


The question assumes that you are to be without 


thought, intelligence, reason, sight, and memory: you are 
neither to have opinion of present enjoyment, nor remem- 
brance of past, nor anticipation of future: you are to live the 
life of an oyster, with great present pleasure?” The question 
being put with these additions, Protarchus alters his view, and 
replies in the negative: at the same time expressing his sur- 
prise at the strangeness of the hypothesis.! 

Sokrates now proceeds to ask Protarchus, whether he will 


mate verdict must emanate from the 
bosom of the acceptor or rejector. I 
have already observed elsewhere, that 
a large part of the conversation which 
the Platonic dialogues put into the 
mouth of Sokrates, is addressed to 
individualities and specialities of the 
other interlocutors; that this very 
power of discriminating between one 
mind and another, forms the great 
superiority of dialectic colloquy as 
compared with written treatise or 
rhetorical discourse—both of which 
address the same terms toa multitude 
of hearers or readers differing among 
themselves, without possibility of sepa- 
rate adaptation to.each. (See above, 
ae Xxiv. pp. 257-261, on the Phe- 


i Plato, Philéb. p. 21. 

Such an hypothesis does indeed 
depart so totally from the conditions 
of human life, that it cannot be con- 
sidered as a fair test of any doctrine. 
A perpetuity of delicious sensations 
cannot be enjoyed, consistent with the 
conditions of animal organization. A 
man cannot realise to himself that 
which the hypothesis promises; much 
less can he realise it without those 
accompaniments which it assumes him 
to renounce. The loss stands out far 
more palpably than the gain. Itis no 
refutation of the theory of Philébus; 
who, announcing pleasure as the Sum- 


mum Bonun, is entitled to call for 
pleasure in all its varieties, and for 
exemption from all pains. Sokrates 
himself had previously insisted on the 
great variety as well as on the great 
dissimilarity of the modes of pleasure 
and pain. To each variety of plea- 
sure there corresponds a desire: to 
each variety of pain, an aversion. 

If the Summum Bonum is to fulfil 
the conditions postulated—that is, if it 
be such as to satisfy all human desires, 
it ought to comprise all these varieties 
of pleasure. It ought, e.g., to com- 
prise the pleasures of self-esteem, and 
conscious self-protecting power,afford- 
ing security for the future: it ought 
to comprise exemption from the pains 
of self-reproach, self-contempt, and 
conscious helplessness. These are 
among the greatest pleasures and 
pains of the mature man, though they 
are aggregates formed by association. 
Now the alternative tendered by So- 
krates neither includes these pleasures 
nor eliminates these pains. It in- 
cludes only the pleasures of sense; and 
it is tendered to one who has rooted 
in his mind desires for other plea- 
sures, and aversions for other pains, 
besides those of sense. It does not 
therefore come up to the require- 
ments fairly implied in the theory of 
Philébus, 
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accept a life of full and all-comprehensive intelligence, purely 
and simply, without any taste either of pleasure or ...4 


pain. To which Protarchus answers, that neither he 
nor any one else would accept such a life.* Both of 
them agree that the Summum Bonum ought to be 
sought neither in pleasure singly, nor in intelligence 
singly, but in both combined. 


tion—Whe- 
ther he will 
accept a life 
of Intelli- 
gence purely 
without any 
pleasure or 
pain? An- 


ewer—No. 


Sokrates then undertakes to show, that of these two ele- 


ments, intelligence is the most efficacious and the 
most contributory to the Summum Bonum—pleasure 
the least so. But as a preparation for this enquiry, προ 
he adverts to that which has just been agreed be- 
tween them respecting both Pleasure and Intelli- 
gence—That each of them is Unum, and each of 
them at the same time Multa et Diversa. Here 
(argues Sokrates) we find opened before us the em- 
barrassing question respecting the One and the 
Many. Enquirers often ask—“ How can the One § 
be Many? How can the Many be One? How can 
the same thing be both One and Many?” They 
find it difficult to understand how you, Protarchus, 
being One person, are called by different names— 
tall, heavy, white, just, &c.: or how you are affirmed 
to consist of many different parts and members. To 
this difficulty, however (says Sokrates), the reply is 


It is 
on both sides, 
That the 


to show, 
That Intelli- 
gence is more 
cognate with 
it than Plea- 
sure, 


Difficulties 
about Unum 
et Multa. 

ow can 

the One be 
Many ? How 
can the Many 
be One? The 
difficulties 
are greatest 
about 
Generic 
Unity—how 
it is distri- 
buted among 
species and 
individuals. 


easy. You, and other particular men, belong to the gene- 


k Plato, Philébus, ch. 11, pp. 21-22. 

It is to be remarked, however, that 
there was more than one Grecian phi- 
losopher who described the Summum 
Bonum as consisting in absence of 
pain (ἀλυπία) ; even without the large 
measure of intelligence which Sokrates 
here promises, and without any posi- 
tive pleasure. These men would of 
course have accepted the second alter- 
native put by Sokrates, which Protar- 
chus here refuses. They 


standard of comparieon from the ac- 


could reasonably be demanded, and 
that pleasure might be dispensed with. 
In laying down any theory about the 
a Bonum, the preliminary 
uestloOn OUgOt ulways to bo settled— 
hat are the conditions of human life 
which are to beassumed as peremptory 
and unalterable? What circumstances 
are we at liberty to suppose to be eup- 
pressed, modified, or reversed? Ac- 
cording as these fundamental postu- 


took their | lates are given in a larger or narrower 


sense, the ideal Summum Bonum will 


tualities of human life around them, be shaped differently. This prelimi- 


which exhibited pain and suffering 
universal, frequent, and unavoidable. 


They conceived that if painlessness | 


could be obtained, it was as much as 


nary requisite tothe investigation was 
little considered by the ancient philo- 
sophers. 
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rated and the perishable. You partake of many different 
Ideas or Essences, and your partaking of one among them 
does not exclude you from partaking also of another distinct 
and even opposite. You partake of the Idea or Essence of 
Unity—also of Multitude—of tallness, heaviness, whiteness, 
humanity, greatness, littleness, &c. You are both great and 
little, heavy and light, &c. In regard to generated and 
perishable things, we may understand this. But in regard to 
the ungenerated, imperishable, absolute Essences, the diffi- 
culty is more serious. The Self-existent or Universal Man, 
Bull, Animal—the Self-existent Beautiful, Good—in regard 
to these Unities or Monads there is room for great contro- 
versy. First, Do such unities or monads really and truly 
exist? Next, assuming that they do exist, how do they come 
into communion with generated and perishable particulars, 
infinite in number? Is each of them dispersed and parcelled 
out among countless individuals? or is it found, whole and 
entire, in each individual, maintaining itself as one and the 
same, and yet being parted from itself? Is the Universal 
Man distributed among all individual men, or is he one and 
entire in each of them? How is the Universal Beautiful 
(The Self-Beautiful—Beauty)in all and each beautiful thing? 
How does this one monad, unchangeable and imperishable, 
become embodied in a multitude of transitory individuals, 
each successively generated and perishing? How does this 
One become Many, or how do these Many become One?! 
These (says Sokrates) are the really grave difficulties re- 
specting the identity of the One and the Many: 
Iie queetion Gifficulties which have occasioned numerous con- 
st the time. tyroversies, and are likely to occasion many more. 
Youthful speculators, especially, are fond of trying their first 
efforts of dialectical ingenuity in arguing upon this paradox 
— How the One can be Many, and the Many One.™ 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 15 B. 


™ Plato, aime I ae 
In reading the difficulties thus started 


Active dis- 


mouth of the philosopher so-called; 
as objections requiring to be removed 
by Sokrates, before the Platonic theory 


by Sokrates, we perceive them to be 
the same as those which we have seen 
set forth in the dialogue called Par- 
menidés, where they are put into the 


of self-existent Ideas, universal, eter- 
nal and unchangeable, can be ad- 
mitted. We might expect that Plato 
having so emphatically and repeatedly 
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It is a primeeval inspiration (he says) granted by the Gods 
to man along with the fire of Prometheus, and 4.4.6 
handed down to us as ἃ tradition from that heroic 
race who were in nearer kindred with the Gods— 
That all things said to exist are composed of Unity 
and Multitude, and include in them a natural coa- 
lescence of Finiteness and Infinity" This is the 
fundamental order of Nature, which we must assume and 
proceed upon in our investigations. We shall find every- 
where the Form of Unity conjoined with the Form of 
Infinity. But we must not be satisfied simply to find these 
two forms. We must look farther for those intermediate 
Forms which lie between the two. Having found the Form 
of One, we must next search for the Form of Two, Three, 
Four, or some definite number: and we must not permit 
ourselves to acquiesce in the Form of Infinite, until no farther 
definite number can be detected. In other words, we must 
not be satisfied with knowing only one comprehensive Genus, 
and individuals comprised under it. We must distribute the 
Genus into two, three, or more Species: and each of those 
Species again into two or more sub-Species, each character- 
ised by some specific mark: until no more characteristic 
marks can be discovered upon which to found the establish- 
ment of a distinct species. When we reach this limit, and 
when we have determined the number of subordinate species 
which the case presents, nothing remains except the inde- 
finite mass and variety of individuals.° The whole scheme 


Finite : 
—The In- 
finite Many. 


announced his own sense of the diffi- mayrds ἑκάστοτε θεμένους ζητεῖν" 


culty, would proceed to suggest some 
mode of replying to it. But this he 
never does. In the Parmenidés, he 
does not even promise any explana- 
tion ; in the Philébus, he seems to pro- 
mise one, but all the explanation 
which he gives ignores or jumps over 
the difficulty, enjoining us to proceed 
as if no such difficulty existed. 

Ὁ Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p. 16 C. ὡς 
ἐξ ἑνὸς μὲν καὶ ἐκ πολλῶν ὕντων τῶν 
ἀεὶ λεγομένων εἶναι, πέρας δὲ καὶ 
ἀπειρίαν ἐν αὑτοῖς ξύμφυτον ἐχόντων. 

ο Plato, Philébus, c.6,p.16D. δεῖν 
οὖν ἡμᾶς, τούτων οὕτω διακεκοσ- 

ἀεὶ μιὰν ἰδέαν περὶ 


εὑρήσειν γὰρ ἐνοῦσαν' ἐὰν οὖν 
μεταλάβωμεν, μετὰ μιὰν δύο, εἴ πως 
εἰσὶ, σκοπεῖν, εἰ δὲ μὴ, τρεῖς H τινα 
ἄλλον ἀριθμὸν, καὶ τὸ ὃν ἐκείνων 


περ 


ἔστι μόνον ἴδῃ τις ἀλλ᾽ ὅποσα' τὴν 
δὲ τοῦ ἀπείρον ἰδέαν πρὸς τὸ 
πλῆθος μὴ προσφέρειν, πρὶν by τις τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν αὐτοῦ πάντα κατίδῃ τὸν μεταξὺ 
τοῦ ἀπείρον τε καὶ τοῦ ἑνὸς" τότε δ᾽ 

εἰς τὸ 


Plato here recognises a Form of the 
Infinite, ἀπείρον ἰδέαν ; again, c. 8, p. 
18 A, ἀπείρου ς΄ 
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will thus comprise—The One, the Summum Genus, or 
Highest Form: The Many, a definite number of Species or 
sub-Species or subordinate Forms: The Infinite, a countless 
heap of Individuals. 

_ The mistake commonly made(continues Sokrates) by clever 
Mistakecom- MeN of the present day, is, that they look for nothing 


To Took beyond the One and the Infinite Many: one com- 


only for the 


One, andthe prehensive class, and countless individuals included 
Infinite a ᾿ 
Many, with- in it. They, take up carelessly any class which 
out looking 

for the inter- 


strikes them,? and are satisfied to have got an in- 
definite number of individuals under one name. But 
they never seek for intermediate subdivisions between the 
two, so as to be able to discriminate one portion of the class 
from other by some definite mark, and thus to constitute a sub- 
-class. They do not feel the want of such intermediate sub- 
divisions, nor the necessity of distinguishing one portion of 
this immense group of individuals from another. Yet it is 
exactly upon these discriminating marks that the difference 
turns, between genuine dialectical argument and controversy 
without result.‘ 

This general doctrine is illustrated by two particular cases— 
Tustration Speech and Music. The voice (or Vocal Utterance) 
and Music. 18 One—the voice is also Infinite: to know only thus 
much is to know very little. Even when you know, in addi- 
tion to this, the general distinction of sounds into acute and 
grave, you are still far short of the knowledge of music. You 
must learn farthermore to distinguish all the intermediate 
gradations, and specific varieties of sound, into which the in- 
finity of separate sounds admits of being distributed: what 
and how many these gradations are ? what are the numerical 
ratios upon which they depend—the rhythmical] and harmonic 
systems? When you have learnt to know the One ‘Genus, 


mediate 50}: 
divisions 


P Plato, Philébus, o. 6, p.17.A. of 
δὲ γῦν τῶν ἀνθρώπων σοφοὶ ty μὲν, 
ὅπως by τύχωσι, καὶ πολλὰ θᾶτ- 


be in the text. He proposes to ex- 
punge them. The meaning of the 
passage y seems clearer with- 


τον καὶ βραδύτερον ποιοῦσι τοῦ 
μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἕν ἄπειρα 
τὰ δὲ μέσα αὐτοὺς ἐκφεύγει, &o. 
baum conjectures that thewords 
καὶ πολλὰ after τύχωσι ought not to 


out them 

4 Plato, Philébus, o. 6, p. 17 A. 

ols διακεχώρισται τό τε διαλεκτικῶς 
πάλιν καὶ τὸ ἐριστικῶς ἡμᾶς 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοὺς λόγους. 
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the infinite diversity of individual sounds, and the number of 
subordinate specific varieties by which these two extremes 
are connected with each other—then you know the science 
of music. So too, in speech: when you can distinguish the 
infinite diversity of articulate utterance into vowels, semi- 
vowels, and consonants, each in definite number and with 
known ‘properties—you are master of grammatical science. 
You must neither descend at once from the One to the Infi- 
nite Multitude, nor ascend at once from the Infinite Multitude 
to the One: you must pass through the intermediate stages 
of subordinate Forms, in determinate number. All three 
together make up scientific knowledge. You cannot know 
one portion separately, without knowing the remainder: all 
of them being connected into one by the common bond of 
the highest Genus." 

Such is the explanation which Plato gives as to the identity 
of One and Many. Considered as a reply to his Pato's ox- 


own previous doubts and difficulties, it is altogether docs not 
Ouc 8 


insufficient. It leaves all those doubts unsolved. difficulties 
whic 


The first point of enquiry which he had started, was, bad himself 
‘ recognised as 
Whether any universal or Generic Monads really existing. 
existed: the second point was, assuming that they did exist, 
how each of them, being essentially eternal and unchange- 
able, could so multiply itself or divide itself as to be at the 
same time in an infinite variety of particulars.* Both points 
are left untouched by the explanation. No proof is furnished 
that Universal Monads exist—still less that they multiply or 
divide their one and unchangeable essence among infinite 
particulars—least of all is it shown, how such multiplication 
or division can take place, consistently with the fundamental 
and eternal sameness of the Universal Monad. The expla- 
nation assumes these difficulties to be eliminated, but does 
not suggest the means of eliminating them. The Philébus, 
like the Parmenidés, recognises the difficulties as existing, but 
leaves them unsolved, though the dogmas to which they 
* Plato, Philébus, c. 8, p.18 C-D. μενος ὡς ὄντα ἕνα καὶ πάντα ταῦτα ἕν 
καθορῶν δὲ ὡς οὐδεὶς ἡμῶν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐν πως ποιοῦντα, μιὰν ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς γραμ- 
αὑτὸ καθ’ αὑτὸ ἄνευ πάντων αὐτῶν ᾿ς ἐχρῆν ἐπεφθέγξατο προσειπών. 
τοῦτον τὸν δεσμὸν αὖ λογισά- Plato, Philébus, c. 5, p. 15 B-O. 
VOL, I. 20 
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attach are the cardinal and peculiar tenets of Platonic specu- 
lation. Plato shows that he is aware of the embarrassments : 
yet he is content to theorize as if they did not exist. Ina 
remarkable passage of this very dialogue, he intimates pretty 
clearly that he considered the difficulty of these questions to 
be insuperable, and never likely to be set at rest. This iden- 
tification of the One with the Many, in verbal propositions 
(he says) has begun with the beginning of dialectic debate, 
and will continue to the end of it, as a stimulating puzzle 
which especially captivates the imagination of youth.' 

But though the difficulties started by Plato remain unex- 


Itisnever- plained, still his manner of stating them is in itself 
theless in- ‘ . . 

structive, in valuable and instructive. It proclaims—1. The 
regard to : ‘ : Α 

logical divi- necessity of a systematic classification, or subor- 
810n an 


classification. dinate scale of species and sub-species, between 
the highest Genus and the group of individuals beneath. 
2. That each of these subordinate grades in the scale must 
be founded upon some characteristic mark. 3. That the 
number of subdivisions is definite and assignable, there being 
a limit beyond which it cannot be carried. 4. That full 
knowledge is not attainable until we know all three—The 
highest Genus—The intermediate species and sub-species ; 
both what they are, how many there are, and how each is 
characterised—The infinite group of individuals. These 
three elements must all be known in conjunction: we are not 
to pass either from the first to the third, or from the third 
to the first, except through the second. 


' Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p. 15 D. 


is not the right one. Plato is here 
bauey που ταὐτὸν ty καὶ πολλὰ ὑπὸ 


talking (in my judgment) about the 
puzzle and paradox itself: Stallbaum 


καθ᾿ ἕκαστον τῶν λεγομένων ἀεὶ represents Plato as talking about his 


πάλαι καὶ viv. Kal τοῦτο οὔτε μὴ 
παύσηταί ποτε οὔτε ἤρξατο νῦν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔστι τὸ τοιοῦτον, ws ἐμοὶ φαίνεται, τῶν 
λόγων αὐτῶν ἀθάνατον καὶ ἀγήρων πάθος 


The sequel (too long to transcribe) 
of this passage (setting forth the man- 
ner in which this apparent paradox 
worked upon the imagination of youth- 
ful students)is very interesting to read, 
and shows (in my opinion) that Stall- 
baum’s interpretation of it in his note 


pretended solution of it, which has not 
as yet been at all alluded to. 

Plato seems to give his own ex- 
planation without full certainty or 
confidence : see c. 6, p. 16 B. And 
when we turn to ὁ. 9, pp. 18-Ic, we 
shall see that he forgets the original 
difficulty which had been proposed 
(compare c. 5, p. 15 B), introducing 
in place of it another totally distinct 
difficulty, as if that had been in 
contemplation. 
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The general necessity of systematic classification — of 
generalisation and specification, or subordination of At thet time 


: ἐπ ae 3 little thought 
species and sub-species, as a condition of knowing had been te- 


any extensive group of individuals—requires no classification 
advocate at the present day. But it was other- process, 

wise in the time of Plato. There existed then no body of 
knowledge, distributed and classified, to which he could 
appeal as an example. The illustrations to which he himself 
refers here, of language and music as systematic arrange- 
ments of vocal sounds, were both of them the product of 
empirical analogy and unconscious growth, involving little 
of predetermined principle or theory. All the classification 
then employed was merely that which is included in the 
structure of language: in the framing of gencral names, each 
designating a multitude of individuals. All that men knew 
of classification was, that which is involved in calling many 
individuals by the same common name. This is the defect 
pointed out by Plato, when he remarks that the clever men 
of his time took no heed except of the One and the Infinite 
(Genus and Individuals): neglecting all the intermediate dis- 
tinctions. Upon the knowledge of these media (he says) rests 
the difference between true dialectic debate, and mere po- 
Jemic." That is—when you have only an infinite multitude 
of individuals, called by the same generic name, it is not even 
certain that they have a single property in common: and 
even if they have, it is not safe to reason from one to another 
as to the possession of any other property beyond the one 
generic property—so that the debate ends in mere perplexity. 
ΑἹ] pleasures agree in being pleasures (Sokrates had before 
observed to Protarchus), and all cognitions agree in being 
cognitions. But you cannot from hence infer that there is 
any other property belonging in common to all* That isa 
point which you cannot determine without farther observation 


- 


“Ὁ Plato, Philébus, ο. 6, Ρ. 17 A. οἱ 


νῦν τῶν ἀνθρώπων σοφοὶ . ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοὺς 
᾿ ὰ, θᾶττον Adyous. 
’ ποιοῦσι τοῦ Plato, Philébus, ο. 3, Ρ. 13 Β. 6. 4, 


δὲ τὸ ἐν ἄπειρα εὑθὺς---τὰ δὲ μέσα | Ρ. 144. 
αὐτοὺς ἐκφεύγει, οἷς διακεχώρισται τ΄ 


202 
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of individuals, and discrimination of the great multitude into 
appropriate subdivisions. You will thus bring the whole 
under that triple point of view which Plato requires :—the 
highest Genus,—the definite number of species and sub- 
species,—the undefined number of individuals. 

Here we have set before us one important branch of logical 
Classification Wethod—the necessity of classification, not simply 
scone a =s«T Sing as an incidental and unconscious effect of the 
conscious. —_ transitive employment of a common name, but under- 
taken consciously and intentionally as a deliberate process, 
and framed upon principles predetermined as essential to the 
accomplishment of a scientific end. This was a conception 
new in the Sokratic age. Plato seized upon it with ardour. 
He has not only emphatically insisted upon it in the Philébus 
and elsewhere, but he has also given (in the Sophistés and 
Politikus) elaborate examples of systematic logical subdivi- 
sion applied to given subjects. 

We may here remark that Plato’s views as to the necessity 
Plato's doc. Οἱ Systematic classification, or of connecting the 


trine about ~Summum Genus with individuals by intermediate 


saily com Stages of gradually decreasing generality—are not 


te Thery, necessarily connected with his peculiar theory of 
of laces. Ideas as Self-existent objects, eternal and unchange- 
able. The two are indeed blended together in his own mind 
and language: but the one is quite separable from the other ; 
and his remarks on classification are more perspicuous with- 
out his theory of Ideas than with it. Classification does not 
depend upon his hypothesis—That Ideas are not simply 
Concepts of the Reason, but absolute existences apart from 
the Reason (Entia Rationis apart from the Ratio)—and that 
these Ideas correspond to the words Unum, Multa definite, 
Multa indefinité, which are put together to compose the 
totality of what we see and feel in the Kosmos, 

Applying this general doctrine (about the necessity of esta- 
blishing subordinate classes as intermediate between theGenus 
and Individuals) to the particular subject debated between 
Sokrates and Protarchus—the next step in the procedure 
would naturally be, to distinguish the subordinate classer 
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comprised first under the Genus Pleasure—next, under the 
Genus Intelligence (or Cognition). And so indeed the dia- 
logue seems to promise’ in tolerably explicit terms. 

But such promise is not realised. The dialogue takes ἃ 
different turn, and recurs to the general distinction Quadruple 
already brought to view between the Finient (De- ὁ 
terminans) and the Infinite (Indeterminatum). We Infiatt. 
have it laid down that all existences in the universe Finient. 
are divided into four Genera: 1. The Infinite or at the two 


er. 


Indeterminate. 2. The Finient or the Determinans, 4. Combining 
3. The product of these two, mixed or compounded Asercy. 
together Determinatum. 4. The Cause or Agency whereby 
they become mixed together.—Of these four, the first is a 
Genus, or is both One and Many, having numerous varieties, 
all agreeing in the possession of a perpetual More and Less 
(without any limit or positive quantity): that which is per- 
petually increasing or diminishing, more or less hot, cold, 
moist, great, &c., than any given positive standard. The 
second, or the Determinans, is also a Genus, or One and 
Many: including equal, double, triple, and all fixed ratios.” 

The third Genus is laid down by Plato as generated by a 
mixture or combination of these two first—the Infinite and 
the Determinans. The varieties of this third or compound 
Genus comprise all that is good and desirable in nature— 
health, strength, beauty, virtue, fine weather, good tempera- 
ture:* all agreeing, each in its respective sphere, in present- 
ing a right measure or proportion as opposed to excess or 
deficiency. 

Fourthly, Plato assumes a distinct element of causal agency 
which operates such mixture of the Determinans with the 
Infinite, or banishment and supercession of the latter by the 
former. 

We now approach the application of these generalities to 
the question in hand—the comparative estimate of Pleasure snd 
pleasure and intelligence in reference to Good. It to the frst or 
has been granted that neither of them separately is Claas 


Cognition or 


Plato, Philébus, p. 19 B, p. 20 A. = Plato, Philébus, pp. 24-25. 
© Plato, Philébus, p. 26 A-B. 
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etaleenee sufficient, and that both must be combined to com- 
the fourth. pose the result Good: but the question remains, 
which of the two elements is the most important in the com- 
pound? To which of the four above-mentioned Genera (says 
Sokrates) does Pleasure belong? It belongs to the Infinite 
or Indeterminate: so also does Pain. To which of the four 
does Intelligence or Cognition belong? It belongs to the 
fourth, or to the nature of Cause, the productive agency 
whereby definite combinations are brought about.” 

Hence we see (Sokrates argues) that pleasure is a less im- 
Inthe com. POrtant element than Intelligence, in the compound 
bination, ~~ called Good. or pleasure belongs to the Infinite: 


of 


ἘΠ ἡ ἠδὲ but pain belongs to the Infinite also: the Infinite 


with Tea, therefore, being common to both, cannot be the cir- 


gence és the ~cumstance which imparts to pleasures their affinity 
retwoeon. With Good: they must derive that affinity from some 
stituents. one of the other elements.° It is Intelligence which 
imparts to pleasures their affinity with Good: for Intelligence 
belongs to the more efficacious Genus called Cause. In the 
combination of Intelligence with Pleasure, indispensable to 
constitute Good, Intelligence is the primary element, Pleasure 
only the secondary element. Intelligence or Reason is the 
ruling cause which pervades and directs both the smaller 
body called Man, and the greater body called the Kosmos. 
The body of man consists of a combination of the four ele- 
ments, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire: deriving its supply of 
all these elements from the vast stock of them which consti- 
tutes the Kosmos. So too the mind of man, with its limited 
reason and intelligence, is derived from the vast stock of mind, 
reason, and intelligence, diffused throughout the Kosmos, and 
governing its great elemental body. The Kosmos is animated 
and intelligent, having body and mind like man, but in far 
higher measure and perfection. It is from this source alone 
that man can derive his supply of mind and intelligence.4 

Ὁ Plato, Philébus, pp. 27-28, p. 31 A. | Plato uses the word ἄπειρον in a sense 

¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 27-28. different from that in which he had 

The argument of Plato is here very used it before: which I think doubtful. 


obscure and difficult to follow. Stall- 4 Plato, Philébus, p. 29 C, p. 30 A. 
um in his note even intimates that κἀκ oe 0. ΤΣ ν΄, 
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Sokrates thus arrives at the conclusion, that in the com- 
‘bination constituting Good, Reason or Intelligence 
is the regulating principle: and that Pleasure is the 
Infinite or Indeterminate which requires regulation 
from without, having no fixed measure or regulating 
power in itself.° He now proceeds to investigate 
pleasure and intelligence as phenomena: to enquire in what 
each of them resides, and through what affection they are 
generated.! 

We cannot investigate pleasure (Sokrates continues) apart 
from pain: both must be studied together. “Both 
pleasure and pain reside in the third out of the four 
above-mentioned Genera: ὃ that is, in the compound 
Genus formed out of that union (of the Infinite with 
the Determinans or Finient) which includes all ani- 
mated bodies. Health and Harmony reside in these 
animated bodies: and pleasure as well as pain pro- 
ceed from modifications of such fundamental har- 
mony. When the fundamental harmony is disturbed or dis- 
solved, pain is the consequence: when the disturbance is 
rectified and the harmony restored, pleasure ensues." Thus 
hunger, thirst, extreme heat and cold, are painful, because 
they break up the fundamental harmony of animal nature : 
while eating, drinking, cooling under extreme heat, or warm- 
ing under extreme cold, are pleasurable, because they restore 
the disturbed harmony. 

This is the primary conception, or original class, of pleasures 
and pains, embracing body and mind in one and the Pleasure pre- 
same fact. Pleasure cannot be had without ante- Pain. 
cedent pain: it is in fact a mere reaction against pain, or a 
restoration from pain. 


Intelligence 
is the regu- 
lating prin- 
ciple—Plea~ 
sure isthe In- 
determinate, 
requiring to 
be regulated. 


Pleasure and 
Pain must be 
explained to- 
gether—Pain 
arises from 
the disturb- 
ance of the 
fundamental 
harmony of 
the system 
—Pleasure 
from the 
restoration 
of it. 


ἜΝ μὴ τό 
γε τοῦ παντὸς CG, ἐτύγ- 
χανε, ταὐτά 


¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 31 A. 

f Plato, Philébus, p. 31 B. 

δεῖ δὴ τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, ἐν ᾧ τέ ἐστιν 
ἑκάτερον αὑτοῖν καὶ διὰ τί πάθος yly- 
νεσθον, ὅποταν γίγνησθον, ἰδεῖν ἡμᾶς. 

& Plato, Philébus, p.31 C. ἐν τῷ 
κοινῷ pot γένει ἅμα 


λύπη καὶ ἡδονὴ γίγνεσθαι κατὰ 
---κοινὸν τοίνυν ὑπακούωμεν ὃ δὴ τῶν 
τεττάρων τρίτον ἐλέγομεν. Compare 
p. 32 Β. τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἀπείρου καὶ πέρατος 
κατὰ φύσιν ἔμψυχον γεγονὺς εἶδος. 

Plato had before said that ἡδονὴ 
belonged to the Infinite (compare p. 
41 D), or to the first of the four above- 
mentioned genera, not to the third. 

h Plato, Philébus, p. 31 D. 
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But there is another class of pleasures, secondary and de- 
rivative from these, and belonging to the mind 
alone without the body. The expectation of future 

_ pleasures is itself pleasurable,’ the expectation of 
mind alone. 


Here you future pains is itself painful. In this secondary 
Fiecure «Class we find pleasure without pain, and pain with- 


withoutpain. out pleasure: so that we shall be better able to study 
pleasure by itself, and to decide whether the whole class, in 
all its varieties, be good, welcome and desirable,—or whether 
pleasure and pain be not, like heat and cold, desirable or un- 
desirable according to circumstances—.e. not good in their 
own nature, but sometimes good and sometimes πούς ξ 

In the definition above given of the conditions of pleasure, 
A lifeofin- as a re-action from antecedent pain, it is implied 


telligence 


alone, with- that if there be no pain, there can be no pleasure: 
out pain and 


without and that a state of life is therefore conceivable 
pleasyre, is 


conceivable. which shall be without both—without pain and with- 


Some may 


prefer it: at out pleasure. The man who embraces wisdom may 
any rate it is ; 


second-best. nrefer this third mode of life. It would be the 
most divine and the most akin to the nature of the Gods, 
who cannot be supposed without indecency to feel either joy 


or sorrow! At any rate, if not the best life of all, it will be 
the second-best. 


Those pleasures, which reside in the mind alone without 


Desirebe- the body, arise through memory and by means of 

longs to the Ξ 

mind, . presup- reminiscence. When the body receives a shock 
oses both a 


ily want, which does not go through to the mind, we call the 


and the me- 


ne ΤΑ τῳ fact insensibility. In sensation, the body and mind 


viously "had are both affected: ™ such sensation is treasured up 


eee in the memory, and the mental part of it is recalled 


(without the bodily part) by reminiscence." Memory 


pleasure = and reminiscence are the foundations of desire or 
' Plato, Philébus, p. 32 C. ἡδονῆς | Plato, Philébus, p. 33 E, 34 A. 
: “ = οἷς τοῦ, érovéuacov—7d δ᾽ ἐν ἑνὶ 
y κοινῇ καὶ ᾿ κινεῖσθαι, ταύτην 
Plato, Philébus, p. 32 D. δ᾽ αὖ τὴν κίνησιν ὀνομάζων αἴσθησιν 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 33 B. οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου φθέγγον᾽ ἄν. 


Οὐκοῦν εἰκός γε οὔτε χαίρειν θεοὺς Ὁ Plato, Philébus, p. 34 A-B. σωτη 
tre τὸ ἐναντίον; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν οὐκ ρίαν αἰσθήσεως μνήμην. 


Μνήμη and ἀνάμνησις are pronounces 
to be different. 
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appetite. When the body suffers the pain of hunger or 
thirst, the mind recollects previous moments of satisfaction, 
and desires a repetition of that satisfaction by means of food 
or drink. Here the body and the mind are not moved in the 
same way, but in two opposite ways: the desire belongs to 
the mind alone, and is turned towards something directly 
opposed to the affection of the body. That which the body 
feels is emptiness: that which the mind feels is desire of 
replenishment, or of the condition opposed to emptiness. But 
it is only after experience of replenishment that the mind 
will feel such desire. On the first occasion of emptiness, it 
will not desire replenishment, because it will have nothing, 
neither sensation nor memory, through which to touch re- 
plenishment: it can only do so after replenishment has been 
previously enjoyed, and through the memory. Desire there- 
fore is a state of the mind apart from the body, resting upon 
memory.° Here then the man is in a double state: the pain 
of emptiness, which affects the mind through the body, and 
the memory of past replenishment, or expectation of future 
replenishment, which resides in the mind, Such expectation, 
if certain and immediate, will be a state of pleasure: if doubt- 
ful and distant, it will be a state of pain. The state of empti- 
ness and consequent appetite must be, at the very best, 
a state of mixed pain and pleasure: and it may perhaps be a 
state of pain only, under two distinct forms.? Life composed 
of a succession of these states can afford no true or pure 
pleasure. 

What do you mean (asks Protarchus) by true pleasures or 
pains? How can pleasures or pains be either true or false ? 

© Plato, Philébus, p. 35 C. ‘memory thereof remains, and goes 

τὴν ψυχὴν ἄρα τῆς πληρώσεως ἐφά- | along with the uneasiness to form the 
πτεσθαι λοιπὸν, TH μνήμῃ δῆλον ὅτι" | complex mental state called desire. 


τῷ γὰρ ἂν ἔτ᾽ ἀλλῷ ἐφάψαιτο ; But there is another case of desire. 
P. 35 D. τὴν Up’ ἐπάγουσαν én | While tasting a pleasure, we desire 


τὰ ἐπιθυμούμενα ἀποδείξας μνήμην, ὁ 
λόγος ψυχῆς ξύμπασαν τήν τε ὁρμὴν 
καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ (wou 
παντὸς ἀπέφῃνεν. 

P Plato, Philébus, P 36 A-B. 

This analysis of desire is in the 
main just: antecedent to all gratifi- 
cation, it is simple uneasiness: gra- 
tification having been supplied, the 


the continuance of it: and if the ex- 
pectation of its continuance be assured 
this is an additional pleasure: two 
sources of pleasure instead of one. In 
this last case, there is no such con- 
junction of opposite states, pain and 
pleasure, as Plato pointed out in the 
former case. 
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Opinions and expectations may be true or false ; but not plea- 


Can plea-  SULeS8, Nor pains. 
a That is an important question (replies Sokrates), 
which we must carefully examine. If opinions may 
they are so, 


be false or true, surely pleasures may be so likewise. 
When a man holds an opinion, there is always some Object of 
his opinion, whether he thinks truly or falsely : so also when a 
man takes delight, there must always be some Object in which 
he takes delight, truly or falsely. Pleasure and pain, as well 
as opinion, are susceptible of various attributes ; vehement or 
moderate, right or wrong, bad or good. Delight sometimes 
comes to us along with a false opinion, sometimes along with 
a true one. 

Yes (replies Protarchus), but we then call the opinion true 
or false—not the pleasure.4 

You will not deny (says Sokrates) that there is a difference 
between the pleasure accompanying a true opinion, 
and that which accompanies a false opinion. Where- 
in does the difference consist? Our opinions, and 
eines? OUF Comparisons of opinions, arise from sensation 
fustman ig @0d memory:* which write words and impress Images 
the Gods. end upon our mind (as upon a book or canvass), some- 
wuihave . times truly, sometimes falsely,* not only respecting 
mentton'™ the past and present, but also respecting the future. 
To these opinions respecting the future are attached the 
pleasures and pains of expectation, which we have already 
recognised as belonging to the mind alone,—anticipations of 
bodily pleasures or pains to come—hopes and fears. As our 
opinions respecting the future are sometimes true, sometimes 


Reasons 


4 Plato, Philébus, p. 37. 
* Plato, Philébus, p, 38 C. 


γραμματιστὴν τῶν λεγομένων εἰκόνας 
Οὐκοῦν ἐκ μνήμης τε καὶ αἰσθήσεως 


ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τούτων γράφει. 
It seems odd that Plato here puts 
the painter after the scribe, and not 


᾿ δ Plato, Philébus, pp. 38-39. beforehim, The images or phantasms 


δοκεῖ μοι τότε ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ 
τινὶ προσεοικέναι--- μνήμη ταῖς αἰσθή- 
σεσι ξυμπίπτουσα εἰς ταντὸν, κἄκεινα ἃ 
περὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὰ παθήματα, φαίνονταί 
μοι σχεδὸν οἷον γράφειν ἡμῶν ἐν ταῖς 

ψυχαῖς τότε λόγους. 

δὴ καὶ ἕτερον δημιουργὸν 

' ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἐν τῷ τότε 


of sense must be painted on the mind 
before any words are written upon it 
(if we are to adopt both these meta- 
phors). 

The comparison of the mind to a 
sheet of paper or a book begins with 
the poets (Aischyl. Prometh. £7) and 
passes into philosophy with Plato. 
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false, so also are our hopes and fears: but throughout our 
lives we are always full of hopes and fears.‘ Now the just 
and good man, being a favourite of the Gods, will have these 
visions or anticipations of the future presented to him truly 
and accurately : the bad man on the contrary will have them 
presented to him falsely. The pleasures of anticipation will 
be true to the former, and false to the latter :" his false plea- 
sures will be a ludicrous parody on the true ones.x Good or 
bad opinions are identical with true or false opinions: so also 
are good or bad pleasures identical with true or false plea- 
sures: there is no other ground for their being good or bad. 
I admit this identity (remarks Protarchus) in regard to 
opinions, but not in regard to pleasures. I think protarchus 


disputes this 
there are other grounds, and stronger grounds, for —1ie thinks 


pronouncing pleasures to be bad—independently of peas 
their being false. We will reserve that question bud, bat none 
(says Sokrates) for the present—whether there ΔΙῸ kates doce 
or are not pleasures bad on other grounds.’ I am_ this, but re- 


now endeavouring to show that there are some plea- question. 
sures which are false: and I proceed to another way of view- 
ing the subject. 

We agreed before that the state, called Appetite or Desire, 
was a mixed state comprehending body and mind: 
the state of body affecting the mind with a pain of 
emptiness,—the state of mind apart from body being 
either a pleasure of expected replenishment, or a {ipitual— 
pain arising from our regarding replenishment as cha ties 
distant or unattainable. Appetite or Desire, there- °°" 
fore, is sometimes mixed pleasure and pain ; both, of the 
genus Infinite, Indeterminate. We desire to compare these 
pleasures and pains, and to value their magnitude in relation 


to each other, but we have no means of performing the process. 


No means of 


t Plato, Philébus, p. 39 E. ἡμεῖς δ᾽ Plato. 
αὖ διὰ παντὸς τοῦ βίου ἀεὶ γέἕέμομεν x Plato, Philébus, p. 40 C. 
ἐλπίδων. P. 40 ΕἸ. οὐκοῦν ὁ αὐτὸς μημέναι μέντοι tas ᾿ς τὰ 
λόγος ἂν εἴη περὶ φόβων καὶ θυμῶν, ἄς. 
p- 40 Ὁ. Υ Plato, Philébus, pp. 40-41. Sokr. 
u Plato, Philébus, p. 40 A-B. Οὐδ᾽ ἡδονάς γ᾽ οἶμαι, κατανοοῦ͵ 
Ῥτορμϑίβ δῃηα prophecies,inspired by ἄλλον τινὰ τρόπον εἰσὶ 
the Gods, were phenomena receivedas τῷ ψευδεῖς εἶναι. Protarch. 
frequently occurring in the days of οὖν τοὐναντίον εἴρηκας, ὅσ. 
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We not only cannot perform it well, but we are sure to per- 
form it wrongly. For future pleasure or pain counts for 
more or less in our comparison, according to its proximity or 
distance. Here then is a constant source of false computa- 
tion: pleasures and pains counted as greater or less than they 
really are: in other words, fulse pleasures and pains. We 
thus see that pleasures may be true or false, no less than 
Opinions.” . 

We have also other ways of proving the point that much of 
Muchofwhat what is called pleasure is false and unreal *—either 


is called plea- 


sure is false. nO pleasure at all, or pleasure mingled and alloyed 
Gentle and 


gradual = with pain and relief from pain. According to our 
changes do 


not force previous definition of pain and pleasure—that pain 
themselves 


upon our, arises from derangement of the harmony of our 
as pleasureor nature, and pleasure from the correction of such 
nonce of pain derangement, or from the re-establishment of har- 
as pleasure. mony—there may be and are states which are neither 
painful nor pleasurable. Doubtless the body never remains 
the same: it is always undergoing change: but the gentle 
and gradual changes (such as growth, &c.) escape our con- 
sciousness, producing neither pain nor pleasure: none but the 
marked, sudden, changes force themselves upon our con- 
sciousness, thus producing pain and pleasure.” A life of 
gentle changes would be a life without pain as well as with- 
out pleasure. There are thus three states of life °—painful— 
pleasurable—neither painful nor pleasurable. But no pain 
(absence of pain), is not identical with pleasure: it is a third 
and distinct state.4 

Now there are some philosophers who confound this dis- 


tinction:® Philosophers respectable, but stern, who hate the 


Plato, Philébus, pp. 41-42. συμπεφυρμένας ὁμοῦ λύπαις τε kal dva- 
_ Plato, Philébus, p. 42 C. oe 
ἀπαντῶμεν ἠδ 5 Plato, Philébus, pp. 42-43: 
. ¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 43 D. τριτ- 
οὔσας ἐν τοῖς (dois. TOUS βίους, ἕνα μὲν ἡδὺν, τὸν 8 αὖ 
This argument is continued, though ρὸν, τὸν δ᾽ eva μηδέτερα. 
in a manner desultory and difficult to Plato, Philébus, p. 43 Ὁ. οὐκ ἂν 


follow, down toc. 31, p. 51 A. πρὸς 

τὸ τινὰς ἡδονὰς εἶναι δοκούσας, otgas δ 4 Plato, Philébus, p. 44 C. 

οὐδαμῶς" καὶ μεγάλας ἑτέρας τινὰς ἅμα καὶ μάλα δεινοὺς λεγομένους τὰ περὶ 
καὶ πολλὰς φαντασθείσας, εἶναι δ' αὑὐτὰξ dow, οἱ τὸ παράπαν ἡδονὰς οὔ φασιν 
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very name of pleasure, deny its existence as a separate state 
per se,and maintain it to be nothing more than relief opinion of 
from pain: implying therefore, perpetuallyandinevi- _ 
tably, the conjunction or antecedence of pain. They Thet ple 


sure is no re- 


consider the seduction of pleasure in prospect to be ality, buts 
mere juggle 


a mere juggle—a promise never realised. Often —no reality 
except pain, 


the expected moment brings no pleasure at all: and. and the re- 
even when it does, there are constant accompani- Pain. 
ments of pain, which always greatly impair, often counter- 
vail, sometimes far more than countervail, its effect. Pain 
is regarded by them as the evil—removal or mitigation of pain 
as the good—of human life. 

These philosophers (continues Sokrates) are like prophets 
who speak truth from the stimulus of internal tem- Sokrates 


. < ‘ agrees with 
perament, without any rational comprehension of them in part, 


ut not 

it. Their theory is partially true, but not univer- wholly. 
sally.! It is true of a large portion of what are called plea- 
sures, but it is not true of all pleasures. Most pleasures 
(indeed all the more vehement and coveted pleasures), corre- 
spond to the description given in the theory. The moment 
when the supposed intense pleasure arrives, is a disappoint- 
ment of the antecedent hopes, either by not bringing the 
pleasure promised, or by bringing it along with a preponderant 
dose of pain. But there are some pleasures of which this 
cannot be said—which are really true and unmixed with 
pain. Which these are (continues Sokrates), I will presently 
explain: but I shall first state the case of the pleasure-hating 
philosophers, as far as I go along with it. 

When we are studying any property (they say), we ought 
to examine especially those cases in which it appears Theory of 


most fully and prominently developed : thus, if we haters We 


ΜΝ . must learn 
are enquiring into hardness, we must take for our what ples- 
ς ᾿ . . . . Sure is by 
first objects of investigation the hardest things, in looking at 
. 8 intense 
preference to those which are less hard or scarcely pleasures— 
. . . . ese are 
hard at all. So in enquiring into pleasure gene- connected 
εἶναι---᾿λυπῶν ταύτας εἶναι πάσας ἀπο- προσχρῆσθαί τισι, μαντευο- 
νυν οἱ οὐ ΕΣ : 


Seiten τε ὼς οὐκ ἀγεννοῦς, ὅσ. p. 51 A. 
Plato, Philébus, p. 44 C. Plato, Philébus, p. 44 E. ds εἰ 
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with distem- rally, we must investigate first the pleasures of 
pered body : . 

andmind. extreme intensity and vehemence. Now the most 
intense pleasures are enjoyed not in a healthy state of body, 
but on the contrary under circumstances of distemper and 
disorder : because they are then preceded by the most violent 
wants and desires. The sick man under fever suffers greater 
thirst and cold than when he is in health, but in the satisfac- 
tion of those wants, his pleasure is proportionally more 
intense. Again when he suffers from the itch or an inflamed 
state of body, the pleasure of rubbing or scratching is more 
intense than if he had no such disorder." The most vehement 
bodily pleasures can only be enjoyed under condition of being 
preceded or attended by pains greater or less as the case may 
be. The condition is not one of pure pleasure, but mixed 
between pain and pleasure. Sometimes the pain prepon- 
derates, sometimes the pleasure: if the latter, then most men, 
forgetting the accompanying pain, look upon these transient 
moments as the summit of happiness. In like manner the 
violent and insane man, under the stimulus of furious passions 
and desires, experiences more intense gratifications than per- 
sons of sober disposition: his condition is a mixed one, of 
great pains and great pleasures. The like is true of all the 
vehement passions—love, hatred, revenge, anger, jealousy, 
envy, fear, sorrow, &c.: all of them embody pleasures mixed 
with pain, and the magnitude of the pleasure is proportioned 


to that of the accompanying pain.™ 


a ὁτουοῦν εἴδους τὴν φύσιν 

ἰεῖν, οἷον εἰς τὴν τοῦ σκληροῦ, πότερον 

εἰς τὰ σκληρότατα ἀποβλέποντες οὕτως 

ἂν μᾶλλον συννοήσαιμεν ἢ εἰς τὰ πολ- 

λοστὰ σκληρότητι; Answer. πρὸς τὰ 
πρῶτα μεγέθει. 

bh Plato, Philébus, pp. 45-46. 

' Plato, Philébus, p. 47 A. 

k Plato, Philébus, pp. 49-50 Ὁ. Plato 
here introduces at some length, an 
analysis of the mixed sentiment of 
pleasure and pain with which we re- 
gard scenic representations, tragedy 
and comedy—especially the latter. 
The explanation which he gives of the 
sentiment of the ludicrous is curious, 


and is intended to elucidate an obscure , 


psychological phenomenon (ὅσῳ σκο- 


τεινότερόν ἐστι, p. 48 B). But his 
explanation is not clear, and the sense 
which he gives to the word φθόνος is 
a forced one. Hestates truly that the 
natural object (at least one among the 
objects) which a man laughs at, is the 
intellectual and moral infirmities of 
persons with whom he is in friendly 
intercourse, when such persons are not 
placed in a situation of power, so as to 
make their defects or displeasure preg- 
nant with dangerous consequences. 
The laugher is amused with exagge- 
rated self-estimation or foolish vanity 
displayed by friends, δοξοσοφία, δοξο- 
καλία, &c.(49 EH.) But how the laugher 
can be said to experience a mixture of 
pain and pleasure here, or how he can 
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Recollect (observes Sokrates) that the question here is not 
whether more pleasure is enjoyed, on the whole, in a The intense 


state of health than in a state of sickness—by violent belong toa, 
rather than by sober men. The question is, about the ness; but 
: ; there is more 
intense modes of pleasure. Respecting these, I have pleasure, on 
endeavoured to show that they belong to a distem- enjoyed in 
pered, rather than to a healthy,state both of bodyand health. 


mind :—and that they cannot be enjoyed pure, without a coun- 
tervailing or preponderant accompaniment of pain.! This is 
equally true, whether they be pleasures of body alone, of mind 
alone, or of body and mind together. They are false and de- 
lusive pleasures: in fact, they are pleasures only in seeming, 
but not in truth and reality. To-morrow I will give you fuller 
proofs on the subject.” 

Thus far (continues Sokrates) I have.set forth the case on 
behalf of the pleasure-haters. ‘Though I deny their 
full doctrine,—that there is no pleasure except ces- 


Sokrates ac- 
knowledges 
some plea- 


sation from pain—TI nevertheless agree with them, {1° 4?2, 

and cite them as witnesses on my behalf, to the fpr 
extent of affirming that a large proportion of our so nedee ge 

. called pleasures,and those precisely the most intense, μοίρα Ὡ 
no ge. 


are false and unreal; being poisoned and drenched 
in accompaniments of pain." But theré arc some pleasures 
true, genuine, and untainted. Such are those produced by 
beautiful colours and figures—by many odours—by various 
sounds: none of which are preceded by any painful want 
requiring to be satisfied. The sensation when it comes is 
therefore one of pure and unmixed pleasure. The figures 
here meant are the perfect triangle, cube, circle, &c.: the 
colours and sounds are such as are clear and simple. All 
these are beautiful and pleasurable absolutely and in them- 


be said to feel φθόνος, I do not clearly 
see. At least φθόνος is here used in 
the very unusual sense (to use Stall- 
baum’s words, note p. 48 B)of “injusta 
letitia de malis corum, quibus bene 
cupere debemus:” a sense altogether 
contrary to that which the word bears 
in Xen. Memor. iii. 9,8; which Stall- 
baum himself cites, as if the definition 
of φθόνος were the same in both. 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 45 C-E. 


ἡγῇ διανοούμενον ἐρωτᾷν σε, εἰ πλείο 
χαίρουσιν οἱ σφόδρα νοσοῦντες τῶι; 
ὑγιαινόντων, ἀλλ᾽ οἵον μέγεθός pm 
ζητεῖν ἡδονῆς, καὶ τὸ σφόδρα περ 
τοῦ τοιούτου ποῦ ποτὲ γίγνεται ἑκά 
στοτε, &C. 

™ Plato, Philébus, p. 50 E. 

ns αὔριον ἐθελήσω σοι λόγον 


| veer ly &e. 
| δ Plato, Philébus, p. 51 A. 
wh Be | 
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selves—not simply in relation to (or relatively to) some 
special antecedent condition. Smells too, though less divine 
than the others, are in common with them unalloyed by 
accompanying pain.° To these must be added the pleasure 
of acquiring knowledge, which supposes neither any painful 
want before it, nor any subsequent pain even if the know- 
ledge acquired be lost. This too is one of the unmixed or 
pure pleasures ; though it is not attainable by most men, but 
only by a select few.? 
Having thus distinguished the pure and moderate class of 
Pure and Pleasures, from the mixed and vehement—we may 
remark that the former class admit of measure and 
proportion, while the latter belong to the immea- 
proportion. surable and the infinite. Moreover, look where we 
will, we shall find truth on the side of the select, small, un- 
mixed specimens—rather than among the large and mixed 
masses. A small patch of white colour, free from all trace 
of any other colour, is truer, purer, and more beautiful, than 
a large mass of clouded and troubled white. In like manner, 
gentle pleasure, free from all pain, is more pleasurable, 
truer, and more beautiful, than intense pleasure coupled with 
pain.9 
There are yet other arguments remaining (continues So- 
krates) which show that pleasure cannot be the 
generation, Ε . 
notsubstance Summum Bonum. If it be so, it must be an End, 


or essence ; 


itcannot = nota Means: it must be something for the sake of 
therefore be 


an End, be- which other things exist or are done—not something 
itself exists or is done for the sake of some- 
else. But pleasure is not an End: it is essen- 
red ieee a & means, as we may infer from the reasonings 
be the Good. of its own advocates. They themselves tell us that 
it 1s generation, not substance:—essentially a process of tran- 
sition or change, never attaining essence or permanence." 
° Plato, Philébus, p.51. τὸ δὲ περὶ | οὐδαμῶς τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώπω 
τὰς ὀσμὰς ἧττον μὲν τούτων θεῖον γένος τῶν σφόδρα ὀλίγων. 
ἡδονῶν' τὸ δὲ μὴ συμμεμίχθαι ἐν αὐταῖς 4 Plato, Philébus, p. 53 B-O. 
ἀναγκαίους λύπας, &e. * Plato, Philébus, p. 53 Ὁ. 
P Plato, Philébus, p.52A. ταύτας | wep) ἡδονῆς οὐκ ἀκηκόαμεν ὡς 


τοίνυν τὰς τῶν μαθημάτων ἡδονὰς | γένεσίς ἐστιν, οὐσία δὲ οὐκ ἔστι 
τε εἶναι λύπαις ῥητέον, καὶ | παράπαν ἡδονῆς" κομψοὶ γὰρ δ᾽ 
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But generation or transition is always for the sake of the 
thing to be generated, or for Substance,—not substance for the 
sake of generation: the transitory serves as a road to the per- 
manent, not vice versd. Pleasure is thus a means, not an End. 
It cannot therefore partake of the essential nature and dignity 
of Good : it belongs to a subordinate and imperfect category.® 

Indeed we cannot reasonably admit that there is no Good in 
bodies and in the universe generally, nor anywhere other rea- 
except in the mind:—nor that, within the mind, Stwveis 
pleasure alone is good, while courage, temperance, "*'*9* 
&c., are not good :—nor that a man is good only while he is 
enjoying pleasure, and bad while suffering pain, whatever may 
be his character and merits.' 

Having thus (continues Sokrates) gone through the analysis 
of pleasures, distinguishing such as are true and pure, Distinction 


from such as are false and troubled—we must apply cation of the 
varieties of 


the like distinctive analysis to the various modes of Knowledge 


knowledge and intelligence. Which varieties of gence. Some 
are more 


F t d 
knowledge, science, or art, are the purest from na 


others, ac- 
heterogeneous elements, and bear most closely upon them, s°- 


. . they admit 
truth? Some sciences and arts (we know) are in- Sane ices 


tended for special professional practice: others are fiisommu® 
taught as subjects for improving the intellect of “4 

youth. As specimens of the former variety, we may notice 
music, medicine, husbandry, navigation, generalship, joinery, 
ship-building, &c. Now inall these the guiding and directing 
elements are computation, mensuration, and statics—the 
sciences or arts of computing, measuring, weighing. Take 
away these three—and little would be left worth having, in 
any of the sciences or arts before named. There would be no 
exact assignable rules, no definite proportions: everything 
would be left to vague conjecture, depending uponeach artisan’s 
knack and practice which some erroneously call Art. In 


) τοῦτον τὸν λόγον ἐπιχειροῦσι * Plato, Philébus, p. 54 E. 
εἶν, ols δεῖ χάριν ἔχειν. εἴπερ γένεσίς ἐστιν, εἰς ἄλλην ἡ τὴν 
ἔστον δή τινε δύο, τὸ μὲν αὐτὸ καθ’ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ μοῖραν αὐτὴν τιθέντες ὀρθὼς 
οὗτὸ, τὸ δὲ ἀεὶ ἐφιέμενον ἄλλου---τὸ θήσομεν. 
᾿ a . , τὸ δὲ * Plato, Philébus, p. 55 B. 


ἐκείγον. 
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proportion as each of these professional occupations has in it 
more or less of computation and mensuration, in the same 
proportion is it exact and true. There is little of computation 
or mensuration in music, medicine, husbandry, &c.: there is 
more of them in joinery and ship-building, which employ the 
line, plummet, and other instruments: accordingly these latter 
are more true and exact, less dependent upon knack and 
conjecture than the three former.". They approach nearer to 
the purity of science, and include less of the non-scientific, 
variable, conjectural, elements. 

But a farther distinction must here be taken (Sokrates goes 
Arithmetic OD). Even in such practical arts as ship-building, 


end Geome- which include most of computation and mensura- 


τ by  tion—these two latter do not appear pure, but diver- 


teu” sified and embodied in a multitude of variable parti- 


applied by’ CUlars. Arithmetic and geometry, as applied by the 
me arise. ‘ship-builder and other practical men, are very dif- 
ferent from arithmetic and geometry as studied and taught 
by the philosopher.* Though called by the same name, they 
are very different; and the latter alone are pure and true. 
The philosopher assumes in his arithmetic the exact equality 
of all units, and in his geometry the exact ratios of lines and 
spaces: the practical man adds together units very unlike 
each other—two armies, two bulls, things little or great as 
the case may be: his measurement too, always falls short 
of accuracy. There are in short two arithmetics and two 
geometries?—very different from each other, though bear- 
ing a common name. 

We thus make out (continues Sokrates) that there is a dif- 
ference between one variety and another variety of science 


« Plato, Philébus, pp. ὅδη -56. . 1098, ἃ. 30. 

- Plato, Philébus, Ῥ. 50 E ay y Plato, Philébua, Ῥ. 56 E. of μὲν 

᾿Αριθμητικὴν. πρῶτον ap’ οὐκ γάρ που μονάδας ἀνίσους καταριθμοῦνται 
μέν τινα τὴν τῶν πολλῶν φατέον τῶν περὶ ἀριθμὸν, οἷον στρατόπεδα δύο 
δ᾽ αὖ τὴν τῶν φιλοσοφούντων ; καὶ βοῦς δύο καὶ δύο τὰ σμικρότατα ἣ 


) καὶ μετρητικὴ ἡ κατὰ τεκ- τὰ πάντων μέγιστα: οἱ δὲ οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἐμπορικὴν, τῆς κατὰ αὐτοῖς συνακολουθήσειαν, εἰ μ 
blow γεωμετρίας τε καὶ λογισμῶν τῶν μυρίων 


πτέον, ἢ δύο τιθῶμεν ; Plato, Philéb. p. 57 D. 
‘Compare Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. i. 
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or knowledge, analogous to that which we have traced between 
the varieties of pleasure. One pleasure is true and Dialectic is 


Ρ .. 6. the truest 
pure; another is not so, or is inseparably connected and purest 


with pain and non-pleasurable elements — there tons, Ana 
being in each case a difference in degree. So too one 

variety of science, cognition, or art, 18 more true 

and pure than another : that is, it is less intermingled 

with fluctuating particulars and indefinite accompa- Puy: 
niments. A science, bearing one and the same name, is differ- 
ent according as it is handled by the practical man or by the 
philosopher. Only as handled by the philosopher, does science 
attain purity; dealing with eternal and invariable essences. 
Among all sciences, Dialectic is the truest and purest, because 
it takes comprehensive cognizance of the eternal and invari- 
able—Ens semper Idem—presiding over those subordinate 
sciences which bear upon the like matter in partial and 
separate departments.* 

Your opinion (remarks Protarchus) does not agree with 
that of Gorgias. He affirms, that the power of per- |... 
suasion (Rhetoric) is the greatest and best of all withGorgias, 
arts: inasmuch as it enables us to carry all our 
points, not by force, but with the free will and consent 
of others. I should be glad to avoid contradicting Bhetorets 


superior, in 
either him or you. and και 
There is no real contradiction between us (replies pe dsims’ 


Sokrates). You may concede to Gorgias that his art 
or cognition is the greatest and best of all—the most 
in repute, as well as the most useful to mankind. I 
do not claim any superiority of that kind, on behalf of my 
cognition.” I claim for it superiority in truth and purity. I 
remarked before, that a small patch of unmixed white colour 
was superior in truth and purity to a large mass of white 
tarnished with other colours—a gentle and unmixed pleasure, 
in like manner, to one that is more intense but alloyed with 


truth. 


® Plato, Philébus, pp. 57-58. ἀλλὰ τί d ts καὶ 
» Plato, Philébus, ΡΒ. 58 B Pogo eae es an ee 
Οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἔγωγε ἐζήτουν πω, τί καὶ σμικρὰ ὀνίνασα. Τοῦτ᾽ 
τίς ἐπιστήμη πασῶν διαφέρει τῷ με- ἡ (ζητοῦμεν. 


καὶ ἀρίστη καὶ πλεῖστα ὠφελοῦσα 


2P2 
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pains. It is this superiority that I assert for Dialectic and 
the other sister cognitions. They are of little positive advan- 
tage to mankind : yet they, and only they, will satisfy both the 
demands of intelligence, and the impulse within us, in so far 
as we have an impulse to love and strain after truth.° 

As far as straining after truth is concerned, (says Protar- 
chus) Dialectic and the kindred sciences have an incontestable 
superiority. 

You must see (rejoins Sokrates) that Rhetoric, and most 
Most men Other arts or sciences, employ all their study, and 


look to, seek all their standard, in opinions alone: while of 
cmythe those who study Nature, the greater number confine 


Phenomensl their investigations to this Kosmos, to its generation 


Koumos © and its phenomenal operations—its manifestations 
ee ace past, present, and future.4 Now all these manifes- 
changeable 


essences, re- tations are in perpetual flux, admitting of no true 
specting 


which ulone OF Certain cognition. Lure truth, corresponding to 
pure truth 


ean be ob- those highest mental endowments, Reason and Jn- 

telligence—can be found only in essences, eternal 
and unchangeable, or in matters most akin to them.°® 

We have now (continucs Sokrates) examined pleasure sepa- 


age iektiva: rately and intelligence separately. We have agreed 
Neither lo- that neither of them, apart and by itself, comes up to 
rcparately @ the conception of Good ; the attribute of which is, to 
the Good, but be all sufficient, and to give plenary satisfaction, so 
Intelligence that any animal possessing it desires nothing be- 
being the sides.’ We must therefore seek Good in a certain 
tant. How 


aretheyto Mixture or combination of the two—Pleasure and 
be mixed ? . Η 

Intelligence: and we must determine, what sort of 
combination of these two contains the Good which we seek. 
Now, to mix all pleasures, with all cognitions, at once and 
indiscriminately, will hardly be sate. We will first mix the 


© Plato, Philébus, p. 58 E. | καὶ Swy ποιεῖ, ταῦτα (ζητεῖ διὰ βίου. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις πέφυκε τῆς ψυχῆς ἡμῶν © Plato, Philébus, p. so. 
δύναμις ἐρᾷν τε τοῦ ἀληθοῦς καὶ πάνθ) 1 Plato, Philébus, Ρ. 60 C. τὴν 
ἕνεκα τούτον πράττειν, ταύτην εἴπω- | τἀγαθοῦ διαφέρειν φύσὶν τῷδε τῶν ἄλ- 
μεν, ἄο. . Awy——@ + A aa 
4 Plato, Philébus, pp. 58-59. τέλους πάντως καὶ 
εἴτε καὶ περὶ φύσεως ἡγεῖταί τις ἑτέρου ποτὲ ἔτι 
‘iv, olo® ὅτι τὰ περὶ τὸν κόσμον ἱκανὸν τι 
ν ὅπῃ τε γέγονε καὶ ὅπῃ ᾿ 
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truest and purest pleasures (those which include pleasure 
in its purest form), with the truest or purest cognitions 
(those which deal altogether with eternal and unchangeable 
essence, not with fluctuating particulars). Will such a com- 
bination suffice to constitute Good, or an all-sufficient and 
all-satisfactory existence? Or do we want anything more 
besides? Suppose a man cognizant of the Form or Idea of 
Justice, and of all other essential Ideas: and able to render 
account of his cognition, in proper words: Will this be suffi- 
cient ?" Suppose him to be cognizant of the divine Ideas of 
Circle, Sphere, and other figures; and to employ them in 
architecture, not knowing anything of human circles and 
figures as they exist in practical life?! 

That would be a ludicrous position indeed, (remarks Pro- 
tarchus) to have his mind full of the divine Ideas τς just in. 
or cognitions only. μὴ κοῦ 


Cognitions— 


What! (replies Sokrates) must he have cognition (ot nun’ 


not only of the true line and circle, but also of the bin 


others also. 
false, the variable, the uncertain ? Life cannot 


be carried on 

Certainly (says Protarchus), we all must have this λυ ΡΟ, 
farther cognition, if we are to find our way from hence to our 
own homes.* 

Must we then admit (says Sokrates) those cognitions also 
in music, which we declared to be full of conjecture and ini- 
tation, without any pure truth or certainty ? 

We must admit them (says Protarchus), if life is to be worth 
anything at all. No harm can come from admitting all the 
other cognitions, provided a man possesses the first and most 
perfect. 

Well then (continues Sokrates), we will admit them all. 
We have now to consider whether we can in like manner 
admit all pleasures without distinction. The true and’ pure 


© Plato, Philébus, Ὁ. 61 E. | οὗτος ἱκανῶς ἐπιστήμης eter κύκλου μὲν 
b Plato, Philébus, p. 62 A. "Ἔστω δῆ. καὶ σφαίρας αὐτῆς τῆς θείας τὸν λόγον 
τις ἡμῖν φρονῶν ἄνθρωπος αὐτῆς wept: ἔχων, τὴν δὲ ἀνθρωπίνην ταύτην σφαῖ- 
δικαιοσύνης, ὅ, τι ἔστι, καὶ λόγον ἔχων ἱ ραν καὶ τοὺς κύκλους τούτους ἀγνοῶν, 
ἑπόμενον τῷ νοεῖν, καὶ δὴ καὶ περὶ τῶν . &e. 
ἄλλων ἀπάντων τῶν ὕντων ὡσαύτωςῚ * Plato, Philébus,p.62 B. ᾿Αναγα 
διανοούμενος ; καῖον γὰρ, εἰ μέλλει τις ἡμῶν καὶ —>-- 


' Plato, Philébus, p.62A. ΤΑρ᾽ οὖν | ὁδὸν ἑκάστοτε ἐξευρήσειν | 
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must first be let in: next, such as are necessary and indis- 
But we mut PCDSAble: and all the rest also, if any one can show 
that there is advantage without mischief in our 
enjoying every variety of pleasure! We must put 
_ the question first to pleasures, next to cognitions— 
_«. Whether they can consent respectively to live in 
Gornition or COMpany with each other. Now pleasures will 
sesreaily readily consent to the companionship of cognitions: 
sexu pies. but cognitions (or Reason upon whom they depend) 
ow will not tolerate the companionship of all pleasures 
indiscriminately. Reason will welcome the true and pure 
pleasures: she will also accept such as are indispensable, and 
such as consist with health, and with a sober and virtuous 
disposition. But Reason will not tolerate those most intense, 
violent, insane, pleasures, which extinguish correct memory, 
disturb sound reflection, and consist only with folly and bad 
conduct. Excluding these violent pleasures, but retaining the 
others in company with Reason and Truth—we shall secure 
that perfect and harmonious mixture which makes the nearest 
approximation to Good.™ 
This mixture as Good (continues Sokrates) will be accept- 
What causes @Dle to all." But what is the cause that it is so? 
the excel, ΔΩ is that cause more akin to Reason or to Plea- 
sure? ‘The answer is, that this mixture and com- 
bination, like every other that is excellent, derives 
its excellence from Measure and Proportion. Thus 
fhe ties. the Good becomes merged in the Beautiful: for 
is measure and proportion (Moderation and Symmetry) 
constitute in every case beauty and excellence.° In this case, 
Truth has been recognised as a third element of the mixture: 
the three together coalesce into Good, forming a Quasi-Unum, 
which serves instead of a Real Unum or Idea of Good? We 


' Plato, Philébus, p. 63 A τοῦ πᾶσι γεγονέναι προσφι 
πάσας ἡδονὰς ἥδεσθαι διὰ βίουσ͵ τὴν τοιαύτην διάθεσιν; 
τε ἡμῖν ἐστὶ καὶ ἀβλαβὲς ἅπασι, πάσας Plato, Philébus, p. 64 ἘΞ. νῦν 
cparéoy. ας τορι oh ee ea 
Plato, Philébus, pp. 63-64. εἰς τὴν τοῦ καλοῦ φύσιν' μετριότης 
Plato, Philébus, p. 64 ὁ τίδῆτα͵ .... ae prs ee ts pe gl 
ἐν τῇ ξυμμίξει τιμιώτατον ἅμα καὶ | πανταχοῦ ξυμβαίνει γίγνεσθαι. 
“ἢ αὕτιον εἶναι δόξειεν ἂν ἡμῖν, Ρ Plato, Philébus, p.64E. Οὐκοῦν 
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must examine these three elements separately—Truth— 
Moderation — Symmetry — Measure — Proportion — to find 
whether each of them is most akin to Reason or to Pleasure. 
There can be no doubt that to all the three, Reason is more 
akin than Pleasure: and that the intense pleasures are in 
strong repugnance and antipathy to all the three.’ 

We thus see (says Sokrates in conclusion), in reference 
to the debate with Philébus, that Pleasure stands quintuple 
neither first nor second in the scale of approxima- the Goneti- 


tion to Good. First comes Measure—the Moderate the Good. 
I. easure, 


——the Seasonable—and all those eternal Forms and 5. Symmetry. 


Ideas which are. analogous to these" Secondly, gence. ὁ 
come the Symmetrical—the Beautiful—the Perfect Aria and ἥ 


—the Sufficient—and other such like Forms and _nions.s.True 
Ideas. Thirdly, come Reason and Intelligence, Pleasures. 
Fourthly, the various sciences, cognitions, arts, and right 
opinions—acquirements embodied in the mind itself. Fifthly, 
those pleasures which we have discriminated as pure plea- 
sures without admixture of pain; belonging to the mind 
itself, but consequent on the sensations of sight, hearing, 
smell.' 

It is not necessary to trace the descending scale farther. 
It has been shown, against Philébus—That though neither 
Intelligence separately, nor Pleasure separately, is an ade- 
quate embodiment of Good, which requires both of them 
conjointly—yet Intelligence is more akin to Good, and stands 
nearer to it in nature, than Pleasure. 


Dionysius of Halikarnassus, while blaming the highflown 
metaphor and poetry of the Phedrus and other Platonic 
dialogues, speaks with great admiration of Plato in his appro- 


εἰ μὴ μιᾷ δυνάμεθα ἰδέᾳ τὸ ἀγαθὸν Ἶ αὖ δεύτερον, ἀλλὰ πρῶτον μέν πῃ περὶ 
‘by τρισὶ λαβόντες, κάλλει | μέτρον καὶ τὸ μέτριον καὶ καίριον 


ὅποσα χρὴ τοιαῦτα 


τοῦτο οἷον ἕν ὀρθότατ᾽ ἀΐδιν 
, τῶν ἐν τῇ ξυμμίξει, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο, * Plat. Phil. p. 66 Β. δεύτερον μὴν 
ἀγαθὸν ὃν τοιαύτην αὐτὴν γεγονέναι. ἐρὶ τὸ σύμμετρον καὶ καλὸν καὶ τὸ 
4 Plato, Philébus, p. 65 C. καὶ ἱκανὸν, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅποσα τῆς 


τ Plato, Philebus, p. 66 A. 


γενεᾶς αὖ ταύτης | 
ὡς ἡδονὴ κτῆμα οὐκ ἐστι πρῶτον οὐδ᾽ 


ε Plat. Philéb. p. 66 C. 
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priate walk of the Sokratic dialogues; and selects specially 
the Philébus, as his example of these latter. I confess that 
this selection surprises me: for the Philébus, while it ex- 
plicitly renounces the peculiar Sokratic vein, and becomes 
didactic—cannot be said to possess high merit as a didactic 
composition. It is neither clear, nor orderly, nor comparable 
in animation to the expository books of the Republic." Every 
commentator of Plato, from Galen downwards, has complained 
of the obscurity of the Philébus. 

Sokrates concludes his task, in the debate with Protarchus, 
Remarks.So. PY describing Bonum or the Supreme Good as a 


Kratos doce r complex aggregate of five distinct elements, in a 
Good then graduated scale of affinity to it and contributing to 


composition in a greater or less degree according 

the order in which they are placed. Plato does 
not intimate that these five complete the catalogue; but that 
after the fifth degree, the affinity becomes too feeble to 
deserve notice* According to this view, no Idea of Good, 
in the strict Platonic sense, is affirmed. Good has not the 
complete unity of an Idea, but only the quasi-unity of 
analogy between its diverse elements; which are attached 
by different threads to the same root, with an order of priority 
and posteriority.’ 

In the discussions about Bonum, there existed among the 
Discussions contemporaries of Plato a great divergence of opi- 
of the time 

nions. Eukleides of Megara represents the extreme 


about Bo- 
τη. ἔχ. 
tre absolute, ontological, or objective view: Sokrates (I 


treme abso- 
lute view, 


Ὁ Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dic. ap. 
Demosthen. p. 1025. 

Schleiermacher (Einleit. p. 136) 
admits the comparatively tiresome 
character and negligent execution of 
the Philébus. 

Galen had composed a special 
treatise, Περὶ τῶν ἐν Φιλήβῳ pera- 
βάσεων, now lost (Galen, De Libris 
Propriis, 13, vol. xix. 46, ed. Kiihn). 

We have the advantage of two 
recent editions of the Philébus b 
excellent English scholars, Dr. Bad- 
ham and Mr. Poste: both are valuable, 
and that of Dr. Badham is distin- 
guished by sagacious critical remarks 


and conjectures, but the obscurity of 
the original remains incorrigible. 

* Plato, Philébus, p. 66 C. 

Υ Plato, Philébus, p. 65 A. The 
passage is cited in note p, p. 582. 

About the difference recognised 
partly by Plato but still more insisted 
on by Aristotle, between τὰ λεγόμενα 
καθ᾽ ἐν (κατὰ μίαν ἰδέαν) and τὰ λεγό- 
μενα πρὸς ἕν (πρὸς μίαν τινὰ φύσιν), 
see my note towards the close of the 
Lysis, vol. 1, ch. 18, p. 524. 

Aristotle says about Plato (Eth. 
Nikom. i. 6). Of δὲ κομίσαντες τὴν 
δόξαν ταύτην, οὐκ ἐποίουν ἰδέας ἐν οἷς 
τὸ πρότερον καὶ τὸ ὕστερον ἔλεγον, &o. 
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mean the historical Sokrates, as reported by Xeno- 
phon) enunciated very distinctly the relative or 
subjective view. “Good” (said Hukleides) “is the 
One: the only real, eternal, omnipresent Hns— Plato here 
always the same or like itself—called sometimes tvoin part; 
God, sometimes Intelligence, and by various other %trine. 
names: the opposite of Good has no real existence, but only 
a temporary, phenomenal, relative, existence.” On the other 
hand, the Xenophontic Sokrates affirmed—* The Good and 
The Beautiful have no objective unity at all; they include 
a variety of items altogether dissimilar to each other, yet 
each having reference to some human want or desire: some- 
times relieving or preventing pain, sometimes conferring 
pleasure. That which neither contributes to relieve any 
pain or want, nor to confer pleasure, is not Good at all.” 
In the Philébus, Plato borrows in part from both of these 
points of view, though inclining much more to the first than 
to the last. He produces a new eclectic doctrine, comprising 
something from both, and intended to harmonise both; an- 
nounced as applying at once to Man, to Animals, to Plants, 
and to the Universe.* | 
Unfortunately, the result has not corresponded to his in- 
tentions. If we turn to the close of the dialogue, js conve. 
we find that the principal elements which he as- 
signs as explanatory of Good, and the relation in 
which they stand to each other, stand as much in 
need of explanation as Good itself. If we follow the course 
of the dialogue, we are frequently embarrassed by the lan- 
guage, because he is seeking for phrases applicable at once 
to the Kosmos and to Man: or because he passes from one 
to the other, under the assumption of real analogy between 
them. The extreme generalities of Logic or Ontology, upon 


maintained 
by Eukleides: 
extreme rela- 
tive by the 
Xenophontic 
Sokrates. 
Plato here 


nience of his 
method, 


z Diogen. Laert. ii. 100; Cicero, 
Academic. ii. 42; Xenophon, Memorab. 


111. 8, 3-5. 

® Plato, Philébus, p.64 A. ἐν 
whore © 
θρώπῳ καὶ τῷ παντὶ πέφυκεν 
ἀγαθὸν, καὶ τίνα ἰδέαν αὐτὴν εἶναί 
ποτε 

Schleiermacher observes about the 


Philébus :— “Dieses also lag ihm 
(Plato) am Herzen, das Gute zu 
bestimmen nicht nur fiir das Leben 
des Menschen, sondern auch zumal 
fiir das ganze Gcbiet des gewordenen 
Seins,” &c. 

The partial affinity between the 
Kosmos and the human soul is set 
forth in the Timsus, pp. 37-43-44. 
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which Sokrates here dwells—the Determinant and Indeter- 
minate, the Cause, &c.—do not conduct us to the attainment 
of Good as he himself defines it—That which is desired by, 
and will give full satisfaction to, all men, animals, and plants. 
The fault appears to me to lie in the very scheme of the 
dialogue. Attempts to discuss Ontology and Ethics in one 
and the same. piece of reasoning, instead of elucidating both, 
only serve to darken both. Aristotle has already made a 
similar remark: and it is after reading the Philébus that 
we feel most distinctly the value of his comments on Plato 
in the first book of the Nikomachean Ethics. Aristotle has 
discussed Ontology in the Metaphysica and in other treatises: 
but he proclaims explicitly the necessity of discussing Ethics 
upon their own principles: looking at what is good for man, 
and what is attainable by man. We find in the Philébus 
many just reflections upon pleasure and its varieties: but 
these might have been better and more clearly established, 
without any appeal to the cosmical dogmas. The parallelism 
between Man and the Kosmos is overstrained and incon- 
clusive, like the parallelism in the Republic between the 
collective commonwealth and the individual citizen. 
Moreover, when Plato, to prove the conclusion that Intelli- 
gence and Reason are the governing attributes of 
man’s mind, enunciates as his premiss that Intelli- 
gence and Reason are the governing attributes in 
the Kosmos*‘—the premiss introduced is more de- 
bateable than the conclusion; and would (as he 
himself intimates) be contested by those against whose oppo- 


of Man to 
the Kosmos, 
which has 
reason, but 
no emotion, 
is unneces- 


Ὁ See especially Ethic. Nikom. i. 4, 
1096-1097. Aristotle reasons there 
directly against the Platonic ἰδέα 
ἀγαθοῦ, but his arguments have full ap- 

lication to the exposition in the Philé- 
us. He distinguishes pointedly the 
ethical from the physical point of view. 
In his discussion of friendship, after 
touching upon various comparisons of 
the physiological poets, and of Plato 
himself repeating them, he says :—7rd 
‘ody φυσικὰ τῶν ἀπορημάτων παρα- 
οὐ γὰρ οἰκεῖα τῆς παρούσης 

| ὅσα δ' ἔστιν ~~ ΕΞ 


ὰ ἤθη καὶ τὰ πάθη, ταῦτ᾽ 
_,.  _ Ethic. Nikom. viii. 1, 
1155, Ὁ. Io. 

The like contrast is brought out 
(though less clearly) in the Eudemian 
Ethics, viii. 1, 1235, a. 30. 

He animadverts upon Plato on the 
same ground in the Ethica Magna, i. 1, 
1182, ἃ. 23-30. ὑπὲρ γὰρ τῶν by 
καὶ ἀληθείας λέγοντα, οὐ δεῖ i 
ἀρετῆς φράζειν! οὐδὲν yap τούτῳ 
κείνῳ κοινόν. 


¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 20-30. 
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sition he was arguing. In fact, the same proposition (That 
Reason and Intelligence are the dominant and controlling 
attributes of man, Passion and Appetite the subordinate) is 
assumed without any proof by Sokrates, both in the Prot- 
agoras and in the Republic. The Kosmos (in Plato’s view) 
has reason and intelligence, but experiences no emotion 
either painful or pleasurable: the rational nature of man is 
thus common to him with the Kosmos, his emotional nature 
is not so. That the mind of each individual man was an 
emanation from the all-pervading mind of the Kosmos or 
universe, and his body a fragmentary portion of the four 
elements composing the cosmical body—these are proposi- 
tions which had been laid down by Sokrates, as well as by 
Philolaus and other Pythagoreans, (perhaps by Pythagoras 
himself) before the time of Plato. Not only that doctrine, 
but also the analysis of the Kosmos into certain abstract 
constituent principia —(the Finient or Determinant — and 
the Infinite or Indeterminate)—this too seems to have been 
borrowed by Plato from Philolaus.® 

But here in the Philébus, that analysis appears expanded 
into a larger scheme going beyond Philolaus or the Piato tor- 
Pythagoreans; viz. the recognition of a graduated ee 


goreans, but 
scale of limits, or a definite number of species enlarges 
their doc- 
and sub-species—intermediate between the One or trine. im. 
rtance o 


Highest Genus, and the Infinite Many or Individuals ba views : 
—and descending by successive stages of limitation ~ 
from the Highest to the Lowest. What is thus “tion 
described, is the general framework of systematic logical clas- 
sification, deliberately contrived, and founded upon known 
attributes, common as well as differential. It is prescribed as 
essential to all real cognition : if we conceive only the highest 
Genus or generic name as comprehending an infinity of di- 
verse particulars, we have no real cognition, until we can 
assign the intermediate stages of specification by which we 
d Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 11,27; miss and the conclusion: he infers 
De Senectute, 21, 78; Xeno ohon, that Mind and Reason govern the 
Memor. i. 4, 7-8 ; Cicero, Nat. Ὁ ἢ Kosmos, because the mind and reason 
6,18; Plato, Timeus, Pp. 37-38, a of man govern the body of man. 


In the Xenophontic dialogue here 6 See Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Philéb. 
referred to, Sokrates inverts the pre- ch. 4, pp. 41-42. 
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descend from one to the other! The step here made by 
Plato, under the stimulus of the Sokratic dialectic, from the 
Pythagorean doctrine of Finient and Infinite to the idea of 
gradual, systematic, logical division and subdivision, is one 
very important in the history of science. He lays as much 
stress upon the searching out of the intermediate species, as 
Bacon does upon the Axiomata Media of scientific enquiry.® 
Though there are several other passages of the Platonic 
Classification dialogues in which the method of logical division 


broad] 


enunciated, is inculcated, there is none (I think) in which it 


nd ly . ὃ . . 

recom- ig prescribed so formally, or enunciated with such 
mended—yet : : . . 
eet comprehensive generality, as this before us in the 
dialogue. Philébus. Yet the method, after being emphatically 


announced, is but feebly and partially applied, in the dis- 
tinction of different species, both of pleasure and of cognition." 
The announcement would come more suitably, as a preface 


£ Ueberweg (Ueber die Echtheit und 
Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften, pp. 
204-207) considers the Philébus, as 
well as the Sophistés and Timzeus, to 
be compositions of Plato’s very late age 
—partly on the ground of their didac- 
tic and expository style, the dialogue 
serving only as form to the exponent 
Sokrates—partly because he thinks 
that the nearest approach is made in 
them to that manner of conceiving 
the doctrine of Ideas which Aristotle 
ascribes to Plato in his old age—that 
is, the two στοιχεῖα or factors of the 
Ideas. 1. Td ἕν. 2. Td μέγα καὶ 
μικρόν. This last argument seems to 
me far-fetched. Isee no real and sen- 
sible approach in the Philébus to this 
Platonic doctrine of the στοιχεῖα of 
the Ideas; atleast, the approach is so 
vague, that one can hardly make it a 
basis of reasoning. But the didactic 
tone is undoubtedly a characteristic of 
the Philébus, and seems to indicate 
that the dialogue was composed after 
Plato had been so long established in 
his school, as to have acquired a peda- 
‘gogic ostentation. 

¢ Bacon, Augment. Scient. v. 2. 
Nov. Organ. Aph. 105. “At Plato non 
semel innuit particularia infinita esse 
maximé: rursus generalia minus certa 
documenta exhibere, Medullam igitur 
scientiarum, qué artifex ab imperito 
distinguitur, in mediis proposition- 


ibus consistere,quas per singulas scien- 
tias tradiditet docuit experientia.” 

h The purpose of discriminating the 
different sorts of pleasure is intimated, 
yet seemingly not considered as indis- 
pensable, by Sokrates; and it is exe- 
cuted certainly in a very unsystematic 
and perfunctory manner, compared 
with what we read in the Sophistés 
and Politikus. (Philébus, pp. 19 B, 
20 C, 32 B-C.) 

Mr. Poste, in his note on p. 55 A, 
expresses surprise at this point; and 
notices it as one among other grounds 
for suspecting that the Philébus is a 
composition of two distinct fragments, 
rather carelessly soldered together :— 
“A gain after Division and Generaliza- 
tion have been propounded as theonly 
satisfactory method, it is somewhat 
strange that both the original pro- 
blems are solved by ordinary Dialectic 
without any recourse to classification. 
All this becomes intelligible if we as- 
sume the Philébus to have arisen from 
a boldly executed junction of two ori- 
ginally separate dialogues.” 

Acknowledging the want of coher- 
ence in the dialogue, I have difficulty 
in conceiving what the two fragments 
could have been, out of which it was 
compounded. Schleiermacher(Hinleit. 
pp. 136-137) also points out the negli- 
gent execution and heavy march of 
the dialogue. 
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to the Sophistés and Politikus: wherein the process is applied 
to given subjects in great detail, and at a length which some 
critics consider excessive: and wherein moreover the par- 
ticular enquiry is expressly proclaimed as intended to teach 
as well as to exemplify the general method.'! 

The same question as that which is here discussed in the 


Philébus, is also started in the sixth book of the What is the 
Republic. It is worth while to compare the different cussed both 

| in Philébus 
handling here and there. “ Whatever else we pos- ee 
sess (says Sokrates in the Republic), and whatever parison. 


else we may know, is all of no value, unless we also possess 
and know Good. In the opinion of most persons, Pleasure is 
The Good: in the opinion of accomplished and philosophical 
men, intelligence (φρόνησις) is the Good. But when we ask, 
Intelligence, of what? these philosophers cannot inform us: 
they end by telling us, ridiculously enough, Intelligence of 
The Good. Thus, while blaming us for not knowing what 
The Good is, they make an answer which implies that we do 
already know it: in saying, Intelligence of the Good, they of 
course presume that we know what they mean by the word. 
Then again, those who pronounce Pleasure to be the Good, 
are not less involved in error; since they are forced to 
admit that some Pleasures are Evil; thus making Good and 
Evil to be the same. It is plain therefore that there are 
many and grave disputes what the Good is,’”’* 

In this passage of the Republic Plato points out that 
Intelligence cannot be understood, except as determined by 


1 See Politikus, pp. 285-286; 
drus, p. 205; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 


T have already observed that Socher 
(Ueber Platon. pp. 260-270) and Stall- 
baum (Proleg. ad Politik. pp. 52-54- 
65-67, &c.) agree in condemning the 
extreme minuteness, the tiresome mo- 
notony, the useless and petty com- 
parisons, which Plato brings together 
in the multiplied bifurcate divisions 
of the Sophistés and Politikus. Socher 
adduces this as one among his reasons 
for rejecting the dialogue as spurious, 

k Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 

of τοῦτο ἡγούμενοι οὐκ ἔχουσι δεῖξαι 

tis φρόνησις GAN ἀναγ 
"Tod ἀγαθοῦ 


ι OUVUK 

λέγουσι πάλιν ws εἰδόσι' φρόνησιν γὰρ 
αὐτό φασιν εἶναι ἀγαθοῦ, ὧς αὖ συνιέντων 
᾿ ὅ, τι λέγουσιν, ἐπειδὰν τὸ τοῦ 
ἀγαθῦ ἂν 

In the Symposion, there is a like 
tenor of questions about Eros or Love. 
Love must be Love of something: the 
term is relative. You confound Love 
with the object loved. See Plato, 
pet ala pp. 199 C, 204 C. 

When we read the objection here 
advanced by Plato (in the above pas- 
sage of the Republic) as conclusive 


against the appeal to φρόνησις abso- ~ 


ra 


lutely (without specifying φρόνησις of. ° 


what), we are surprised to see that it, 
is not even mentioned in the Philébuaf 
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or referring to some Object or End: and that those who ten- 
Mistake of ered Intelligence per se for an explanation of The 
talkingabout ood (as Sokrates does in the Philébus), assumed 

as known the very point in dispute which they pro- 

fessed to explain. This is an important remark 
δ oa in regard to ethical discussions: and it were to be 
veto teat Wished that Plato had himself avoided the mistake 
forest expla. Which he here blames in others. The Platonic 
sometimes’ Sokrates frequently tells us that he does not know 


professes 


ignorance, What Good is. In the sixth book of the Republic, 
talks about it having come to a point where his argument re- 
confidently. 

quired him to furnish ἃ positive explanation of it, he 
expressly declines the obligation and makes his escape amidst 
the clouds of metaphor.'! In the Protagoras, he pronounces 
Good to be identical with pleasure and avoidance of pain, in 
the largest sense and under the supervision of calculating 
Intelligence.™ In the second book of the Republic, we find 
what is substantially the same explanation as that of the 
Protagoras, given (though in a more enlarged and analytical 
manner) by Glaukon and assented to by Sokrates; to the 
effect that Good is tripartite," viz.: 1. That which we desire 
for itself, without any reference to consequences—e. g. enjoy- 
ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. That which we desire 
on a double account, both for itself and by reason of its 
consequences—e. g. good health, eyesight, intelligence, ὅσο. 
3. That which we do not desire, perhaps even shun, for 
itself: but which we desire, or at least accept, by reason of 
its consequences—such as gymnastics, medical treatment, 
discipline, &c. Again, in the Gorgias and elsewhere, Plato 
seems to confine the definition of Good to the two last of 
these three heads, rejecting the first: for he distinguishes 
pointedly the Good from the Pleasurable.' Yet while thus 
wavering in his conception of the term, Plato often admits it 
into the discussions as if it were not merely familiar, but clear 

and well understood by every one. 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 E. Siaxark ae = 
Compare also Ropu vii. p. αὐτάν ; pp tne ere ἱστημῆν 

533 Ο. ᾧ γὰρ ἀρχὴ μὲν ὃ μὴ οἶδε, ͵ ™ Plato, Protagoras, 

τελευτὴ δὲ καὶ τὰ μεταξὺ ἐξ οὗ μὴ n Plato, Republic, ii. p. 357 B. 
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In the present dialogue, Plato lays down certain charac- 


teristic marks whereby The Supreme Good may be isto ays 


° . . down tests 
known. These marks are subjective—relative to ὃν which 
Ε ὧν, ον ‘ : num may 
the feelings and appreciation of sentient beings—to be determin- 
ed: but the 


all mankind, and even to animalsand plants. Good 
is explicitly defined by the property of conferring 
happiness. The Good is declared to be “that habit tess 
and disposition of mind which has power to confer on all men 
a happy life:”° it is perfect and all-sufficient: every creature 
that knows Good, desires and hunts after it, demanding no- 
thing farther when it is attained, and caring for nothing else 
except what is attained along with it:? it is the object of 
choice for all plants and animals, and if any one prefers any- 
thing else, he only does so through ignorance or from some 
untoward necessity :1 it is most delightful and agreeable 
to allt This is what Plato tells us as to the characteristic 
attributes of Good. And the test which Sokrates applies, 
to determine whether Pleasure does or does not correspond 
with these attributes, is an appeal to individual choice or 
judgment. “Would you choose ? Would any one be satisfied?” 
Though this appeal ought by the conditions of the problem 
to be made to mankind generally, and is actually made to 
Protarchus as one specimen of them—yet Sokrates says at 
the end of the dialogue that all except philosophers choose 
wrong, being too ignorant or misguided to choose aright. Now 
it is certain that what these philosophers choose, will not satisfy 
the aspirations of all other persons besides. It may be Good, 
in reference to the philosophers themselves: but it will fail to 
answer those larger conditions which Plato has just laid down. 
In submitting the question to individual choice Plato does 


answer in 
the Philébus 


ο Plato, Philébus, p. 11 EH. 

P Plato, Philébus, pp. 20 D-E, 61 C, 
67 A. αὐταρκεία, &c. 

Sydenham, Translation of Philébus, 
note, Ὁ. 48, observes—“ Whether Hap- 
piness be to be found in Speculative 
Wisdom or in Pleasure, or in some 
other possession or enjoyment, it can 
be seated nowhere but in the soul. 
For Happiness has no existence any- 
where but where it is felt and known. 
Now, it is no less certain, that only 


the soul is sensible of pain and plea- 
sure, than it is, that only the soul is 
capable of knowledge, and of thinking 
either foolishly or wisely.” 

4 Plato, Philébus, pp. 22 B, 61 A. 

r Plato, Philébus, pp. 61 Εἰ, 64 Ὁ. 
τὸν ἀγαπητότατον βίον πᾶσι προσφιλῆ. 

Aristotle, Ethic. Nikomach. i. init. 
τἀγαθὸν, ov πάντα ἐφίεται. 

Seneca, Epistol. 118. “Bonum est 
quod ad se impetum animi secundum 
naturam movet.” 
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not keep clear either of confusion or of contradiction. If this 
Inconeiste 4 4SUMMum Bonum be understood as the End com- 
ney orPiste prising the full satisfaction of human wishes and 


putting the imaginations, without limitation by certain given 


ieee, actualities—and if the option be tendered to a man 


tofairarpu. already furnished with his share of the various de- 
vee sires generated in actual life—such a man will natu- 
rally demand entire absence of all pains, with pleasures such as 
to satisfy all his various desires: not merely the most intense 
pleasures (which Plato intends to prove, not to be pleasures 
at all), but other pleasures also. He will wish (if you thus 
suppose him master of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap) to include in 
his enjoyments pleasures which do not usually go together, 
and which may even, in the real conditions of life, exclude 
one another: no boundary being prescribed to his wishing 
power. He will wish for the pleasures of knowledge or intel- 
ligence, of self-esteem, esteem from others, sympathy, &c., 
as well as for those of sense. He will put in his claim for 
pleasures, without any of those antecedent means and condi- 
tions which, in real life, are necessary to procure them. Such 
being the state of the question, the alternative tendered by 
Plato—Pleasure, versus Intelligence or Knowledge—has no 
fair application. Plato himself expressly states that pleasure, 
though generically One, is specifically multiform, and has 
many varieties different from, even opposite to, each other: 
among which varieties one is, the pleasure of knowledge or 
intelligence itself. The person to whom the question is sub- 
mitted, has a right to claim these pleasures of knowledge 
among the rest, as portions of his Summum Bonum. And 
when Plato proceeds to ask— Will you be satisfied to possess 
pleasure only, without the least spark of intelligence, without 
memory, without eyesight ?—he departs from the import 
of his previous question, and withdraws from the sum total of 
pleasure many of its most important items: since we must 
of course understand that the pleasures of intelligence will 
disappear along with intelligence itself,‘ and that the pains of 
conscious want of intelligence will be felt instead of them. 


s Plato, Philébus, p. 12 D. t Plato, Philébus, p. 21 C. 
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That the antithesis here enunciated by Plato is not legi- 
timate or logical, we may see on other grounds Intelligence 
also. Pleasure and Intelligence cannot be placed ous 
in competition with each other for recognition as pared Plea- 
Summum Bonum: which, as described by Plato Bd, ἔοι. 
himself, is of the nature of an End, while Intelli- Means. | No- 
gence is of the nature of a means or agency—1in- compared 
dispensable indeed, yet of no value unless it be exer- sure, except 
End. 


cised, and rightly exercised towards its appropriate 
end, which end must be separately declared." Intelligence is 
a durable acquisition stored up, like the good health, moral 
character, or established habits, of each individual person: it 
is a capital engaged in the production of intetest, and its 
value is measured by the interest produced. You cannot with 
propriety put the means—the Capital—in one scale, and the 
End—the Interest—in the other, so as to ascertain which of 
the two weighs most. <A prudent man will refrain from any 
present enjoyment which trenches on his capital: but this is 
because the maintenance of the capital is essential to all fu- 
ture acquisitions and even future maintenance. So, too, Intel- 
ligence is essential as a means or condition to the attainment 
of pleasure in its largest sense—that is, including avoidance 
or alleviation of pain or suffering: if therefore you choose to 
understand pleasure in a narrower sense, not including therein 
avoidance of pain (as Plato understands it in this portion of 
the Philébus), the comprehensive end to which Intelligence 
corresponds may be compared with Pleasure and declared 
more valuable—but Intelligence itself cannot with propriety 
be so compared. Such ἃ comparison can only be properly 


τ Compare Plato, Republic, vi. p. 
505 D (referred to in a previous note) ; 
also Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. i. 3, 
1095, b. 30; i. 8, 1099, 8. 1. 

Respecting the value of Intelligence 
or Cognition, when the end towards 
which it is to be exercised is undeter- 
mined, see the dialogue between So- 
krates and Kleinias—Plato, Euthy- 
dém. pp. 289-292 B-E. 

Aristotle, in the Nikomach. Ethic. 
(i. 4, 1090, b. 10), makes a distinction 
between—I. τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ᾿ 


VOL. II, 


kal ἀγαπώμενα--2. TRH: 

ἢ φυλακτικὰ ἣ τῶν ἐναντίων rene inw. 
and Plato himself makes the same 
distinction at the beginning of the 
second book of the Republic. But 
though it is convenient to draw atten- 
tion to this distinction, for the clear 
understanding of the subject, you can- 
not ask with propriety which of the 
two lots is most valuable. The value 
of the two is equal: the one cannot be 
had without the other. 


2Q 
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instituted when you consider the exercise of Intelligence as 
involving (which it undoubtedly does*) pleasures of its own; 
which pleasures form part of the End, and may fairly be 
measured against other pleasures and pains. But nothing 
can be properly compared with Pleasure, except some other 
supposed End: and those theorists who reject Pleasure must 
specify some other Terminus ad quem—otherwise intelligence 
has no clear meaning. 
Now the Hedonists in Plato’s age, when they declared 
The Hedo. Fleasure to be the supreme Good, understood Plea- 
ey sure in its widest sense, as including not merely all 
“ © varieties of pleasure, mental and bodily alike, but 
sure end, alsoavoidance of pain (in fact Epikurus dwelt espe- 
ΡΝ tere. Cially upon this last point). Moreover, they did not 
᾿ intend to depreciate Intelligence, but on the con- 
trary postulated it as a governing agency, indispen- 
sable to right choice and comparative estimation between dif- 
ferent pleasures and pains. That Eudoxus,’ the geometer and 
astronomer, did this, we may be sure: but besides, this is the 
way in which the Hedonistic doctrine is expounded by Plato 
himself. In his Protagoras, Sokrates advocates that doctrine, 
against the Sophist who is unwilling to admit it. In the 
exposition there given by Sokrates, Pleasure is announced as 
The Good to be sought, Pain as The Evil to be avoided or 
reduced to a minimum. But precisely because the End, to 
be pursued through constant diversity of complicated situa- 
tions, is thus defined—for that very reason he declares that 
the dominant or sovereign element in man must be, the 
measuring and calculating Intelligence; since such is the 
sole condition under which the End can be attained or ap- 
proached. In the theory of the Hedonists, there was no 
antithesis, but indispensable conjunction and implication, 
between Pleasure and Intelligence. And if it be said, that 
by declaring Pleasure (and avoidance of Pain) to be the End, 
= Plato, Philéb. p. 12 D. z The implication of the intelligent 
Υ Eudoxusiscited by Aristotle(Eth. and emotional is well stated by Ari- 
Nikom. x. 2) as the great champion of stotle (Eth. Nikom. x. 8, 1178, a. 16). 


the Hedonistictheory. Heischaracter- συνέζευκται δὲ καὶ ἣ φρόνησις τῇ τοῦ 
ised by Aristotle as διαφερόντως σ΄ fi, καὶ αὐτὴ τῇ φρονήσει, 


ing agency. 
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Intelligence the means,—they lowered the dignity of the latter 
as compared with the former:—we may reply that the dignity 
of Intelligence is exalted to the maximum when it is enthroned 
as the ruling and controuling agent over the human mind. 
In a scheme of mental philosophy, Emotion and Intellect 


are properly treated as distinct phenomena requit- Plessures of 
ὁ . telligence 
ing ta be explained separately, though perpetually may be com 
co-existent and interfering with each other. But are comp 
in an ethical discourse about Summum Bonum, the with other 
antithesis between Pleasure and Intelligence, on and declared 
Ε ee ς ‘i to be of more 
which the Philébus turns, is from the outset illo- value. ais 


gical, What gives to it an apparent plausibility, is, » 
That the exercise of Intelligence has pleasures and_ basis. 

pains of its own, and includes therefore in itself a part of the 
End, besides being the constant and indispensable directing 
force or Means. Now, though pleasure im genere cannot be 
weighed in the scale against Intelligence, yet the pleasures 
and pains of Intelligence may be fairly and instructively 
compared with other pleasures and pains. You may contend 
that the pleasures of Intelligence are superior in quality, as 
well as less alloyed by accompanying pains. This compa- 
rison is really instituted by Plato in other dialogues; * and 


εἴπερ af μὲν τῆς φρονήσεως ἀρχαὶ κατὰ 
τὰς ἠθικάς εἰσιν ἀρετὰς, τὸ δὲ ὀρθὸν 
τῶν ἠθικῶν ἀρετῶν κατὰ Thy ᾿ 
συνηρτημέναι δ᾽ αὗται καὶ τοῖς 

περὶ τὸ σύνθετον dy εἶεν ai δὲ τοῦ 
συνθέτον ἀρεταὶ ἀνθρωπικαὶ, καὶ ὃ βίος 
δὴ ὁ κατ᾽ αὐτὰς καὶ ἡ εὐδαιμονία" ἢ δὲ 
τοῦ νοῦ κεχωρισμένη, ὅσ. Compare 
also the first two or three sentences of 
the tenth Book of Eth. Nik. 

* See Republic. ix. pp. 581-582, 
where he compares the pleasures of the 
- three different lives. 1. Ὁ φιλόσοφος 
2. Ὁ διλότιμος. 3. Ὁ 


Again in the Phaadon, he tells us that 
we are not to weigh pleasures against 
pleasures,or pains against pains,but all 
of them againstppérynors or Intelligence 
(p.69 A-B). This appears distinctly to 
contradict what Sokrates affirms in the 
Protagoras. But when we tur to 
another passage of the Phsdon (p. 
114 ἘΠ, we find Sokrates recognising 


a class of pleasures attached to the 
exercise of Intelligence, and declaring 
them to be more valuable than the 
pleasures of sense, or any others. 
This is a very different proposition: 
but in both passages Plato had proba- 
bly the same comparison in his mind. 
Sydenham, in a note to his transla- 
tion of the Philébus (pp. 42-43), ob- 
serves— If Protarchus, when he took 
on himself to be an advocate for plea- 
sure, had included, in his meaning of 
the word, all such pleasures as are 
purely mental, his opinion, fairly and 
rightly understood, could not have 
been different in the main, from what 
Sokrates here professes—That in every 
particular case, to discern what is best 
in action, and to perceive what is true 
in speculation, is the chief good of 
man; unless, indeed, it should after- 
wards come into question which of the 
two kinds of pleasure, the sensual or 
the mental, was to be preferred. For 


Z2Q2 
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we find the two questions apparently running together in his 
mind as if they were one and the same. Yet the fact is, that 
those who affirm the pleasures attending the exercise of In- 
telligence to be better and greater, and the pains less, than 
those which attend other occupations, are really arguing upon 
the Hedonistic basis.» Far from establishing any antithesis 
between Pleasure and Intelligence, they bring the two into 
closer conjunction than was done by Epikurus himself. 
Another remark may be made on the way in which Plato 
Marked enti- argues the question in the Philébus against the He- 


thesis in the 


Phildbus 6. Gonists. He draws a marked line of separation 
tween Plea- 


sure and between Pleasure—and avoidance, relief, or mitiga- 
avo ce 0 


pain, tion, of Pain. He does not merely distinguish the 
two, but sets them in opposing antithesis. Wherever there 
is pain to be relieved, he will not allow the title of pleasur- 
able to be bestowed on the situation. That is not érwe plea- 
gure: in other words, it is no pleasure at all. He does not 


if it should appear that in this point gence. Aristotle, after alluding to 
they were both of the same mind,the this doctrine, presents the same fact 
controversy between them would be under a different point of view, as one 
found a mere logomachy, or contention case of a generallaw. Each variety of 
about words ox between Epikurcans pleasure belongs to, and is consequent 
and Stoics) of the same kind, as that on, a certain ἐνέργεια of the system. 
would be between two persons, one Each variety of pleasure promotes 
of whom asserted that to ἃ musical and consummates its own ἐνέργεια, 
ear the proper and true good was but impedes or arrests other different 
Harmony; while the other contended ἐνεργείας. Thus the pleasures of hunt- 
that the good lay not in the Harmony | ing, of gymnastic contest, of hearing 
itself, but in the  ieogh ae which the | or playing music—cause each of these 
musical ear felt from hearing it: or | évepyeia:, upon which each pleasure 
like a controversy among three per- | respectively depends, to be more com- 
sons, one of whom having asserted | pletely developed ; but are unfavour- 
that to all animals living under the' able to different évepyeta:, such as 
northern frigid zone,the Sun in Cancer | learning by heart, or solving a geo- 
was the greatest blessing; andanother | metrical problem. The pleasure be- 
having asserted that not the Sun was ' longing to these latter, again, is un- 
that chief blessing to those northern | favourable to the performance of the 
animals, but the warmth which he ' former ἐνεργεῖαι. Study often hurts 
afforded them; the third should ima- | health or good management of pro- 
gine that he corrected or amended the | perty; but if ἃ man has pleasure in 
two former by saying—That those ' study, he will perform that work with 
animals were thus highly blest neither | better fruit and result. 

by the Sun, nor by the warmth which , This is a juster view of ἡδονὴ than 
his rays afforded them, but by the joy what we read in the Philébus. The il- 
or pleasure which they felt from the logicalantithesis of Pleasure in genere, 
return of the Sun and warmth.” against Intelligence, finds no coun- 

b Plato, in Philébus, p. 63 C-D. tenance from Aristotle. 

denounces and discards the vehement = See Ethic. Nikom. vii. 13, 1153, 8. 
pleasures because they disturb the 20; x. 5, p. 1175; also Ethic. Magna, 
right exercise of Reason and Intelli- ii. p. 1206, a. 3. 
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go quite so far as some contemporary theorists, the Fastidious 
Pleasure-Haters, who repudiated all pleasures without ex- 
ception.© He allows a few rare exceptions; the sensual 
pleasures of sight, hearing, and smell—and the pleasures of 
exercising Intelligence, which (these latter most erroneously) 
he affirms to be not disentitled by any accompanying pains. 
His catalogue of pleasures is thus reduced to a chosen few, 
and these too enjoyable only by a chosen few among mankind. 


Now this very restricted sense of the word Pleasure is 


peculiar to Plato, and peculiar even to some of the 
Those who affirmed Pleasure 
to be the Good, did not understand the word in the 
same restricted scnse. When Sokrates in the Prota- 


Platonic dialogues. 


nists did not 
recognise 
this distinc- 
tion—They 
includedboth 
in their ac- 
knowledged 


goras affirms, and when Sokrates in the Philébus de- Ena. 
nies that Pleasure is identical with Good,—the affirmation and 
the denial do not bear upon the same substantial meaning.! 


¢ Plato, Philéb. p. 44 B. 

d Among the arguments employed 
by Sokrates in the Philébus to disprove 
the identity between ἡδονὴ and ἀγαθόν, 
one is, that ἡδονὴ is ἃ γένεσις, and is 
thercfore essentially a process of imper- 
fection or transition into some ulterior 
οὐσία, for the sake of which alone it 
existed (Philébus, pp. 53-55); whereas 
Good is essentially an oicla—perfect, 
complete, all-sufticient—and must not 
be confounded with the process where- 
by it is brought about. Heo illustrates 
this by telling us that the species of 
γένεσις called ship-building exists only 
for the sake of the ship—the οὐσία in 
which it terminates; but that the fabri- 
cating process,and the result inwhich it 
ends,are not to be confounded together. 

The doctrine that pleasure is a 
γένεσις, Plato cites as laid down by 
others: certain κομψοὶ, whom he does 
not name, but whom the critics suppose 
to be Aristippus and the Kyrenaici. 
Aristotle (in the seventh and tenth 
books of Ethic. Nik.)also criticises and 
impugns the doctrine that pleasure is 
ayeveois: but he too omits to name the 
persons by whom it was propounded. 

Possibly Aristippus may have been 
the author of it; 
tell what he meant, or how he defended 
it. Plato derides him for his incon- 
sistency in calling pleasure a γένεσις. 


ut we can hardly — 


founded upon an assumption which 
Aristippus would have denied. Ari- 
stippus would not have admitted that 
all γένεσις existed only for the sake of 
οὐσία: and he would have replied to 
Plato’s argument, illustrated by the 
example of ship-building, by sayin 
that the οὐσία called a ship existe 
only for the sake of the services which 
it was destined to render in transport- 
ing persons and goods: that if γένεσις 
existed for the sake of οὐσία, it was no 
less true that οὐσία existed for the sake 
of γένεσις. Platotherefore had no good 
foundation for the sarcasm which he 
throws out against Aristippus. 

The reasoning of Aristotle (E. N, 
X. 3-4; compare Eth. Magn. ii. 1204- 
1205) against the doctrine, that plea- 
sure is γένεσις or κίνησις, is drawn from 
a different point of view, and is quite 
as unfavourable tothe opinions of Plato 
astothoseof Aristippus. His language 
however in the Rhetoric is somewhat 
different (i. p. 1370, b. 33). 

Aristippus is said to have defined 
pleasure as λεία κίνησις, and pain as 
τραχεῖα κίνησις (Diog. 1,. 11. 6-89). 
The word κίνησις is 80 vague, that one 
can hardly say what it means, without 
some words of context: but I doubt 
whether he meant anything more than 
“a marked change of consciousness,” 
The word γένεσις is also very obscure: 


while he at the same time maintained | and we are not sure that Aristippua 
it to be the Good: but the derision is ' employed it. 
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Again, in the arguments of Sokrates against pleasure in 
Arguments genere, we find him also singling out as examples the 


againstthe intense pleasures, which he takes much pains to dis- 
sures e credit. The remarks which he makes here upon 


enforced the the intense pleasures, considered as elements of hap- 
able view. piness, have much truth taken generally. Though 
he exaggerates the matter when he says that many persons 
would rejoice to have itch and irritation, in order that they 
might have the pleasure of scratching °—and that persons in - 
a fever have greater pleasure as well as greater pain than 
persons in health—yet he is correct to this extent, that the 
disposition to hanker after intense pleasures, to forget their 
painful sequel in many cases, and to pay for them a greater 
price than they are worth, is widely disseminated among 
mankind. But this is no valid ubjection against the Hedo- 
nistic theory, as it was enunciated and defended by its prin- 
cipal advocates—by the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras), 
by Aristippus, Eudoxus, Epikurus. All of them took account 
of this frequent wrong tendency, and arranged their warn- 
ings accordingly. All of them discouraged, not less than 
Plato, such intense enjoyments as produced greater mischief 
in the way of future pain and disappointment, or as obstructed 
the exercise of calm reason. All of them, when they talked 
of pleasure as the Supreme Good, understood thereby a ra- 
tional estimate and comparison of pleasures and pains, pre- 
sent and future, so as to ensure the maximum of the former 
and the minimum of the latter. All of them postulated a 
calculating and governing Reason. Epikurus undoubtedly, 
and I believe the other two also, recommended a life of 


* Plato, Philéb. p. 47 B: 

1 J have already remarked that Eu- 
doxus is characterised by Aristotle as 
being διαφερόντως σώφρων (Ethic. Ni- 
kom. x. 3). The strong interest which 
he felt in scientific pursuits is marked 
by a story in Plutarch (Non Posse 
Suaviter Vivi; see Epikur. p. 1094 A). 

ε The equivocal sense of the word 
Pleasure is the same as that which 


Plato notes in the Symposion to attach th 


to Eros or Love (p. 201) When em- 
ployed in philosophical discussion, it 
sometimes ἐδ u pale always ought 
to be used) in its full extent of generic 


comprehension: sometimes in a nar- 
rower sense, 80 as to include only a 
few of the more intense pleasures, 
chiefly the physical, and especially the 
Sear sometimes in a sense still more 
peculiar, partly as op to dut 
partly as opposed to pili ork, 
utility, &c. Opponents of the Hedonists 
took advantage of the unfavourable 
associations attached to the word in 
ese narrower and special senses, to 
make objections tell against the theory 
which employed the word in its widest 
generic sense. 
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moderation, tranquillity, and meditative reason: they de- 
precated the violent emotions, whether sensual, ambitious, 
or money-getting.» The objections therefore here stated by 
Sokrates, in so far as they are derived from the mischievous con- 
sequences of indulgence in the intense pleasures, do not avail 
against the Hedonistic theory, as explained either by Plato 
himself(Protagoras) or by any theorists of the Platonic century. 
We find Plato in his various dialogues working out different 
points of view, partly harmonious, partly conflicting, upon 
ethical theory. Thus in the Gorgias, Sokrates insists Different 
eloquently upon the antithesis between the Imme- view ‘worked 
diate and Transient on the one hand, which he calls in aiferent 
Pleasure or Pain—and the Distant and Perma- Gorgias, Pro- 
nent on the other, which he calls Good or Profit, lebus— True 
Hurt or Evil. In the Protagoras, Sokrates acknow- Pleasures. 
ledges the same antithesis: but he points out that the Good 
or Profit, Hurt or Evil, resolve themselves into elements 
generically the same as those of the Immediate and Tran- 
sient—Pleasure and Pain: so that all which we require is, a 
calculating Intelligence to assess and balance correctly the 
pleasures and pains in every given case. In the Philébus, 
Sokrates takes a third line, distinct from both the other two 
dialogues: he insists upon a new antithesis, between True 
Pleasures—and False Pleasures. Ifa Pleasure be associated 
with any proportion, however small, of Pain or Uneasiness— 
or with any false belief or impression—he denounces it as 
false and impostrous, and strikes it out of the list of plea- 
sures. ‘The small residue which is left after such deduction, 
consists of pleasures recommended altogether by what Plato 
calls their truth, and addressing themselves to the love of 


See the beautiful lines of Lucretius, 
Book ii. init. When we read the three 
acrimonious treatises in which Plu- 
tarch attacks the Epikureans (Non 
Posse Suaviter Vivi, adv. Koloten, De 
Latenter Vivendo), we find him com- 
plaining, not that Epikurus thought 
too much about pleasures, or that he 
thought too much about the intense 

leasures, but quite the reverse. Epi- 
(he says) made out too poor a 
catalogue of pleasures: he was too 


easily satisfied with a small amount 
and variety of pleasures: he dwelt too 
much upon the absence of pain, as 
being, when combined witha very little 
pleasure, as much as man ought to look 
for: he renounced all the most vehe- 
ment and delicious pleasures, those 
of political activity and contempla- 
tive study, which constitute the great 
charms of life (1097 F-1098 et E- 
1093-1094). Plutarch attacks Epi 

upon grounds really Hedonistic. 
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truth in a few chosen minds. The attainment of Good—the 
object of the practical aspirations—is presented as a secondary 
appendage of the attainment of Truth—the object of the 
speculative or intellectual energies. 

How much the Philébus differs in its point of view from 
Opposition the Gorgias,' is indicated by Plato himself in a re- 
Gorgias end markable passage. “I have often heard Gorgias 
about Ger- affirm ” (says Protarchus) “that among all arts, the 

art of persuasion stands greatly pre-eminent: since 
it ensures subservience from all, not by force, but with their 
own free consent.” To which Sokrates replics—“ 1 was not 
then enquiring what art or science stands pre-eminent as the 
greatest, or as the best, or as conferring most benefit upon 
us—but what art or science investigates clear, exact, and full 
truth, though it be in itself small, and may afford small bene- 
fit. You need not quarrel with Gorgias, for you may admit 
to him the superiority of his art in respect of usefulness to 
mankind, while my art (dialectic philosophy) is superior in 
respect of accuracy. I observed just now, that a small piece 
of white colour which is pure, surpasses in truth a large area 
which is not pure. We must not look to the comparative 
profitable consequences or good repute of the various sciences 
or arts, but to any natural aspiration which may exist in our 
minds to love truth, and to do everything for the sake of 
truth. It will then appear that no other science or art strives 
after truth so earnestly as Dialectic.” * 


i Sokrates in the Gorgias insists 
upon the constant intermixture of 
pleasure with pain, as an argument to 
prove that pleasure cannot be identical 
with good: pleasure and pain (he says) 
go together, but good and evil cannot 
go together: therefore pleasure cannot 

good, pain cannot be evil (Gorgias, 

Pp. 490-497). But he distinguishes 

pleasures into the good and the bad ; 

not into the true and the false, as they 

τὴ Sake τὺ in the Philébus and 

the Republic (ix. pp. 583-585). 

k Plato, Philébus, ᾿ oe BD-RE, 

Οὐ τοῦτο ἔγωγε ἐζήτουν πω, τίς 

% τις ἐπιστήμη πασῶν διαφέρει 

καὶ ἀρίστη καὶ πλεῖστα 

ι τίς ποτε τὸ σαφὲς 


καὶ τὸ ἀκριβὲς καὶ τὸ 
ἐπισκοπεῖ, κἂν εἰ σμικρὰ καὶ σμικρὰ 
ὀνίνασα. ᾿Αλλ᾽ Spa οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀπεχθήσει 
Γοργίᾳ, τῇ μὲν ἐκείνου ὑπερέχειν τέχνῃ 
διδοὺς πρὸς χρείαν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, πρὸς 
ἀκριβείαν δὲ ἧ εἶπον ἐγὼ νῦν πραγ- 
ματείᾳ--- μήτ᾽ εἴς τινας ὠφελε ὁ 
μῶν βλέψαντες μήτε τινας 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις πέφυκε τῆς ψυχῆς ἡμῶν 
δύναμις ἐρᾷν τε τοῦ ἀληθοῦς καὶ πάντα 
ἕνεκα τούτου πράττειν. : 
Here, as elsewhere, I translate the 
substance of the passage, adopting the 
amendments of Dr. Badham and Mr. 
Poste (see Mr. Poste’s note), which 
appear to me valuable improvements 
of a confused text. 
It seems probable enough that what 
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If we turn to the Gorgias, we find the very same claim ad- 
vanced by Gorgias on behalf of his own art, as that which 
Protarchus here advances: but while Sokrates here admits it, 
in the Gorgias he repudiates it with emphasis, and even with 
contumely: ranking rhetoric among those employments which 
minister only to present pleasure, but which are neither in- 
tended to yield, nor ever do yield, any profitable result. Here 
in the Philébus, the antithesis between immediate pleasure 
and distant profit is scarcely noticed. Sokrates resigns to 
Gorgias and to others of the like stamp, a superiority not 
merely in the art of flattering and tricking the immediate 
sensibilities of mankind, but in that of contributing to their 
permancnt profit and advantage. It is in a spirit contrary to 
the Gorgias, and contrary also to the Republic (in which 
latter we read the memorable declaration—That the miseries 
of society will have no respite until government is in the hands 
of philosophers'), that Sokrates here abnegates on behalf of 
philosophy all efficacious pretension of conferring profit or 
happiness on mankind generally, and claims for it only the 
pure delight of satisfying the truth-seeking aspirations. Now 
these aspirations have little force except in a few chosen 
minds; in the bulk of mankind the love of truth is feeble, 
and the active search for truth almost unknown. We thus 
see that in the Philébus it is the speculative few who are pre- 
sent to the imagination of Plato, more than the ordinary 
working, suffering, enjoying many. 

Aristotle, in the commencement of his Metaphysica, recom- 
mends Metaphysics or First Philosophy to the reader, Pecutiarity of 

. . the Philébus 
by affirming that, though other studies are more sprint ap 
useful or more necessary to man, none is equal to it same prin. 
in respect of truth and exactness,” because it teaches " cation— 
us to understand First Causes and Principles. The —t0 Cog 

. : ons and 
like pretension is put forward by Plato in the Philé- Pleasures. 
bus" on behalf of Dialectic; which he designates as the 
is here said, conceding so large a mea- ! Plato, Republ. v. 473 Ὁ. 
sure of credit to Gorgias and his art, m Aristotel. Metaphys. A. p. 983, ἃ. 
may be intended expressly asa mitiga- 25, b. Io. 
tion of the bitter polemic assigned to 5 Plato, Philéb. pp. 57-58. Compare 


Sokrates in the Gorgias. Thisis,how- Republic, vii. pp. 531-532: 
ever, altogether conjecture. - 
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science of all real, permanent, unchangeable, Entia. Taking 
Dialectic as the maximum or Verissimum, Plato classifies 
other sciences or cognitions according as they approach closer 
to it in truth or exactness—according as they contain more 
of precise measurement and less of conjecture. Sciences or 
cognitions are thus classified according as they are more or 
less true and pure. But because this principle of classification 
is fairly applicable to cognitions, Plato conceives that it may be 
made applicable to Pleasures also. One characteristic feature 
of the Philébus is the attempt to apply the predicates, true or 
Jalse, to pleasures and pains, as they are applicable to cogni- 
tions or opinions: an attempt against which Protarchus is made 
to protest, and which Sokrates altogether fails in justifying,° 
though he employs a train of argument both long and 
diversified. 7 

In this train of argument we find a good deal of just and 


Distinction instructive psychological remark : but nothing at all 
false—not . Which proves the conclusion that there are or can be 
Pleasures. false pleasures or false pains. We have (as Sokrates 


shows) false remembrances of past pleasures and pains—false 
expectations, hopes, and fears of future: we have pleasures 
alloyed by accompanying pains, and pains qualified by accom- 
panying pleasures: we have pleasures and pains dependent 
upon false beliefs: but false pleasures we neither have nor 
can have. The predicate is altogether inapplicable to the 
subject. It is applicable to the intellectual side of our nature, 
not to the emotional. A pleasure (ora pain) is what it seems, 
neither more nor less; its essence consists in being felt.? 
There are false beliefs, disbeliefs, judgments, opinions,—but 


° Plato, Philéb. pp. 36 C, 38 A. 

The various arguments, intended to 
prove this conclusion, are continued 

rom p. 36 to p. 51. The same doctrine 
is advocated by Sokrates in the Re- 
public, ix. pp. 583-584. 

The doctrine is briefly stated by the 
Platonist Nemesius, De Natur. Homi- 
nis, p. 223. καὶ yap κατὰ Πλάτωνα τῶν 
ἡδονῶν ai μέν εἰσι ψευδεῖς, αἱ δὲ 
Ψευδεῖς μὲν, ὅσαι μ᾿ 
νονται καὶ δόξης οὐκ 
λύπας 


αὑτῆς 


ἑαυτὴν μετ᾽ ἐπιστήμης καὶ νοῦ καὶ 
ews, καθαραὶ καὶ ἀνεπίμικτοι 
αἷς οὐδεμία μετάνοια παρακολου- 
θεῖ ποτέ. 

A brief but clear abstract of the ar- 
gument will be found in Dr. Badham’s 
Preface to the Philébus (pp. viii.-xi.). 
Compare also Stallbaum’s Prolegg. ch. 


VeP. 50, 866. 

Ὶ This is what Aristotle means when 
he says:—rijs ἡδονῆς δ' ἐν ὁτῳοῦν 
χρόνῳ τέλειον τὸ εἶδο----τῶν ὅλων τι 
καὶ τελείων ἡ ἡδονή (Eth. Nik. x. 3, 
1174, Ὁ. 4). 
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not false pleasures or pains. The pleasure of the dreamer or 
madman is not false, though it may be founded on illusory 
belief: the joy of a man informed that he has just been ap- 
pointed to a lucrative and honourable post, the grief of a 
father on hearing that his son has been killed in battle, are 
neither of them false, though the news which both persons are 
made to believe may be totally false, and though the feelings 
will thus be of short duration. Plato observes that the state 
which he calls neutrality or indifference appears pleasurable 
when it follows pain, and painful when it results from an in- 
terruption of pleasure: here is a state which appears alter- 
nately to be both, though it is in reality neither: the pleasure 
or pain, therefore, whichever it be, he infers to be false.1 But 


4 Plato, Philéb. pp. 43-44; Republic, | class, we might have a life of enjoy- 
ix. p. 583. ment without pain: although, in fact, 
I copy the following passage from the other is more or less mixed up in 
Professor Bain’s work on “'The Emo- every one’s experience. Exercise, Re- 
tions and the Will,” the fullest and pose, the pleasures of the different 
most philosophical account of theemo- Senses and Emotions, might be made 
tions that I know (pp. 61 pia :-- to alternate, so as to give a constant 
“It is a general law of the mental succession of pleasure: each being 
constitution, more or less recognised sufficiently dormant during the exer- 
by inquirers into the humanmind,that cise of the others, to reanimate the 
change of impression is essential to consciousness when its turn comes. It 
consciousness in every form. There also happens that some of those modes 
are notable examples to shew, that one of delight are increased, by being pre- 
unvarying action on the senses fails to ceded by acertain amount of a painful 
give any perception whatever. Take epee. Thus, confinement adds to 
the motion of the earth about its axis the pleasure of exercise, and protracted 
and through space, whereby we are exertion to that of repose. Fastin 
whirled with immense velocity, but at increases the enjoyment of meals; an 
an uniform pace, being utterly insen- being much chilled prepares us for a 
sible of the circumstance. It is the higher zest in the accession of warmth. 
change from rest tomotionthatwakens It is not necessary, however, in those 
our sensibility, and conversely from cases, that the privation should amount 
motion to rest. An uniform condi- to positive pain, in order to the exist- 
tion, as respects either state, is devoid ence of the pleasure. The enjoyment 
of any quickening influence on the of food may be experienced, although 
mind. We have repeatedly seen plea- the previous hunger may not be in any 
sures depending for theirexistence on way painful: at all events, with no 
previous pains, and painson pleasures more pain than the certainty of the 
experienced or conceived. Such are coming meal can effectually appease. 
the contrasting states of Liberty and There is still another class of our 
Restraint,PowerandImpotence. Many delights depending entirely upon pre- 
pleasures owe their effect as such to vious suffering, as in the sudden cessa- 
mere cessation. For example, the tion ofacute pains, or the sudden relief 
pleasures of exercise do not need tobe from great depression. Here the re- 
preceded by pain: it is enough that bound from one nervous condition to 
there has been a certain intermission, another is a stimulant of positive plea- 
coupled with the nourishment of the sure: constituting a small, but alto- 
exhausted parts. These are of course gether inadequate, compensation for 
our best pleasures. By meansof this the prior misery. The pleasurable sen- 
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there is no falsehood in the case: the state described is what 
it appears to be—pleasurable or painful: Plato describes it 
erroneously when he calls it the same state, or one of neu- 
trality. Pleasure and Pain are both of them phenomena of 


present consciousness. 


They are what they seem: none of 


them can be properly called (as Plato calls them) “apparent 
pleasures which have no reality.”* 


What seems present to the 


sation of good health presupposes the 
opposite experience in a still larger 
measure. Uninterrupted health, 
though an instrumentality for work- 
ing out many enjoyments, of itself 
gives no sensation.” 

It appears to me that this passage 
of Mr. Bain’s work discriminates and 
acts out what there is of truth in 
Plato’s doctrine about the pure and 
painless pleasures. In his first volume 
(The Senses and the Intellect) Mr. 
Bain has laid down and explained 
the great fundamental fact of the 
system, that it includes spontaneous 
sources of activity ; which, after repose 
and nourishment, require to be exerted, 
and afford a certain pleasure in the 
course of being exerted. There is no 
antecedent pain to be relieved: but 
privation (which is only a grade and 
variety of pain, and sometimes consi- 
derable pain) is felt if the exertion be 
hindered. This doctrine ofspontaneous 
activity, employed by Mr. Bain suc- 
cessfully to explain’ a large variety of 
mental phenomena, is an important 
and valuable extension of that which 
Aristotle lays down in the Ethics, that 
pleasure is an accessory or adjunct of 
ἐνέργεια ἀνεμπόδιστος (ἐνέργεια τῆς 
κατὰ φύσιν ἐξεως, Eth. N. vii. 13, 1153, 
8 15), without any view to obtain 
any separate extraneous pleasure or to 
relieve any separate extraneous pain 
(καθ᾽ αὐτὰς δ᾽ εἰσὶν αἱρεταὶ, ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
μηδὲν ἐπιζητεῖται παρὰ τὴν ἐνέργειαν, 
K. N. x. 6, 1176, Ὁ. 0). 

τ Plato, Philébus, p. 51 A. πρὸς τό 
twas ἡδονὰς εἶναι δοκούσας, οὔσας δ᾽ 
οὐδαμῶς, δὅο. τὸ φαινόμενον ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ὃν, p. 42 C, which last sentence is 
better explained (I think) in the note 
of Dr. Badham than in that of Mr. 
Poste. 

Mr. Poste observes justly, in his note 
on p. 40 C :-—* The falsely anticipated 
pleasure in mistaken Hope may be 


mind of Plato in this doctrine 


called, as it is here called, False Plea- 
sure. This is, however, an inaccurate 
expression. It is not the Pleasure, 
but the Imagination of it (¢. 6. the 
Imagination or Opinion) that is false. 
Sokrates therefore does not dwell upon 
this point, though Protarchus allows 
the expression to pass.” The last 
phrase of the passage which I have 
thus transcribed (“ Sokrates therefore 
does not dwell upon this point”) is 
less accurate than that which precedes : 
for it seems to imply that the Sokrates 
of Philébus admits the inaccuracy of 
the expression, which seems to me not 
borne out by the text of the dialogue. 
Both here and elsewhere in the dia- 
logue,the doctrine,that many pleasures 
are false, is maintained by Sokrates 
distinctly—rd ἥδεσθαι 18 put upon the 
same footing as τὸ δοξάζειν, which 
may be either ἀληθῶς or ψευδῶς, 
When Sokrates (p. 37 B) puts the 
question, “ You admit that δόξα may 
be cither ἀληθὴς or ψευδής : how then 
can you argue that ἡδονή must be 
always ἀληθής 8 the answer is, that 
pleasure is not, if we speak correctly, 
either true or false: neither one pre- 
dicate nor the other is properly appli- 
cable to it: we can only so apply them 
by a metaphor, altogether misleading 
in philosophical reasoning. When So- 
krates farther argues (37 D), “You 
admit that some qualifying predicates 
may be applied to pleasures and pain, 
great or small, durable or transient, &c. 
You admit that an opinion may be 
correct or mistaken in its object, and 
when it is the latter you call it false: 
why is not the pleasure which accom- 
panies a false opinion to be called false 
also?” Protarchus refuses distinctly 
to admit this, saying, “I have already 
affirmed that on that supposition the 
igi is false: but no man will call 
e pleasure false” (p. 38 A). 
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He 
Plato ac- 
knowledges 
no truth and 
reality ex- 
cept in the 
Absolute— 
Pleasures 
which he 
admits to be 
true—and 
why. 


is the antithesis between the absolute and the relative. 
will allow reality only to the absolute: the relative 
he considers (herein agreeing with the Eleates) to 
be all seeming and illusion. Thus when he comes 
to describe the character of those few pleasures 
which he admits to be true, we find him dwelling 
upon their absolute nature. 1. The pleasures de- 
rived from perfect geometrical figures: the exact straight 
line, square, cube, circle, &c.: which figures are always beau- 
tiful per se, not by comparison or in relation with anything 
else :* and “which have pleasures of their own, no way analo- 
gous to those of scratching” (ὦ 6. not requiring to be preceded 
by the discomfort of an itching surface). 2. The pleasures 
derived from certain colours beautiful in themselves: which 
are beautiful always, not merely when seen in contrast with 
some other colours. 3. The pleasures of hearing simple 
sounds, beautiful in and by themselves, with whatever other 
sounds they may be connected. 4. The pleasures of sweet 
smells, which are pleasurable though not preceded by un- 
easiness. 5. The pleasures of mathematical studies: these 
studies do not derive their pleasurable character from satis- 
fying any previous uneasy appetite, nor do they leave behind 
them any pain if they happen to be forgotten.' 


8 Plato, Philébus, p. 51 C. ταῦτα 
γὰρ οὐκ εἶναι πρός τι καλὰ λέγω, Kabd- 
περ ἄλλα, GAN’ ἀεὶ κατὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ πε- 
φυκέναι, καί τινας ἡδονὰς οἰκείας ἔχειν, 
οὐδὲν ταῖς τῶν κνήσεων προσφερεῖς. ; answer? 

Tas τῶν φωνῶν τὰς λείας Kal λαμ, TheSokratesofthe Protagoras would 
πρὰς, Tas ἕν τι καθαρὸν ἰείσας μέλος, | have regarded the complainant as suf- 

᾿ πρὸς ἕτερον καλὰς, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰς Kal? fering under ἃ misfortune, and would 


easy, and healthful condition.” 

Now ict us suppose the like com- 
plaint to be addressed to the Platonic 
Sokrates. What would have been his 


αὑτὰς εἶναι, καὶ τούτων ξυμφύτους 
ἡδονὰς ἑπομένας. 

t Plato, Philébus, p. p2 B. 

We may illustrate the doctrine of 
the Philébus about pleasures and 
pains, by reference to a dictum of 
Sokrates quoted in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia (iii. 13). 

Some pee complained to Sokrates 
that he had lost his appetite—that he 
no longer ate with any pleasure (ὅτι 
ἀηδῶς ἔσθιοι). “The physician Aku- 
menus (80 replied Sokrates) teaches us 
a good remedy in such a case. Leave 
off eating: after you have left off, you 
willcome back intoa more pleasurable: 


have tried to suggest some remedy : 
either the prescription of Akumenus, 
or any other more promising that he 
could think of. The Sokrates of the 
Pheedon, on the contrary, would have 
congratulated him on the improvement 
in his condition, inasmuch as the mis- 
guiding and degrading ascendancy, 
exercised by his body over his mind, 
was suppressed in one of its most in- 
fluential channels; just as Kephalus, 
in the Republic (i. 329), is made to 
announce it as one of the blessings of 
old age, that the sexual appetite has 
left him. The Sokrates of the Phi- 


| lébus, also, would have treated the 
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These few are all the varieties of pleasure which Plato ad- 
mits as true: they are alleged as cases of the absolutely 
pleasurable (Airé-786)—that which is pleasurable per se, and 
always, without relation to anything else, without dependence 
on occasion or circumstance, and without any antecedent or 


concomitant pain. 


All other pleasures are pleasurable, re- 


latively to some antecedent pain, or to some contrasting con- 
dition, with which they are compared: accordingly Plato 
considers them as false, unreal, illusory: pleasures and not 
pleasures at once, and not more one than the other." Herein 


case as one for congratulation, but 
he would have assigned a different 
reason. He would have replied: “The 


aga of eating are altogether false. , 
ou never really had any pleasure in| 


eating. If you believed yourself to 
have any, you were under an illusion. 
You have reason to rejoice that this 
illusion has now passed away: and to 
rejoice the more, because you have 
come ἃ pra nearer to the most divine 
scheme of life.” 

Speusippus (the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Plato), if he had been present, 
would have re-assured the complainant 
inamanner equally decided. He would 
have said nothing, however, about the 
difference between true and false plea- 
sures: he would have acknowledged 
them all as true, and denounced them 
all as mischievous. He would have 
said (see Aul. Gell. ix. 5): “ The con- 
dition which you describe is one which 
I greatly envy. Pleasure and Pain are 
both, alike and equally, forms of Evil. 
I eat, to relieve the pain of hunger: 
but unfortunately, I cannot do so with- 
out experiencing some pleasure; and 
I thus incur evil in the other and 
opposite form. I am ashamed of this, 
because I am still kept far off from 
Good, or the point of neutrality: but 
I cannot help myself. You are more 
fortunate: you avert one evil, pain, 
without the least alloy of the other 
evil, pleasure: what you attain is thus 
pure Good. I hope your condition 
may long continue, and I should be 
glad to come into it myself.” 

Not only the sincere pleasure-haters, 
but also other theorists indicated by 
Aristotle, would have warmly ap- 

lauded this pure ethical doctrine of 
peusip us; not from real agreement 
with it, but in order to edify the audi- 


ence. They would say to one another 
aside: “ This is not true; but wemustdo 
all we can to make people believe it. 
Since every one is too fond of pleasures, 
and suffers himself to be enslaved by 
them, we must pull in the contrary 
direction, in order that we may thereby 
bring people into the middle line.” 
(Aristot. Eth. Nikom. x. 1, 1172,8. 30.) 

It deserves to be remarked that 
Aristotle, in alluding to these last 
theorists, disapproves their scheme of 
Ethical Fictions, or of falsifying theory 
in order to work upon men’s minds by 
edifying imposture; while Plato ap- 
habe and employs this scheme in the 

epublic. Aristotle even recognises it 
as a fault in various persons, that they 
take too little delight in bodily plea- 
sures—that a man is τοιοῦτος οἷος 


(Ethic. Nikom. vii. 11, 1151, b. 24). 

ἃ Compare, respecting this Platonic 
view, Republic, v. pp. 478-479, and ix. 
pp. 583-585, where Plato contrasts the 
παναληθὴς or γνησία ἡδονὴ, which 
arises from the acquisition of know- 
ledge (when the mind nourishes itself 
with real essence), with the νόθη 
(p. 587 B) or ἐσκιαγραφημένη ἡδονὴ, 
εἴδωλον τῆς ἀληθοῦς ἡδονῆς, arising 
from the pursuits of wealth, power, 
and other objects of desire. 

The comic poet Alexis adverts to 
this Platonic doctrine of the absolutely 
pleasurable, here, there, and every- 
where,—rd δ᾽ ἡδὺ πάντως 75d, κἀκεῖ 
κἄνθαδε, Athens. villi. 354; Meineke, 
Com. Frag. p. 453. 

In the Pheedrus (258 E), we find this 
same class of pleasures, those which 
cannot be enjoyed unless preceded by 
some pain, asserted to be called for that 
reason slavish (ἀνδραποδώδεις), and de- 
preciated as worthless. Nearly all the 
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he conforms to the Eleatic or Parmenidean view, according 
to which the relative is altogether falsehood and illusion: an 
intermediate stage between Ens and Non-Ens, belonging as 
much to the first as to the last. 

The catalogue of pleasures recognised by Plato being so 
narrow (and much of them attainable only by a 
few persons), the amount of difference is really very 
small between him and his pleasure-hating oppo- 5; 
nents, who disallowed pleasure altogether. But small 
as the catalogue is, he could not consistently have 
defended it against them, upon his own principles. 
His opponents could have shown him that a con- 
siderable portion of it must be discarded, if we are 
to disallow all pleasures which are preceded by or inter- 
mingled with pain—or which are sometimes stronger, some- 
times feebler, according to the relations of contrast or simi- 
larity with other concomitant sensations. Mathematical study 
certainly, far from being all pleasure and no pain, demands 
an irksome preparatory training (which is numbered among 
the miseries of life in the Axiochus*), succeeded by long 


Plato could 


dias ved 
ple: 


altogether. 


pleasures connected with the body are 
said to belong to this class; but those 
of rhetoric and dialectic are exempted 
from it, and declared to be of superior 
order. 

The pleasure of gaining a victory 
in the stadium at Olympia was ranked 
by Greeks generally as the maximum 
of pleasure: and we find the Platonic 
Sokrates (Republ. v. 405 D) speaks in 
concurrence with this opinion. But 
this pleasure ought in Plato’s view to 
pass for a false pleasure ; since it was 
invariably preceded by the most pain- 
ful, long-continued training. 

The reasoning of Sokrates in the 
Philébus (see especially pp. 46-47) 
against the intense and extatic plea- 
sures, as being never pure, but always 
adulterated by accompanying pain, 
misfortune, disappointment, &c., is 
much the same as thatof Epikurusand 
his followers afterwards. ‘The case is 
nowhere more forcibly put than in the 
fourth book of Lucretius (1074 seq.): 
where that poet deprecates passionate 
love, and points out that pure or un- 
mixed pleasure belongs only to the 
man of sound and healthy reason. 


x See the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus, pp. 366-367. Compare Re- 
public, vii. 526 O, vi. 504 C. 

The Sokratic method, in creatin 
consciousness of ignorance, is exhibi 
not less in the Xenophontic Memora- 
bilia (iv. 2, 40) than in various Platonic 
dialogues, Alkibiades I., Thestétus 
&e. e read it formally proclaimed 
by Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. 

Aristotle repeats the assertion con- 
tained in the Philébus about the list 
of painless pleasures—&Avwor γάρ εἰσιν 
aire μαθηματικαί, &c. (Ethic. Nikom. 
X. 2, 1173, b. 10; 7, 1177, 8. 25). He 
himself says in another place (vii. 13, 
1153, & 20) that τὸ θεωρεῖν sometimes 
hurts the health, and if he had exa- 
mined the lives of mathematicians 
especially that of Kepler, he would 
hardly have imagined that mathema- 
tical investigations have no pains at- 
tached to them. He probably means 
that they are not preceded by painful 
appetites such as hunger and thirst. 
But they are preceded by acquired im- 
pulses or desires, which in reference 
to the present question are upon the 
same footing as the natural appetites. 
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laborious application, together with a fair share of vexatious 
puzzle and disappointment. The love of knowledge grows up 
by association (like the thirst for money or power), and in- 
cludes an uncomfortable consciousness of ignorance: nay, it 
is precisely this painful consciousness which the Sokratic 
method was expressly intended to plant forcibly in the 
student’s mind, as an indispensable antecedent condition. 
Requital doubtless comes in time; but the outlay is not the 
less real, and is quite sufficient to disentitle the study from 
being counted as a rue pleasure, in the Platonic sense. Nor 
could Plato, upon his own principles, defend the pleasures of 
sight, sound, and smell. For though he might justly contend 
that there were some objects originally agreeable to these 
senses, yet all these objects will appear more or less agree- 
able, according to the accompanying contrasts under which 
they are presented, while, in particular states of the organ, 
they will not appear agreeable at all. Now such variability of 
estimate is among the grounds alleged by Plato for declaring 
pleasures to be false.’ 

How little the Sokrates of this dialogue differs, at the 
Sokrates in bottom, from the fastidious pleasure-haters, may be 
dite litte Seen by the passage in which he proclaims that the 
Prasare life of intelligence alone, without the smallest inter- 
eae mixture of pleasure or pain, is the really perfect 
life: that the Gods and the divine Kosmos have no enjoyment 
and no suffering.” The emotional department of human nature 
is here regarded as a degenerate and obstructive appendage: 
A healthy and temperate man, lead- 
ing a regular life and in easy circum- 


stances, knows little of hunger and 
thirst as pains; he knows them only 


and intrusions. Kepler, if inter- 
dicted from pursuing his calculations, 
would have been miserable. Jason of 
Phere: was heard to say that he felt 


as appetites which give relish to his 
periodical meals. It is only when this 

eriodical satisfaction is withheld that 

is appetite grows to a painful and 
distressing height. So too the φιλομα- 
674s; his appetite for study, when 
regularly gratified to an extent con- 
sistent with health and other con- 
siderations, is not painful; but it 
will rise to the height of a most dis- 
tressing privation if he be debarred 
from gratifying it, excluded from 
books and papers, disturbed by noises 


hungry ΒΟ long as he was not in pos- 
session of supreme power—remwjy, ὅτε 
μὴ tupavvot, Aristot. Politic. iii. 4, 
1277, 8. 24; thus intimating that the 
acquired appetite of ambition had in 
his mind reached the same intensity 
as the natural appetite of hunger. 

Y Plato, Philébus, pp. 41-42. Inthe 
Pheedon (p. 60 B) δὰ ay makes a 
striking remark on the inseparable 
conjunction of pleasure with pain 
generally. 

* Plato, Philébus, p. 33 B. 
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so that it was an inauspicious act of the sons of the Demiurgus 
(in the Timeus*)when they attached the spherical head (the 
miniature parallel of the Kosmos, with the rotatory move- 
ments of the immortal soul in the brain within) at the summit 
of a bodily trunk and limbs, containing the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities: the thoracic cavity embodying a second and 
inferior soul with the energetic emotions and passions—the ab- 
dominal region serving as lodgment to a third yet baser soul 
with the appetites. From this conjunction sprang the corrupt- 
ing influence of emotional impulse, depriving man of his close 
parallelism with the Kosmos, and poisoning the life of pure 
exclusive Intelligence—regular, unfeeling, undisturbed. The 
Pleasure-haters, together with Speusippus and others, declared 
that pleasure and pain were both alike enemies to be repelled, 


and that neutrality was the condition to be aimed at.» 


8 Plato, Timseus, pp. 43 A, 44 D, 
69 D, 70-71. The same fundamental 
idea, though embodied in a different 
illustration, appears also in the Phs- 
don; where Sokrates depicts life as a 
period of imprisonment, to which the 
immortal rational soul is condemned,in 
a corrupt and defective body, with per- 
petual stream of disturbing sensations 
and emotions (Phsedon, pp. 64-65). 

Aristotle observes, De Anima, i. p. 
407, b. 2 :--ὀὠπίπονον δὲ καὶ τὸ μι! 


νῷ μὴ μετὰ σώματος εἶναι, καθάπερ 
εἴωθέ τε λέγεσθαι καὶ πολλοῖς συνδοκεῖ. 

We find in one of the Fragments of 
Cicero, quoted by Augustin from the 
lost work Hortensius (p. 485, ed. 
Orelli):—‘‘An vero, inquit, voluptates 
corporis expetendw, que veré et 
graviter dictz sunt ἃ Platone illecebrxe 
et esce malorum? Quis autem bona 
mente preeditus, non mallet nullas 
omnino nobis ἃ natura voluptates esse 
datas?” This is the same doctrine as 
what is ascribed to Speusippus. 

Ὁ Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. vii. 14, 
p. 1153, b. 5; Χ. 2, p. 1173, & 8; 
Aulus Gellius, ix. 5. “Speusippus 
vetusqueomnis Academia voluptatem 
et dolorem duo mala esse dicunt oppo- 
sita inter se: bonum autem esse quod 
utriusque medium foret.” 

Compare Plato, Philébus, pp. 43 
D-E, 33 B. 


VOL. I. 


And 


To whom does Plato here make 
allusion, under the general title of the 
Fastidious (oi Sucxepeis) Pleasure- 
haters? Schleiermacher (note to his 
translation, p. 487), Stallbaum, and 
most critics down to Dr. Badham in- 
clusive, are of opinion, that he alludes 
to Antisthenes—among whose dicta we 
certainly read declarations expressing 
positive aversion to pleasure—yavelny 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἡἠσθείην. Diog. L. vi. 3; 
compare ix. Ior, and Winckelmann 
(Frag. Antisthen. xii.). Mr. Poste,on 
thecontrary, thinks it improbable that 
Antisthenes is alluded to (see p. 80 of 
his Philébus). I confess that I think 
so too. Mr. Poste points out that 
these δυσχερεῖς are characterised by 
Plato (p. 44 B), as μάλα δεινοὺς Aeyo- 
μένους περὶ ptow:—whereas we are 
informed that ἜΤ ἐπ 08 on φύσις 
were neglected by Antisthenes, who 
confined his attention to τὰ ἢἠθικά. 
This is a strong reason for believing 
thatAntisthenes cannot be here meant: 
and there are some other reasons also. 

First, in describing the δυσχερεῖς, 
Plato notes it as one among their at- 
tributes, that they hold in thorough 
detestation the indecorous pleasures 


fide es Reh 


P. 46 A). Now this is surely not 
ikely to have been affirmed about 
Antisthenes. It was the conspicuous 
characteristic of the Cynic sect, begun 


2k 
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such appears to me to be the drift of Plato’s reasonings in the 
Philébus: though he relaxes somewhat the severity of his 
requirements in favour of a few pleasures, towards which he 
feels the same indulgence as towards Homer in the Republic.* 
When Ethics are discussed, not upon principles of their own 
(οἰκεῖαι ἀρχαὶ), but upon principles of Kosmology or Ontology, 
no emotion of any kind can find consistent place. 


by Antisthenes, and carried still far- 
ther by his pupil Diogenes, that they 
reduced toits minimum the distinction 
between the decorous and the inde- 
corous. 

Next, we may observe that these 
δυσχερεῖς, Whoever they were, are 
spoken of with much respect by Plato, 
even while he combats their doctrine 
(p. 44 C). I think it not likely that 
he would have spoken thus of Anti- 
sthenes. We are told that there pre- 
vailed between the two a great and 
reciprocal acrimony. And this senti- 
ment is manifested in the Sophistés 
(p. 251 B), where the opponents whom 
Plato is refuting are described with 
the most contemptuous bittorness; and 
where Schleiermacher, and the critics 
generally, declare that he alludes to 
Antisthenes. The passage in the 
Sophistés represents, in my judgment, 
the probable sentiment of Plato to- 
wards Antisthenes: the passage in the 
Philébus is at variance with it. 

I imagine that the δυσχερεῖς to 
whom Plato makes allusion in the 
Philébus, are the persons from whom 
his nephew and successor Speusippus 
derived the doctrine declared in the 
first portion of this note. The “vetus 
omnis Academia ” of Aulus Gellius is 
an exaggerated phrase; but many of 
the old Academy, or companions of 
Plato, probably held the theory that 
pleasure was only one form of evil,— 
especially the pythagorising Platonict, 

opting the tendencies of Plato him- 
self in his old age. That Speusippus 
was among the borrowers from the 
Pythagoreans, we know from Ari- 
stotle (Eth. Nikom. i. 4, 1096, b. 8). 

Now the Pythagorean canon of life, 
like the Orphic (both of them sup- 
posed by Herodotus to be derived in 

eat part from Egypt—ii. 81), was 
Fistinguished by a multiplicity of 
abstinences, disgusts, antipathies, in 


respect to alimentation and other phy- 
sical circumstances of life—whichwere 
held to be of the most imperative force 
and necessity; so that offences against 
them were of all others the most in- 
tolerable. A remarkable fragment of 
the Κρῆτες of Euripides describes a 
variety of this purism analogous to the 
Orphic and Pythagorean:—TI. ΄ 
δ᾽ ἔχων εἵματα φεύγω Tr 
βρότων, καὶ νεκροθήκης οὐ 
μενος" τὴν δ᾽ ἐμψύχων βρῶσιν 
πεφύλαγμαι. Compare Eurip. Hippol. 
957; Alexis Comicus, ap. Athena. iv. 

. 161. See the work of M. Alfred 

aury, Histoire des Religions de la | 
Gréce Antique, vol. iii. pp. 368-384. 

It appears to me that the δυσχερεῖς, 
to whom Plato alludes in the Philébus, 
were most probably pythagorising 
friends of his own; who, adopting a 
ritual of extreme rigour, distinguished 
themselves by the violence of their 
antipathies ‘towards τὰς ἡδονὰς τὰς 
τῶν ἀσχημόνων. Plato speaks of them 
with respect ; partly because ethical 
theorists, who denounce pleasure, are 
usually characterised in reverential 
terms, as persons of exalted principle, 
even by those who think their reason- 
ings inconclusive; partly because these 
men only pushed the consequences of 
Plato’s own reasonings, rather farther 
than Plato himself did. In fact they 
were more consistent than Plato was: 
for the principles laid down in the 
Philébus, if carried out strictly, would 
go to the exclusion of all pleasures— 
not less of the few which he tolerates, 
than of the many which he banishes. 
These pythagorising Platonict might 
well be termed δεινοὶ περὶ φύσιν. They 
paid much attention to the interpreta- 
tion of nature, though they did BO 
according to ἃ numerical and geome- 
trical symbolism. 

© Plato, Republ. x. p. 607. 
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In my judgment, this is one main defect pervading the 
Platonic Philébus—the forced conjunction between porcea con- 


Kosmology and Ethics—the violent pressure em- {ociiey 
ployed:to force Pleasures and Pains into the same defect ofthe 
Us. 


classifying framework as cognitive Beliefs—the true 
and the false. In respect to the various pleasures, the dialogue 
contains many excellent remarks, the value of which is dimi- 
nished by the purpose to which they are turned. One of 
Plato’s main batteries is directed against the intense, extatic, 
momentary enjoyments, which he sets in contrast against the 
gentle, serene, often renewable.° That the former are often 
purchaseable only at the cost of a distempered condition of 
body and mind, which ought to render them objects shunned 
rather than desired by a reasonable man—this is a doctrine 
important to inculcate: but nothing is gained by applying 
the metaphorical predicate false, either to them, or to the 
other classes of mixed pleasures, &c., which Plato discounte- 
nances under the same epithet. By thus condemning pleasures 
in wholesale and in large groups, we not only set aside the in- 
nocuous as well as others, but we also leave unapplied, or only 
half applied, that principle of Measure or Calculation which 
Plato so often extols as the main item in Summum Bonum. 
In this dialogue as well as others, Measure is thus exalted, 


and exalted with emphasis, at the final conclusion: Directive 
. e . . sovere 
but it is far less clearly and systematically applied, of Measure— 
° ὃ Χ n- 
as far as human beings are concerned, than in the ed and ap 


Protagoras. The Sokrates of the Protagoras does Protagoras. 
not recognise any pleasures as false—nor any class of plea- 
sures as absolutely unmixed with pain: he does not set 
pleasure in pointed opposition to the avoidance of pain, nor 
the intense momentary pleasures to the gentle and more 
durable. He considers that the whole course of life is a 
other. 


“Passion” (he says) “is the mover 
to action, Reason is the guide. Good 


_ ὁ Weread in Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (Book. i. ch. 7, pp. 168-170) 
. ‘some very good remarks on the erro- 


_"neous and equivocal assertions which 
‘identify Truth and Good—a thesis on 
vwhich various Platonists have ex- 
ΕΞ much eloquence. Dr. Camp- 

i maintains the just distinction be- 
‘tween the Emotions and Will on one 
side, and the Understanding on the 


is the object of the Will; Truth the 
object of the pcs deca 8 
© Plato, Philébus, p. 45 1). ἐν ὕβρει 
μείζους ἡδονὰς, οὐ πλείους λέγω, &. 
So in the Republic, also, ἡδονὴ 
ὑπερβάλλουσα is declared to be in- 
consistent with σωφροσύνη (ili. 402 EF). 


2R2 
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perpetual intermixture of pleasures and pains, in proportions 
variable and to a certain extent modifiable: that each item in 
both lists has its proper value, commensurable with the 
others; that the purpose of a well-ordered life consists, in 
rendering the total sum of pleasure as great, and the total sum 
of pain as small, as each man’s case admits: that avoidance 
of pain and attainment of pleasure are co-ordinate branches 
of this one comprehensive End. He farther declares that 
men are constantly liable to err by false remembrances, esti- 
mates, and comparisons, of pleasures and pains past—by false 
expectations of pleasures and pains to come: that the whole 
security of life lies in keeping clear of such error—in right 
comparison of these items and right choice between them: that 
therefore the full sovereign controul of each man’s life must be 
vested in the Measuring Science or Calculating Intelligence. 
Not only all comprehensive sovereignty, but also ever-active 
guidance, is postulated for this Measuring Science: while 
at the same time its special function, and the items to 
which it applies, are more clearly defined than in any other 
Platonic dialogue. If aman be so absorbed by the idea of 
an intense momentary pleasure or pain, as to forget or 
disregard accompaniments or consequences of an opposite 
nature, greatly overbalancing it—this is an error committed 
from default of the Measuring Science: but it is only one 
among many errors arising from the like deficiency. Nothing 
is required but the Measuring Science or Intelligence, to 


4 This argument is carried on by 
Sokrates from p. 351 until the close of 
the Protagoras, p. 357 A. ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
ἡδονῆς τε καὶ λύπης ἐν ὀρθῇ τῇ aipé- 
cer ἐφάνη ἡμῖν 7 σωτηρία τοῦ 
βίον οὖσα, τοῦ τε πλέονος καὶ ἐλάτ- 
τονὸος καὶ μείζονος καὶ σμικροτεροῦ καὶ 
ποῤῥωτέρω καὶ ἐγγυτέρω, ἄρα πρῶτον 
μὲν οὐ μετρητικὴ φαίνεται, 
ὑπερβολῆς τε καὶ ἐνδείας οὖσα καὶ 
ἰσότητος πρὸς ἀλλήλας σκέψις; ᾿Ἐπεὶ 

καὶ 


Yet Plato in the Philébus, imputing 
to the Hedonistic theory that it sets 
‘aside all idea of measure, regulation, 

limit, advances as an argument in the 
: that Pleasure and Pain in their 
own nature have no limit (Philébus, 


p. 25-26 B,27 E. Compare Dr. Bad- 
am’s note, p. 30 of his edition). 

The imputation is unfounded, and 
the argument without application, in 
regardto the same theory as expounded 
by Sokrates in the Protagoras. 

At the end of the Philébus (p. 67 B) 
Plato makes Sokrates exclaim, “ We 
cannot put Pleasure first among the 
items of Good, even though all oxen, 
horses, and other beasts affirm it.” 
This rhetorical flourish is altogether 
misplaced in the Philébus: for Plato 
had already specified it as one of the 
conditions of the Good, That it must 
be acceptable and must give satisfac- 
tion to all animals, and even to all 
plants (pp. 22 B, 60 C), as well as to 
men. 
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enable a man to make the best of those circumstances in 
which he may be placed: this is true of all men, under 
every variety of place and circumstances. Measure is not 
the Good, but the one condition which is constant as well as 
indispensable to any tolerable approach towards Good. 

In the Philébus, too, Measure—The Exact Quantum—The 
Exact Moment—are proclaimed as the chief item pogexpiain- 
in the complex called—The Good. But to what 
Items does Sokrates intend the measure to be ap- 
plied? Not certainly to pleasures: the comparison ** *?PUS+ 
of quantity between one pleasure and another is discarded as 
useless or misleading, and the comparison of quality alone 
is admitted—z. 6. true and false: the large majority of human 
pleasures being repudiated in the lump as false, and a small 
remnant only being tolerated, on the allegation that they are 
true. Nor, again, is the measure applied to pains: for though 
Plato affirms that a life altogether without pains (as without 
pleasures) would be the truly divine Idéal, yet he never tells 
us that the Measuring Intelligence is to be made available in 
the comparison and choice of pains, and in avoidance of the 
greater by submitting to the less. Lastly, when we look at 
the concession made in this dialogue to Gorgias and his art, 
we find that Plato no longer claims for his Good or Measure 
any directive function, or any paramount influence, as to 
utility, profit, reputation, or the greater ends which men 
usually pursue in 116 : he claims for it only the privilege of 
satisfying the aspiration for truth, in minds wherein such 
aspiration is preponderant over all others. 

Comparing the Philébus with the Protagoras, therefore, we 
see that though, in both, Measuring Science or Intelligence is 
proclaimed as supreme, the province assigned to it in the 
Philébus is comparatively narrow. Moreover the practical 
side or activities of life (which are prominent in the Pro- 
tagoras) appear in the Philébus thrust into a corner; where 
scanty room is found for them on ground nearly covered by 
the speculative, or theorising, truth-seeking, pursuits. Prac- 
tical reason is forced into the same categories as theoretical. 


ε Plato, Philébus, p66 A. μέτρον---τὸ a aa καίριον. 
» Plato, Philébus, p. 58 B-D. 
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The classification of true and false is (as I have already re- 
marked ).unsuitable for pleasures and pains. We have now to 
see how Plato applies it to cognitions, to which it really belongs. 

The highest of these Cognitions is set apart as Dialectic 
or Ontology: the Object of which is, Ens or Entia, 
eternal, ever the same and unchangeable, ever un- 
mixed with each other: while the corresponding 
tions. -_—“ Subject is, Reason, Intelligence, Wisdom, by which 
it is apprehended and felt. In this Science alone reside 
perfect Truth and Purity. Where the Objects are shifting, 
variable, mixed or confounded together, there Reason cannot 
apply herself; no pure or exact truth can be attained.' These 
unchangeable Entities are what in other dialogues Plato terms 
Ideas or Forms—a term scarcely used in the Philébus. 

Though pure truth belongs exclusively to Dialectic and to 
the Objects thereof, there are other Sciences which, having 
more or less of affinity to Dialectic, may thus be classified 
according to the degree of such affinity. Mathematics ap- 
proach most nearly to Dialectic. Under Mathematics are 
included the Sciences or Arts of numbering, measuring, 
weighing—Arithmetic, Metrétic, Static—which are applied to 
various subordinate arts, and impart to these latter all the 
scientific guidance and certainty which is found in them. 
Without Arithmetic, the subordinate arts would be little 
better than vague guesswork or knack. But Plato dis- 
tinguishes two varieties of Arithmetic and Metrétic: cne 
purely theoretical, prosecuted by philosophers, and adapted to 
satisfy the love of abstract truth—the other applied to some 
department of practice, and employed by the artist as a 
guide to the execution of hiswork. Theoretical Arithmetic is 
characterised by this feature, that it assumes each unit to be 
equal, like, and interchangeable with every other unit: while 
practical Arithmetic adds together concrete realities, whether — 
like and equal to each other or not.* 

1 Plato, Philébus, p.59 C. ὡς ἢ περὶ λεκτέον. P. 62 A. 
ἐκεῖνα ἔσθ᾽ ἡμῖν τό τε βέβαιον καὶ τὸ αὐτῆς wept 
καθαρὸν καὶ τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ ὃ δὴ λέγμν 6ὃῸΛΘ᾽ λόγν. ᾿ 
εἰλικρινές, περὶ τὰ ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ εἴν---κύκλου μὲν καὶ σφαίρας 
ὡσαύτως ἀμικτότατα ἔχοντα---ἣ δευτέ- —js θείας τὸν λόγον ἔχων. 


pws ἐκείνων ὅτι μάλιστα ἔστι ξυγγενέ' * Plato, Philéb. p. 56 E. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντα δεύτερά τε καὶ ὕστερα 


Classification 
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It is thus that the theoretical geometer and arithmetician, 
though not coming up to the full and pure truth of Dialectic, 
is nevertheless nearer to it than the carpenter or the ship- 
builder, who apply the measure to material objects. But the 
earpenter, ship-builder, architect, &c., do really apply mea- 
sure, line, rule, &c.: they are therefore nearer to truth than 
other artists, who apply no measure at all. To this last cate- 
gory belong the musical composer, the physician, the hus- 
bandman, the pilot, the military commander, neither of whom 
can apply to their processes either numeration or measure- 
ment: all of them are forced to be contented with vague 
estimate, conjecture, a practised eye and ear.! 

The foregoing classification of Sciences and Arts is among 
the most interesting points in the Philébus. It coin- vatuabie 


principles of 


cides to a great degree with that which we read in this classifi- 
cation—dif- 


the sixth and seventh books of the Republic, though ference with 
it is also partially different: it differs too in some legues. 
respects from doctrines advanced in other dialogues. Thus 
we find here (in the Philébus) that the science or art of the 
physician, the pilot, the general, &c., is treated as destitute 
of measure and as an aggregate of unscientific guesses: 
whereas in the Gorgias™ and elsewhere, these are extolled as 
genuine arts, and are employed to discredit Rhetoric by 
contrast. Again, all these arts are here placed lower in the 
scientific scale than the occupations of the carpenter or the 
ship-builder, who possess and use some material measures. 
But these latter, in the Republic, are dismissed with the dis- 
paraging epithet of snobbish (βάναυσοι) and deemed unworthy 
of consideration. 

Dialectic appears here exalted to the same pre-eminence 
which is assigned to it in the Republic—as the energy of 
the pure Intellect, dealing with those permanent real Es- 
sences which are the objects of Intellect alone, intelligible 
only and not visible. The distinction here drawn by Plato 
between the theoretical and practicalarithmetic and geometry, 
compared with numeration or mensuration of actual objects of 
sense—is also remarkable in two ways: first, as it marks his 


1 Plato, Phileb. p. 56 A-B. coupe Republic, i. pp. 341-342. 
π᾿ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 501 A, 518 A. Ὁ Plato, Republic, vil. p. 522 B. 
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departure from the historical Sokrates, who recognised the 
difference between the two, but discountenanced the theoreti- 
cal as worthless:° next as it brings clearly to view, the 
fundamental assumption or hypothesis upon which abstract 
arithmetic proceeds—the concept of units all perfectly like 
and equal. That this 7s an assumption (always departing 
more or less from the facts of sense)—and that upon its 
being conceded depends the peculiar certainty and accuracy 
of arithmetical calculation—was an observation probably then 
made for the first time ; and not unnecessary to be made even 
now, since it is apt to escape attention. It is enuntiated 
clearly both here and in the Republic.’ 

The long preliminary discussion of the Philébus thus 
brings us to the conclusion—That a descending scale of 
value, relatively to truth and falsehood, must be recognised 
in cognitions as well as in pleasures: many cognitions are 
not entirely true, but tainted in different degrees by error 
and falsehood : most pleasures also, instead of being true and 
pure, are alloyed by concomitant pains or delusions or both: 
moreover, all the intense pleasures are incompatible with 


* Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 7, 2-8. 
The contrast drawn in this chapter of 
the Memorabilia appears to me to 
coincide pretty exactly with that 
which is taken in the Philébus, though 
the preference is reversed. Dr. Bad- 
ham (p. 78) and Mr. Poste (pp. 106- 
113) consider Plato as pointing to a 
contrast between pure and applied 
Mathematics: which I do not under- 
stand to be his meaning. Thedistinct- 
tion taken by Aristotle in the passage 
cited by Mr. Poste is different, and 
does reallydesignate Pureand A 
Mathematics. Mr. Poste woul 


“The inductions of Arithmetic are 
of two sorts: first, those that we have 
just expounded, such as One and One 
are Two, Two and One are Three, &c., 
which may be called the definitions of 
the various numbers, in the improper 
or geometrical sense of the word De- 
finition ; and, secondly, the two follow- 
ing Axioms. The sums of Equals are 
equal, the differences of Equals are 
equal. 

“These axioms, and likewise the 
so-called Definitions, are (as already 


plied | shown) results of induction; true of 
have | all objects whatsoever, and as it may 


found a better comparison in Ethic. | seem, exactly true, without the hypo- 


Niko. i. 7, 1098, 8. 29. 
P Plato, Philébus, p. 56 E. of δ᾽ οὐκ 


ἄν wore αὐτοῖς συνακολουθήσειαν, εἶ 


| thetical assumption of unqualified 
' truth where an approximation to it is 
‘all that exists. 


On more accurate 


μὴ μονάδα μονάδος ἑκάστης μηδεμίαν | investigation, however, it will be found 
ἄλλην ἄλλης διαφέρουσάν τις θήσει--- | that even in this case, there is one 
where it is formally proclaimed as an | hypothetical element in the ratiocina- 
assumption or postulate. See Re-! tion. In all propositions concerning 


public, vii. pp. 525-526, vi. p. 510 C. 
Mr. "John Stuart Mill ne calls 
attention to the same remark in his 


instructive chapterson Demonstration | 
ἦν _ tion is that 1=1: that all the numbers 
j are numbers of the same or of equal 


and Necessary Truth (System of Logic, 
Book. ii. ch. vi. sect. 3). 


numbers a condition is implied with- 
out which none of them would be 
true, and that condition is an assum 

tion which may be false. The condi- 
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Measure, or a fixed standard,! and must therefore be ex- 
cluded from the category of Good. 

In arranging the quintuple scale of elements or conditions 
of the Good, Plato adopts the following descending Ciose of the _ 

Philébus— 
order: I report them as well as I can, for I confess Greduatea ; 
that I understand them very imperfectly. Good. 

1. Measure; that which conforms to Measure and to proper 
season: with everything else analogous, which we can believe 
to be of eternal nature-——These seem to be unchangeable 
Forms or Ideas, which are here considered objectively, apart 
from any percipient Subject affected by them.' 

2. The Symmetrical, Beautiful, Perfect, Sufficient, &c.— 
These words seem to denote the successive manifestations of 
the same afore-mentioned attributes; but considered both ob- 
jectively and subjectively, as affecting and appreciated by 


some percipient. 


3. Intelligent or Rational Mind.—Here the Subject is 


brought in by itself. 


4. Sciences, Cognitions, Arts, Right Opinions, &c.—Here 
we have the intellectual manifestations of the Subject, but of 


units. Let this be doubtful, and not 
one of the propositions in arithmetic 
will hold true. How can we know 
that one pound and one pound make 
two pounds, if one of the pounds may 
be troy and the other avoirdupois? 
They may not make two pounds of 
either or of any weight. How can we 
know that a forty-horse power is always 
ual to itself, unless we assume that 
all horses are of equal strength? One 
actual pound weight is not exactly 
equal to another, nor one mile’s length 
to another; a nicer balance or more 
exact measuring instruments would 
always detect some difference.” 

ᾳ Plato, Philéb. pp. 52 D-57 B. 

r Plato, Philébus, p. 66 A. 

The Appendix B, subjoined by Mr. 
Poste to his edition of the Philébus 
(pp. 149-165), is a very valuable Dis- 
sertation, comparing and explainin 
the abstract theories of Plato an 
Aristotle. He remarks, justly con- 
trasting the Philébus with the Ti- 
meus, as to the doctrine of Limit. 
“In the Philébus the limit is always 

uantitative. Quality, including all 
the elementary forces, is the sub- 
stratum that has to receive the quanti- 


tative determination. Just, however, 
as Quality underlies quantity, we 
can conceive a substratum underlying 
quality. This Plato in the Timeus 
calls the Vehicle or Receptacle (τὸ 
δεκτικόν), and Aristotle in his writings 
the primary Matter (πρώτη ὕλη). 
The Philébus, however, does not 
carry the analysis so far. It regards 
quality as the ultimate matter, the 
substratum to be moulded and mea- 
sured out in due quantity by the 
quantitative limit,” p. 160. 

I doubt whether the Platonic idea 
of τὸ μέτριον is rightly expressed by 
Mr. Poste’s translation—a mean (p. 
158). It rather implies, even in Poli- 
tikus, p. 306, to which he refers, some- 
thing adjusted according toa positive 
standard or conformable to an assumed 
measure or perfection: there being un- 
doubtedly error inexcess above it and 
error in defect below it—but the 
standard being not necessarily mid- 
way between the two. The Pytha- 
goreans used καιρὸς in a very large 
sense, describing it as the First Cause 
of Good. Proklus ad Plat. Alkib. i. 
p. 270-272, Cousin. 
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a character inferior to No. 3, descending in the scale of value 
relatively to truth. 

5. Lastly come the small list of true and painless pleasures. 
—These being not intellectual at all, but merely emotional, 
(some as accompaniments of intellectual, others of sensible, 
processes) are farther removed from Good and Measure than 
even No. 4—the opining or uncertain phases of the intellect.* 

The four first elements belong to the Kosmos as well as to 
man: for the Kosmos has an intelligent soul. The fifth 
marks the emotional nature of man. 

I see no sufficient ground for the hypothesis of Stallbaum 
and some other critics, who, considering the last result abrupt 
and unsatisfactory, suspect that Plato either intended to add 
more, or did add more which has not come down to us.* Cer- 
tainly the result (as in many other Platonic dialogues) is 
inconsiderable, and the instruction derivable from the dialogue 
must be picked out by the reader himself from the long train 
of antecedent reasoning. The special point emphatically 
brought out at the end is the discredit thrown upon the in- 
tense pleasures, and the exclusion of them from the list of 
constituents of Good. If among Plato’s contemporaries who 
advocated the Hedonistic doctrine, there were any who laid 
their main stress upon these intense pleasures, he may be 
considered to have replied to them under the name of Philé- 
bus. But certainly this result might have been attained with 
a smaller array of preliminaries. 

Moreover, in regard to these same intense emotions we 
Contrast be- have to remark that Plato in other dialogues holds 
a very different opinion respecting them—or at least 
and Sympo- ᾿ respecting some of them. We have seen that at the 
spect to Pul- Close of the Philébus he connects Bonum and Pul- 

Tum, and . 
intenseEmo- chrum principally, and almost exclusively, with the 
Reason ;. but we find him, in the Phedrus and 


tions gene- 
5. Neither the Introduction of mentators who have preceded him, 


the Phed 


Schleiermacher (p. 134 seq.), nor the 
elucidation of Trendelenburg (De Phi- 
lebi Consilio, pp. 16-23), nor the Pro- 
legomena of Stallbaum(pp.76-77 seq.), 
succeed in making this obscure close 
of the Philébus clearly intelligible. 
Stallbaum, after indicating many com- 


observes respecting the explanations 
which they have given: “Ea sunt 
adeo varia atque inter se diversa, ut 
tanquam adversf fronte inter se pug- 
nare dicenda sint” (p. 72). 

t Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 10. 
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Symposion, taking a different, indeed an opposite, view of the 
matter; and presenting Bonum and Pulchrum as objects, not 
of the unimpassioned and calculating Reason, but of ardent 
aspiration and even of extatic love. Reason is pronounced to 
be insufficient for attaining them, and a peculiar vein of inspira- 
tion—a species of madness, 60 nomine—is postulated in its 
place. The life of the philosophical aspirant is compared to 
that of the passionate lover, beginning at first with attachment 
to some beautiful youth, and rising by a gradual process of 
association, so as to transfer the same fervent attachment to 
his mental companionship, as a stimulus for generating in- 
tellectual sympathies and recollections of the world of Ideas. 
He is represented as experiencing in the fullest measure those 
intense excitements and disturbances which Eros alone can 
provoke." It is true that Plato here repudiates sensual excite- 
ments. In this respect the Phedrus and Symposion agree 
with the Philébus. But as between Reason and Emotion, they 
disagree with it altogether: for they dwell upon ideal excite- 
ments of the most vehement character. They describe the 
highest perfection of human nature as growing out of the 
better variety of madness—out of the glowing inspirations of 
Eros: a state replete with the most intense alternating emo- 
tions of pain and pleasure. How opposite is the tone of So- 
krates in the Philébus, where he denounces all the intense 
pleasures as belonging to a distempered condition—as adul- 


u See in the Symposion the doctrines 

of the prophetess Diotima, as recited 

- by Sokrates, pp. 204-212: also the 

Phedrus, the second ἐγκώμιον deli- 

vered by Sokrates upon Eros, pp. 

30-60, repeated briefly and confirmed 
by Sokrates, pp. 77-78. 

Compare these with the latter por- 
tion of the Philébus; the difference of 
spirit and doctrine will appear very 
manifest. 

To illustrate the contrast between 
the Phsdrus and the Philébus, we 
may observe that the former compares 
the excitement and irritation of the 
inspired soul when its wings are grow- 
ing to ascend to Bonum and Pulchrum, 
with the κνῆσις or irritation of the 

ums when a child is cutting teeth— 

ἢ οὖν ἐν τούτῳ ὅλη Kal — ᾿ ᾿ 


ὅπερ τὸ τῶν ὀδοντοφυούντων πάθος 
περὶ τοὺς ὀδόντας γίγνεται ὅταν ἄρτι 
φνυῶσι κνῆσις καὶ ἀγανάκτησις περὶ τὰ 
οὗλα, ταὐτὸν δὴ πέπονθεν ἣ τοῦ πτερο- 
gue ἀρχομένου ψυχὴ" (εἶ τε καὶ 
ἀγανακτεῖ καὶ γαργαλίζεται φύουσα τὰ 
wrépa. These are specimens of the 
strong metaphors used by Plato to 
describe the emotional condition of the 
mind during its fervour of aspiration 
towards Bonum and Pulchrum. On 
the other hand, in the Philébus, κνῆσις 
and γαργαλισμὸς are noted as mani- 
festations of that distempered condi- 
tion which produces indeed moments 
of intense pleasure, but is quite in- 
consistent with Reason and the at- 
tainment of Good. See Philébus, pp. 
40 E, 51 D, and Gorgias, p. 494. 
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terated with pain, and as impeding the tranquil process of 
Reason—and where he tolerates only such gentle pleasures as | 
are at once unmixed with pain and easily controuled by Reason! 
In the Pheedrus and Symposion, we are told that Bonum and 
Pulchrum are attainable only under the stimulus of Eros, 
through a process of emotion, feverish and extatic, with mingled 
pleasure and pain: and that they crown such aspirations, if 
successfully prosecuted, with an emotional recompense, or with 
pleasure so intense as to surpass all other pleasures. In the 
Philébus, Bonum and Pulchrum come before us as measure, 
proportion, seasonablenes: as approachable only through tran- 
quil Reason—addressing their ultimate recompense to Reason 
alone—excluding both vehement agitations and intense plea- 
sures—and leaving only a corner of the mind for gentle and 
unmixed pleasures. 5 

The comparison, here made, of the Philébus with the 
Pheedrus and Symposion, i is one among many proofs of the dif- 
ferent points of view with which Plato, in his different dia- 
logues,’ handled the same topics of ethical and psychological: 
discussion. And upon this point of dissent, Eudoxus and 
Epikurus, would have agreed with theSokratesof the Philébus, 
in deprecating that extatic vein of emotion which is so greatly 
extolled in the Phedrus and Symposion. 

x Plato, Philébus. the ἐρωτικὴ of Sokrates. Οὐδὲν γὰρ 

y Maximus Tyrius remarks this | αὐτὸς αὑτῷ ὅμοιος ὁ Σωκράτη 
ae (between the erotic dia- τῷ σωφρονοῦντι, καὶ 6 ἐκπλητ' 


| dae of Plato and many of the | robs καλοὺς τῷ ἐλέγχοντι τοὺς ἄφρο; 
ers) in one of his discourses about | &o. (24, b). 
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